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CHAPTEE  XLIL 

INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

§  287.  The  Commerce  Clause:  Its  Importance; 

In  this  chapter  will  be  considered  the  respective  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  States  with  reference  to  Intear^ 
state  Commerce.  The  constitutional  law  governing  this  subjec5t 
is  very  similar  to,  and  its  exposition  will  serve,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  to  explain,  the  law  governing  commerce  with,  foreign 
nations,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  with  or  between  the  Territories^ 
and  with  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  so  far  as  there  are  differ- 
ences these  will  be  stated  in  the  special  paragraphs  devoted  to 
these  classes  of  commerce.' 

By  Clause  3  of  Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
known  as  the  Commerce  Clause,  Congress  is  given  the  power  to 
"  i"egulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes." 

The  full  importance  of  the  grant  of  authority  contained  in  this 
clause  did  not  appear  for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  "Not  until  1824  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden^  was  a  clear  indication  given  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  granted,  and  not  until  the  Constitution  was 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old  did  Congress  begin  the  exercise  of  the 


1  See  §§  374-376. 

2  9  Wh.  1 ;  6  L.  ed.  23. 
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:4VUioiity'giatite3  it  to  regulate,  affirmatively,  commerce  between 

'••tfro' States.  In  Prentice  and  Egan's  able  treatise^  it  is  observed 
that  "  before  the  year  1840  the  construction  of  this  clause  had 
been  involved  in  but  five  cases  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  1860  the  number  of  cases  in  that  court 
involving  its  construction  had  increased  to  twenty;  in  1870  the 
number  was  thirty;  by  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  seventy- 
seven;  in  1890  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  while  at 
present  [1898]  it  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  In 
the  state  courts  and  United  States  Circuit  and  District  courts  the 
progress  is  not  less  significant.  In  1840  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  involved  in  those  courts  in  fifty-eight  cases 
only.  In  1860  the  number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four;  in  1870  it  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  in  1880 
it  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-four;  in  1890  it  was  eight  hun- 
dred, while  at  the  present  time  [1898]  it  is  nearly  fourteen  hi;n- 
dred."  These  figures  fully  justify  the  remark  that  "  such  a 
history  as  this  can,  it  is  believed,  find  its  parallel  in  no  other 
branch  of  constitutional  law." 

§  288.  Purpose  of  the  Commerce  Clause. 

There  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  chief  and  possibly  the 
entire  purpose  of  the  Commerce  Clause  was,  with  reference  to 
interstate  commerce,  to  empower  the  federal  authorities  to  prevent 
the  States  from  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  themselves ;  but,  as  the  coui-t  O'bserve  in  Addyston 
Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States,^  "  The  reasons  which  may 
have  caused  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  repose  power  to 
r^ulate  interstate  commerce  in  Congress  do  not  affect  or  limit 
the  extent  of  the  power  itself."  That  is  to  say,  the  pbwer  being 
granted  without  qualification,  except  as  to  preference  of  the  ports 

*The  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Conatitution  (1898),  p.  14. 
<175  U.  S.  211;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  96;  44  L.  ed.  136. 
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of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  extrinsic  evidence  may  not  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  give  to  the  grant  a  meaning  narrower  than 
that  which  its  words  convey. 

§  289.  Commerce  Defined:  Transportation  Essential. 

Commerce  has  frequently  been  defined  by  the  courts  as 
intercourse.  But  not  all  intercourse  is  commerce.  To  render 
intercourse  commerce  there  must  be  present  the  element  of  trans- 
portation, whether  of  persons  or  things.  "  Transportation  is 
essential  to  commerce,  or  rather  is  commerce  itself." 

The  commodities  transported  may  be  tangible  and  ponderable, 
or  intangible  and  imponderable,  as,  for  example,  telegraphic  or 
telephonic  messages.*^ 

• 

§  290.  The  Instrumentalities  of  Commerce. 

"  The  powers  .  .  .  granted  by  [the  commerce  clause]  are 
not  confined  to  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce,  or  the  postal 
service  known  or  in  use  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  but 
they  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  developments  of  time  and  circujnstances.  They 
extend  from  the  horse  with  its  rider  to  the  stage-coach,  from  the 
sailing  vessel  to  the  steamboat,  from  the  coach  and  the  steamboat 
to  the  railroad,  and  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph,  as  the  new 
agencies  are  successively  brought  into  use  to  meet  the  demands 
of  increasing  population  and  wealth."  ^ 

The  doctrine  thus  laid  do^vn  in  the  Pensacola  case  has  never 

e  Railway  Co.  v.  Hus^n,  95  U.  S.  4G5 ;  24  L.  ed.  527. 

6  Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,  96  U.  S.  1 ;  24  L.  ed.  708 ;  W.  U. 
Tel.  Co.  V.  Texas,  105  U.  S.  460;  26  L.  ed.  1067;  Leloup  v.  Mobile.  127  U.  S. 
640;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1383;  32  L.  ed.  31;  VV.  U.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Mass.,  125  U.  S. 
530;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  961;  31  L.  ed.  790. 

The  communications  passing  between  a  Correspondence  School  and  its 
pupils  are  interstate  commerce.  International  Text  Book  Co.  v.  Pigg,  217 
U.  S.  91;  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  481. 

7  Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,  06  U.  S.  1 ;  24  L.  ed.  708. 
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been.qaestioned.  Telephonic  messages  are^  of  coiiTBe^  cora-ed  bv 
it..  aSo  case  invohing  the  transmission  of  wir^ess  messages  has 
arisen,  but  without  doubt  they  would  be  treated  as^  oommeice,  and 
the  same  would  be  true  of  messages  and  persons  carried  by 
balloons  and  other  apparatus  for  the  navigation  of  the  air. 

§  29L  Commerce  Embraces  Water  Navigation. 

Commerce  includes  navigation  of  the  water,  and,  where  this 
navigation  is  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  goods  to  or  from 
foreign  countries  or  among  the  States,  it  is  brought  within  the 
authority  given  to  the  Federal  Govermnrat  by  the  oommerce 
clause.*   This  was  established  once  for  all  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.^ 

In  that  famous  ease,  Marshall  says :  The  subject  to  be  regu- 
lated is  commerce.  .  .  .  The  counsel  for  the  appellee  would 
limit  it  to  traffic,  to  buying  and  selling,  or  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities, and  do  not  admit  that  it  comprehends  naWgation.  This 
would  restrict  a  general  term  applicable  to  many  objects,  to  one  of 
its  significations.  Commerce,  undoubtedly,  is  traffic,  but  it  is  some- 
thing more;  it  is  intercourse.  It  describes  commercial  intercourse 
between  nations  and  parts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches,  and  is 
regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse. 
The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating  commerce 
between  nations,  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concerning  naviga- 
tion, which  shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one 
nation 'into  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  be  confined  to  prescribing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  actual  employment  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  of  barter.  .  .  .  The  word  used  in  the 
Constitution,  then,  comprehends,  and  has  been  always  understood 
to  comprehend,  navigation  within  its  meaning;  and  a  power  to 

sTlie  authority  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  derived  from  the  grant  to  it 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  broader  than  this,  extending  as 
it  does  to  all  the  public  navigable  waters  whether  wholly  within  or  between 
the  States.    Sec  Chapter  LV. 

•  9  Wh.  1;  6  L.  ed.  23. 
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regulate  navigation  is  as  expressly  granted  as  if  that  term  had 
been  added  to  the  word  *  oammerce.'  " 

§^  292.  The  Transportation  of  Persons  is  Commerce. 

That  the  transportation  of  persons  is  commerce  was  at  first  de- 
nied by  Justice  Barbour  in  the  opinion  which  he  rendered  in  New 
York  V.  Miln,"  but  this  doctrine  was  at  once  overruled,  and  has 
not  since  been  questioned.  "  Commerce  among  the  States,"  the 
court  say  in  the  Lottery  Case/^  "  embraces  navigation,  inter- 
course, communication,  traffic,  the  transit  of  persons,  and  the 
transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph." 

§  29S.  Bills  of  Exchange  not  Articles  of  Commerce. 

In  Nathan  v.  Louisiana^^  the  court  lay  down  the  doctrine  that 
the  buying  and  selling  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  while  to  be 
sure  an  aid  to,  and  an  instrument  of,  commerce,  is  not  itself  com- 
merce. "  The  individual,"  say  the  court,  ^'  who  uses  his  money 
and  credit  in  buying  and  selling  bills  of  exchange,  and  who 
thereby  realizes  a  profit  ...  is  not  engaged  in  commerce, 
but  in  supplying  an  instrument  of  commerce.  Tie  is  less  con- 
nected with  it  than  the  ship  builder,  without  whose  labor  foreign 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on."  And  also:  ^^A  bill  of  ex- 
change is  neither  an  export  nor  an  import.  It  is  not  transmitted 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce,  but  through  the 
mail."  " 

10  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  almost  aU  the  commerce  then 
being  carried  on  among  the  States  was  by  water,  and  there  is  considerable 
ground  for  believing  that  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  commerce  clause 
had  exclusively  in  mind  commerce  by  water.  As  to  this  see  Prentice,  Federal 
Power  over  Carriers  and  Corporations  (1907). 

u  11  Pet.  102  ;  9  L.  ed.  648. 

12  Champion  v.  Ames,  188  U.  S.  321;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  321;  47  L.  ed.  492. 

13  8  How.  73 ;  12  L.  ed.  992. 

1*  Commenting  on  this  case,  Prentice  and  Egan  say :  "  It  seems,  in  view 
of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  banking  system  within  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  its  importance  in  relation  to  commerce,  that  the  regulation  of 
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§  294*  Insurance  not  Commerce. 

The  writingj  aelling,  and  transmission  of  insiiranee  policies  haa 
been  held  not  to  be  commerea 

That  the  business  of  fire  insurance  is  not  interstate  commerce 
was  decided  in  Paul  y,  Virginia.^^* 

inttratate  and  foreign  bills  of  cxjchange  might  in  time  fall  within  the 
federul  commercial  powi?r,  \Mtere  such  bills  repreM'tit  payment  for  articles 
bfougHt  from  other  States,  they  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  bear  the 
etmie  relation  to  the  purchase,  sale  aad  exchange  of  commodities  that  freight? 
and  fares  bear  to  their  tranaportation*  From  another  standpoint,  bills  of 
^change  may  be  said,  in  their  relation  to  transportation  of  money,  to  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  relation  which  a  system  ot  free  interchange  of  cars 
would  bear  to  railroad  traffic  conducted  in  the  absence  of  such  a  system* 
It  is  true,  both  of  bills  of  exchange  and  of  a  syiftem  of  interch;inge  of 
cars,  that  thtjir  relation  to  interstate  transportation  is  in  that  they  make 
such  transportation  to  some  extent  unnecessary;  and  yet  a  ®tate  may  not 
forbid  this  free  interchange  of  cars,  because  to  do  so  would  place  a  new 
t^urden  upon  commerce  among  the  States.  To  say  that  an  interatate  bill  of 
exchange  is  merely  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  title  to  personal  properly 
located  in  another  State  is  not  only  to  ignore  the  fact  that  money,  ns  tJw 
circulating  medium,  is  essential  to  all  commerce,  but  when  sustained  the 
argument  seems  to  prove  too  much*  If  the  bill  of  exchange  be  merely 
evidence  of  indobtedne^fl  in  another  State,  jt  may  be  taxed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State  within  which  it  is  drawn  (Kirtland  v.  Jfote3>ki^s,  100  IL  S.  40h 
ed.  5oS);  and  it  mighty  therefore,  be  prohibited  by  the  State;  for 
•  queationa  of  power  do  not  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  exercised ' 
(Brown  v,  Maryland,  1:^  Wh,  410;  6  L,  ed.  678)*  If  this  could  be  dojie, 
tiie  statement  that  no  burden  could  be  placed  upon  interstate  commerce  by 
a  State  would  l>e  subject  to  substantial  modification.  It  ecems  jjoasitrle  that 
the  rule  which  would  he  applied  in  such  a  case  would  be  stated  in  Erie 
Kflilway  Co*  v.  St«te  (31  N.  J,  531),  where  it  was  held  that  *  whenever 
the  taxation  of  a  commodity  would  amount  to  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution ^  so  will  the  taxation  of  an  in- 
separable incident  or  necessary  concomitant  of  such  commerce/  In  People 
V,  Rnymond  {34  CaL  402),  an  act  providing  for  the  raising  of  revenue  from 
a  tax  upon  foreign  and  inland  bills,  and  passengers*  was  lield  not  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  police  regulation,  but  an  attempt  at  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, and  therefore  void.  On  the  other  liand,  in  Ea?  parte  Martin  (7  Kev> 
140)  a  statute  requiring  the  fixing  of  revenue  stamps  to  foreign  billa  of 
exchange  was  held  to  be  a  legitimate  exercise  by  the  State  of  its  power 
of  taxation."    Commerce  Vhtise  of  the  Coni^iituHon,  p.  48, 

IS  8  Wnll,  168;  19  L.  ed,  357.    See  also  Liverpool  k.  h,      k  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hass.,  10  Wall.  566;  19  L.  ed.  1029;  Thiladelphia  Fire  Assn.  New  York, 
119  tr.  S,  110;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Bep,  108;  30  L.  ed.  342. 
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That  the  business  of  marine  insurance  is  not  interstate  com- 
merce was  held  in  Hooper  v.  California^* 

In  New  York  Life  Ins,  Co.  v.  Craven'^  these  cases  are  cited 
with  approval  and  applied  to  life  insurance,  the  court  saying: 
"  We  repeat,  the  business  of  insurance  is  not  commerce.  The 
contract  of  insurance  is  not  an  instrumentality  of  commerce.  The 
making  of  such  a  contract  is  a  mere  incident  of  commercial  inter- 
course, and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
insurance  against  fire  and  insurance  against  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
And  we  add,  or  against  the  uncertainty  of  man's  mortality." 

In  Paul  V.  Virginia  a  state  law  which  forbade  any  insurance 
company  not  incorporated  by  the  State,  from  doing  business  in 
the  State  without  a  license,  was  held  valid  as  not  a  regulation  of, 
or  restraint  upon,  interstate  commerce.  To  the  argument  that 
insurance  is  intercourse  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  sums  of 
money  for  promises  of  indemnity  against  losses,  Justice  Field, 
who  rendered  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  The 
defect  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  character  of  the  business.  Issu- 
ing a  policy  of  insurance  is  not  a  transaction  of  commerce.  The 
policies  are  simply  contracts  of  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire, 
entered  into  between  the  corporations  and  the  assured,  for  a  con- 
sideration paid  by  the  latter.  These  contracts  are  not  articles  of 
commerce,  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  They  are  not  sub- 
jects of  trade  and  barter  offered  in  the  market  as  something 
having  an  existence  and  value  independent  of  the  parties  to  them. 
They  are  not  commodities  to  be  shipped  or  forwarded  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  then  put  up  for  sale.  They  are  like  other 
personal  contracts  between  parties  which  are  completed  by  their 
signatures  and  the  transfer  of  the  consideration.  Such  contracts 
are  not  interstate  transactions,  though  the  parties  may  be  domi- 
ciled in  different  States.  The  policies  do  not  take  effect  —  are 
not  executed  contracts  —  until  delivered  by  the  agent  in  Virginia. 

16  155  U.  S.  648;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  207;  39  L.  ed.  297. 

17  178  U.  S.  389;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  962;  44  L.  ed.  1116. 
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Thoy  are,  then,  local  transactions  and  are  governed  by  the  local 
law.  They  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  commerce  between  the 
States  any  more  than  a  contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
goo^l  in  Virginia  by  a  citizen  of  Xew  York  whilst  in  Virginia 
would  comtitute  a  portion  of  such  commerce.^' 

In  Hooper  v.  California  the  court  emphasizes  the  distinction 
between  interstate  commerce  or  an  instrumentality  thereof,  and 
the  mere  incidents  of  which  insurance  is  one  which  may  attend 
the  carrying  on  of  such  commerce.  "  This  distinction,"  the  court 
declares,  "  has  always  been  carefully  observed,  and  is  clearly 
defined  by  the  authorities  cited.  If  the  power  to  r^ulate  inter- 
state commerce  applied  to  all  the  incidents  to  which  said  com- 
merce might  give  rise  and  to  all  contracts  which  might  be  made 
in  the  course  of  its  transaction,  that  power  would  embrace  the 
entire  sphere  of  mercantile  activity  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  trade  between  the  States;  and  would  exclude  state  control 
over  many  contracts  purely  domestic  in  their  nature." 

These  decisions  of  the  court  in  Paul  v.  Virginia  and  Hooper  v. 
California,  which  have  since  served  as  the  basis  of  decisions  with 
reference  to  other  forms  of  insurance,  have,  since  their  rendition, 
been  severely  criticized.  And,  especially  during  recent  years, 
when,  with  the  enormous  growth  of  insurance  companies  doing 
a  business  national  in  character,  the  need  for  federal  regulation 
has  seemed  urgent  to  many,  arguments  have  been  put  forth  to 
show  why  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  overruled, 
and  companies  doing  an  insurance  business  in  more  than  one 
State  be  held  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  act  of  1008  which  created  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  provides  that  the  Department  shall  have  the  power  "  to 
gather,  compile,  publish  and  supply  useful  information  concern- 
ing corporations  doing  business  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country,  including 
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eorporatioFiis  engaged  in  insuraiam"  In  Congress  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  a  separate  bureau  of  insurance  provided  for,  and 
this  project  was  abandoned  only  in  the  conference  committee  to 
which  the  bill  went  In  his  annual  message  of  December,  1904, 
President  Roosevelt  declared:  ^'  The  business  of  insurance  vitally 
affects  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
national,  and  not  local,  in  its  application.  It  involves  a  multitude 
of  transactions  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  and  be- 
tween American  companies  and  foreign  governments.  I  urge  that 
Congress  carefully  consider  whether  the  .power  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  cannot  constitutionally  be  extended  to  cover  inter- 
aiate  tcansaetions  in  insurance." 

That  the  force  of  the  cases  already  decided  may  be  weakened, 
it  has  been  argued  that  in  each  of  them  the  validity  of  a  state 
law  was  involved  and  not  the  constitutionality  of  a  federal  statute. 
Should  an  act  of  ^Congress,  r^ulative  of  insurance,  be  passed 
and  questioned  in  the  courts,  it  is  argued  that  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  its  validity  would  exist  which  does  not  exist  as  to  the 
invalidity  of  state  laws  claimed  to  be  in  violation  of  the  com- 
juerce  clause. 

Furthermore,  it  is  argued  that  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in 
these  decided  cases  has  been  defective  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  a  contract  of  insurance  is  not,  in  itself,  an  article 
of  commerce.  This  of  course  is  true,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
treated  as  a  piece  of  paper ;  but  though  not  an  article  of  commerce 
it  is,  it  is  argued,  an  instrument  of  commerce.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  said,  "  Every  contract  of  insurance  is  an  agreement  to  pay, 
for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  consideration.  Such  being  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contract,  the  final  object  of  insurance,  or  of  the 
insurance  business,  is  an  exchange  of  property.  This  fact  stands 
out  most  clearly,  perhaps,  in  life  insurance,  where  A  delivers 
annually  to  B  a  certain  amount  of  property,  and  B,  in  return,  at 
a  given  date,  or  upon  the  happening  of  a  given  event  delivers  to 
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A  or  his  appointee,  a  certain  amount  of  property.  The  property 
UBually  consists  of  money/''* 

§  295.  Lotteries, 

By  act  of  March  2^  1893,  entitled  '*An  act  for  the  suppression 
of  lottery  traffic  through  national  and  interstate  commerce  and  the 
postal  service,  suhject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  United 
States/- the  carriage  of  lottery  tickets  from  one  State  to  another, 
whether  hy  mail,  or  by  freight  or  express  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited*  Two  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure 
were  raised*  First^  that  the  r^ulative  power  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  interstate  commerce  did  not  include  the 
power  absolutely  to  prohibit  that  commerce.  This  objection  will 
be  considered  in  a  later  chapter.  Secondly,  it  was  objected  that 
lottery  tickets  are  not  articles  of  eommercej — the  chief  reliance 
for  tliis  contention  being  tlie  decisions  of  the  court  as  to  billg 
of  exchange  and  contracts  of  insurance* 

After  having  been  three  times  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Lottery  Law  was  upheld  in  Champion  v,  AmcB/''*  four 
justices  dissenting.  The  majority,  in  tlieir  opinion^  holding  lot- 
tery tickets  to  be  articles  of  commerce,  say:  ''It  was  said  in 
argument  that  lottery  tickets  are  not  of  any  real  or  substantial 
value  in  themselves,  and  dierefore  ai^e  not  subjects  of  commerce^ 
If  that  were  conceded  to  be  the  only  legal  test  as  to  what  are  to 
be  deemed  subjects  of  the  commerce  that  may  be  regulated  by 
Congress,  we  cannot  accept  as  accurate  the  broad  statement  that 
such  tickets  are  of  no  value*  Upon  their  face  they  showed  that 
the  lottery  company  offered  a  large  capital  prixe^  to  be  paid  to  tho 
holder  of  the  ticket  winning  the  prize  at  the  drawing  advertised 
to  he  held  at  As  unci  on  ^  Paraguav.    Jloney  was  placed  on  deposit 

n  American  Law  Register t  DecembE?r,  IPOO. 
19  28  SUt.  at  Ll  »63. 

»188  U,  S.  321;  23  Sup.  Ct  Rep-  321;  47  L-  ed.  402. 
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at  different  banks  in  the  United  States  to  be  applied  by  the  agents 
representing  the  lottery  company  to  the  prompt  payment  of  prizes. 
These  tickets  were  the  subject  of  traffic;  they  could  have  been 
sold ;  and  the  holder  was  assured  that  the  company  would  pay  to 
Kim  the  amount  of  the  prize  drawn.  That  the  holder  might  not 
have  been  able  to  enforce  his  claim  in  the  courts  of  any  country 
making  the  drawing  of  lotteries  illegal,  and  forbidding  the  circu- 
lation of  lottery  tickets,  did  not  change  the  fact  that  the  tickets 
issued  by  the  foreign  company  represented  so  much  money  pay- 
able to  the  person  holding  them  and  who  might  draw  the  prizes 
affixed  to  them.  Even  if  a  holder,  did  not  draw  a  prize,  the 
tickets,  before  the  drawing,  had  a  money  value  in  the  market 
among  those  who  chose  to  sell  or  buy  lottery  tickets.  In  short, 
a  lottery  ticket  is  a  subject  of  traffic,  and  is  so  designated  in  the  act 
of  1895.  (28  Stat,  at  L.  963,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  I'JOl,  p.  3179.) 
That  fact  is  not  without  significance  in  view  of  what  the  court 
has  said.  That  act,  counsel  for  the  accused  well  remarks,  '  was 
intended  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  prior  acts,  excluding 
lottery  tickets  from  the  mails,  and  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  lottery  matter  from  abroad,  and  to  prohibit  the  act  of  causing 
lottery  tickets  to  be  carried,  and  lottery  advertisements  to  be 
transferred  from  one  State  to  another  by  any  means  or  method.' 
We  are  of  opinion  that  lottery  tickets  are  subjects  of  traffic,  and 
therefore  are  subjects  of  commerce,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
carriage  of  such  tickets  from  State  to  State,  at  least  by  inde- 
pendent carriers,  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  several 
States."^^ 

§  296.  Bearing  of  the  Lottery  Decision  on  Insurance. 

The  holding  by  the  court  that  lottery  tickets  are  articles  of 
commerce  and  may  become  articles  of  interstate  commerce,  has 

21  In  the  minority  opinion  it  is  urged  that  the  same  reasoning  which  had 
been  applied  to  hold  bills  of  exchange  and  policies  of  insurance  not  to  be 
articles  of  commerce  was  applicable  to  lottery  tickets.  "Tlie  lottery  tickets," 
gays  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  speaking  for  the  minority,  "  purports  to  create 
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nndotLbtodlj  increased  tlic  po^^ibilitjr  tliat^  ikould  a  federal  law 
be  enacted  iu  regalation  of  iusuraQoe  coiupamee  doing  busin*^ 
in  more  than  one  State,  it  will  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Courtp  Certainly  there  are  very  great  points  of  similarity  be* 
tii'een  a  .policy  of  in&nrance  and  a  lotten^  ticket.  Like  the  inBur- 
anee  policy,  tlie  lottery  ticket  is  a  proniiae  to  pay  upon  the  hap- 
jjening  of  a  certain  contingency-  Lottery  tickets,  to  be  sure,  do 
indeed  freely  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale  or  e^ehangej  butj 
though  not  so  readily,  insurance  policies  are  also  at  times  sold 
and  exchanged*  Fnrtherrnore,  m  haa  been  already  ob^en^ed, 
afaould  the  constitutionality  of  a  federal  law  in  regulation  of 
insnranee  he  involved,  it  would  receive  the  benefit  of  every 
rational  doubt. 

§  287.  Commerce  Does  not  Include  the  Production  of  the 
Commodities  Transported. 
In  a  aeries  of  most  important  decisions  it  has  been  held  that 
commerce  does  not  begin  until  the  gixxls  intended  for  purchase, 
sale,  or  exchange  in  another  State  have  begun  their  trip  tiiither. 
That  is  to  Bay,  they  must  at  least  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 

contractual  reJatitms,  and  to  furniBli  tbc  means  of  enforcing  a  contract  right* 
This  iu  true  of  in  9 w ranee  fjoHdes^  (tnd  both  are  continj»i*nt  in  nature.  ,  ,  . 
If  a  lottery  tit^kft  U  not  an  article  of  commerce,  how  can  it  become  go  when 
placed  in  nn  envelope  or  box  or  otber  covering,  and  tranaported  hy  an  ex- 
pTesa  company?  To  say  that  the  mere  carrying  of  an  article  which  is  not 
Mi  articlf^  of  comtnerce  in  and  of  it«etf  nerertlictesB  beeomes  mich  the  moment 
it  h  to  be  tranni^tirted  ttani  one  State  to  another,  li  to  transform  a  non^ 
conmiercial  article  into  a,  commercial  one  simply  because  it  is  transported. 
I  cannot  conc4*ive  that  any  sncb  result  can  properly  follow*  It  wmikl  be 
to  aay  that  everything  is  an  article  of  commerce  the  moment  it  is  taken 
to  Ik?  trangportcid  from  place  to  place*  aaid  of  interstate  commerce  if  from 
State  to  5?1jitc.  An  invitation  to  dine,  or  to  take  a  drive,  or  a  note  of 
intioduction,  all  become  articles  of  commerce  under  the  ruling  in  this  case, 
by  being:  dep<^»ited  with  an  express  company  for  transi>ortation»  This  in 
effect  breaks  di^wn  all  the  difTcrence  between  that  which  is.  and  that  whieJi 
isj  not*  an  article  of  commercef  and  the  necessary  conaefitience  is  to  take 
from  the  States  all  juriscHetion  over  the  aubject  so  far  as  interstate  conv 
miinication  m  concerned.  Tt  ib  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  wiping  out 
All  traces  of  state  lines,  and  the  creation  of  a  centralized  government." 
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of  the  agents  who  are  to  transport  them.  The  mere  fact  that 
goods  are  manufactured  to  be  transported  and  sold  in  another 
or  other  States,  or  that  they  have  been  s^egated  in  the  place 
where  produced,  for  that  purpose,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them 
articles  of  interstate  commerce.  In  some  way  they  must  have 
advanced  some  distance  upon  their  way  outside  of  the  State  of 
production.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
facture or  production  is  definitely  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  commerce  clause.  "  Commerce  succeeds  to  manufacture, 
and  is  not  a  part  of  it"  ^ 

This  subject  will  receive  especial  treatment  in  Chapter  XLIII 
in  which  will  be  considered  the  extent  of  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment  under  the  commerce  clause  and,  espe- 
cially, the  discussion  arising  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890. 

§  298.  Intent  to  Export  not  Controlling. 

The  fact  that  goods  are  manufactured  for  export  does  not 
render  their  manufacture  an  element  in  the  interstate  or  foreign 
coromercial  transaction, 

aU.  S.  V.  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  156  U.  S.  1;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  249;  39  L.  ed. 
325.  In  Kidd  V.  Pearson  (128  U.  S.  1;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  6;  32  L,  ed.  346) 
tlie  court  say:  "No  distinction  is  more  popular  to  the  common  mind,  or 
n!cre  clearly  expressed  in  economic  and  political  literature,  than  that  between 
manufacture  and  commerce.  Manufacture  is  transformation  —  the  fashioninsj 
of  raw  materials  into  a  change  of  form  for  use.  The  functions  of  commerce 
are  different.  The  buying  and  selling  and  the  transportation  incidental  thereto 
constitute  commerce;  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  in  the  constitutional 
sense  embraces  the  regulation  at  least  of  such  transportation.  If  it  be 
held  that  the  term  includes  the  regulation  of  all  such  manufactures  as  are 
intended  to  be  the  subject  of  commercial  transactions  in  the  future,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  would  also  include  all  productive  industries 
that  contemplate  the  same  thing.  The  result  would  be  that  Congress  would 
be  invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  States,  with  the  power  to  regulate  not 
only  manufactures  but  also  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  domestic 
fisheries,  mining — in  sliort,  every  branch  of  human  industry.  For  is  there 
one  of  them  that  does  not  contemplate,  more  or  less  clearly,  an  interstate 
or  foreign  market?  Does  not  the  wheat  grower  of  the  Northwest  or  the 
cotton  planter  of  the  South,  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  his  crop  with  an 
ey«  on  the  prices  at  Liverpool,  New  York  and  Chicago?  The  power  being 
vested  in  Congress  and  denied  to  the  States,  it  would  follow  as  an  inevitable 
41 
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This  principle  is  clearly  laiii  tlown  in  Coe  v,  Errol-^  In  tliis 
case  the  couri  held  that  certain  logs  cut  in  New  Hampshire  and 
hauled  to  a  river  to\TO  for  transportation  to  the  State  of  Maine, 
hut  not  yet  actually  started  upon  their  final  way  to  that  State^ 
had  not  hecomo  articles  of  interstate  conmierce.  The  conrt  say: 
*^  Does  the  owner*s  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  tlie  goods,  that 
is,  his  intent  to  export  them,  and  his  partial  preparation  to  do 
80,  exemipt  them  [as  articles  of  interstate  commerce  J  from  taxa- 
tion? .  .  .  Then?  must  ho  a  point  of  time  when  they  ceased 
to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  domestic  law  and  begin  to  bo 
governed  and  protected  by  the  national  law  of  commercial  regula- 
tion, and  that  moment  seems  to  us  to  he  a  legitimate  one  for  this 
purpose,  in  wliich  they  commence  their  final  movement  from  the 
State  of  their  origin^  to  that  of  their  destination*" 

§  299*  Interstate  Commerce  Includes  the  Sale  of  the  Articles 
Imported » 

It  has  been  seen  that  interstate  conamerce  does  not  begin  until, 
by  some  definite  actj  the  goods  have  started  upon  their  trip  outside 
the  State  of  origin.  As  to  the  termination  of  interstate  transporta- 
tion it  has  been  established  that  this  does  not  occur  until  the  goods 
transported  have  reached  their  destination,  been  delivered,  and^ 
either  sold  or  taken  out  of  their  original  packages  in  which 
shipped,  and  thus  commingled  with  the  other  goods  of  the  State, 

The  right  to  import  including  the  right  of  the  importer  to  sell 
the  goods  imported,  and  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  being  a  federal  right,  the  ^States  have  no  more 
constitutional  power  to  restrain  or  regulate  the  sale  of  import^^d 
commodities  by  the  importer  than  they  have  to  prevent  or  regu- 
late their  being  brought  within  the  State. 

This  principle  was  first  clearly  declared  by  Marshall  in  Brown 
V.  Maryland.*"*       Sale/'  declared  the  Chief  Justice,     is  the 

result  that  the  duty  would  devolve  on  Congress  to  regulate  aU  of  tlie9€ 
delicate,  rauUiform  and  vital  intercfttft — ^  inter*>RtB  which  in  their  nature  are 
mnd  rami  he  local  in  nil  the  details  of  their  BUccessful  management/* 
116  IT.  S,  517;  <J  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  475;  20  L.  efi.  715. 
M  12  Wk  419;  0  L.  ed.  GTS. 
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object  of  importation,  and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  inter- 
course of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part.  .  .  .  Congress 
has  a  right  not  only  to  authorize  importation,  but  to  authorize 
the  importer  to  sell/' 

The  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland  had  to  deal  with  foreign  com- 
merce and  it  seemed  for  a  number  of  years  that  its  application 
would  be  limited  to  that  commerce.  Indeed,  that  this  was  so 
was  intimated  as  late  as  1886  in  Eobbins  v.  Taxing  District.^*^ 
But  in  Bowman  v.  Xorthwestern  Railroad,^®  decided  in  1887, 
the  reasoning  indicated  that  the  doctrine  would  be  applied  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin,^^  decided  in  1890, 
this  was  squarely  declared  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  affirmed. 

The  fact  that  the  right  to  engage  in  commerce  carries  with  it 
the  right  to  sell  the  goods  transported,  does  not,  it  has  been  held, 
exclude  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  goods  brought  from  another 
State  still  unsold,  and  still  in  their  original  packages,  provided 
such  goods  be  not  discriminated  against  because  of  their  having 
been  brought  into  the  State  from  another  •Stat45.  As  to  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  however,  the  rule  is  that  until  sale  in  the 
original  package,  or  until  the  breaking  of  the  package,  no  state 
tax  may  be  imposed.  This  prohibition  is,  however,  not  drawn 
from  the  commerce  clause  but  from  the  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  "  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports  or  exports  (Art.  I, 
Sec.  X)." 

This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  else- 
where in  this  treatise. 

§  300.  The  Original  Package  Doctrine. 

From  the  foregoing  sections  it  has  appeared  that  the  State's 
authority  over  articles  brought  in  from  the  other  States  does  not 
•attach,  except  for  purposes  of  taxation,  until  the  articles  so 
brought  in  have  been  sold.  It  will  also  have  appeared,  however, 
from  the  quotations  which  have  been  made,  that  this  rule  is 

25  120  U.  S.  489  ;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  592;  30  L.  ed.  604. 
M  125  U.  S.  465;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  689;  31  L.  ed.  700. 
n  135  U.  S.  100;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  681 ;  34  L.  ed.  128. 
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modified  hy  the  doctrine  that^  whether  sold  or  not,  the  articles 
brought  in  lose  their  interstate  commercial  character,  and  full 
state  authority  at  once  attaches,  as  soon  as  these  articles  have 
in  any  way  become  mixed  with  the  general  mass  of  the  property 
oi  the  State  to  which  they  have  been  transported.  As  a  con- 
venient test  for  determining  when  this  commingling  takes  place, 
the  Supreme  Court  early  developed  the  so-called  "  Original  Pack- 
ago  "  doctrine.  This  doctrine  is  that  so  long  as  the  commodity  is 
kept  in  the  imbroken  package  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  the 
carrier  for  transportation,  no  commingling  with  the  state  goods 
has  taken  place.  At  times  this  has  been  stated  by  the  courts  and 
by  commentators  as  an  absolute  rule.  In  fact^  however,  as  will 
appear  from  the  cases  which  will  be  reviewed,  the  doctrine  does 
not  state  a  right  to  which  the  exporter  is  entitled,  but  a  test  which 
the  court  frequently  finds  it  convenient  to  apply  for  determining 
when  commingling  of  the  imports  with  state  goods  has  taken 
place,  but  which  in  other  cases  may  be  held  inapplicable  because 
of  the  character  of  the  goods  transported. 

The  original  package  doctrine  was  first  stated  by  Marshall  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland^  with  reference  to  the  prohibition  laid  upon 
the  States  as  to  the  taxation  of  exports  and  imports.  There 
must  be,"  says  the  Chief  Justice,  "  a  point  of  time  when  the  pro- 
hibition ceases,  and  the  power  of  the  State  to  tax  commences ;  we 
cannot  admit  that  this  point  of  time  is  the  instant  that  the  articles 
enter  the  country  ...  it  is  sufiieient  for  the  present  to  say, 
generally,  that  when  the  importer  has  so  acted  upon  the  thing 
imported  that  it  has  become  incorporated  and  mixed  up  with  the 
mass  of  property  in  the  country,  it  has,  perhaps,  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive character  as  an  import,  and  has  become  subject  to  the 
taxing  power  of  the  State;  but  while  remaining  the  property  of 
the  importer,  in  his  warehouse,  in  the  original  form  or  package 
in  which  it  was  imported,  a  tax  upon  it  is  too  plainly  a  duty 
on  imports  to  escape  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution.'^^  And, 

28  12  Wh.  419;  6  L.  ed.  678. 

» As  already  observed,  and  will  later  be  more  fully  discussed,  articles  of 
interstate  coromerce  are,  while  in  their  original  packag«fl  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  importer,  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  in  which  they  are. 
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it  is  in  this  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  doctrine  is  laid 
down  that  sale  is  the  object  of,  and  an  essential  ingredient  of 
commerce. 

In  Bowman  v.  Eailway  Co.^  the  court  had  held  that  a  State 
could  not  forbid  a  common  carrier  to  bring  intoxicating  liquor 
into  the  State  from  another  State  or  Territory  except  upon  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  act.  In  Leisy  v.  Hardin^'  the  court 
took  the  further  step  of  declaring  that  the  importers  had  the  right 
to  sell  in  the  original  packages,  unopened  and  unbroken,  articles 
brought  into  the  State  from  another  State  or  Territory,  notwith- 
standing a  statute  of  the  State  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  articles 
except  for  the  purposes  mentioned  therein  and  under  a  license 
from  the  State.  This  statute  the  court  held  unconstitutional, 
saying:  "Under  the  decision  in  Bowman  Eailway  Co.  they 
had  the  right  to  import  beer  into  that  State,  and,  in  the  view 
which  we  have  expressed,  they  had  the  right  to  sell  it,  by  which 
act  alone  it  would  become  mingled  in  the  common  mass  of  prop- 
erty within  the  State.  Up  to  that  point  of  time,  we  hold  that,  in 
the  absence  of  congressional  permission  to  do  so,  the  State  had  no 
power  to  interfere,  by  seizure  or  any  other  action,  in  prohibition 
of  importation  and  sale  by  the  foreign  or  non-resident  importer." 

In  Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania^  the  original  package  test 
was  applied  to  interstate  shipments  of  oleomargarine. 

§  301.  Difficulties  in  Applying  Original  Package  Doctrine 

The  original  package  doctrine,  simple  in  itself,  becomes  at 
times  difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible  of  strict  application  be- 
cause it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  to  be  considered  the 
original  package  which,  until  broken,  preserves  the  commodity 
from  state  control.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  is  no  package 
whatever  to  be  broken.  These  difficulties  are  illustrated  in  the 
cases  which  follow. 

30  125  U.  S.  465;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  689;  31  L.  ed.  700. 
31 135  U.  S.  100;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  681;  34  L.  ed.  128. 

82  Three  justices  dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  state  law  was  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  police  power. 
33  171  U.  S.  1;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  757;  43  L.  ed.  49. 
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In  Austin  v.  Tennessee,"^  decided  six  months  after  the  May 
case,  the  court  was  confronted  by  a  case  in  which  there  was  no 
larger  bundle  or  case,  the  articles  in  question  —  cigarettes  — 
being  shipped  and  transported  in  small  paper  packages,  without, 
however,  being  separately  addressed,  these  packages  being  taken 

of  American  merchants  will  readily  occur  to  everyone.  The  result  would  be 
that  there  might  be  upon  the  shelves  of  a  merchant  in  this  country,  ready 
to  be  used  and  openly  exposed  for  sale,  commodities  or  merchandise  consist- 
ing of  articles  separately  wrapped  and  of  enormous  value  that  could  not  be 
reached  for  local  taxation  until  after  he  had  sold  them,  no  matter  how 
Icng  they  had  beon  kept  by  the  importer  before  selling  them.  It  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  for  which  the  plain- 
tiffs contend  would  encourage  American  merchants  and  traders  seeking  to 
avoid  state  and  local  taxation,  to  import  from  abroad  all  the  merchandise 
and  commodities  which  tliey  would  need  in  their  business.  There  are  other 
considerations  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  determining  the  time  at  which 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  lose  their  character  as  imports  and 
may  be  properly  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the 
State,  subject  to  local  taxation.  If,  as  the  plaintiffs  insist,  each  parcel 
separately  wrapped  and  marked  and  put  in  the  shipping  box,  case,  or  bale, 
is  an  original  package  which,  until  sold,  no  matter  when,  would  retain  its 
distinctive  character  as  an  import,  although  the  box,  case,  or  bale  contain- 
ing them  had  been  opened  and  the  separate  parcels  all  exposed  for  sale,  what 
stands  in  the  way  of  European  manufacturers  opening  branch  houses  in  this 
country,  and  selling  all  their  goods  put  up  in  the  form  of  separate  parcels 
and  packages,  without  paying  anything  whatever  by  way  of  taxation  on 
their  goods  as  property  protected  by  the  law^j  of  the  State  in  which  they  do 
business?  Indeed,  under  plaintiff's  view,  the  Constitution  secures  to  the 
manufacturers  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  this  country  an  immunity  from 
taxation  that  is  denied  to  manufacturers  of  domestic  goods.  An  interpret? - 
tion  attended  with  such  consequences  ought  not  to  be  adopted  if  it  can  be 
avoided  without  doing  violence  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  Undoubtedly 
the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  imports  gives  the 
importer  the  right  to  bring  his  goods  into  this  country  for  sale,  but  he  does 
not,  simply  by  paying  the  duties,  escape  taxation  upon  such  goods  as  prop- 
erty after  they  have  reached  their  destination  for  use  or  trade,  and  the 
box,  case,  or  bale  containing  them  has  been  opened  and  the  goods  exposed 
to  sale."  "  In  our  judgment,"  the  court  conclude,  **  the  *  original  package ' 
in  the  present  ca«e  was  the  box  or  case  in  which  the  goods  imported  were 
shipped,  and  when  the  box  or  case  was  opened  for  the  sale  or  delivery 
of  the  separate  parcels  contained  in  it,  each  parcel  of  goods  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive character  as  an  import  and  became  property  subject  to  taxation  by 
the  State  as  other  like  property  situated  within  its  limits." 

Four  justices  dissented  without,  however,  stating  their  reasons. 

M179  U.  S.  343;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  132;  45  L.  ed.  224. 
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from  loose  pilea  of  such  packages  at  the  factory  by  the  express 
company  in  baskets  furnisheil  by  it^  transported  in  such  baskets, 
and  emptied  therefrom  on  the  counters  of  the  consignees  in  the 
States  to  which  shipped-  Here^  though  there  was  no  larger  tax 
or  bale,  the  court  declined  to  hold  the  small  packages  to  be  tlie 

original  paekages,  and  said  that  the  original  package,  if  there 
wero  one,  was  the  basket 

The  court  say ;  "  The  case  under  consideration  is  really  the 
lirat  one  prosentiug  to  this  court  distinctly  the  question  whether, 
in  holding  that  the  State  cannot  prohibit  the  sale  in  the  original 
package  of  an  article  brought  from  another  State,  the  size  of  the 
package  is  material/'  After  citing  cases,  in  which,  however,  this 
question  had  been  foreshadowed,  the  court  continue:  The  real 
qiiestion  in  this  case  is  whether  the  size  of  the  package  in  which 
the  importation  is  actually  made  is  to  govern;  or,  the  size  of  the 
package  in  which  tbe  bona  fide  transactions  are  carried  on  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesale  dealer  residing  in. 
different  States*  We  hold  to  the  latter  view.  The  whole  theory 
of  the  exemption  of  the  original  paekoge  from  the  operation  of 
state  laws  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  property  is  imparted 
in  the  ordinary  form  in  which,  from  time  immemorial,  foreign 
goods  have  been  brought  into  the  country.  These  have  gone  at 
once  into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  who  ha%'e  been  in 
the  hajbit  of  breaking  the  packages  and  distributing  their  contents 
among  the  several  retail  dealers  throughout  the  State.  It  was  with 
reference  to  this  method  of  doing  business  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
exemption  of  the  oric:inal  package  grew  up.  But  taking  the  words 
*  original  package'  in  their  literal  sense,  a  number  of  so-called 
original  package  manufactories  have  been  stArfeil  through  the 
country,  whose  business  it  is  to  manufacture  goods  for  the  express 
purpose  of  sending  tbcir  products  into  other  States  iu  minute 
packages,  that  may  at  once  go  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers 
and  consumers,  and  thus  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
against  their  importation  and  sale*  In  all  the  cases  which  have 
heretofore  arisen  in  this  court  the  packages  were  of  such  size 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  they  were  to  go  directly  into  the  hands 
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of  the  conflumer,  or  be  used  to  evade  the  police  regulations  of  the 
State  with  r^ard  to  the  particular  article.  No  doubt  the  fact 
that  cigarettes  are  actually  imported  in  a  certain  package  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  original  packages  vtrithin  the  meaning  of 
the  law;  but  this  presumption  attaches  only  when  the  importa- 
tion is  made  in  the  usual  manner  prevalent  among  honest  dealers, 
and  in  a  bona  fide  package  of  a  particular  size.  Without  under- 
taking to  determine  what  is  the  pro.per  size  of  an  original  pack- 
age in  each  case,  evidently  the  doctrine  has  no  application  where 
the  manufacturer  puts  up  the  package  with  the  express  intent 
of  evading  the  laws  of  another  State,  and  is  enabled  to  carry 
out  his  purpose  by  the  facile  agency  of  an  express  company  and 
the  connivance  of  his  consignee.  •  •  •  Practically  the  only 
argument  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  theory  that  these  pack- 
ages of  ten  cigarettes  are  original  packages  is  derivable  from 
the  Kevised  Statutes,  §  3392,  which  requires  that  manufacturers 
shall  put  up  all  cigarettes  made  by  or  for  them,  and  sold  or 
removed  for  consumption  or  use,  in  packages  containing  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  cigarettes  each.  This,  however,  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  —  a  precaution  taken  for  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  internal  revenue  law,  and  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  Section  3243,  which  provides  that  '  the  payment 
of  any  tax  imposed  by  the  internal  revenue  laws  for  carrying  on 
any  trade  or  business  shall  not  be  held  to  exempt  any  person  from 
any  penalty  or  punishment  provided  by  the  laws  of  any  State 
for  carrying  on  the  same  within  such  State,  or  in  any  manner 
to  authorize  the  commencement  or  continuance  of  such  trade  or 
business  contrary  to  the  laws  of  such  State.' 

In  this  Austin  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  court  is  not  at  all  sure 
that  from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  the  original  package 
doctrine  was  applicable;  and  this  became  still  clearer  in  Cook  v. 
Marshall,^  decided  in  1905,  in  which  there  was  not  even  a  basket, 
the  small  packages  being  shipped  absolutely  loose,  and,  presum- 
ably, shoveled  into  and  out  of  the  car,  and  delivered  in  that  con- 

57  Four  justices  dissented. 

w  196  U.  S.  261;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  233;  49  L.  ed.  471. 
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ditioii  to  their  comignee^.  The  court,  however^  held  these  small 
packages,  even  before  opemngj  subject  to  the  police  and  taxing 
powers  of  the  State. 

These  eases  sufficiently  establish  the  fact  that  the  original  pack- 
age doctrine  h  not  so  much  a  rule  iieeeasarily  to  be  followed  by 
the  court  for  fixing  precisely  the  time  at  which  interstate  com- 
mercial transactions  end  and  the  full  state  authority  over  the 
articles  transported  attaches,  as  it  is  a  test  which  in  many  cases 
may  convenient!}'  be  applied  for  determining  this  fact.  And  that 
when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as  to  render  this  test  inap 
plicable,  the  court  will  have  to  ascertain  from  other  circumstances 
whether  or  not  interstate  commerce  has  ended,^ 

§  302,  Summary:  General  Definitions  of  Commerce 

By  way  of  summary  of  what  has  gone  before,  the  following 
general  definitions  of  commerce  may  be  given, 

In  County  of  ilobile  v.  Kimball''^  the  court  declare;  Com- 
merce with  foreign  countries  and  among  the  States,  strictly  eon- 
aideredj  consi^sts  in  intercourse  and  traffic^  including  in  these  terms 
navigation  and  the*  transportation  and  transit  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty^  as  well  as  the  purchase^  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities,'* 
In  Gloucester  Ferry  Co,  v,  Pennsylvania^^  tlie  court  say: 
Commerce  among  the  States  consists  of  intercourse  and  traffic 
between  their  citizens  and  includes  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  and  the  navigation  of  public  waters  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  the  purchase,  sale,  and  ejcchange  of  commodities," 

§  303,  Exclusiveness  of  Federal  Control  over  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

The  federal  authority  over  interstate  commerce  is  not  in  terms 
made  exclusive^  and  the  courts  have  at  times  varied  their  views 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  an  exclusiveness  is  to  be  deemed  implied, 
Prom  the  beginning  the  States  acted  upon  the  ai^sumption  that 

M  €f.  Prentice  and  Kg^ti,  p.  70. 
*0ia2       S.  001;  26  L.  ed.  23S. 

*i  114  U.  S.  196;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  SZt;  20  L.  158. 
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they  were  not  deprived  of  power  to  grant  to  persons  and  corpo- 
rations exclusive  privileges  witbu:»ri^irence  to  the  carrying  on 
upon  land  of  commerce  between  themselves  and  other  States ;  and 
this  practice  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Federal  Government.  As 
to  the  carrying  on  of  interstate  commerce  by  water,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  more  generally  held  that  the  federal  juris- 
diction was  exclusive.  This,  however,  -was  not  judicially  deter- 
mined until  the  decision  of  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.*^ 

§  304.  Gibbons  v.  Ogden. 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the  grant  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  an  individual  of  an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  its  waters 
with  steam  vessels  had  no  constitutional  validity  in  so  far  as 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  was  affected.  In  support  of  this 
judgment,  Marshall,  in  his  opinion,  laid  down  in  general  terms 
the  doctrine  that  by  the  commerce  clause,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  granted  an  exclusive  control  of  commerce  between  the 
States,  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  States  to  grant,  or  to 
withhold,  interstate  or  foreign  commercial  privileges. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  grant  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
did  not  exclude  the  States  from  a  regulative  power  within  the 
same  field,  it  was  argued  by  the  counsel  that  this  was  the  accepted 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  taxing  power.  As  to  this,  Marshall, 
however,  replied :  "  Taxation  is  the  simple  operation  of  taking 
small  portions  from  a  perpetually  accumulating  mass,  susceptible 
of  almost  infinite  division;  and  a  power  in  one  to  take  what  is 
necessary  for  certain  purposes,  is  not,  in  its  nature,  incompatible 
with  a  power  in  another  to  take  what  is  necessary  for  other  pur- 
poses. Congress  is  authorized  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc.,  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  aiid  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  States  to  tax  for  the  support  of  their  own  govern- 
ments; nor  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States  an  exer- 


42  9  Wh.  1 ;  6  L.  ed.  23. 
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cise  of  any  portion  of  tbe  pmver  tliat  is  granted  to  the  United 
States.  Id  imposing  taxea  for  state  purposes,  they  are  not  doing 
what  Congress  h  empowered  to  do.  Congress  is  not  empowered 
to  ta-^  for  those  purposes  which  are  within  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  States,  When,  then,  each  government  exercises  the  power 
of  taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the  power  of  the  other.  Bnt^ 
when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations^ 
or  among  the  several  States,  it  is  exercising  the  very  power  that 
is  granted  to  Congress,  and  is  doing  the  very  thing  which  Con- 
gress is  authorized  to  do.  There  is  no  analogy,  then,  between  the 
power  of  taxation  and  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,'' 

As  to  th(?  enactment  bj  the  States  of  quarantine,  health,  and 
inspection  laws,  the  raliditj"  of  which  had  not  been  qnestionedj 
Marshall  pointed  out  that  these  fall  within  the  police  powers  o£ 
the  States  and  do  not  evidence  the  possession  by  them  of  regu- 
lative authority  over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  precise  point  actually  decided  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  was 
that  the  federal  authority  over  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  is 
exclusive  in  so  far  as  that  oomraerce  is  carried  on  by  water* 
Interstate  conmierce  upon  land  was  not  involved,  and  it  would 
appear  that  general  contemporaneous  construction  of  tbe  ease 
limited  its  operation  to  commerce  by  water 

To  a  certain  degree,  also,  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Marshall 
was  obiter  in  that  it  was  held  that  the  state  action  which  was 
complained  of  was  in  violation  of  existing  acts  of  Congress,  and, 
therefore^  was  void  whether  the  federal  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce was  belt]  conclusive  or  only  concurrent.  But  however  this 
may  be,  the  language  of  Maraball,  and  that  of  Justice  Johnson 
in  a  concurring  opinion,  is  much  broader,  and  the  case  has  since 
GGme  to  be  the  leading  authority  cited  in  support  of  the  principle 

«T!iiB  19  quite  clearly  shown  hy  Mr.  Prentice.  "Ther«  was  notliing  new/* 
Bftjfl  Priinttce,  "  in  the  establishment  of  the  rule  wbicli  to  most  modern 
renders  aeeiua  tlie  grmt  tieliievenient  of  the  ca-se,  that  federal  jxjwer  over 
commerce  is  exelu&ive.  To  the  extent  under  consideration  ^  it  had  alwaya 
h^en  BO  regarded.  .  *  .  That  the  federnl  ptnver  was  esteluiive  seems,  .  .  . 

th<?  suhjeet  was  then  regarded,  to  liave  had  little  relation  to  monopoliea 
of  ttansportiition,  and  no  relation  whatever  to  land  transportation  Bud  ferri* 
ftge/'  Finder al  Control  oc€r  Carriers  and  Corporations^  p.  US* 
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that  the  States  may  not  in  any  way  or  to  any  substantial  extent 
directly  interfere  with,  or  attempt  the  r^ulation  of,  commerce 
between  the  States  by  whatever  agency  that  commerce  may  be 
carried  on.** 

A  review  of  the  cases  which  followed  Gibbons  v,  Ogden  will 
show,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the 
exclusiveness  of  federal  authority  over  commerce  has  not  been 
a  uniform  one.  Without  abandoning  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
are  constitutionally  disqualified  from  directly  interfering  with 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  Supreme  Court  has  at  times 
upheld  state  acts  which  have  in  fact  amounted  to  substantial 
interferences  with  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  And,  indeed, 
the  language  of  the  court,  and  even  of  Marshall  himself  in  cer- 
tain cases,  has  implied  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  state  law  in  regulation  of,  or  interfering  with, 
the  freedom  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  to  be  tested 
rather  by  the  existence  of  a  conflicting  federal  statute,  than  by 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  federal  jurisdiction. 

In  Brown  v.  Maryland,**  decided  three  years  after  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  the  court  held  void  an  act  of  a  State  requiring  importers 
of  foreign  goods  and  persons  selling  the  same  to  take  out  a  license 
for  which  they  were  to  pay  fifty  dollars.  The  act  was  held  void 
not  only  as  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision  forbidding 
the  States  to  levy  duties  on  imports,  but  as  repugnant  to  the  com- 
merce clause,  and  also  in  conflict  with  the  acts  of  Congress 
authorizing  importation.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  case 
did  not  necessarily  involve  the  question  of  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  federal  power  over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.    In  the 

*4  Justice  Johnson,  in  a  concurring  opinion,  argued  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  should  be  baaed  upon  an  emphatic  statement  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  federal  authority  over  commerce.  He  said:  **  The  power  of  a  sovereign 
State  over  commerce  .  .  .  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  power  to  limit 
and  restrain  it  at  pleasure.  And  since  the  power  to  prescribe  the  limits  to 
its  freedom  necessarily  implies  the  power  to  determine  what  shall  remain  un- 
restrained, it  follows  that  the  power  must  be  exclusive;  it  can  reside  in  but 
one  potentate;  hence  the  grant  of  this  power  carries  with  it  the  whole  sub- 
ject, leaving  nothing  for  the  State  to  act  upon." 

«12  Wh.  419;  6  L.  ed.  678. 
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opinion  which  Mtrshall  rendered  that  doctrine  appears,  howerer, 
to  be  aocepte*!*  **Aiiy  charge,'*  b©  sajs*  oo  the  introductioa  and 
ineorporation  of  the  articled  into  and  with  the  mass  of  property 
in  the  coimtrj,  mttsl  be  hostile  to  the  power  giTeo  to  Congress  to 
regulate  commeree'^  And  again^  "  We  cannot  admit  thai  [the 
States^  power  of  taxatioii]  may  be  used  io  as  to  obstroct  the  free 
course  of  a  power  given  to  Congr^s.**^ 

In  Wilson  Blackbird  Creek  Co,.*^  decided  in  1829,  we  find 
a  much  less  strict  interpretation  of  the  exclosiTeness  of  the  federal 
eomtoereial  power.  In  this  case  was  upheld  a  state  law  author- 
izing  the  con«traction  of  a  dam  on  a  navigable  stream*  It  being 
contended  that  navigation  andj  therefore,  commerce  wag  interfered 
with,  Marshall  J  apparently  ao^pling  a  doctrine  of  concurrent 
power,  held  that  inasmtich  as  Congress  had  not  l^slated  upon 
the  subject,  the  law  authorizing  the  dam  was  valid.  He  said: 
**  If  Congress  had  passed  any  act  which  bore  upon  the  case ;  any 
act  in  execution  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  control  state  legislation  over  these  small  nai>igable 
creeks  into  which  the  tide  flows,  we  should  not  feel  much  difficulty 
in  saying  that  a  state  law  coming  in  conflict  with  such  act  would 
be  void.  But  Congress  has  passed  no  such  acL**  And^  later  on: 
"  We  do  not  think  that  the  act  can,  under  all  ciremnstances  of  th© 
case^  be  considered  as  repugnant  to  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce in  its  dormant  state,  as  being  in  conflict  with  any  law  on 
tiie  subject" 

It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  this  language  with  that  used  only 
1  few  years  before  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  and  Brown  v,  Maryland, 
or,  indeed,  with  that  employed  in  cases  decided  a  few  years  later. 
If  either  in  the  Blackbird  Creek  case  itself  nor  in  the  later  cases 
does  Marshall  indicate  that  he  intends  or  had  intended  to  declare 
1  doctrine  different  from  that  earlier  asserted.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that,  though  not  so  expressed,  Marshall  held  that  the 
damming  of  the  creek^  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reclaim  cer- 
tiin  marsh  lands  was  a  legitimate  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  police 


•  A  di3&Ptiting  opinion  was  fil^  bj  Justiise  ThoiDpsoik 
«»Pet  245:  7  L.  ed.  412, 
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power  which,  in  the  absence  of  express  congressional  prohibition, 
might  be  justified  even  though  navigation  were  to  some  extent 
evidently  aflFected, 

§  305.  New  York  v.  Miln. 

In  New  York  v.  Hiln,^  decided  in  1837,  the  relation  of  the 
States'  police  powers  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  carefully 
considered.  In  this  case  a  state  law  was  upheld  which  required 
masters  of  all  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  make 
certain  reports  as  to  passengers  carried,  and  imposed  certain 
penalties  in  case  this  was  not  done.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  rendered  by  Justice  Barbour.  In  this  opinion  it  is  declared 
that,  "We  shall  not  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  question 
whether  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  be  or  be  not  exclusive  of 
the  States,  because  the  opinion  which  we  have  formed  renders  it 
unnecessary,  in  other  words  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  is  not 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  of  police,  and  that  being  thus  con- 
sidered, it  was  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  States."  This  police  power  is,  however,  so 
broadly  defined,  as  in  effect  to  give  to  the  States  a  concurrent 
power  of  legislating  with  reference  to  matters  subject  to  federal 
legislation.  "  Whilst  a  State  is  acting  within  the  legitimate  scope 
of  its  powers  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained,"  the  opinion  declares, 
"  it  may  use  whatever  means,  being  appropriate  to  that  end,  it 
may  think  fit;  although  they  may  be  the  same,  or  so  nearly  the 
same,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  those  adopted  by  Con- 
gress acting  under  a  different  power,  subject  only,  say  the  court, 
to  this  limitation,  that  in  the  event  of  collision  the  law  of  the 
State  must  yield  to  the  law  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Even  then,  if  the 
section  of  the  act  [of  the  State]  in  question  could  be  considered 
as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  commercial  regulation,  the  prin- 
ciple here  laid  down  would  save  it  from  condemnation,  if  no  such 
collision  [with  an  act  of  Congress]  exist." 

From  this  language  it  is  apparent  that  the  test  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  state  law  is  not  as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  federal  au- 


«11  P€t.  102;  &  L.  €d.  648. 
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thoTity,  tut  as  to  tlie  existence  of  a  countervailing  act  of  Congress. 
In  other  words,  the  concurrent  theory  is,  to  this  extent,  adopted. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Story  argued  stronglj  for  the 
imconstitutionality  of  the  state  law  and  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
federal  authority  and  assertetl  that  Marshall,  before  whom  the 
case  was  first  argiied,  had  been  in  agreement  with  bim<  The 
existence  of  police  powers  in  the  States  he  admitted,  but  not  that 
these  powera  might  ever  be  used  for  the  regulation  of  matters 
placed  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
**A  State/'  he  declared,  "  cannot  make  a  regulation  of  commerce 
to  enforce  its  health  lawa^  because  it  is  a  means  drawn  from  its 
authority.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  means  adopted  to  the 
en<]j  but  it  is  qnite  a  different  question  whether  it  be  a  means 
within  the  competency  of  the  state  jurisdictiotu" 

§  SOS.  License  Cases. 

The  next  important  construction  of  the  extent  of  the  federal 
authority  over  commerce  was  that  given  in  the  group  of  cases 
known  as  the  License  Cases^'**  decided  in  1846.  These  cases  in- 
volved  state  laws  fixing  conditions  of,  and  requiring  licenses  for, 
the  sale  of  certain  goods  imported  from  other  States,  The  justices, 
though  unanimous  in  upholding  the  state  laws,  were  divided  as  to 
the  grounds  upon  w*hieh  their  validity  should  be  vested*  By  sev- 
eral the  concurrent  the<-iry  was  relied  upon;  by  others  the  police 
power  of  the  States ;  w-hile,  in  some  cases,  both  of  these  grounds 
were  advanced.  There  was  not,  how^ever,  a  majority  of  the  court 
in  support  of  either  one  of  these  positions.  It  is  remarkable, 
however^  tliat  no  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  in  advocacy  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  Federal  Government* 

The  concurrent  theory  was  most  clearly  and  de-finitely  stated  by 
Taney  in  his  opinion*  lie  said:  *^  The  controlling  and  supreme 
power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  the  several  States 
if*  undoubtedly  conferred  upon  Congressp  Yet,  in  my  judgment, 
the  State  may  nevertheless,  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of  trade, 
or  for  the  prot^tion  of  the  health  of  its  citizens,  make  regulations 


«5  How,  504;  12  I*  ed.  250. 
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§  307.  Passenger  Cases. 

Two  years  after  the  License  CaseSj  the  court  was  again  called 
upon,  in  the  so-called  Passenger  Cases,^  to  e^>nsider  the  regulative 
powers  of  the  States  with  reference  to  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
inerce.  Here  there  was  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  Xew  York 
V,  Miln,  a  law  of  New  York  being  held  void  which  authorized  the 
state  health  commissioners  to  collect  certain  fees  from  captains  of 
ships  arriving  at  the  .ports  of  the  State ;  and  a  law  of  Massachusetts 
annulled  which  required  cap  t  a  iris  of  ships  to  give  certain  bonds 
as  to  immigrants  landed,  and  which  provided  for  the  payment  of 
a  small  sima  by  each  immigrant 

In  these  Passenger  Cases,  as  in  the  License  Cases,  no  opinion 
representing  that  of  a  majority  of  the  court  was  rendered,  the  jus- 
tices preparing  individual  arguments  in  support  of  their  several 
positions.  Justice  McLean  asserted  emphatically  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  federal  jurisdiction.  Justice  Wayne  agreed  as  to  this, 
but  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  argue  it  in  the  cases  at  bar. 
The  three  other  justices,  concurring  in  the  judgment  that  the  laws 
in  question  were  in  violation  of  existing  federal  laws  and  treaties, 
did  not  commit  themselves  upon  the  question  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  federal  power*  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
argued  that  the  state  laws  were  valid  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
States'  police  power.  Justice  Woodbury,  also  dissenting,  reaf- 
firmed the  doctrine  declared  by  him  in  the  License  Cases,  and 
held  the  laws  valid  as  local  in  nature  and  operation, 

§  308.  Cooley     Port  Wardens. 

In  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens j*^^  decided  in  1851,  the  Supreme 
Court,  three  justices  dissenting,  accepted  the  principle  that  had 
been  suggested  by  Webster  and  approved  by  Justice  Woodbury, 
and  upheld  a  pilotage  law  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  ground  that, 
though  it  was  a  regulation  of  commerce,  it  was  with  reference  to 
a  matter  properly  lending  itself  to  local  state  control,  and  one 
for  the  regulation  of  which  Congress  had  not  legislated-  Justice 

W  7  How,  283  J  12  L.  ed.  702. 
61 12  How.  209;  13  L.  ed.  990. 
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Curtis,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  When  the 
nature  of  a  power  like  this  [the  commerce  power]  is  spoken  of, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  nature  of  the  power  requires  that  it  should 
be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  it  must  be  intended  to  refer 
to  the  subjects  of  that  power,  and  to  say  that  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legislation  by  Congress.  Now  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  embraces  a  vast  field,  containing  not 
only  many  but  exceedingly  various  subjects,  quite  unlike  in  their 
nature,  some  imperatively  demanding  a  single  uniform  rule,  oper- 
ating equally  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  every  port; 
and  some,  like  the  subject  now  in  question,  as  imperatively  de- 
manding that  diversity,  which  alone  can  meet  the  local  necessities 
of  navigation.  Either  absolutely  to  affirm,  or  deny,  that  the  nature 
of  this  power  requires  exclusive  l^islation  by  Congress,  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  this  power,  and  to  assert  con- 
cerning all  of  them,  what  is  really  applicable  to  but  a  part.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court  that  the  mere  grant  to 
Congress  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  did  not  deprive  the 
States  of  power  to  regulate  pilots." 

The  doctrine  of  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Bowman  v.  R.  R. 
Co.^  the  doctrine  is  declared  to  be  firmly  established.*^ 

6>  Justice  McLean,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  restated  his  doctrine  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  federal  power,  including  such  matters  of  local  regula- 
tion as  that  of  pilotage.  Justice  Daniel,  though  concurring  in  the  judgment 
rendered,  declared  that  he  did  so  "because  this  was  a  matter  which  the  States 
had  never  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  which  was  not  im- 
plied in  the  commercial  power  which  had  been  granted  to  that  government. 

« 125  U.  S.  465;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  689;  31  L.  ed.  700. 

M"The  doctrine  now  firmly  established  is  that  where  the  subject  upon 
which  Congress  can  act  under  its  commercial  power  is  local  in  its  nature 
or  sphere  of  operation,  such  as  harbor  pilotage,  or  improvement  of  harbors, 
the  establishment  of  beacons  and  buoys  to  guide  vessels  in  and  out  of  port, 
the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  rivers,  the  erection  of  wharves,  piers 
and  docks,  and  the  like,  which  can  be  properly  regulated  only  by  special 
provisions  adapted  to  their  localities,  the  State  can  act  until  Congress  inter- 
feres and  supersedes  its"  authority ;  but  when  the  subject  is  national  in  its 
character,  and  admits  and  requires  uniformity  of  regulation,  affecting  alike 
all  the  States,  such  as  transportation  between  the  States,  including  the 
importation  of  goods  from  one  State  to  another,  Congress  can  alone  act  upon 
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The  rule  thus  stated  as  to  the  distinction  between  subjects  re- 
quiring  general  and  those  necessitating,  or  at  least  rendering 
highly  desirablBj  local  r^nlation,  I3  a  simple  and  rational  one. 
It  isj  howeveTj  one  which,  in  application,  has  not  infrequently 
given  rise  to  considerable  difiieultj,  there  being  no  definite  criteria 
for  distinguishing  between  these  t^^o  classes  of  subjects.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  that  each  case  should  be  determined  by  itself, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  each  instance  deciding  whetlier  tbe  state 
law  in  question  is,  or  is  not,  regulative  of  a  matter  properly  re- 
quiring national  controL*^ 

§  309,  Subjects  of  Local  Regulation  by  the  States. 

Among  the  more  important  subjects  which,  it  has  been  keldj 
may.  In  the  absence  of  federal  legislation,  ^be  ct:m trolled  by  the 
States,  because  Uiey  lend  themselves  to  local  regulatiou,  are  fer- 
ries, bridges,  pilotage,  and  harbor  regulations. 

The  purpose  of  this  treatise  which  is  the  determination  and 
statement  of  the  general  principles  of  United  States  constitutional 
law  does  not  require  us  to  review  in  any  detail  the  adjudications 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  these  several  subjects.  As  has  been 
saidy  each  case  has  to  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  general  rule  governing  all  the  cases  is,  perhaps,  best  stated 
and  the  authorities  summarized,  in  Covington^  etc.^  Bridge  Co.  v, 
Kentucky,^ 

it  and  provide  the  needed  regulations.  The  abs<>nce  of  my  law  of  Congress 
on  the  BuKject  is  equivalent  to  it$  declaration  that  conimeroe  in  that  matter 
sljall  be  free.** 

sa*lTiajer  in  a  note  in  his  Caae^  on  Const iiutional  Lqw^  p.  21fiO»  points 
cmt  that  this  question  as  to  the  need  for  local  or  national  regulation  ia, 
inherently^  a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial  one, 

6«154  U,  204;  U  Sup.  Ct  Hep.  1087;  38  L.  ed,  062,  "The  adjudica- 
tion a  of  this  court  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  States  over  the  general 
aubjeet  of  commerce  are  divisible  into  three  claBsea.  Firsts  those  in  which 
tlie  State  is  exclusive;  seconds  those  in  which  tlie  States  may  act  In  the 
absence  of  legialation  by  Congress;  third,  thosie  in  which  the  action  of  Congresa 
is  excTn!(ive  and  the  States  cannot  interfere  at  all.  The  first  class*  including 
all  those  wherein  the  States  have  plenary  power,  and  Congrefts  has  no  rijjht 
to  interfere^  cftncem  the  strictly  internal  commerce  of  the  State*  and  while 
the  regulations  of  the  State  may  affect  ititeratate  commerce  iiidir€fctly,  their 
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§  310.  The  Police  Powers  of  the  States  and  Commerce. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  authority  of  the  States  to  legislate 
with  reference  to  commercial  matters  of  a  local  character,  is  the 
power  of  the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  to  enact 
and  enforce  measures  which  incidentally,  but  often  substantially, 
affect  interstate  commerce. 

The  distinction  that  is  drawn  between  these  police  powers  of  the 
States,  and  their  authority  to  enforce  local  commercial  regulations 
is  that,  in  the  absence  of  countervailing  federal  legislation,  the  lat- 
ter are  valid  even  though  conceded  to  bear  directly  upon  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  whereas  the  police  r^ulations  are  only  valid 

bearing  upon  it  is  so  remote  that  it  cannot  be  termed  in  any  jufti  sense 
an  interference.  Within  the  second  class  of  cases  —  those  of  what  may  be 
termed  concurrent  jurisdiction  —  are  embraced  laws  for  the  r^ulation  of 
pilots  (Cooley  v.  Philadelphia  Port  Wardens,  12  How.  2»9;  13  L.  ed.  996; 
Pacific  Mail  SS.  Co.  v.  Joliffe,  2  WalL  450^  17  L.  ed,  805;  JB?«  jwrte  AlcXiel, 
13  Wall.  236;  20  L.  ed.  624;  Wilson  v.  McNamce,  102  U.  S.  572;  2i5  L.  ed. 
234)  ;  quarantine  and  inspection  laws  and  the  policing  of  harbors  (Gibbons 
T.  Ogden,  9  WTieat,  1;  6  L.  ed.  23;  New  York  v.  Miln,  11  Pet.  102;  9  L.  ed 
648;  Turner  Maryland,  107  U.  S.  38;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  44;  27  K  ed.  370; 
Morgan's  L.  &  T.  R.  &  SS.  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Board  of  Health,  118  U.  S. 
455;  G  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1114;  30  L.  ed.  237);  the  improvement  of  navigable 
ehannels  (Mo4>ile  Co.  v.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691;  26  L.  ed.  238;  Eseanaba 
ft  L.  M.  Transp.  Co.  v.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678;  2  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  185;  27 
L.  ed.  442;  Huse  v.  Glover,  119  U.  S.  543;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  313;  30  L.  ed. 
487);  the  regulation  of  wharves,  piers  and  docks  (Cannon  v.  New  Orleans, 
20  Wall.  577;  22  L.  ed.  417;  Keokuk  N.  K  Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  95  U.  S. 
80,  24  L.  ed.  377;  Northwestern  U.  Packet  Co.  v.  St.  Louis,  100  U.  S.  423; 
25  L.  ed.  688;  Cincinnati,  P.  B.  S.  &  P.  Packet  Co.  v.  Catlettsburg,  105  U.  S. 
559;  26  L.  ed.  I ;  Parkersburg  &  O.  R.  Transp.  Co.  v.  Parkersburg,  107  U.  S. 
691;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  732;  27  L.  ed.  584;  Ouachita  &  M.  R.  Packet  Co.  v. 
Aiken,  121  U.  S.  444;  7  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  907;  30  Ia  ed.  976) ;  the  construction 
of  dams  and  bridges  across  navigable  waters  of  a  State  (Wilson  v.  Black 
Bird  Creek  Marsh  Co.,  2  Pet.  245;  7  L.  ea.  412;  Cardwell  v.  American  River 
Bridge  Co.,  113  U.  S.  206  ;  5  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  423;  28  L.  ed.  959;  Pound  v. 
Turck,  95  U.  S.  459  ;  24  L.  ed.  525),  and  the  establishment  of  ferries  (Con- 
way V.  Taylor,  1  Black,  603).  But  wherever  such  laws,  instead  of  being 
of  a  local  nature  and  not  affecting  interstate  commerce  but  incidentally, 
are  national  in  their  character,  the  non-action  of  Congress  indicates  its  will 
that  such  commerce  shall  be  free  and  nntrammeled,  and  the  case  falls  within 
the  third  class  —  of  those  laws  wherein  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  is  ex- 
clusive. (Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622;  5  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1091;  29  Ia  ed. 
257;  Bowman  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.  Co.,  126  U.  S.  466;  8  Sup.  Ct  Rep. 
689;  31  L.  ed.  700.)" 
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wiien  their  influence  upon  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  an 
incidental  J  indirect  one.  In  other  words,  as  to  matters  of  local 
concern,  the  States  are  recognized  to  have  a  concurrent  legislative 
power  in  the  fields  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  while  as 
to  police  measures  (and  the  same  is  true  as  to  tax  laws  or  other 
state  laws  for  the  regulation  of  domestic  commerce)  the  States 
have  an  authority  which  is  not  concurrent  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  which  is,  when  kept  within  its  proper  sphere,  exclusive 
of  federal  control*  Thus,  local  regulations  even  though  they 
oi>erate  directly  upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  are  valid 
unless  and  until  there  is  federal  legislation  concerning  the  same 
subject.  Tax  laws,  laws  for  the  regulation-  of  domestic  commerce 
and  police  regulations,  upon  tha  other  hand,  have  no  constitu- 
tional  validity  whatever  if  they  operate  directly  and  primarily  as 
a  restraint  upon  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  as  such. 

To  the  writer  it  would  seem  that  the  foregoing  distinction  be- 
tween the  concurrent  local  legislative  powers  and  the  police 
powers  of  the  States  with  reference  to  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce is  an  unnecessary  and  confusing  one,  for  the  fact  is  to  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  local  regulations  which  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  section  may  properly  he  described  as  police  regu- 
lations and  justified  as  snch.  If,  and  when,  so  justified,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  courts,  without  changing  substantially  the  effect 
of  its  holdings,  to  accept  finally  and  completely  the  doctrine  of 
the  esjclusiveness  of  the  feflcral  authority  over  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  base  the  validity  of  local  state  commercial 
regulations  not  upon  a  state  concurrent  legislative  power  as  to  local 
matters,  but  upon  the  States'  police  or  other  resented  powers**^ 
However,  the  courts  still  recognize  the  distinction  between  the 
two  sources  of  state  power  to  affect  interstate  commerce  by  their 
legislation,  and  this  practice  is,  therefore,  here  followed. 

That  a  state  law  which,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  police  power  is  not  rendered  invalid  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  interstate  commerce  is  thereby  incidentally  affected 
is  well  established. 


w»See  Cooke,  Comtncrce  Cltitise,  §  55, 
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In  Hennington  v.  Georgia,*^^  in  which  case  was  upheld  the 
validity  of  a  state  statute  prohibiting  the  running  of  freight 
trains  on  Sundays,  the  court,  after  a  review  of  adjudged  cases, 
say :  "  These  authorities  make  it  clear  that  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  the  States,  passed  under  their  admitted  police  powers, 
and  having  a  real  relation  to  the  domestic  peace,  order,  health,  and 
safety  of  their  people,  but  which,  by  their  necessary  operation, 
affect  to  some  extent  or  for  a  limited  time  the  conduct  of  com- 
merce among  the  States,  are  yet  not  invalid  by  force  alone  of  the 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  such  commerce,  and,  if 
not  obnoxious  to  some  other  constitutional  provision  or  destructive 
of  some  right  secured  by  the  fundamental  law,  are  to  be  respected 
in  the  courts  of  the  Union  until  they  are  superseded  and  displaced 
by  some  act  of  Congress  passed  in  execution  of  the  power  granted 
to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Local  laws  of  the  character  mentioned 
have  their  source  in  the  powers  which  the  States  reserved,  and 
never  surrendered  to  Congress,  of  providing  for  the  public  health, 
the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety,  and  are  not,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  considered  in  their  own  nature, 
regulations  of  interstate  commerce  simply  because,  for  a  limited 
time  or  to  a  limited  extent,  they  cover  the  field  occupied  by  those 
engaged  in  such  commerce.  The  statute  of  Georgia  is  not  directed 
against  interstate  commerce.  It  establishes  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct applicable  alike  to  all  freight  trains,  domestic  as  well  as 
interstate.  It  applies  to  the  transportation  of  interstate  freight 
the  same  rule  precisely  that  it  applies  to  the  transportation  of 
domestic  freight." 

57  1G3  U.  S.  299;  16  &up.  Ct.  Rep.  1086;  41  L.  ed.  166. 

ssXhis  equality  of  treatment  of  interstate  and  domestic  commerce  ia  not, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  an  infallible  test  as  to  the  validity  of  state  law  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  Tlius  in  Robbins  v.  Taxing  District  of  Shelby  Co.  ( 120 
U.  S.  489;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  692;  30  L.  ed.  694)  the  court  were  obliged 
to  abandon  this  rule.  Tlie  court  there  say:  "It  is  strongly  urged,  as  if  it 
were  a  material  point  in  the  case,  that  no  discrimination  is  made  between 
domestic  and  foreign  drummers  —  those  of  Tennessee  and  those  of  other  States 
—  that  all  are  taxed  alike.  But  that  does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  Inter- 
state commerce  cannot  be  taxed  at  all,  even  though  the  same  amount  of  tax 
should  be  laid  on  domestic  commerce,  or  that  which  is  carried  on  solely 
within  the  State.  This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  The  State  Freight  Tax 
Cases  (15  Wall.  232;  21  L.  ed.  146)." 
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This  interference  with  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  it  is 
to  be  cfnphaaized,  is  peniiitteJ  onlj  when  the  necessities  and  the 
convenienee  of  the  public  seem  to  demand  it  and  when  the  regu- 
lation .provided  for  is  a  reasonable  and  just  one.  In  other  wordsj 
the  States  may  not^  nnder  the  guim  of  an  exercise  of  their  police 
pow^rSj  attempt  what  in  effei^t  amonnts  to  a  direct  regulation  of 
interntate  and  foreign  commerce,  or  impose  an  unnnecessary  or 
arbitrary  burden  upon  interstate  carriers.  As  will  later  appear 
the  same  principle  applies  to  the  exercise  of  the  other  powers  of 
the  Statesj  as  for  example,  the  power  to  tax,  or  to  regulate  do- 
mestic commerce-  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  it  is  often  the 
case  that  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  are  indirectly  and  even 
substantially  affected.  But  in  no  case  can  regulation  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  be  the  direct  or  primary  aim  of  the  State's 
action.  If  this  is  the  aim  or  effect,  no  support  for  the  validity 
of  the  law  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  law  a  police  regulation- 
The  substantial  question  in  any  given  case  is/^  say  the  court  in 
Henderson  Mayor,^  "  whether  or  not  there  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  a  power  reserved  to  the  States^  whether  or  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  *  police  power/  It  has  been  well  said  as  to  the  police 
power,  that  *  no  definition  of  it  and  no  urgency  for  its  use  can 
authori:^e  a  State  to  exercise  it  in  regard  to  a  subject-matter  which 
has  been  confided  exclusi^'ely  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  by  the 
Constitution,  Nothing  is  gained  in  the  argument  by  calling  it 
the  police  power,' ^ 

An  interesting  and  recent  case  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
court  w*ill  not  permit  interstate  carriers  to  be  subjected  to  unneces- 
sary or  unreasonable  police  regulations  is  Houston,  etc,  K,  R. 
Co.  V,  Maves-*^  In  this  case  it  was  hold  that  a  state  law  which 
penalized  the  failure  of  a  railway  company  to  furnish  shippers 
with  cars  within  a  certain  number  of  days  after  notice,  and  per- 
mitted no  excuse  except  inability  arising  from  strikes  or  other 
public  calamity,  was  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to 

U.  8.  2rrS*:  ifcl.  543. 

mcf.  U  a  ft  S.  R,y.  Co.  v.  Ohio.  173  U,  S.  285;  19  Sup,  €t  Rep.  465; 
43  h.  od.  702. 

•1201  h\      321 ;  m  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  401;  50  L.  ed.  772. 
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interstate  carriers.  The  court  say:  "Although  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  statute  is  not  far  from  the  line  of  proper  police 
regulatioiiy  we  think  that  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  that, 
as  applied  to  interstate  commerce,  it  transcends  the  legitimate 
powers  of  the  legislature." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  federal  court  will  examine  a  state 
police  r^ulation  not  only  with  reference  to  the  fact  whether  or 
not  it  amounts  to  a  direct  r^nlation  of  interstate  commerce,  but 
whether  its  provisions  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  reasonable, 
practicable,  and  just,  as  to  furnish  an  excuse  and  justification 
for  the  incidental  interference  with  interstate  commerce  which 
their  enforcement  will  necessitate. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  police  powers  of  the  States  and 
interstate  commerce,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  however  incidental 
their  eflFect  upon  such  commerce  they  have,  of  course,  no  validity 
in  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  existing  federal  statutes.  In  Hous- 
ton V.  Mayes®*  the  court  say:  "  Of  course  such  [police}  rules  are 
inoperative  if  conflicting  with  regulations  upon  the  same  subject 
enacted  by  Congress." 

§  311.  Applications  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Police  Powers  of  the 
State  in  Their  Relation  to  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  exercise  of  police  powers 
by  the  States  in  their  relation  to  interstate  commerce  have  been 
stated.  It  remains  but  to  enumerate  certain  of  the  applications 
which,  in  specific  inst^ces,  these  doctrines  have  received. 

§  312.  State  Regulation  of  Interstate  Trains. 

A  series  of  cases  have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  with 
reference  to  the  validity  of  state  laws  seeking  to  control  the  man- 
ner of  running  and  operating  trains.  When  the  provisions  of 
these  laws  have  been  found  reasonably  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  convenience  of  the  people,  and  not  discriminative  against 
interstate  trains,  they  have  been  upheld  in  their  application  to 
such  interstate  trains.  Thus  state  laws  have  been  sustained  which 


«2  201  U.  S.  321 ;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  491 ;  50  L.  ed.  772. 
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-  '  -  T  freight  traim  on  Sunday;®  for- 
^  '  re<iuiring  trains  to  stop  at  count v 
'palotia  centers     requiring  locomotive  engi- 
and  licensed  by  the  state  authoniies;^  re- 
W  examined  from  time  to  time  with 
7  t/>  diitinguiah  colors;^  requiring  telegraph 
7>atrhes  and  to  transmit  and  deliver  them 
applied  to  messages  from  outside  the 
lil-srajr  companies  to  fix  their  rates  annually 
a  of  piuisengers  and  freight,  and  also  requir- 
»  pfiated  eopy  of  such  rates  at  all  their  stations  f 
^•MiliJilion  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  of 
iff^i?  ^  liaaHng  of  passenger  cara,  and  directing 
r«n«ti  to  be  placed  on  railroad  bridges  and 
hes  thereto;^*  providing  that  no  contract 
'  -Mrporation  from  the  liability  of  a  com- 
.  passengers^  which  would  have  existed 
til  Uen  made;^  and  declaring  that  when  a  com- 
^  for  transportation  anything  directed  to  a 
...^  ,  ,^  beyond  the  terminus  of  hig  own  line  or  route, 

Owtrgai,  im  U.  S.  200;  la  Sup.  Ct.  Rep*  lose;  41  ed. 
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he  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  assume  an  obligation  for  its  safe 
carriage  to  such  point  of  destinatian^  unless ^  at  the  time  of  such 
acceptance,  sueh  carrier  be  released  or  exempted  from  such  lia- 
bility by  contract  in  writing  signed  by  the  owner  or  his  agentJ* 
In  none  of  these  cases  was  it  thought  that  the  regulations  wero 
unreasonable,  or  operated  in  any  just  sense  as  a  restriction  upon 
interstate  commerce 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  some  of  the  state  police 
regulations  which  have  been  sustained  in  their  application  to  in- 
terstate traffic  have  bad  for  their  aim  not  the  health,  morals,  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  States  enacting  them,  but  simply  public 
convenience.  In  Lake  Shore,  etc,,  Ry,  Co.  Ohio,^^  in  which 
prior  decisions  upon  this  point  are  carefully  considored,  the  court 
say:  *^  The  power  of  the  State^  by  appropriate  legislation,  to 
provide  for  the  public  convenience,  stands  upon  the  same  ground 
precisely  as  its  power  by  appropriate  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public  safety*  Whether 
legislation  of  either  kind  is  inconsistent  with  any  power  granted 
to  the  General  Government  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  rules.'* 

But  in  Illinois  Central  Ry,  Co,  v,  Illinois"  a  state  law  was  held 
Toid  as  unnecessarily  restraining  interstate  commerce  which  re- 
quired trains  to  run  out  of  their  regular  routes  in  order  to  make 
certain  specified  stops.  So  also  in  Mississippi  Kail  road  Com.  v* 
Illinois  Central  Ky*  Co  J®  was  held  void  an  order  of  a  state  rail- 
road commission  requiring  a  railway  company  to  stop  its  inter- 
state trains  at  a  specified  county  seat,  where  proper  and  adequate 
passenger  facilities  were  already  otherwise  provided.  In  this 
ease  the  fact  that  the  interstate  trains  were  carrying  the  mails  is 
given  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  delayed  except 
for  substantial  reasons.    The  court  say:       The  fact  that  the 

74  Richmond  &  A,  Co.  v.  R.  A.  FatterBon  Tobaeco  Ct>.^  169  U.  8.  311; 
IS  PJiip.  Ct.  Rep.  335;  42  L,  ed,  759, 

^^Thia  sumtnjiry  ib  substeiitiiiUy  taken  from  that  given  hj  the  court  in 
Miflsivuri  Pacific  Kv,  Co.  Larabee  Flour  MiUa  Co,,  211  U,  S,  612;  29  Sup, 
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coinpfitij  has  cod  tracts  to  transport  the  mails  of  the  United  States 
withia  a  time  which  requires  great  speed  for  the  trains  carrying 
them,  whUe  not  conclusive,  may  still  be  considered  upon  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  propriety  of  stopping  such  trains  at  certain 
stations  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State*"  Also  the  impairment 
of  the  ability  of  the  road  in  question  to  compete  with  its  rivals 
was  consi  tiered.  ''A  wholly  unneceasary,  even  though  a  small 
obstacle,'^  the  court  say^  ought  notj  in  fairness,  to  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  an  interstate  road,  which  may  thus  be  unable  to  meet 
the  competition  of  its  rivals,"  Finally,  sitmmarizing  its  position, 
the  court  declare:  *'We  by  no  means  intend  to  impair  the 
strength  of  the  previous  decisions  of  this  court  on  the  subject,  nor 
to  assume  that  the  interstate  transportation,  either  of  passengers  or 
freigbtj  is  to  be  regarded  as  overshadowing  the  rights  of  the  r^i- 
dents  of  the  States  throngh  which  the  railroad  passes  to  adequate 
railroad  facilities-  Both  claims  are  to  be  considered^  and,  after 
the  wants  of  the  residents  within  the  State  or  locality  throngh 
which  the  road  passes  have  been  adequately  supplied,  regard  being 
had  to  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  they  ought  not  to  be 
penuitted  to  demand  more,  at  the  cost  of  the  ability  of  the  road 
to  successfully  compete  with  its  rivals  in  the  transportation  of 
interstate  passenger  and  freight/'  So  also  in  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Hy,  Co.  V,  Wharton"^*  was  held  void  an  order  made  under  state 
authority  as  to  the  stoppage  on  signal  of  certain  fast  mail  trains, 
the  argnment  being  that  sufficient  service  was  otherwise  provided 
between  the  points  in  question. 

In  Hall  V.  DeCuii^  the  court  held  void  as  to  interstate  carriers 
a  state  law  which  prohibited  any  discrimination  against  passen- 
gers carried  within  the  St-ates,  on  account  of  race  or  color ^  the 
argument  lieing  that  anch  a  regulation  in  its  operation  would  neces- 
sarily affect  not  merely  the  local  jwrtion  of  the  interstate  traffic, 
but  the  entire  interstate  trip,^^ 

Wf07  U.  S.  328;  2S  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  121;  52  II  «d,  230* 
«05  U.  S.  485;  24  L-  ed.  547. 
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In  McXeill  v.  Southern  Railway  Co.^  the  Supreme  Court  held 
invalid  an  order  of  a  state  authority  compelling  a  railway,  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  to  deliver  cars  containing  interstate  ship- 
ments beyond  its  own  right  of  way  to  a  private  siding.  This 
order,  it  was  declared,  "  manifestly  inxposed  a  burden  so  direct 
and  so  onerous  as  to  leave  no  room  for  question  that  it  was  a  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce." 

However  in  Missouri  Pacific  Ey.  Co.  v.  Larabee  Flour  Mills 
Co.^  the  court  upheld  an  order  of  a  state  authority  addressed  to 
an  interstate  carrier  to  resume  the  transfer  and  return  of  cars 
between  the  railway  line  and  the  mill  of  a  particular  shipper  on 
payment  of  customary  charges.  Two  dissenting  justices  held  that 
the  case  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  McNeill  v.  Southern 
Ry.  Ca,  but  the  majority  held  that  the.  order  in  question  was 
simply  to  compel  the  performance  by  the  carrier  of  its  common- 
law  obligation  to  treat  all  shippers  alike. 

goes  out  from  within.  While  it  purports  to  control  only  the  carrier  when 
engaged  within  the  State,  it  must  necessarily  influence  his  conduct  to  some 
extent  in  the  management  of  his  business  throughout  his  entire  voyage. 
His  disposition  of  passengers  taken  up  and  put  down  within  the  State,  or 
taken  up  within  to  be  carried  without,  cannot  but  affect  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  those  taken  up  without  and  brought  within,  and  sometimes  those 
taken  up  and  put  down  without.  A  passenger  in  the  cabin  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  whites  without  tlie  State  must,  when  the  boat  comes  within,  share 
the  accommodations  of  that  cabin  with  such  colored  persons  as  may  come  on 
board  afterwards,  if  the  law  is  enforced.  It  was  to  meet  just  such  a  case 
that  the  commercial  clause  in  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  river 
Mississippi  passes  tlirough  or  along  the  borders  of  ten  different  States,  and 
its  tributaries  reach  many  more.  .  .  .  Xo  carrier  of  passengers  can  conduct 
his  business  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  comfort  to  those  employing  him, 
if  on  one  side  of  a  state  line  his  passengers,  both  white  and  colored,  must 
be  permitted  to  occupy  the  same  ca«bin,  and  on  the  other  be  kept  separate. 
Uniformity  in  the  regulations  by  which  he  is  to  be  goA'-erned  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  his  route  is  a  necessity  in  his  business;  and,  to  secure  it, 
Congress,  which  is  untrammeled  by  state  lines,  has  been  invested  with  the 
exclusive  legislative  power  of  determining  what  such  regulations  shall  be." 

lAs  to  the  constitutionality  of  state  laws  fixing  rates  for  interstate  carriers 
as  to  the  portion  of  the  traffic  within  the  States,  see  Section  343. 

82  202  U.  S.  543;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  722;  60  L.  ed.  1142 
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In  Louisville  &  Nashville  Ej.  Co.  v.  Central  Stock  Tarda  Co<®* 
was  held  void  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky  so 
applied  ag  to  compel  a  railroad  company  to  receive  live  stock  ten- 
dered  to  it  outside  of  the  State,  to  be  delivered  to  a  certain  point 
not  its  own  terminus  but  in  physical  connection  therewith* 

State  laws  regulating  the  prompt  delivery  of  inter9t>ate  tele- 
graph messageSj  have  generally  been  upheld.  In  Western  Union 
Teh  Ca  V.  James^  the  court  say:  The  statute  in  question  is  of 
a  nature  that  is  in  aid  of  the  performance  of  a  duty  of  the  com- 
pany that  would  exist  in  the  absence  of  any  such  statute,  and  it 
is  in  nowise  obstructive  of  ita  duty  as  a  telegraph  company-" 

§  313.  State  Inspection  Laws> 

State  inspection  laws  in  their  application  to  interstate  commerce 
are  sustained  in  so  far  as  they  are  reasonable  regulations  in  behalf 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  morality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States 
enacting  them,  or  for  their  protection  against  fraud,  and  do  not 
conflict  with  existing  federal  statutes.  In  Gibbons  v,  Ogden^  the 
court  say:  The  object  of  inspection  laws  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  a  country  j  to  fit  them 
for  exportation;  or,  it  may  be,  for  domestic  use.  They  act  upon 
the  subject  before  it  becomes  an  article  of  foreign  conmietce,  or 
of  commerce  among  the  States,  and  prepare  it  for  that  purpose. 
They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which 
embraces  everything  within  the  territory  of  a  State,  not  surren- 
dered to  the  General  Government;  all  of  which  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously exercised  by  the  States  themselves-^^ 

It  will  later  be  Been  that  when  Congress  has  specifically  or 
inferentially  recognized  a  commodity  as  a  legitimate  article  of 
interstate  commerce,  it  may  not  be  excluded  by  a  State  from  its 
borders  whether  by  an  inspection  or  other  police  regulation*  And 
even  as  to  all  other  articles  with  reference  to  which  there  has  been 
no  federal  pronouncement,  the  requirements  of  a  state  inspection 

«I2I2  U.  S.  132;  29  Sup,  Ci.  Rep.  246  ;  53      ed.  441, 
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law  must  be  reasonable  in  its  provisions,  The  only  question 
within  the  competency  of  the  etate  anthoritieSj  is/^  as  Prentice 
and  Egsm  say,  "  whether  the  article  examined  is,  according  to 
commercial  usages  of  the  world,  in  a  fit  condition  for  commerce. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  State  to  decide  what  articles  shall  be 
considered  legitimate  subjects  of  trade,  nor  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  imported  articles  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  market."^^ 

An  examination  of  a  few  of  the  more  recent  eases  will  sufE- 
eiently  illustrate  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  state  inspection  laws. 

In  Turner  v.  Maryland^  a  state  inspection  law  with  reference 
to  tobacco  was  upheld,  which  prescribed  the  dimensions  of  tiie 
hogshead  in  which  tobacco  raised  in  Maryland  should  be  packed, 
that  the  hogsheads  should  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  state  tobacco 
warehouses  for  inspection,  and  that  there  should  be  a  charge  of 
outage  to  reimburse  the  State  for  the  inspection  expenses  incurred- 
To  the  contention  made  that  the  law  could  not  properly  be  termed 
an  inspection  law  because  no  provision  was  made  for  the  opening 
of  the  hogsheads  and  examination  of  their  contents,  the  court  say : 

Recognized  elements  of  inspection  laws  have  always  been: 
quality  of  the  article,  form,  capacity,  dimensions  and  weight  of 
package,  mode  of  putting  up,  and  marking  and  branding  of  various 
kinds,  all  these  matters  being  supervised  by  a  public  officer  having 
authority  to  pass  or  not  pass  the  article  as  lawful  merchandise,  as 
it  did  or  did  not  answer  the  prescribed  requirements.  It  has 
never  been  regarded  as  necessary,  and  it  is  manifestly  not  nece** 
sary,  that  all  of  these  elements  should  coexist  in  order  to  make 
a  valid  inspection  law.  Quality  alone  may  be  the  subject  of 
inspection,  without  other  requirement  or  the  inspection  may  be 
made  to  extend  to  all  of  the  above  matters*  IVhen  all  are  pre- 
scribed^  and  then  inspection  as  to  quality  is  droppe<l  out,  leaving 
the  rest  in  force,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  necessary  legal  conclu* 
sion,  that  the  law  has  ceased  to  be  an  inspection  law," 

^The  Ci>mfnerv€  Clause  of  the  Conjttituiion^  p.  155* 
W  IOT  U.  a  38  J  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  44  j  27  L.  ed.  370. 
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In  People  v.  Compagnie  Generalc  Trans-Atlantique,*^  decided 
at  tiic  saDie  time  as  Turner  v.  Maryland,  the  court  held  void  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce  a  state  law,  alleged  to  be  an  inapection 
jneasure,  imposing  a  tax  an  every  passenger,  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  J  from  a  foreign  country  landing  in  the  port  of  Xew 
York,  In  tbig  case  it  was  8qn^a^ely  held  that  inspection  laws,  and 
the  words  imports  *'  and  exports  as  used  in  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion X,  Clause  2,  of  the  Constittitionj  bav^e  reference  to  property 
exclusively,  and  not  to  persons.  ^Ve  feel  quite  safe  in  saying/' 
declare  the  court,  that  neitber  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
tbe  Constitution  nor  since  has  any  inspection  law  included  any- 
thing  but  personal  pro|>erty  as  a  subject  of  its  operation-  If  or 
has  it  ever  been  held  that  the  words  imports  and  exports^  are  used 
in  that  iustrtiment  as  applicable  to  free  human  beings  by  any  com- 
petent judicial  authority/' 

In  addition  the  court  go  on  to  say,  tbe  law  in  question  is  invalid 
in  that  it goes  far  beyond  any  correct  view  of  the  purpose  of  an 
inspection  law.  The  commissioners  are  *  To  iosfject  all  persons 
arriving  from  any  foreign  country  to  ascertain  who  among  them 
are  habitual  criminals^  or  pauper  lunatics,  idiots  or  imbeciles 
,  ,  ,  or  orphan  persons  without  means  or  capacity  to  support 
themselves  and  subject  to  become  a  public  charge.'  ♦  .  .  It  may 
safelj*  be  said  that  these  are  matters  incapable  of  being  satis- 
factorily ascertained  by  inspectioo.  What  is  an  inspection  f 
Something  which  can  be  aoeomplished  by  looking  at  or  weighing 
or  measuring  the  thing  to  be  inspected  or  apjdying  to  it  at  once 
some  crucial  test.  When  testimony  or  evidence  is  to  be  taken 
and  examined,  it  is  not  inspection  in  any  sense  wbatever-  .  .  * 
Another  section  provides  for  the  custody,  the  supjwrt  and  tbe 
treatment  for  disease,  of  th^  persons,  and  the  retransport-ation 
of  criminals.  Arc  these  inspection  laws?  Is  tbe  ascertainment  of 
the  guilt  of  a  crime  to  be  made  by  inspection  ?  In  fact,  these 
statutes  differ  from  those  heretofore  held  void,  only  in  calling 
them  in  their  caption  *  inspection  laws,^  and  in  providing  for  pay- 
ment for  any  surplus,  after  the  support  of  paupers,  criminals  and 
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diseased  persons,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  a  sur- 
plus which,  in  this  enlarged  view  of  what  are  the  expenses  of  an 
inspection  law,  it  is  safe  to  say  will  never  exist  A  State  cannot 
make  a  law  designed  to  raise  money  to  support  paupers,  to  detect 
or  prevent  crime,  to  guard  against  disease,  and  to  cure  the  sick, 
an  inspection  law,  within  the  constitutional  meaning  of  the  word, 
by  calling  it  so  in  the  title." 

In  Minnesota  v.  Barber®^  was  involved  a  state  law  passed  as  an 
inspection  measure  which  required  as  a  condition  of  sale  of  fresh 
meats  in  the  State  that  the  animals  from  which  such  meats  were 
taken  should  have  been  inspected  in  the  State  before  being 
slaughtered.  This  was  a  law  which,  clearly,  would  be  practically 
prohibitive  of  the  importation  of  fresh  meat  from  other  States, 
and  the  law  was  very  properly  held  void.  "  If,"  the  court  say, 
"  this  legislation  does  not  make  such  discrimination  against  the 
products  and  business  of  Minnesota,  as  interferes  with  and  bur- 
dens conmierce  among  the  several  States,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enact  legislation  that  would  have  that  result," 

The  court  also  take  occasion  to  repeat  that  a  law,  which  in  its 
operation,  whatever  its  terms,  imposes  a  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce  is  not  to  be  sustained  simply  because  the  statute  impos- 
ing it  applies  to  all  the  people  of  all  the  States  including  those 
of  the  enacting  State.®^ 

In  Scott  V.  Donald®^  it  was  held  that  where  a  State  recognizes 
as  lawful  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
it  cannot  discriminate  against  such  articles  brought  in  from  other 
States.  "  It  is  not  an  inspection  law,"  say  the  court  "  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  the  wines  and  liquors  of  other  States 
by  citizens  of  South  Carolina  for  their  own  use  is  made  absolute, 
and  does  not  depend  on  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  articles." 

In  Patapsco  Guano  Co.  v.  Board  of  Agriculture®^  and  Asbell  v. 

90  136  U.  S.  313;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  862;  34  L.  ed.  455. 

91  See  also  Brimmer  v.  Rebman,  138  U.  S.  78;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  213;  34 
L.  ed.  862. 
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Kansas^  tlie  various  adjutlications  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  with 
reference  to  state  inspection  laws  are  summarized  and  reviewed. 

g  314.  State  Quarantine  X^ws. 

The  enactment  and  enforcement  by  tlie  States  of  quarantine 
laws,  wliether  with  reference  to  persona  or  to  propertyj  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  cases  in  which  their  constitutionality  as  tested 
hy  the  commerce  clause  has  been  considered.  Quarantine  laws 
are,  of  course,  but  a  variety  of  police  laws,  and  their  validity  is 
determined  as  such.  That  is  to  say,  as  declared  in  Railroad  Co. 
T,  Ilusen,^  "  while  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection  it  [the  StateJ 
may  establish  quarantine  and  reasonable  inspection  laws,  it  may 
not  interfere  with  transportation  into  or  through  the  State^  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  self-protection,*'  In  Kail  road 
Co.  V,  Husen  was  in  question  an  act  of  the  State  of  llissouri  which 
provided  that  No  Texas,  Mexican,  or  Indian  cattle  shall  be 
driven  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  or  remain  in  any  county  in 
this  State  between  the  first  day  of  ilarch  and  the  first  day  of 
November  in  each  year  by  any  person  or  persons  whatever."  This 
act^  claimed  to  be  a  quarantine  measure,  the  court  held  void,  say- 
ing: The  statute  of  Missouri  is  a  plain  intrusion  upon  the 
exclusive  domain  of  Congress,  It  is  not  a  quarantine  law.  It  is 
not  an  inspection  law.  It  says  to  all  natural  persons  and  to  all 
transportation  companies,  '  You  shall  not  bring  into  the  State 
any  Texa^  cattle  or  any  Mexican  cattle  or  Indian  cattle,  between 
March  1  and  December  [Kovember]  1  in  any  year,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  free  from  disease  or  not ;  no  matter  whether 
they  may  do  an  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  or  noV 
.  .  ,  Such  a  statute^  we  do  not  donht^  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  a  State  to  enact." 

In  Morgan's  L.  &  T.  R,,  etc*,  Co,  v.  Louisiana  Board  of  Health^ 
a  state  law  was  upheld  as  a  reasona'ble  quarantine  measure,  though 
admitted  to  be,  in  a  measure,  a  regulation  of  commerce. 

«*20I>  U.  S.  251 ;  28  Sup.  Ct.  E«p.  485;  52  L,  ed  779, 
»5  05  U.  S.  465  J  24      ml.  527. 
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In  Easmussen  v.  Idaho®^  was  sustained  a  law  of  a  State  authoriz- 
ing the  Governor  thereof,  when  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  an  epidemic  of  infectious  disease  of  sheep  in  localities  outside 
of  the  State,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  he  finds  that  the 
disease  exists,  to  make  a  proclamation  declaring  such  localities  in- 
fected and  prohibiting  the  introduction  therefrom  of  sheep  into 
the  State,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  may  seem  proper.  Dis- 
tinguishing the  act  from  that  held  void  in  the  Husen  case,  the 
court  say:  "It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  not  a  continuous 
act,  operating  year  after  year  irrespective  of  any  examination  as 
to  the  actual  facts,  but  is  one  contemplating  in  every  case  investi- 
gation by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  before  any  order  of  re- 
•traint  is  issued.  Whether  such  restraint  shall  be  total  or  limited, 
and  for  what  length  of  time,  are  matters  to  be  determined  by  him 
upon  full  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  sheep  in  the  locali- 
ties supposed  to  be  affected.  The  statute  was  an  act  of  the  State 
of  Idaho,  contemplating  solely  the  protection  of  its  own  sheep 
from  the  introduction  among  them  of  an  infectious  disease,  and 
providing  for  only  such  restraints  upon  the  introduction  of  sheep 
from  other  States  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  The  act  therefore  is 
very  different  from  the  one  presented  in  Hannibal  &  St.  J.  Ji.  Co. 
V.  Husen  (9-5  TJ.  S.  465;  24  L.  ed.  527)  and  is  fairly  to  be  con- 
sidered a  purely  quarantine  act,  and  containing  within  its  pro- 
visions nothing  which  is  not  reasonably  appropriate  therefor." 

In  Smith  v.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  Ky.  Co.^  were  sustained  quarantine 
regulations  established  by  the  governor  of  the  State  on  recom- 
mendation of  a  live  stock  commission  in  pursuance  of  a  law 
whereby  the  importation  of  all  cattle  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  a  certain  period  was  prohibited,  because  the  commission  had 
reason  to  believe  that  anthrax  had  or  was  liable  to  break  out  in 
that  State. 

In  Eeid  v.  Colorado^  was  sustained  a  state  law  prohibiting 

W181  U.  S.  198;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  594;  45  L.  ed.  820. 
M181  U.  S.  248;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  603;  45  L.  ed.  847. 
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the  importing  of  cattle  from  south  of  th^  tliirtj-sixth  parallel  of 
noftJi  iatitade  between  certaiu  dates,  unless  first  kept  for  nijietj 
days  at  some  Stat©  north  of  tliat  parallel  or  unless  a  certificate  of 
freedom  from  contagious  disease  had  been  oktiiined  f ram  the  state 
veterinary  sanitary  hoard.  These  provi^onsj  were,  in  view  of  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  held  to  be  reasonable  sanitary  precau- 
tions. 

In  Compagnie  Franeaise,  etc.  v.  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Louisiauai^  the  snbje<*t  of  state  quarantine  was  again  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  existing  immigration 
and  quarantine  acta  of  the  General  Governmont,  These  federal 
laws,  it  was  held^  were  not  intended  to  and  did  not  abrogate  the 
existing  state  quarantine  systems. 

g  31S.  Federal  Quarantine  Lraws. 

No  legislative  power  with  reference  to  quarantine  is  specifically 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution,  but  that 
government  has  very  broad  powers  on  the  subject  as  incidental  to 
ita  control  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  admiralty  and 
maritime  matters,  and  foreign  relations*  To  only  a  moderate 
extent,  however,  has  this  federal  power  been  exercised,^ 

§  316*  State  Game  Laws. 

Wild  game  within  a  State  is  not,  until  reduced  to  possession, 
private  property,  but  belongs  to  the  State,  which  is  conceded  to 
have  a  police  jwwer  to  regulate  the  times  and  methods  by  which 
it  may  Ije  captured  and  killed,  or  when  taken,  may  be  sold. 
In  their  efforts  to  protect  their  game  supplies  the  States  have 
at  times  enacted  game  laws  the  validity  of  which  has  been 
contested  as  being  regulations  of  interstate  conimerce.  An 
examination  of  the  case  of  Geer  v.  Connecticut^  will  sufficiently 
illiistrate  the  points  involved* 

use       S.  m);  22  Sap.  Ct  Rep.  811 ;  46  L,  ed.  120ft, 

3  See  A  jneriean  la  rr  R^vino,  XLIII,  382,  article  Federal  Qiij.rfljitmel#aws," 
for  an  account  of  this  legislatkin. 
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In  this  case  the  law  in  question  declared  it  unlawful  to  have  in 
possession  game  for  transportation  beyond  the  State,  even  though 
such  game  had  been  lawfully  killed  during  the  "  open  season. 
Thus  the  question  was  whether  the  State  could  permit  such  game 
to  be  killed  and  used  within  the  State,  and  yet  forbid  its  trans- 
portation to  another  State,  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  State's  ownership  and  control  of  wild  game,  the 
court  say: 

"  The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  principles  upon  which  alone  rests 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  acquire  a  qualified  ownership  in  game, 
and  the  power  of  the  State,  deduced  therefrom,  to  control  such 
ownership  for  the  common  benefit,  clearly  demonstrates  the  validity 
of  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  here  in  controversy.  The 
sole  consequence  of  the  provision  forbidding  the  transportation  of 
game  killed  within  the  State,  beyond  the  State,  is  to  confine  the  use 
of  such  game  to  those  who  own  it,  the  people  of  that  State.  The 
proposition  that  the  State  may  not  forbid  carrying  it  beyond  her 
limits  involves,  therefore,  the  contention  that  a  State  cannot  allow 
its  own  people  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  property  be- 
longing to  them  in  common,  without  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  citizens  of  other  States  to  participate  in  that  which  they  do  not 
own.  It  was  said  in  the  discussion  at  bar,  although  it  be  conceded 
that  the  State  has  an  absolute  right  to  control  and  regulate  the 
killing  of  game  as  its  judgment  deems  best  in  the  interest  of  its 
people,  inasmuch  as  the  State  has  here  chosen  to  allow  the  people 
within  her  borders  to  take  game,  to  dispose  of  it,  and  thus  cause 
it  to  become  an  object  of  state  commerce,  as  a  resulting  necessity 
such  property  has  become  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  hence 
controlled  by  the  provisions  of  U.  S.  Const,  art  1,  §  8.  But  the 
errors  which  this  argument  involves  are  manifest.  It  presupposes 
that  where  the  killing  of  game  and  its  sale  within  the  State  are 
allowed,  it  thereby  becomes  commerce  within  the  l^al  meaning  of 
that  word.  In  view  of  the  authority  of  the  State  to  aflSx  conditions 
to  the  killing  and  sale  of  game,  predicated  as  is  this  power  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  such  property  and  its  common  ownership  by  all 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  commerce 
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ift  created  by  ati  authority  given  by  a  State  to  reduce  game  within 
its  borders  to  posseasiou^  provided  such  game  be  not  taken,  when 
killed,  without  tha  jttriadiction  of  the  State,  The  common  cwner- 
ahip  importa  the  right  to  keep  the  property,  if  the  sovereign  so 
ehooie%  always  within  its  jurisdiction  for  every  purpose.  The 
qwUficAtkm  whix^h  forbids  its  removal  from  the  State  nec^sarily 
entered  into  and  formed  part  of  every  transaction  on  the  subject, 
and  deprived  the  mere  Bale  or  exchange  of  these  articles  of  that 
d&nent  of  freedom  of  contract  and  of  full  ownership  which  is  an 
eMential  attribute  of  commerce*  Passing,  however,  as  we  do,  the 
i^^ism  of  this  question,  and  granting  that  the  dealing  in  game 
killed  within  the  State,  under  the  provision  in  question,  created 
internal  state  commerce,  it  docs  not  follow  that  such  internal  com- 
meiw  becomes  necessarily  the  subject  matter  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  therefore  under  the  control  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
IJnited  States." 

And  in  conclusion  iJie  court  say;  "The  power  of  a  State  to 
protect  by  adequate  police  regulation  its  people  against  the  adulter- 
ation of  articles  of  food  ,  .  ,  although  in  doing  so  commerce 
might  be  remotely  affected,  necessarily  carries  with  It  the  existence 
of  a  like  power  to  preser\-e  a  food  supply  which  belongs  in 
common  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  which  can  only  become  the 
gubject  of  ownership  in  a  qualified  way,  and  which  can  never  be 
the  object  of  commerce  except  with  the  consent  of  the  State  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  which  it  may  deem  best  to  impose  for  the 
public  good." 

%  317.  The  States  May  Absolutely  Exclude  from  Their  Borders 
only  such  Articles  as  Are  Intrinsically  not  Merchant- 
able or  not  Legitimate  Articles  of  Commerce. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  the  States  may  absolutely 
ejcclude  from  their  borders  only  such  articles  as  are  in  themselves 
not  merchantable  or  legitimate  articles  of  commerce- 
In  Bowman  v,  Chicago  &  Northwesteni  R.  Co.*  the  court  say: 
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"  Doubtless  the  States  have  power  to  provide  by  law  suitable  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  States  of  articles  of  trade, 
which,  on  account  of  their  existing  condition,  would  bring  in  and 
spread  disease,  pestilence,  and  death,  such  as  rags  or  other  sub- 
stances infected  with  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  or  the  virus  of 
small  pox,  or  cattle  or  meat  or  other  provisions  that  are  diseased 
or  decayed,  or  otherwise,  from  their  condition  and  quality,  unfit 
for  human  use  or  consiunption.  Such  articles  are  not  merchant- 
able; they  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  trade  and  commerce. 
They  may  be  rightly  outlawed  as  intrinsically  and  directly  the 
immediate  sources  and  causes  of  destruction  to  himian  health  and 
life.  The  self-protecting  power  of  each  State,  therefore,  may  be 
rightfully  exerted  against  their  introduction,  and  such  exercises 
of  power  cannot  be  considered  regulations  of  commerce  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution.^' 

This  power  of  exclusion  by  the  States  may  not  be  exercised  by 
the  States  with  reference  to  articles  as  a  class,  unless  as  an  entire 
class,  they  are  intrinsically  unfit  for  commerce  and  not  mer- 
chantable. In  all  other  cases  their  unfitness  for  commerce  must  be 
determined  by  inspection  and  upon  reasonable  grounds.  In  the 
Bowman  case  the  court  say:  "  It  has  never  been  regarded  within 
the  legitimate  scope  of  inspection  laws  to  forbid  trade  in  respect 
to  any  known  article  of  commerce,  irrespective  of  its  condition  and 
quality,  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  its  use  or  abuse." 

In  no  case  may  the  States  exclude  from  their  borders  or  interfere 
with  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  have  directly  or  impliedly 
been  recognized  by  Congress  as  legitimate  articles  of  interstate 
commerce.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  an  established  principle  that 
as  to  articles  legitimately  the  subjects  of  commerce,  the  silence  of 
Congress  as  to  them  is  to  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
that  interstate  trade  as  to  them  is  to  be  unrestricted.^ 

These  principles  have  been  excellently  illustrated  with  refer- 
ence to  state  liquor  and  oleomargarine  laws. 
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§  318,  Liquor  Legislation. 

In  Hugler  v.  Knm^h^  certain  liquor  laws  of  the  State  were  held 
Dot  to  violate  the  due  proccfis  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  AmendmeDt, 

la  the  License  Cases^  the  constitutioiiality  of  the  liquor  laws  of 
a  number  of  the  States  was  considered  both  with  reference  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  commerce  clause,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  considerable  power  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  imported  liquors,  recognized- 

But  in  Bowman  v*  Kailroad**  the  court  explained  that  it  had  not 
in  the  License  Cases  passed  aquarelj  upon  the  application  of  fitato 
laws  to  liquors  brought  into  the  States  from  outsidcj  and*  in  tho 
case  at  bar,  held  invalid^  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  oomnieroe,  a 
law  which  forbade  any  common  carrier  to  bring  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  State  from  any  other  State  or  Territory^  without 
first  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  proper  state  officials  that  the 
consignees  were  licensed  by  the  State  to  sell  such  liquors. 

The  argiunent  of  the  court  is  that  the  statute  in  question  was 
neither  an  iuspection  law,  nor  a  police  measure  confining  its 
direct  operation  to  domestic  goods,  or  to  imported  goods  after  they 
had  become  commingled  with,  and  therefore  a  part  of,  the  gen- 
eral goods  of  the  State, 

"  It  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  per- 
sona and  property  within  its  limits.  On  the  contrary^  it  is  an 
attempt  to  GXBTt  that  jurisdiction  over  persous  and  property  within, 
the  limits  of  other  States.  It  seeks  to  prohibit  and  stop  their 
passage  and  importation  into  its  own  limits*  and  is  designed  as  a 
regulation  for  the  conduct  of  commerce  before  the  merchandise  is 
brought  to  its  border.  It  is  not  one  of  those  local  regidations 
designed  to  aid  and  facilitate  commerce;  it  is  not  an  inspection  law 
to  secure  the  due  quality  and  measure  of  a  commodity;  it  is  not  a 
law  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  sale  of  an  article  deemed  injurious 
to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  community;  it  is  not  a  regulation 
confined  to  the  purely  internal  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  State  j 

•  123  V.      623;  9  Sup.  Ct-  Rep.  273;  31  L.  ed,  205. 
T5  How.  504;  J  2  U  cd,  256. 

1 125      S.  465;  8  Sup.  Ct  Repp  eSOs  31  L.  ed,  TOO. 
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it  is  not  a  restriction  which  only  operates  upon  property  after  it 
has  become  mingled  with  and  forms  part  of  the  mass  of  the  prop- 
erty within  the  State.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  regulation 
directly  affecting  interstate  commerce  in  an  essential  and  vital 
point.  If  authorized,  in  the  present  instance,  upon  the  gromids 
and  motives  of  the  policy  which  have  dictated  it,  the  same  would 
justify  any  and  every  other  state  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce upon  any  grounds  and  reasons  which  might  prompt  in  par- 
ticular cases  their  adoption.  It  is,  therefore,  a  regulation  of  that 
character  which  constitutes  an  imauthorized  interference  with  the 
power  given  to  Congress  over  the  subject.  If  not  in  contravention 
of  any  positive  legislation  by  Congress,  it  is  nevertheless  a  breach 
and  interruption  of  that  liberty  of  trade  which  Congress  ordains 
as  the  national  policy,  by  willing  that  it  shall  be  free  from  restric- 
tive regulations.*'    .    .  . 

.  .  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  right  of  the  State  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  its  limits, 
conceded  to  exist  as  a  part  of  its  police  power  implies  the  right  to 
prohibit  its  importation,  because  the  latter  is  necessary  to  the 
effectual  exercise  of  the  former.  The  argument  is  that  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  cannot  be  made  effective,  except  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  of  the  sale;  that  if  its  entrance  into  the 
State  is  permitted,  the  traffic  in  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  But  the 
right  to  prohibit  sales,  so  far  as  conceded  to  the  States,  arises  only 
after  the  act  of  transportation  has  terminated,  because  the  sale 
which  the  State  may  forbid  are  of  things  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Its  power  over  them  does  not  begin  to  operate  until  they  are 
brought  within  the  territorial  limits  which  circumscribe  it.'' 

§  819.  The  Wilson  Act. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bowman  and 
succeeding  cases  very  seriously  crippled  the  powers  of  the  States 
to  control  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  their  borders. 
That  their  efficiency  in  this  respect  might  be,  at  least  partially, 
restored  to  them.  Congress,  in  1890,  passed  the  so-called  Wilson 
Act,®  which  act,  still  in  force,  provides :    "  That  all  fermented. 


»26  Stat,  at  L.  313. 
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dktilkd  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquida  transported  into 
any  State  or  Territory  or  reniaining  therein  for  iise^  consumption^ 
sale  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  State  or  Terri- 
tory be  suhject  to  the  operation  and  eifcct  of  the  laws  of  such  State 
or  Territory,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  though  such  liquids  or  liquors 
had  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Territory  and  shall  not  he 
exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein  in  original 
packages  or  otherwise,"  The  constitutionality,  if  not  the  desir- 
ability, of  such  a  measure  as  this  had  been  suggested  by  the  court 
by  Justice  Hattbews  in  the  opinion  in  the  Bowman  case  in  which 
he  had  said  :  So  far  as  these  regulations  made  by  Congress 
extend,  they  are  certainly  indications  of  its  intention  that  the 
transportation  of  commodities  between  the  States  shall  be  free, 
except  where  it  is  positively  restricted  by  Congress  itself,  or  by  the 
States  in  particular  eases  by  the  express  permission  of  Congress." 
And  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  Chief  Justice  Tuller  had  said:  "  Hence 
inasmuch  aa  interstate  commerce  -  -  •  is  national  in  its  char- 
acter and  must  be  governed  by  a  uniform  system,  so  long  as  Con- 
gress  does  not  pass  any  law  to  regulate  it,  or  allowing  the  Stat^ 
to  do  sOj  it  thereby  indicates  its  will  that  such  commerce  shall  be 
free  and  untranimeled/^ 

In  Re  Rahrer***  the  ATilson  Act  was  held  constitutional,  but  not, 
as  had  been  suggested  by  Justices  Matthews  and  Fuller,  as  a  dele- 
gation by  Congress  to  the  States  of  a  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  to  the  extent  provided^  This,  the  court  held.  Congress 
might  not  do,  the  principle  delegatus  non  potest  delegare  govern- 
ing. The  law  might,  however,  it  was  de<?lared,  be  construed  as  an 
express  negation  by  Congress  of  the  conclusion  to  be  presumed 
from  its  previous  silence  that  interstate  commerce,  to  the  extent 
covered  by  the  Wilson  Act,  should  be  free  from  state  interference 
or  controlJ^ 

10 140  U,  S.  545;  11  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  865;  35  L.  ed.  572, 

n*^lt  does  not  admit  of  argument  that  Congress  can  neither  delegate  ita 
iswa  powers  nor  enlarge  those  of  a  State,  This  being  so,  it  is  urged  that  the 
act  of  Congresa  cannot  be  siiRtained  as  a  regulation  of  commercet  beeause  the 
CcQttitutton,  in  the  matter  of  interstate  commerce,  operates  ex  proprio  vigore 
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In  short,  it  was  held  that  the  state  liquor  prohibition  laws,  in 
their  application  to  intc^rstate  commerce,  previously  declared  void, 
had  been  so  declared  not  because  of  the  inherent  constitutional 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  enact  them,  but  because 
CoDgresB,  by  its  silence,  had  declared  that  interstate  commerce  as 
to  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  free-  from  state  interference. 

The  reasoning  employed  by  the  court  in  the  Rahrer  case  haa 
been  severely  criticized  as  casuistical,  but  no  disposition  hag  been 
ainee  exhibited  by  the  court  to  repudiate  it. 

§         Construction  of  the  Wilson  Act 

The  Wilson  Act  permits  the  State  to  control  the  sale  of  imported 
intoxicating  liquors  only  when  such  control  is  exercised  as  a  police 
measure. 

as  a  reBtraint  upon  tlje  power  of  Congress  to  so  regulate  it  as  to  bring  any  of 
iia  subjects  within  the  grasp  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  In  other 
worda^  it  is  earnestly  conteniled  that  the  Constitution  guarantees  freedoin  of 
commerce  among  the  States  in  all  things^  and  that  not  only  may  intoxicating 
liquors  bo  imported  from  one  State  into  another,  witliout  l>eing  iubject  to 
regnlntion  under  the  laws  of  the  latter,  but  that  Congress  is  powerless  to 
obviala  that  result.  Thus  the  grant  to  the  Genera!  Government  of  a  power 
designed  to  prevent  embarrassing  restrictions  upon  interstate  commerce  by 
any  State  would  be  made  to  forbid  any  restraint  whatever^  We  do  not  coneur 
In  this  view.  In  surrendering  their  own  power  over  external  commerce  the 
Statea  did  not  secure  absolute  freedom  in  iuch  commerce,  but  only  the  pro- 
tection from  encroachment,  afforded  by  confiding  its  regulation  exclusively  to 
Congress.  By  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  ability  of  the  several 
6tatei  to  act  upon  the  matter  solely  in  accordance  with  their  own  will  was 
CxfingutBbed,  and  the  legislative  will  of  the  General  Government  substituted, 
*  But  thia  furnishes  no  support  to  the  position  that  Congress  could 
not,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  reposed  in  it,  concluding  that  the  common 
interests  did  not  require  entire  freedom  In  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  enact 
the  law  in  question.  In  so  doing  Congress  has  not  attempted  to  delegate  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  or  to  exercise  any  power  reserved  to  the  States, 
or  to  grant  a  power  not  possessed  by  the  States,  or  to  adopt  state  laws.  It 
has  taken  its  own  course  and  made  Ha  own  regulation,  applying  to  thestf 
subjects  of  interstate  commerce  one  common  rule,  whose  uniformity  is  not 
affected  by  variations  in  state  laws  in  dealing  with  such  property. 
Congress  did  not  use  terms  of  permission  to  the  State  to  actj  but  aimply 
rr moved  an  impediment  to  the  enforcement  of  the  state  laws  in  respect  to 
Imported  packages  in  their  original  condition,  created  by  the  absence  of  a 
speeiflc  utterance  on  its  part.  It  imparted  no  power  to  the  State  not  then 
possessed,  but  allowed  imported  property  to  fall  at  once  upon  arrival  within 
the  local  juriidietion." 
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In  Scott  V.  Donald^^  the  court  held  that  the  South  Carolina 
Di^nsaxy  law  did  not  come  T?ffithm  the  periciasion  of  the  Act, 
teeanse,  while  not  forbiddrng  the  manufacturey  sale,  or  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  it  yet  attempteit  to  restrain  the  introduction 
of  such  liquors  into  the  State  from  other  States  and  Territories. 
ThUj  the  court  dcdaml^  could  not  properly  be  described  as  a  police 
inea^iure,^^ 

ifor,  said  the  court,  could  the  measure  be  upheld  as  an  inspec- 
tion law ;  for  the  prohibition  of  the  imjiortation  of  wines  and 
liquors  of  other  States  by  citizens!  of  South  Carolina  for  their  own 
use  is  made  absolute  and  does  not  depend  on  the  purity  or  im- 
purity of  the  articles/* 

In  Rhodes  w  lowa^^  it  was  held  that  the  terms  of  the  Wilson 
Act  snbjectiog  articles  of  interstate  coniraerce  to  state  police 
authority  "  upon  arrival  '*  in  such  State  meant,  not  upon  crri^ssing 
the  state  Unes,  but  upon  the  consumiuatian  of  their  shipment^  that 
is  J  delivery  to  the  parties  to  whom  consigned.  In  this  ease  it  was, 
thei'efore^  held  that  tlie  moving  of  certain  consignments  of  liquor 
from  the  platform  of  the  railway  station  to  the  freight  war€4jouse, 
was  a  part  of  interstate  commerce  transportation  and  done  before 
the  state  law  could  constitutionally  attach  to  the  goods  thus 
moved, 

isiflS  U.  S.  ij8;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep-  265;  4L  L,  ed-  032. 

js*«  It  is  not  a  kw  purporting  to  forbid  the  imp<:jrtalion,  mjitiufacturet  sale 
or  use  of  intoKLCAtiTig  liquors  us  a.rticlea  detrimental  I  to  the  welfare  of  the 
St&te  and  to  tlie  bealUt  of  tlie  inhabit  ants,  and  benec  it  h  not  within  the 
scope  and  operation  of  the  act  of  Congreaa  of  August^  That  law  waa 

not  intt^nded  to  confer  upon  anj  State  the  power  to  discriminate  injuriouHly 
figninst  the  products  of  other  Statt^  in  articles  whose  maniifaeture  and  u^e 
are  not  forhiddenj  and  which  arc  tlierefore  the  subjetta  of  legitimate  com- 
meree.  *  *  »  The  qucstiou  whether  a  given  atate  law  13  a  lawful  exercis© 
of  the  poUce  power  is  stiH  open^  and  must  remain  open,  to  this  court*  Such 
a  law  mnat  forbid  entirely  the  manufacture  and  Bale  of  Lctoxtcating  liquors 
atid  be  Yall<L  Or  it  may  provid«>  equal  regulatious  for  iha  inspection  and 
Bate  of  all  domestic  and  imported  liquors  to  be  valid.  But  the  State  cannot, 
iui<3er  the  eongressirjual  legislation  referred  to,  estahll^b  a  system  which  ^  in 
effect,  discritninatts  between  interstate  and  domestic  commerce  in  commodities 
lo  make  and  use  whifb  are  admitted  to  be  lawful.'^ 

11 170  a  S.  41^;  18  Sup.  Ct  Bep.  604;  42  L,  ed,  lOSS. 
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In  Scott  V.  Donald  the  court  had  said  that  the  Dispensary  law 
"  is  not  a  law  purporting  to  forbid  the  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  as  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  .State  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  hence  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  Act"  This 
had  generally  been  understood  as  intimating  that  only  state  laws 
totally  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  State  would  be  held  to  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilson  Act.  In  Vance  v.  Vandercook,^^  however,  the 
court  held  that  because  a  state  law  permits  the  sale  of  liquors  sub- 
ject to  particular  restrictions  it  does  not  follow  that  the  law  ig  not 
a  police  measure  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  permissive  provisions 
of  the  Wilson  Act.  Also  it  was  held  that  the  state  law  was  not 
discriminative  against  interstate  commerce  because  it  gave  to  state 
authorities  an  exclusive  right  to  purchase  all  liquor  sold  in  the 
State,  which  right  they  might  employ  to  purchase  from  whomso- 
ever they  might  please. 

The  state  law  was,  however,  held  invalid  in  so  far  as  it 
attempted  to  prevent  the  residents  of  the  State  from  importing 
liquors  for  their  own  use,  the  permission  of  the  Wilson  law  being 
held  to  extend  only  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  in  original  pack- 
ages of  importations  of  intoxicating  liquors.  And,  in  fact,  it  is 
declared  that  Congress  could  not  constitutionally  give  to  the  States 
this  power  to  prohibit  importation  of  goods  for  the  importer's  own 
use,  because,  as  the  opinion  declares,  this  right  "  is  derived  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  does  not  rest  on  the 
grant  of  the  state  law." 

15  170  U.  S.  438;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  674;  42  L.  ed.  1100. 

"Commenting  upon  this  last  statement,  Justice  Shiras,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  and  Justice  McKenna  declare  that,  once  concede  that  Congress  may 
authorize  the  States  to  forbid  the  sale  of  original  packages,  it  would,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  follow  that  Congress  might  permit  the  States  to  forbid 
importation  for  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  justices  denied  that 
Cctigress  could  do  either  and  asserted  that  the  permission  of  the  Wilson  Act 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  States,  as  a  police 
measure,  should  find  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind  is  against  morality,  good  health  and  the  safety  of  tlie 
community,  and  wlioDy  to  prohil)it  their  manufacture  and  sale. 
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The  catirt  having  decided  that  a  State  could  not,  even  when 
aided  by  the  pro%  isioiis  of  the  Wilson  Aet^  prevent  its  inhabitants 
from  importing  liquors  for  their  own  use  and  eotisianiptioii,  the 
qiit^slion  eoon  arose  whether  this  principle  would,  notwithstanding 
state  prohibition  laws,  validate  C.  D.  shipments  of  liquor^,  that 
i»,  express  consignments  of  liquors  which  were  to  be  paid  for  on 
delivery.  It  was  argued  that  as  to  these  the  nature  of  the  contract 
fixed  the  place  of  gale  at  the  residence  of  the  eonsigne*^  and  made 
the  express  company  the  agent  of  the  comignorSj  and  that  the  sale 
of  liquor  being  within  the  control  of  the  State,  the  express  com- 
pany thereby  became  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  state  prohibition 
laws* 

In  Adams  Express  Co.  Iowa,'*  however,  the  court  declared  the 
question  as  to  when  title  to  the  liquors  passed  to  be  irrelevant,  the 
material  point  being  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  interstate  commerce 
could  be  said  to  be  interfered  with.  This  they  declared  would 
result  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  restrain  or 
punish  the  delivery  of  such  C,  O.  D-  shipments.  After  observing 
that  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  when  title  to  C_  O.  D- 
shipments  passes,  the  court  say:  But  we  need  not  consider  this 
subject.  Beyond  possible  question,  the  contract  to  sell  and  ship 
was  completed  in  Illinois.  The  right  of  the  parties  to  make  a  eon- 
tract  in  Illinois  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  merchandise,  and,  in 
doing  so,  to  fix  by  agreement  the  time  when  and  condition  on 
which  the  completed  title  should  pass,  is  beyond  question-  The 
shipment  from  the  State  of  Illinois  into  the  State  of  Iowa  of  the 
merchandise  const itute<i  interstate  commerce.  To  sustain,  there- 
fore, the  ruling  of  the  cnnrt  below  would  require  lis  to  df^ide  that 
the  law  of  Iowa  operated  in  another  State  bo  as  to  invalidate  a 
lawful  contract  as  to  interstate  commerce  made  in  such  other 
State;  and,  indeed,  would  require  us  to  go  yet  further,  and  soy 
that,  although,  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause,  a  citizen  in 
^mie  State  had  a  right  to  have  merchandise  consigned  from  another 
State  delivered  to  him  in  the  Statue  to  which  the  shipment  was 
made,  yet  that  such  right  was  so  illusory  that  it  only  obtained  in 


"100  U.  S.  147;  25  Sup.  Ct.  R^p.  185;  40  L.  ed.  424. 
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cases  where,  in  a  legal  sense,  the  merchandise  contracted  for  had 
been  delivered  to  the  consignee  at  the  time  and  place  of  shipment*® 
In  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  v.  Crenshaw^*^  it  was  held  that,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Wilson  Act,  a  state  inspection  law  was  valid 
which  provided  for  an  inspection  of  beer  and  other  malt  liquors 
shipped  into  the  State  and  held  there  for  sale  or  consumption.  The 
fact  that  an  inspection  fee  was  charged  which  was  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  inspection  itself,  and  that  this  inspection  which  was 
provided  was  inadequate  as  a  protection  against  fraud  or  impurity, 
was  held  immaterial.^ 

u  "  When  it  is  considered,''  the  opinion  continues, that  the  necessary  result 
of  the  ruling  below  was  to  bold  that,  wherever  merchAndise  shipped  from  one 
State  to  another  is  not  completely  delivered  to  the  buyer  at  the  point  of 
shipment  so  as  to  be  at  his  risk  from  that  moment,  tlie  movement  of  such 
merchandise  is  not  interstate  commerce,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  prin- 
ciple, if  sustained,  would  operate  materially  to  cripple,  if  not  destroy,  that 
freedom  of  commerce  between  the  States  which  it  was  the  great  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  to  promote.  If  upheld,  the  doctrine  would  deprive  a  citizen 
of  one  State  of  his  right  to  order  merchandise  from  another  State  at  the  risk 
of  the  seller  as  to  delivery.  It  would  prevent  the  citizen  of  one  State  from 
shipping  into  another  unless  he  assumed  the  risk;  it  would  subject  contracts 
made  by  common  carriers,  and  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  made,  to 
the  laws  of  another  State;  and  it  would  remove  from  the  protection  of  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  all  goods  on  consignment  upon  any  condition  as 
to  delivery,  express  or  implied.  Besides,  it  would  also  render  the  Commerce 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  inoperative  as  to  all  that  vast  body  of  transactions 
by  which  the  products  of  the  country  move  in  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce by  means  of  bills  of  lading  to  the  shipper's  order,  with  drafts  for  the 
purchase  price  attached,  and  many  other  transactions  essential  to  the  freedom 
of  commerce,  by  which  the  complete  title  to  merchandise  is  postponed  to  the 
delivery  thereof." 

The  opinion  further  declares  that  the  point  involved  had,  in  fact,  been  8ul>- 
stantially  decided  in  Caldwell  v.  North  Carolina,  187  U.  S.  622;  23  Sup.  Ct. 
Hep.  229;  47  L.  ed.  336,  and  Norfolk,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Sims,  191  U.  S.  441; 
24  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  151;  48  L.  ed.  254.  See  a  discussion  of  these  cases  post, 
p.  706. 

M  198  U.  S.  17;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  552;  49  L.  ed,  925. 

20  The  court  say:  "  Conceding  that  the  law  in  question  may  be  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  designed,  and  produces  a  large  revenue  to  the 
State  over  and  above  the  cost  of  inspection,  this  affords  no  federal  ground 
upon  which  to  hold  that  the  police  power  of  the  State  would  not  be  brought 
into  play  in  making  the  enactment  where  the  law  does  not  operate  upon  a 
subject  within  the  federal  control.  This  becomes  evident  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that,  whether  the  statute  be  regarded  as  a  prohibition,  as  a  regulation, 
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Furtliemor©  tbe  court  held  iiBinatenal  tlie  fact  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  state  law  was  or  might  be  such  to  deter  importations 
into  the  State,  Ae  to  this  the  majority  Justices  saj:  *'  If,  when 
a  State  has  but  e.\erted  tho  power  lawfully  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  its  action  becomes  void  as  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce  because  of  the  reflex  or  indirect  influence 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  lawful  authority,  the  result  would 
be  that  a  State  might  exert  ita  power  to  control  or  regulate  liquor; 
yet  if  it  did  so  ita  action  would  amount  to  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce and  he  void.  And  this  would  be  but  to  say  at  one  and  the 
same  time  that  the  power  could  and  could  not  be  exercised*  But 
the  proposition  would  have  a  much  more  serious  result,  since  to 
uphold  it  would  overthrow  the  distinction  between  direct  and  in- 
direct burdens  upon  interstate  commerce,  by  meana  of  which  the 
harmonious  workings  of  our  constitutional  system  has  been  made 
possible." 

ai  a  Ueenee,  or  ai  an  iti»pection  law.  If  it  encroached  upon  tbe  federal 
nutbority  It  would  be  Toid,  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  aU  or  an}^  nf  these  aspects 
ihf  law  would  be  %*alid,  ao  far  as  the  federal  Coast  J  tut  ion  is  concerned,  if  it 
did  not  BO  enLToach.  Tbe  purpose  of  the  Wilson  Act  waa  to  make  liquor 
after  its  arrival  a  domestic  product,  and  to  confer  power  upon  the  States  to 
deal  with  it  accordiuglj.  The  police  power  is*  hence,  to  be  measured  by  the 
right  of  a  State  to  control  or  regulate  domestic  products,  a  state,  and  not  a 
finder  a  I  question  as  respects  the  Commerce  Clause  of  tbe  Constitution-  So 
far  a»  tiie  atate  aspect  ia  concerned,  the  matter  is  foreclosed  hy  a  deeiaion  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  passing  upon  the  validity,  under  the  atate 
Constitution  of  the  law  now  under  consideration/' 

21  In  a  fitrong  diasenting  opinion  three  justices  agree  that  tbe  law  in  ques- 
tion should  b:ive  beca  held  void.  They  deny  that  tbe  law  could  rightly  he 
sustained  as  an  inspection  law,  for  it  did  not  provide  for  au  adequate  inape^ 
tion,  or  timt  it  was  a  legitimate  police  meaau re,  for  it  did  not  afTord  protee- 
tjou  against  fraud  or  impurity  j  and  flnully.  they  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
i inspection  fee  charged  was  exce^ive,  being  thirty  times  the  coit  of  inspection. 
**A  disproportion  ao  groas/'  tht^y  say,  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  tbe 
theory  that  tbe  act  was  intended  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  not  for 
jnsjiettioii.'*  As  to  tbe  application  of  the  Wilson  Act  tbe  dissenting  justices 
fin^*:  "The  act  docs  not  affect  the  right  of  inspection^  since  the  right  waf 
one  which  existed  wholly  independent  of  the  act^  and  had  been  applied  and 
recognisred  ever  sinre  tbe  ca^  of  Xt-^v  York  v.  Miln  f  11  Pet.  102;  B  L,  t^d.  64S), 
m  one  of  the  ordinary  police  power*  of  the  State^  which  it  wag  at  liberty  to 
exercise  quite  irrcsspeetive  of  any  fedrral  statute  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
health  of  its  citizens,  Tlie  Wilson  Act  neither  createa,  adds  to,  takes  from, 
Eior  aff«cts>  the  polioo  powers  of  the  State  with  respect  to  inspection  in  any 
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In  Heymann  v.  Southern  K.  Co.^  it  was  held  that  the  delivery  of 

the  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  their  consignees 

particular.  The  power  of  the  State  to  enact  inspection  laws,  provided  that 
such  laws  are  intended  in  good  faith  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and  not 
as  a  covert  means  for  raising  revenue  by  exorbitant  charges,  remains  precisely 
as  it  was  before  the  act  was  passed.  .  .  While  we  may  concede  that 
the  liquors  in  this  case  had  arrived  at  their  destination,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  subject  to  any  law  which  the  State  chose  to  pass  in  an  assumed 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  State  has  an  undoubted  right  to  inspect  all 
goods  arriving  therein,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  the  right  to  subject 
them  to  an  inspection  which  is  no  inspection  at  all,  and  charge  them  with  a 
fee  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  costs  of  even  a  proper  inspection,  and  to 
call  it  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Though  these  liquors  had  arrived  at 
their  destination,  the  State  provided  that,  by  §  5  of  the  act,  they  should  be 
inspected  before  offering  them  for  sale  and  before  they  had  been  commingled 
with  the  general  mass  of  property.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  delivered  to 
the  consignee  was  of  no  materiality,  since  the  act  which  the  State  required 
should  be  done  was  one  which  applied  a  condition  precedent  to  their  admission 
to  the  State  for  commercial  purposes.  Until  this  act  was  performed,  they 
were  protected  against  an  unlawful  interference.  This  inspection  might  have 
taken  place  at  the  state  line,  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  state  officers,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  brewers,  it  was  postponed  until  the  arrival  at  their 
destination,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  foreign  countries,  where  imported 
goods  are  not  examined  at  the  frontier,  but  at  Paris  or  London,  upon  their 
ai rival  there;  but  they  are  not  legally  entered  until  such  examination  takes 
place.  To  say  that  their  character  as  interstate  commerce  existed  at  the  state 
line,  but  had  been  lost  upon  their  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination  before 
they  had  shown  themselves  entitled  to  enter  the  State,  is  to  apply  a  test 
wholly  irrelevant  under  the  circumstances.  ...  If  the  inspection  were 
not  a  bona  fide  exercise  of  the  police  power,  it  was  an  unlawful  interference 
with  such  commerce.  Whether  the  inspection  was  made  at  the  state  Une,  or  at 
the  destination  of  the  goods,  it  absolutely  immaterial.  .  .  .  The  consequences 
of  this  decision  seem  to  me  extremely  serious.  If  the  States  may,  in  the 
assumed  exercise  of  police  powers,  enact  inspection  laws,  which  are  not  such 
in  fact,  and  thereby  indirectly  impose  a  revenue  tax  on  liquors,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  limit  to  this  power  of  taxation,  or  why  it  may  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  articles  brought  within  the  State,  and  the  cases  of  Minnesota  v.  Barber, 
136  U.  S.  313;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  862;  34  L.  ed.  455,  and  Brimmer  v.  Rebman, 
133  U.  5.  78:  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  213;  34  L.  ed.  862,  be  practically  overruled. 
The  Wilson  Act  does  not  give  the  legislature  any  greater  authority  with 
respect  to  the  icspection  of  liquors,  and,  as  already  observed,  it  leaves  the 
q[oestion  of  inspection  where  it  found  it.  If  the  Wilson  Act  receives  its  natural 
application  —  that  is,  of  meeting  the  exigency  created  by  our  decision  in  Leisy 
T.  Hardin,  and  enabling  the  States  to  enforce  their  prohibitory  liquor  law! 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  liquor  within  the  State,  as  we  have  repeatedly  held. — 
the  Uv  has  a  definite  an>l  distinct  value,  and  is  readily  understood.'' 
«203  U.  S.  270  ;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  104:  51  L.  ed.  178. 
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i*  liMf.iiriil  10  emttiuiie  tlietr  arrird  witimi  the  meaning  of 
the  WUmi  JUfy  dm  Asl  tlie  mere  plwing  of  such  a  skipment 
in  thb  earrier'i  wwxA&mt  to  ««iit  ddiretj  to  llia  consignee  does 

la  Drfimetftfr  i:*  ScmA  Jkkau?^  the  application  of  tb^  dtietrine 
daekurf  m  Tncit  Ttmirnndi  h  liiDit^  in  its  application  to 
Hfilefi  io^  finfwr  pbeed  bt'  the  indiridoal  conanmer,  and  th^  ao- 
tfcorit^  itf  thtt  StMtm  upluld  to  impose  an  annual  license  eliaige 
mptm  dl9  banM  of  tdUng  or  offering  for  sale  witliin  the  State  hj 
tntifii^  fff^ff"^'*  mtonicating  liquors  in  quantities  less  than  fire 
gdoM  wioA  mtt  to  be  brought  Into  the  State  from  outside.  In 
tUj  ease  it  waa  itmitoiisly  argued  that  inasnmcb  as  the  liquor 
&aa  aold  had  not  arrived  and  been  delivered  in  the  Siate,  it  could 
not  be  held  to  eome  within  the  terms  of  the  Wilson  Act  As  to 
this  the  court  saj:  *^  This  is  simply  to  naisapprebend  and  misapplj 
the  easea  and  to  misconceive  the  nature  of  the  act  done  in  the 
carrying  on  the  business  of  soliciting  proposals.  The  rulings  in 
the  previous  cases  to  the  effect  that,  under  the  Wilaon  Act,  stato 

^The  court  wj;  "As  the  general  prtiiclple  is  that  goods  moving  in  inter- 
ft  ate  comioerce  c«&se  to  be  aucb  c<immerce  only  after  delivery  and  a&k  in  the 
<)ng)iiat  p^kage,  and  the  settled  rule  is  tliat  th^  Wilson  law  was  not  m 
abdication  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  since 
that  law  simply  affects  a  is  incideiit  of  such  commerce,  by  allowing  the  state 
power  to  altftch  after  delivery  aiwi  before  fiale,  we  are  not  concerned  wilb 
whether,  under  the  law  of  any  particular  State,  the  liability  of  a  railroad 
company  as  carrier  cea&es  and  becomes  that  of  a  warehouseman  on  the  gooda 
reaching  their  ultimate  destination  before  notice  End  before  the  expiration  of 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  consignee  to  receive  the  gotM^s  from  the  carrier* 
For,  whatever  may  be  the  divergent  legal  rules  in  the  several  States  con- 
cerning the  precise  time  when  the  liability  of  a  carrier  as  such  in  respect  to 
the  carriage  of  goods  ends,  they  cannot  affect  the  general  principle  as  to 
when  an  interstate  shipment  ceases  to  be  binder  the  protection  of  the  Com- 
tnerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution."  The  court,  however,  add  that  tb^  do  not 
decide  if  tlie  goods  of  the  character  referred  to  in  the  Wilson  Act  moving 
in  interstate  commerce,  arrive  at  the  point  of  destination,  and,  after  notice 
and  full  opportunity  to  receive  them,  are  designedly  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
carrier  for  an  unreasonable  time,  that  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
lignee  might  not  justify,  if  affirm ntively  alleged  and  proven,  the  holding  that 
good?  80  dealt  with  have  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  Act,  because 
con  P  t  ruct i  vely  del  i  vered .  ** 

M205  U.  S.  ^3;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  447 1  51  L.  ed  724. 
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authority  did  not  extend  over  liquor  shipped  from  one  State  to 
another  until  arrival  and  delivery  to  the  consignee  at  the  point 
of  destination,  were  but  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
did  not  intend,  in  adopting  the  Wilson  Act,  even  if  it  lawfully 
could  have  done  so,  to  authorize  one  State  to  exert  its  authority  in 
another  State  by  preventing  the  delivery  of  liquor  embraced  by 
transactions  made  in  such  other  State.  The  proposition  here  re- 
lied on  is  widely  different,  since  it  is  that,  despite  the  Wilson 
Act,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  was  without  power  to  regulate  or 
control  the  business  carried  on  in  South  Dakota  of  soliciting  pro- 
posals relating  to  liquor  situated  in  another  State.  But  the  busi- 
ness of  soliciting  proposals  in  South  Dakota  was  one  which  that 
State  had  a  right  to  regulate,  wholly  irrespective  of  when  or  where 
it  was  contemplated  the  proposals  would  be  accepted  or  whence  the 
liquor  which  they  embraced  was  to  be  shipped.  Of  course,  if  the 
owner  of  the  liquor  in  another  State  had  the  right  to  ship  the 
same  into  South  Dakota  as  an  article  of  interstate  commerce,  and, 
as  such,  there  sell  the  same  in  the  original  package,  irrespective  of 
the  laws  of  South  Dakota,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  soliciting  in  South  Dakota  was  an  incident  to 
the  right  to  ship  and  sell,  which  could  not  be  burdened  without 
directly  affecting  interstate  commerce.  But  as  by  the  Wilson  Act 
the  power  of  South  Dakota  attached  to  intoxicating  liquors  when 
shipped  into  that  State  from  another  State  after  delivery  but  be- 
fore the  sale  in  the  original  package,  so  as  to  authorize  South 
Dakota  to  regulate  or  forbid  such  sale,  it  follows  that  the  regula- 
tion by  South  Dakota  of  the  business  carried  on  within  its  borders 
of  soliciting  proposals  to  purchase  intoxicating  liquors,  even  though 
such  liquors  were  situated  in  other  States,  cannot  be  held  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution,  because 
directly  or  indirectly  burdening  the  right  to  sell  in  South  Dakota, 
a  right  which  by  virtue  of  the  Wilson  Act  did  not  exist" 

It  was  also  argued  in  this  case  that  it  having  been  decided  in 
Vance  v.  Vandercook  that,  notwithstanding  the  Wilson  Act,  the 
State  had  no  right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquor  by  a  resi- 
dent for  his  own  use  and  consumption,  it,  therefore,  followed  that 
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tho  State  migbt  place  no  burden  upon  the  solicitation  of  orders  of 
Ikiiiorm  for  guch  purpose.    To  this^  however,  the  court  replied, 
that  between  the  right  of  the  individual  to  import  good^  from 
umtlieT  State  or  to  make  a  contract  for  such  iiDportation,  and  the 
tight  of  a  person  or  company  to  carry  on  the  husiness  of  soliciting 
BUch  eon  tracts  there  is  a  wide  difference;  and  that  previous  de- 
cisions of  the  court  had  established  that  while  the  power  could 
sat  be  interfered  with  or  restrained  by  the  States,  the  latter  could 
he.    Thus  it  had  been  held  that  a  State  might  regulate  aud  forbid 
the  making  within  its  borders  of  iusurance  contracts  with  its  citi- 
zens by  foreign  insurance  companies  or  their  agents     but  that  the 
States  might  not  prohibit  a  citisEen  from  making  a  contract  of  in- 
surance in  another  State/"^ 

In  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Kentucky^  it  was  held  that  the  agree- 
ment of  the  local  agent  of  the  express  company  to  hold  for  a  few 
days  a  C.  D,  interstate  shipment  of  liquor  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  consignee  did  not  destroy  the  character  of  the  transac- 
tion as  interstate  commerce  and  render  the  company  liable  to 
prosecution  under  a  state  liquor  law.    Also,  it  was  held  that  evi- 

»5  Hooper  v.  California,  155  U.      84B  ;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  207 1  3&  L.  ed,  297. 

W  Allgtyer  v.  LouislHiia,  16S  U.  S,  578;  17  Sup.  CL  Rep.  427;  41  L.  ed.  832; 
Kutting  V.  Maasackusette,  183  U,  S.  5o3;  22  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  238;  46  I*  ed, 
324. 

After  quoting  from  Kutting  v.  MaasacbuBetts,  the  court  aay?  "The 
ruling  thus  m»de  is  partk'iiliirljr  pertinent  to  the  subjeet  of  intrntcating 
liquors  and  the  powers  of  the  State  in  respect  thereto.  An  vf  &  have  seen,  the 
right  of  tiie  States  to  prohibit  the  aale  of  liquor  within  tlieir  reEpeetlve  jurii^ 
dictions  in  and  by  virtue  of  the  re^^lation  of  commerce  embodied  in  the 
Wilson  Aet  is  npplieable  to  liquor  shipped  from  one  State  into  another,  after 
delivery,  and  before  the  sal©  in  the  original  package.  It  follows  tliat  the 
authority  of  the  Stfttei,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within 
their  borders  is  concerned*  ii  juiit  as  complete  as  is  their  right  to  regulate 
within  their  juTisdiction  the  making  of  contracts  of  insurance.  It  hence 
mvmt  be  that  the  authority  of  the  States  to  forbid  agents  of  n on -resident 
liquor  dealers  from  coming  within  their  borders  to  solicit  contracts  for  tl^ 
purchase  of  intoxieating  liquors  which  otherwise  the  citizen  of  the  State 
*  %vould  not  have  thought  of  making '  must  be  as  complete  and  efBcacious  &a 
is  BUch  authority  in  relation  to  contracts  of  insurance,  especially  in  view  of 
ih^  cciii^eptionfl  of  public  order  and  social  well-being  which  it  ma-y  be  assuincd 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  regulations  concerning  the  trafiic  in  liquor." 

aT  206  U.  S.  120;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  600;  51  ed. 
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dence  that  the  express  company  knew  that  the  C.  O.  D.  shipment 
of  liquor  had  not  been  ordered  by  the  consignee  waa  inimaterial 
on  a  criminal  prosecution  where  the  indictment  averred  that  the 
conxpany  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  common  carrier^  and 
shipment  and  delivery  were  made  in  the  uaual  course  of  its 
business. 

§  321.  Proposed  Legislation. 

Numerous  measures  have  been  proposed  in  Congress  the  aim 
of  which  has  been  to  empower  the  States  to  exercise  full  jurisdic- 
tion over  interstate  shipments  of  intoxicating  liquors^  immediately 
upon  tiieir  coming  within  their  borders,  whether  before  or  after 
delivery,  and  whether  imported  for  sale  or  consumption  by  the 
individual  consignees.  The  constitutionality  of  such  a  delegatioa 
of  authority  by  Congress  to  the  States  would  seem  to  be  open  to 
serious  question,  at  least  so  long  as  the  States  have  not  prohibited 
the  use  but  only  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquorsk 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  argued  that  the  Wilson  law  but  removed 
an  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  by  the  States, 
that  impediment  being  the  incidental  right  which  the  importer 
has  to  sell  the  commodities  imported ;  whereas  tiie  proposed  l^is- 
lation  would  delegate  to  the  States  a  direct  authority  over  inter- 
state shipments  of  liquors.  As  Senator  Knox  declares :  The 
state  power  over  liquor  in  the  hands  of  consignees  who  imported 
them  was  unshackled  by  the  Wilson  Act,  which  was  a  regulation 
of  commerce,  removing  the  impediment  to  the  complete  exercise  of 
state  power:  the  impediment  being  the  incidental  right  to  sell. 
The  effect  of  the  removal  of  this  impediment  was  not  to  permit 
the  State  to  invade  the  federal  domain  by  acts  which  in  their 
nature  and  essence  are  acts  regulating  commerce,  such  as  by  seiz- 
ing goods  in  transit,  but  to  enable  the  States  to  freely  exercise  their 
proper  powers  to  regulate  their  own  internal  affairs,  after  the  in- 
terstate contract  had  been  completed  by  a  delivery  of  the  goods 
to  the  consignee  and  after  title  had  passed.  To  remove  a  barrier 
which  prevented  States  from  acting  freely  in  their  own  domain  is 
quite  another  matter  from  removing  a  barrier  that  will  let  them 
in  on  the  federal  domain."  ^ 


M  Sen.  Rep.  499,  60th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
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Upon  the  other  band  it  has  been  ai^ed  that,  conceding  tbe 
eoiiJtittitionality  of  the  Wilson  law^  the  validity  of  the  proposed 
legi^Iiition  h  established;  that  under  the  Wilson  law  Congress 
relinquished  a  portion  of  its  control  orer  interstate  commerce,  and, 
nnrler  the  pro|x»scd  l^islatlon^  would  reHnquiah  an  additional 
portion, 

§  322.  Oleomargarine  Cases. 

In  Powell  V.  Pennffylvania^  the  court  held  that  a  state  law 
which,  as  a  police  regulation,  laid  dovm  certain  rules  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  was  not,  as  alleged^  a  violation 
of  the  diie  p  roc  ess  of  law  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 

III  rinnjlcy  v\  Maaaachuaetts"^^  the  court  again  upheld  a  drastic 
state  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  simulat- 
ing butter,  as  being  in  violation  neither  of  tlie  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, nor  of  the  Commerce  Clause,  even  when  applied  to  such 
urtirles  brought  from  otlier  States,  The  validity  of  the  law  was 
fiUfltained  as  a  legitimate  police  provision  against  fraud,  the  court 
as  to  this  suying:  It  will  he  observed  that  the  statute  of  Massa- 
ehimottti  .  *  ,  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  atl  oleonuirgarine,  but  only  such  as  is  colored  in  imitation 
of  yellow  butter  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream 
of  mch.  milk*  .  •  •  The  statute  seeks  to  suppress  false  pre- 
tences and  to  promote  fair  dealing  in  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food. 
.  ,  ,  Can  it  be  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sc- 
Gurea  to  any  one  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  and  selling  an 
article  of  food  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  the  mass  of  people  to 
believe  that  tbey  are  buying  something  which,  in  fact,  is  wholly 
different  from  that  which  is  offered  for  sale?  Boea  the  freedom 
of  commerce  among  the  States  demand  recognition  of  the  right  to 
practise  a  deception  upon  the  public  in  the  sale  of  any  articles, 
even  those  that  may  have  become  the  subject  of  trade  in  different 
parta  of  the  country  * " 

»  m  V.  S.  CIS;  8  Sup.  Ct  Rt^p.  t»fl2i  32  L.  ed. 

m  \^  l\  g.  401 1  U  f^iip.  CL  Rep.  154;  39  L.  ed.  223. 

11  The  casc^  H  di^^llnpusUed  from  the  liquor  ea^s  on  th«  ground  that  in 
those  en^efl  no  elemi?nt  of  fraiul  was  involved*    But  as  Prentice  and  Ega.n 
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In  Collins  v.  Xew  Jlampshire"'^  it  was  held  that  a  State  cannot 
render  an  article  of  interstate  commerce  unsalable,  as  for  ex- 
ample compelling  artificial  butter  to  be  colored  pink,  any  more 
than  it  can  prevent  its  importation. 

In  SchoUenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,^  however,  the  court  when 
asked  to  enforce  a  state  oleomargarine  law  with  reference  to  the 
importation  and  sale  in  the  original  package  of  oleomargarine 
manufactured  in  another  State,  held  the  law  void  so  far  as  its  ap- 
plication to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  was  concerned.  Oleo- 
margarine, the  court  held,  had  been  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  proper  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  beyond  the  competence  of  the  States  whether  in  the 
exercise  of  their  police  or  other  powers,  to  place  restrictions  upon 
its  importation  or  exportation.  The  court,  after  a  review  of  earlier 
cases,  say :  "  The  general  rule  to  be  deduced  from  the  decisions 
of  this  court  is  that  a  lawful  article  of  commerce  cannot  be  wholly 
excluded  from  importation  into  a  State  from  another  State  where 
it  was  manufactured  or  grown.  A  State  has  power  to  regulate  the 
introduction  of  any  article,  including  a  food  product,  so  as  to  in- 
sure purity  of  the  article  imported,  but  such  police  power  does 
not  include  the  total  exclusion  of  an  article  of  food." 

§  323.  The  States  and  Foreign  Corporations  Doing  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Business. 

The  right  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  it  has  often  been 
declared  is  a  federal  right,  and  is,  therefore,  independent  of  state 
control.  In  Vance  v.  Vandercook,^^  as  has  already  been  referred 
to,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  import  was  deelared  to  be  "  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not 
rest  on  the  grant  of  the  state  law." 

properly  remark,  the  protection  of  health  and  morals  is  as  much  within  the 
seope  of  the  police  powers  as  is  protection  against  fraud,  and  "  the  conse- 
quences of  buying,  even  through  error,  a  palatable  and  nutritious  substitute 
for  butter,  instead  of  the  genuine  article,  are  not  worse  than  the  consequences 
of  disease  and  crime  which  result  from  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  liquors." 
The  Commerce  Clause,  p.  51. 

M  171  U.  S.  30;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  768;  43  L.  ed.  60. 

w  171  U.  S.  1;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  757;  43  L.  ed.  49. 

84  170  U.  S.  438;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  674;  42  L.  ed.  1100. 
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Nor,  as  we  hare  also  learned,  can  a  State  render  illegal  or  in  any 
way  restrain  tbe  making  of  contracts  by  its  residents  with  refer- 
ence to  interstate  coranierce*^ 

So,  likewiaej  it  ia  established  that  a  State,  though  it  may  pre- 
ventj  or  attach  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  to  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  corporation  witbin  its  borders  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
business  generally  within  the  State,  may  nut  prevent  or  restrain 
that  corporation,  any  more  than  it  may  prevent  or  restrain  an  in- 
dividual, from  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  within  its  borders. 

That  a  corporation  is  not  considered  a  "  citizen  **  within  the 
meaning  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  he  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States^  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned since  Paul  Virginia.^"*  The  privileges  and  immunities 
referred  to  in  that  clause  are  those  which  are  common  to  the 
citizens  under  their  Constitution  and  laws  by  virtue  of  their  being 
citizens^  and  are  not  those  special  privileges  which  may  be  granted 
them  and  which  are  valid  only  within  the  State  creating  them. 
**A  grant  of  corporate  existence,"  the  court  say,  "ia  a  grant  of 
special  privileges  to  the  corporators,  enabling  them  to  act  for 
certain  designated  purposes  as  a  single  individual,  and  exempting 
them  (unless  otherwise  specially  provide*!)  from  individual  lia- 
bility. The  corporation  being  the  mere  creation  of  local  law,  can 
have  no  legal  existence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  where 
created." 

But  though  not  a  citizen  within  the  interstate  comity  clause, 
the  corporation  is  a  person  within  the  due  process  clauses**  of 
the  Constitution  and  possesses  all  the  other  federal  privileges  and 
immunities,  which  can  attach  to  an  artificial  person j  and  among 
these  is  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  commercei  "  If/^  say  the 
court  in  Crntcher  v*  Kentucky,^'  "  a  partnership  firm  of  individuals 
should  undertake  to  carry  on  the  business  of  interstate  commerce 
between  Kentucky  and  other  States,  it  would  not  be  within  the 

asDelamater  South  Dakota,  205  S,  03  ^  27  Sup.  Ct  Hep.  447  }  51  I* 
ed.  724, 

s«8  Wan.  168;  1»  L.  ed.  357, 

«T  141  a  &  47;  11  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  S51;  35      ed.  549. 
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province  of  the  state  legislature  to  exact  conditions  on  which  they 
should  carry  on  their  business,  nor  require  them  to  take  out  a 
license  therefor.  To  carry  on  interstate  commerce  is  not  a  fran- 
chise or  privilege  granted  by  the  State;  it  is  a  right  which  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  exercise  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  accession  of 
mere  corporate  facilities,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  carrying 
on  their  business,  cannot  have  the  effect  of  depriving  them  of 
such  right,  unless  Congress  should  see  fit  to  interpose  some  con- 
trary regulation  on  the  subject"  ^ 

In  Pensacola  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.'® 
it  is  established  that  a  company  chartered  by  the  United  States 
to  do  an  interstate  commerce  business  cannot  be  prevented  by  a 
State  from  carrying  on  that  business  within  its  borders.  With 
reference  to  the  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia  the  court  observed  that 
the  corporation  there  involved  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  ^  enough  was  said  by  the  court  to  show  that  if  it  had 
been,  a  very  different  questiQn  would  have  been  presented."  ^ 

A  State,  though  not  able  to  exclude  from  its  borders  a  federally 
chartered  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  is  not  com- 
pelled to  aid  that  corporation  by  granting  to  it  any  special  privi- 
leges, as,  for  example,  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Congress 
may,  however,  endow  such  a  corporation  with  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  which  right  it  may  exercise  within  the  States  without 
their  consent  or  against  their  win.*** 

38  In  these  respects  the  court  go  on  to  say,  the  States  have  no  more  authority 
than  they  have  over  corporations  chartered  in  foreign  countries,  and  engaged 
in  landing  goods  or  passengers  in  American  ports,  or  soliciting  business  here. 

89  96  U.  S.  1 ;  24  L.  ed.  708. 

40  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  a  State  cannot  exclude  a  corporation  in 
the  employ  of,  or  performing  services  for  the  Federal  Government.  Pembina 
Co.  V.  Penn,  125  U.  S.  181;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  737;  31  L.  ed.  650;  Postal  Tel. 
Co.  V.  Adams,  155  U.  S.  688;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  268;  39  L.  ed.  311. 

«  This  right  may  not,  however,  be  exercised  with  reference  to  land  owned 
or  already  devoted  to  a  public  use  by  the  State.    Chapter  XXVI. 
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g  384.  Foreign  Corporations  *'  Doing  Business "  Within  the 
States. 

Thoiighj  as  we  have  seen,  a  State  may  not  prevent  foreign 
corporations  from  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  business  within 
its  borders,  it  may  prevent  them  from  doing  business  generally  as 
E  corporation  witbin  the  State;  or  it  may  attach  such  conditions 
as  it  sees  fit  to  the  doing  of  such  business,  other  than  interstate 
commerce,  as  a  corporation.  But  permission  to  continue  to  do  an 
interstate  business  may  not  be  founded  upon  conditions  whichj  in 
effect  J  interfere  with  interstate  buainess,*^ 

In  Paul  y,  Virginia^^  the  court  say:  Having  no  absoluto 
right  of  recognition  in  the  States^  hut  depending  for  such  recogni- 
tion and  enforcement  of  its  contxmcts  upon  their  assent,  it  follows, 
as  a  mattctr  of  course^  that  such  assent  may  be  granted  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  those  States  may  think  proper  to  impose. 
They  may  exclude  the  foreign  corjioration  entirely,  they  may  re- 
strict its  busiiiess  to  particular  localities,  or  they  may  exact  such 
security  for  the  performance  of  its  contracts  with  their  citizens  as 
in  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  public  interest  The  whole 
matter  rests  on  their  discretion/^ 

In  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co*  y*  Kansas,^  however,  the  ex- 
actions that  may  be  made  by  a  State  of  a  foreign  coriwration 
doing  an  interstate  commerce  business  as  a  condition  for  doing  a 
domestic  business  within  the  State  are  carefully  considered  and 
prior  adjudications  examined,  and,  by  a  divided  court,  the  doc- 
trine declared  that  a  charter  fee  of  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
capital  stock  might  not  be  exacted  of  a  foreign  telegraph  company 
as  a  condition  to  being  permitted  to  continue  to  do  an  intrastate 
business  within  the  State,  This  exaction  the  majority  of  the  court 
declared  to  he  in  essence  a  burden  and  tax  on  the  company's  inter- 

*i  Whether  or  not  the  refusal  of  the  privUegej  or  the  withdrawal  of  a  con- 
sent once  given  may  be  predicate<t  upon  an  agreement  of  the  corporation  not 
to  exercise  a  federal  right,  m,  for  example,  to  resort  to  the  federal  eourts, 
see  Seetion  74. 

«8  Wall.  168;  19  L,  ed.  357, 

*4  Quoted  with  approval  in  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co*  v.  TesLas,  177  U.  S,  28; 
aO  Sup,  CU  Rep.  618;  44  L,  ed.  657. 
«21«  U,  a  1;  30  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  IPO, 
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state  business  and  on  its  property  located  and  used  outside  of  the 
State.  The  fact  that  there  is  difficulty  in  harmonizing  this  de- 
cision with  that  of  Security  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  v.  Prewitt^  is  else- 
where adverted  to.*^ 

§  325.  What  Constitutes    Doing  Business  "  in  the  State. 

It  is  often  a  very  diflSiCult  matter  to  determine  when  a  foreign 
corporation  may  be  said  to  be  "  doing  business  "  within  the  State, 
as  a  corporation,  or  simply  engaged  in  individual  interstate  com- 
mercial transactions  in  the  State. 

The  courts  have  not  been  able  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for 
determining  this  question,  but  have  been  compelled  to  decide  each 
case  upon  its  own  merits  or  facts.  The  more  important  of  these 
specific  adjudications  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  sections,  in 
which  will  be  considered  the  taxing  powers  of  the  States  with  ref- 
erence to  interstate  commerce. 

§  326.  State  Taxation  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  States  are  permitted,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  reserved  to  them,  substantially  to  affect 
interstate  and  foreign  conmierce,  so  long  as  this  interference  is  an 
indirect,  incidental  one,  the  legislation  in  question  a  legitimate 
and  bona  fide  exercise  of  a  reserved  power,  and  not  in  contraven- 
tion to  any  existing  federal  statute  or  regulation.  This  principle 
holds  true  with  reference  to  the  taxing  powers  of  the  States.  A 
direct  taxation  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  that  is  of  the 
goods  carried  as  exports  or  imports,  of  the  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  such  commerce  as  such,  or  of  the  act  of  carrying 
on,  or  the  right  to  engage  in  or  to  carry  on,  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  is  always  construed  as  a  regulation  of  such  commerce, 
and,  as  such,  beyond  the  power  of  the  States. 

A  State  cannot  even  enforce  the  collection  of  a  valid  tax  by  an 
injunction  restraining  a  person  or  corporation  from  doing  inter- 
state commercial  business."*® 

4«202  U.  S.  246;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  619;  50  L.  ed.  1013. 
47  Section  74. 

« Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Masachusetts,  125  U.  S.  530;  8  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  961;  31  L.  ed.  790. 
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In  O&bome  v.  Mobile**  the  court  siutained  a  state  tax  wbich 
bore  directly  upon  interstate  comraercc  companies  as  such.  The 
law  in  question  in  this  case  required  every  express  or  railroad 
companj  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Mobile  and  having  a  busi- 
ness extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  to  pay  a  certain  an- 
nual license  fee.  The  court  sustained  the  provision  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  discriminatioB  between  the  citizens  of  the  State 
and  the  citizens  of  other  States. 

In  Morau  v,  Xew  Orleans^  this  position  was  practically  de- 
parted from,  and  in  Lelaup  v*  Mobile^^  the  doctrine  absolutely 
and  explicitly  repudiated  that  any  state  tax  however  undiscriini- 
native,  or  whatever  its  other  features,  can  be  valid  which  imposes 
a  burden  upon  persons  or  cori>oratiQns  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce^  because  of  their  being  so  engaged-  The  doctrine  is  in  this 
case  squarely  laid  down  that  no  tax  may  be  levied  by  a  State  which 
is  imposed  upon  interstate  commerce  as  such  or  operates  as  a  direct 
burden  thereupoup  The  court,  after  a  review  of  authorities,  say: 
^*  No  State  has  the  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce  in  any 
form,  whether  by  way  of  duties  laid  on  the  transportation  of  the 
subjects  of  that  commerce,  or  on  the  receipts  derived  from  that 
transportation,  or  on  the  occupation  or  business  of  carrying  it  on, 
and  the  reason  is  that  such  taxation  is  a  biirden  on  that  commerce, 
and  demands  a  regulation  of  it,  which  belongs  solely  to  Congress/' 

This  doctrine,  as  thus  stated,  has  now  for  many  years  been  so 
well  established  that  States  no  longer  attempt  to  tax  interstate 
commerce  directly*  Many  state  tax  laws,  however,  though  not  ex- 
pressly made  applicable  to  interstate  commerce  transactions,  have 
so  substantially  bunlened  commerce  among  the  States  as  to  raise 
the  qtiestion  whether  they  are  not  thus  brought  within  the  opera- 
tion of  the  prohibition.  It  will  be  necessary,  thereforcj  to  consider 
the  special  cases  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  state  tax  laws 
have  been  tested  by  the  Commerce  Clause* 

0  16  Wall.  479;  21  L.  ed.  470 
<^  112  U,  S.  09;  5  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  38  j  28  L,  ed,  653. 
W  m  U,  S.  MO;  8  Sup.  Ct  Eep.  1333 j  32  I*  ed.  311, 
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§  927.  license  Taxes. 

A  license  tax  on  an  importer,  or  on  the  busincBS  of  importing 
goods  from  another  State,  is  a  taxation  of,  and  therefore  an  uncon- 
stitntional  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  This  was  early  de- 
termined in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland.^  This  principle  was 
somewhat  disturbed  in  the  License  Cases,*^  but  was  later  fully  re- 
established. 

In  Leloup  v.  Mobile^  the  court  declared  invalid  a  general 
license  tax  on  a  tel^aph  company,  on.  the  ground  that  it  aiFected 
its  entire  business,  interstate  as  well  as  domestic.  "  The  tax 
affects  the  whole  business  without  discrimination,"  the  court  de^ 
dared.  There  are  sufficient  modes  in  which  the  internal  busi- 
ness, if  not  already  taxed  in  some  other  way,  may  be  subjected  to 
taxation,  without  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  covers  the  entire 
operations  of  the  company." 

Where,  however,  a  company  is  doing  both  interstate  and  in- 
trastate commerce  business,  a  license  tax  may  be  levied  upon  the 
latter  if  it  be  separable  from  the  former  and  if  the  company  be 
left  free,  should  it  desire  to  do  so,  to  give  up  its  domestic  business 
and  continue  undisturbed  its  interstate  transactions. 

In  Pullman  Co.  v.  Adams*"  the  court  say :  "  If  the  Pullman 
Company,  whether  called  a  common  carrier  or  not,  had  the  right 
to  choose  between  what  points  it  would  carry,  and  therefore  to 
give  up  the  carriage  of  passengers  from  one  point  to  another  within 
the  State,  the  case  is  governed  by  Osborne  v.  Florida,  164  U.  S. 
650,  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  214;  41  L.  ed.  586.  The  company  cannot 
com.plain  of  being  taxed  for  the  privilege  of  doing  a  local  business 
which  it  is  free  to  renounce."  ^ 

It  must  clearly  appear,  however,  that  the  license  tax  is  ex- 
clusively upon  the  local  business,  and  that  its  payment  is  not  a 

62  12  Wh  419;  6  L.  ed.  678. 

63  5  How.  504;  12  L.  ed.  256. 

M  127  U.  S.  640;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1383;  32  L.  ed.  311. 
K  189  U.  S.  420;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  494;  47  L.  ed.  477. 

."But  see,  in  modification  of  this,  Pullman  Co.  v.  Kansas,  216  U.  S.  54; 
30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  232. 
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Ao  SMe^  if  Ae  Meertajmneat  ol 
j9  audr  ^efw^wt  is       w  Ae  wine  of  ita  property 
ifCAm  At  Sitle  (At  taMttiaBp  AmCgre,  aol  being  bu^ 
At  M  wUA  aig^  bt  leviable  dir^y 
It  flwit  a  eoaCtkiii  praedent  to  Ae 
Imt  sit  aifbmBml  left  to  tbe  ordi- 
imiml  far  At  eoDaetimi  ef  tam>  The  corporation  is 
to  bav  ili  praper  ptoporAm  of  tbe  boEnlez^  of  gorem- 
it  tndncU  its  openfioof ,  while  inter- 
ii  Mi  i&  itidf  nAfeeSed  to  mlfaint  or  impedi- 


%f  Sfstf  of  a  tmKi 


of  Ihtdl^] 
;  Ml,  sar  iHiC  be 


tlw  polei  of  a  telegrapb  com 
bas  been  held  to  be 
but  a  rental  for  tbe 
SmA  a  tax,  bowerer,  tba 
imsBioimL^ 


,1 


I  am  TBadOB  of  Foragn  Cotpontiooa. 

Tb»  piuputy  of  fmiigs  entporatiopa  may  be  taxed  as  mch  by 
the  Stele im  which  the  ptiipeily  is  aitaaled.  It  may  indeed  be  snb* 
jteied  to  a  heaiiir  tax  than  other  like  pfopertr  in  the  State^  if  the 
State  fee  £t  lo  attseh  this  ai  a  eooditioD  to  the  permission  granted 


uSt  LMlft  W<aln 

»r/.  w  r,  m  Oil  t. 

fst       t^iignpb  pales 


CL  Bip.  fias;  ai  L  idL  iiL 

T«L  Giw  I4S  r.  a  ii;  11  Snift.  Ct  Bep.  4SS; 


(Itl  U.  8-  4l«;  23  Sup,  Ct 
WM  ordinance  imposizig^A 
II  yielded  a  rehim  in 
And  iii«peetion. 
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to  the  corporation  to  do  business  within  the  State.  In  such  case, 
however,  the  tax  is  not  in  reality  a  property,  but  a  license  tax. 
Ordinarily,  however,  taxes,  other  than  the  ordinary  property  taxes, 
imposed  on  foreign  corporations  are  explicitly  in  the  nature  of 
license  taxes.  Such  license  taxes  may,  however,  be  imposed  only 
in  case  the  corporations  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  "  doing  business  " 
within  the  State.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  courts,  when  appealed 
to,  must  determine  in  each  case.  It  may  be  said,  genjerally,  how- 
ever, that  a  corporation  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  doing  business  "  in 
the  State  unless  it  has  established  a  trade  domicile  of  some  sort, 
that  is,  established  a  branch  office,  or  created  a  sales  agency,  a 
factory,  or  a  distributing  warehouse. 

If,  however,  the  foreign  corporation  be  a  carrier  carrying  on 
interstate  commerce,  as  for  example,  a  railroad,  or  telegraph,  or 
telephone  company,  it  may  establish  offices,  or  other  agencies  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  within  the  State,  free  from  liability 
to  a  license  tax  or  other  burden  or  restraint  by  the  State.  Thus, 
in  McCall  v.  California®^  a  state  law  was  held  void  under  which 
it  was  attempted  to  collect  a  license  tax  upon  agents  soliciting 
passenger  business  for  certain  interstate  railroads.®^ 

The  sending  by  a  foreign  corporation  of  agents  through  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  orders  for  goods,  which  goods  are 
to  be  later  shipped  into  the  State,  is  an  interstate  commerce  trans- 
action,  and  does  not  constitute  doing  business  in  the  State,  so  that 
a  license  tax  may  be  imposed.^ 

§  329.  State  Tax  Law  Must  Not  Discriminate  Against  Products 
of  Other  States,  or  Against  Companies  Doing  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Business. 

Tax  laws,  or,  indeed,  any  other  laws  of  a  State  discriminating 
against  non-resident  traders  or  against  the  products  of  other 
States  are  void  as  interfering  with  interstate  commerce. 

«o  136  U.  S.  104;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  881;  34  L.  ed.  391. 

siTliree  justices  dissented  in  this  case  upon  the  ground  that  the  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce  was  not  sufficientlj  direct  to  (bring  it  within 
the  operation  of  the  Commerce  Clause. 

«2See  post,  Section  330. 
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In  Ward  T,  MarylaBd*®  the  court  held  void  a  state  law  by  which 
persons  not  permanent  residents  in  the  State  were  prohibited  from 
ielling  or  offering  for  sale  within  a  certain  district  of  the  State, 
wnj  goods  whatsoever  other  than  agricultural  products  and 
articles  manufactured  in  the  Stata 

In  Welton  t.  Missouri"*  the  same  doctrine  was  declared,  the 
court  saying:  The  commercial  power  continues  until  the  com- 
modity has  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  discriminating  legislation 
by  reason  of  its  foreign  character.  That  power  protects  it  even 
after  it  has  ent^^  the  State^  from  any  burdens  imposed  by  rea- 
Bon  of  its  foreign  origin/^ 

In  Guy  V,  Baltimore'"^  was  adjudged  invalid  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance establishing  certain  wharfage  rates  to  be  {mid  by  vessels 
carrying  goods  otlier  than  the  productions  of  the  State^  the  court, 
affcr  a  reHew  of  the  authorities,  saying:  "  In  view  of  these  and 
other  decisions  of  tliis  court^  it  must  be  regarded  as  settled  that 
no  State  can,  consistently  with  the  federal  Constitution^  impose 
upon  the  products  of  other  States,  brought  therein  for  sale  or  use, 
or  upon  citizens  because  engaged  in  the  sale  therein,  or  the  trans- 
portation thereto,  of  the  products  of  other  States,  more  onerous 
public  burdms  or  taxes  than  it  imposes  upon  the  like  products 
of  its  own  territory." 

In  Webber  v.  Virginia^  a  state  license  law  was  again  held  in- 
valid because  dejiendent  upon  the  foreign  character  of  the  articles 
dealt  with.  "  If/*  tJio  court  say,  by  reason  of  their  foreign 
character^  the  State  can  impose  a  tax  upon  them  or  upon  the  per- 
son through  whom  the  sale®  are  effected^  the  amount  of  the  tax 
will  be  a  matter  resting  in  her  discretion.  She  may  place  the  tax 
at  so  high  a  figure  as  to  exclude  the  introduction  of  the  foreign 
article  and  prevent  competition  with  the  home  product.  It  was 
against  legislation  of  this  discriminating  kind  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  to  guard  when  they  verted  in  Con* 
gress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States.'' 

n  Wall.  418;  20  L.  ed.  440. 
«01  U  S.  275;  23  L.  ed.  347. 
•3  100  U.  S.  434 ;  25  U  ed.  743. 
«« 103  U.  8.  334;  26  ed. 
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In  Walling  v.  Michigan"  was  held  void,  because  discriminative, 
a  state  law  which  imposed  a  specific  tax  on  persons,  not  having 
their  principal  place  of  business  in  the  State,  engaged  in  selling 
liquors  at  wholesale,  or  in  soliciting  or  taking  orders  for  such 
liquors  to  be  shipped  into  the  State  from  outside  the  State,  with- 
out imposing  a  similar  tax  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  selling  of 
liquors  manufactured  in  the  State. 

In  Darnell  &  Son  Co.  v.  Memphis^  the  authorities  are  care- 
fully reviewed,  a  law  of  Tennessee  being  held  void  which,  while 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  products  of  the  soil  of  other  States, 
exempted  those  produced  from  its  own  soil. 

§  330.  Drummers. 

The  leading  case  establishing  the  doctrine  that  the  negotiation 
by  sales-agents  of  sales  of  goods  which  are  in  another  State  foi 
the  purpose  of  introducing  them  into  the  State  where  the  nega 
tiation  is  had,  is  interstate  commerce  and  not  subject  to  regula- 
tion or  taxation  by  the  State,  is  Hobbins  v.  Taxing  District  of 
Shelby  Co.^ 

In  Asher  v.  Texas,''®  and  Brennan  v.  Titusville^^  the  same  doc- 
trine is  declared. 

In  Ficklen  v.  Shelby  Co.^^  the  doctrine  is  again  asserted  but 
declared  not  applicable  to  a  license  tax  imposed  upon  a  citizen 
doing  a  general  commission  business,  though  he  was  able  to  show 
that  during  the  year  for  whi(?h  he  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax 
his  commissions  were  wholly  derived  from  interstate  business, 
that  is,  orders  taken  for  goods  to  be  shipped  into  the  State.  The 
court  argued  thiat  this  was  an  adventitious  circumstance  and  that 
having  taken  out  a  license  to  do  a  general  commission  business, 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  thereon,  the  tax  was  to 
be  construed  as  a  general  license  tax  and  not  one  on  interstate 

67  116  U.  S.  446;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  454  ;  29  L.  ed.  691. 

68  208  U.  S.  113;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  247:  52  L.  ed.  413. 
ea  120  U.  S.  480;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  502;  30  L.  ed.  694. 
70  128  U.  S.  129;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1 ;  32  L.  ed.  368. 

71 153  U.  S.  289;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  829;  38  L.  ed.  719. 
72  145  U.  S.  1 ;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  810;  36  K  ed.  601. 

45 


IminM*  In  a  Uttr  caje,  the  c<m^  *><Wever,  fccogtuied  that  tliis 
ibe  boQiidary  line  ^  tlie  Stated  poiPBr.'^ 

In  BloekAfd  Morgan^  a  pririkge  tax  imposed  hj  a  Slate 
opofi  merthmt  brokers  wbote  bmiiieig  was  exddaivelr  oaQfiaedj 
to  «r>Heitti]g  ord^r»  from  jobl>erf  aBd  wholesale  dealers  witMii  tliei 
State,  ai  agent  far  iKiD-residenl  partja*,  for  goods  to  be  shipped] 
inta  the  State  hj  aoch  partie^^  was  beld  roid  as  laying  a  barden  j 
uj>on  irjt«r»tate  csommefce*"" 

In  f.'alflwell  v.  Xortb  Carolina^*  it  was  con  tended  hj  the  State 
that  a  tax  lei  ted  by  it  for  selling  pictures  therein  was  ralid  be- 
eaune^  though  \h&  eonlract  of  sale  was  made  outside  the  State,  the  i 
pitrtiirf.^  ttfid  frarn**s  wliL'ii  sent  into  the  State  were  nnboxed  by^ 

"  nffnunn  v.  TitTirtjllc,  153  U,  S.  280;  U  Sup.  Vt  Kep.  §28;  38  L.  e<L  T19. 
f*  m  V.     21;  22  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  570;  40  I*,  ed.  785. 

T>  After  quoi&ng  from  ttie  Fii^klin  cAae,  ilie  eaurt  laj:  "  From  these  exlTAciM 
from  thp  lipLiiirjii  H  i»  u^wn  ttiut  a  mate  rial  fu<?t  in  the  case  wa»  thtt  Ficklln ' 
had  tjikfm  fHit  a  gi'iiiTal  and  unrefitricted  licence  to  do  buairxesa  as  a  broker, 
■iid  )ui  WHi  thrri-'tiy  uuiliurijotd  to  do  tuy  and  all  kinds  of  cotmnis^ion  buainesi, 
mid  tli^rcforc  Wamc  liaJile  to  pay  the  prh*ile:g«  tux  exacted.  Although 
Fkklin*!!  |iiincipftlji  hiqtjwned  in  iha  ytar  ISST  to  be  wholly^  non-residents, 
the  ffirt  might  lmv<?  tx^on  otherwise,  as  was  atated  hy  the  'Chief  Justice, 
bcctUM  liii  bunineMA  wa*  not  con  fined  to  tranaactlonB  for  non*resldeQt8.  In 
thif  CAid  the  Goniplai nan ti  did  not  represent  or  a&«iime  to  represent  attj* 
r^«!dlmU  of  the  BtiiUs  of  TennesAecir  and  each  of  the  complainants  represented 
only  r**rtJtln  ip<^i!Uici  partif^s,  firms,  or  corporation 8.  all  of  wham  were  non- 
mi  dintd  I  if  'IVnin't^w^f'*  Thi'y  did  no  bu^iineas  for  a  general  public.  We  attack 
110  ltji|iortiim'i*  to  the  fjiet  that  in  the  Bobbins  case  i\m  individual  t&^^ed 
re»iil*'d  outride  tit  the  StJite*  He  was  taxed  bj  reason  of  his  1>iisin€gs  or 
occupation  whit«i  wUhin  it»  and  the  tax  was  held  to  be*  a  tax  upon  interstate 
comnu'rcp.  Nor  doeg  the  faet  that  the  cnmplainanta  acted  for  more  than  one 
par  Hon  rpiiiding  ontnidc  of  the  State  affect  the  queation.  If  while  so  acting 
and  sol  I  el  ting  orders  within  the  State  for  the  iftle  of  property  for  one  non- 
rciident  of  tlie  Stale,  the?  person  so  BoHciting  was  exempt  from  taxation  oa 
account  of  that  bUfcinens,  hecause  the  tax  would  be  upon  interstate  commert-ei 
we  d\}  ni>t  we  how  hiv  et>nld  Hjeeome  liable  for  such  tax  because  he  did  business 
for  nior»*  than  om^  IndividuaU  Arm,  or  corporation,  all  being  non-rcsidt-nts  of 
Iht*  Ktrtte  of  Tennt^sHiH*.  Tlie  fact  that  the  State  or  the  court  may  ealj  tha 
buBjuei*  of  an  Indlvit^iinK  when  emplojed  by  more  than  one  person  outside 
of  the  Slate»  ti^  snll  tlnnr  merchandise,  upon  commission,  a  'brokerage  busl- 
neii,'  givi^n  no  authority  to  the  State  to  tax  mieh  a  Inusinesis?  as  eomplninants** 
Thi^  name  i\ch^*  not  alter  tlie  eharaeter  of  the  transaction,  nor  prevent  the  tax 
thu«  til  Id  frf^m  M  ng  a  tax  uptin  interstate  eommerec." 

«  m  U.  St  m2i  n  Sup.  Ct,  Kep.  22!);  47  L.  ed.  336-  . 
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the  agent  who  received  them,  and  each  picture  put  into  its  frame, 
before  delivery  to  the  purchaser.  The  court,  however,  say :  "  Xor 
does  the  fact  that  these  articles  were  not  shipped  separately  and 
directly  to  each  individual  purchaser,  but  were  sent  to  an  agent 
of  the  vendor  at  Greensboro,  who  delivered  them  to  the  purchasers, 
deprive  the  transaction  of  its  character  as  interstate  commerce. 
It  was  only  that  the  vendor  used  two  instead  of  one  agency  in  the 
delivery.  It  would  seem  evident  that,  if  the  vendor  had  sent  the 
articles  by  an  express  company,  which  should  collect  on  delivery, 
such  a  mode  of  delivery  would  not  have  subjected  the  transaction 
to  state  taxation.  Tho  same  could  be  said  if  the  vendor  himself, 
or  by  a  personal  agent,  had  carried  and  delivered  the  goods  to  the 
purchaser.  That  the  articles  were  sent  as  freight  by  rail,  and 
were  received  at  the  railroad  station  by  an  agent  who  delivered 
them  to  the  respective  purchasers,  in  nowise  changes  the  character 
of  the  commerce  as  interstate. 

Transactions  between  manufacturing  companies  in  one  State, 
through  agents,  with  citizens  of  another,  constitute  a  large  part 
of  interstate  commerce ;  and  for  us  to  hold,  with  the  court  below, 
that  the  same  articles,  if  sent  by  rail  directly  to  the  purchaser, 
are  free  from  state  taxation,  but,  if  sent  to  an  agent  to  deliver, 
are  taxable  through  a  license  tax  upon  the  agent,  would  evidently 
take  a  considerable  portion  of  such  traffic  out  of  the  salutary  pro- 
tection of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution." 

In  Norfolk  W.  E.  Co.  v.  Sims"^  a  license  tax  imposed  by  a 
State  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  selling  sewing  machines  in  the 
State  was  held  void  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  machines  shipped 
into  the  State  upon  the  written  order  of  a  customer  under  an 
ordinary  C.  O.  D.  consignment.^^ 

77  191  U.  S.  441 ;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  151;  48  L.  ed.  254. 

78  To  the  contention  that  because  in  a  C.  O.  D.  consignment  the  sale  could 
not  be  said  to  be  consummated  until  delivery,  that  is,  that  the  sale  was  made 
in  the  State  by  the  express  company  delivering  the  machine,  which  company 
thereby  became  liable  to  the  tax,  the  court  say:  "The  sewing  machine  was 
made  and  sold  in  another  State,  shipped  to  North  Carolina  in  its  original 
package  for  delivery  to  the  consignee  upon  payment  of  its  price.  It  had 
never  become  commingled  with  the  general  mass  of  property  within  the  State. 
While  technically  the  title  of  the  machine  may  not  have  passed  until  the  price 
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In  Adasui  Exprean  Co.  v,  lowa^*  the  cases  of  Caldwdl  Xortb 
Carol! Em  and  Xorfolk  W«  JL  Co.  v.  Sims  are  examiTted  and 
apprwed* 

In  liearick  r«  Pamsjlvania^  it  waa  held  timt  interitatc  eom- 
mcrco  li  uidan'fully  burdened  hy  the  exaction  of  a  licease  fed 
from  a  pcfmn  employed  by  a  foreign  corporation  to  solicit  sales 
for  gooda  wtuch  the  couipany  fills  by  ahipping  tlie  goods  to  bim 
for  delivery  and  collecting  the  purchase  price  from  the  customer, 
who  hiia  the  right  to  refuse  the  goods  if  not  equal  in  quality 
tu  the  aamplo,  liiieb  goodd  being  always  shipped  in  distinct  pack- 
Bgm,  eorreepoDdiug  to  &e  several  orders/^ 

In  War©  v,  ilabilef^  it  was  held  that  the  business  of  taking 
orderii  on  cofuntisision  for  tho  purchase  and  sale  of  grain  and  cot- 
ton fur  future  dc4iveryj  aiid  transmitting  such  orders  is  not  inier- 
itato  commerce,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  state  taxation.^ 

wan  pjijfl,  tlio  mlL*  ycm  actually  jiiiide  in  Chicago;  and  the  fact  that  the  price 
WAfl  to  his  coUeeted  jti  North  Caroliaa  ii  too  tlend^r  it  thread  upon  which  to 
biLii^  an  irxcrption  of  tho  tvauMctton  from  a  rule  which  would  otherwise 
fJrilEirc  iho  tax  to  hv  nn  ltiit.'rf<rr*?ripe  wiUj  int<?rBtttto  co  to  merest.'* 

to  im  147;  U5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  185;  49  L.  ed,  424. 

Ih     $07  ;  27  Sup.  Ct.  fkp.  UOt  51  L,  ed.  2ii5. 

*t  Kic^pi  in  ihts  ^iktut*  tii  brooms  whieh^  afl^^r  being  marked  Eind  tagged,  were 
for  convc^niftnod  of  ihipmctiti  tied  togothcr  Into  bundles  of  twelve  or  more. 
M  to  thea«  broonji  ft  wm  con Un dec]  thut  the  original  bundle  or  piickage  fjeing 
broken  Mon  d«Hv<^ry  the  fuU  authority  of  the  Stato  over  them  at  once 
aitichmi  To  thU  JuMtic*  llolniea,  who  delivered  tlie  opinion  of  the  court, 
laid:  *' Bui  tho  ductrirw.'  of  the  original  packagea  concerns  the  riglit  to  sell, 
within  the  prnhibiting  or  taxing  State,  gctods  coming  into  it  from  outside* 
WWn  the  i^cltt  havii  been  Mold  he  fore  arrival  the  limitations  tlvat  still  may 
bo  found  to  i\m  ]H:>wi*r  of  tlic  State  will  be  due^  gon orally,  at  least,  to  other 
Tfriui4^nii,  and  we  ahivU  consider  whether  the  limitations  may  not  exl&t,  irre* 
BpcetivL*  of  that  doctrine,  in  some  cases  where  there  ifi  no  executed  sale/' 
Thi'sw  limitaUona  are  found  in  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  Brennan  \%  Titus- 
vUle  and  American  Express  Co*  v.  Iowa.  "Tlie  brooms  wete  efpecifically  appro- 
printed  to  ftpeclSo  contracts,  in  a  pnicticat,  if  not  in  a  technical  sense, 
lender  aueh  elreumfttances  it  is  plain  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
litii%  ihe  transport  of  the  hrorans  for  the  purpose  of  fulfil !ing  the  contracts 
Wha  pridwtiHl  I'^^Mnniince***  The  »tatenient  of  the  ease  is  front  thi?  fivllabtiR. 
U.  R  40S  j  2H  Sup.  Ct  Kep,  526;  52  L.  ed.  S.^o* 

»  After  calling  aUentkin  to  eaacf  Uke  Paul  v.  Virginia  a^d  Hooper  v.  Cali> 
lornU  ill  which  it  wm  held  that  contracts  are  not  the  eubjects  of  interstat« 
coniinenatf  tiaiply  because  negotiated  between  citizens  of  different  States,  or 
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§  331.  Peddlers. 

As  has  been  before  seen,  when  property  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  a  State  has  become  commingled  with  the  other  prop- 
erty of  that  State,  it  ceases  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Com- 

by  the  agent  of  a  company  in  another  State,  where  the  contract  is  to  be  com- 
pleted and  executed  wholly  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  even  though  such 
contracts  may  incidentally  affect  interstate  trade,  the  court  observe:  "These 
cases  are  not  in  conflict  with  those  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  negotiation  of 
sales  of  goods  in  a  State  by  a  person  employed  to  solicit  for  them  in  another 
State,  the  goods  to  be  shipped  from  the  one  State  to  the  other  is  interstate 
commerce.  ...  In  these  cases  goods  in  a  foreign  State  are  sold  upon 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  the.  State  which  imder takes  to  tax 
them,  and  the  transactions  are  held  to  be  interstate  commerce,  because  the 
subject  nutter  of  the  dealing  is  gooda  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce; 
to  be  carried  beti^een  States  and  delivered  from  vendor  to  purchaser  by  means 
of  interstate  carriage.  But  how  stands  the  present  case  upon  the  facts  stipu- 
lated? The  plaintiffs  in  error  are  brokers  who  take  orders  and  transmit  them 
to  other  States  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain  or  cotton  upon  speculation. 
They  are,  in  no  just  sense,  common  carriers  of  messages,  as  are  the  telegraph 
companies.  For  that  part  of  the  transactions,  merely  speculative  and  foUowed 
by  no  actual  delivery,  it  cannot  be  fairly  contended  that  such  contracts  are 
the  siibject  of  interstate  commerce;  and  concerning  such  of  the  contracts  for 
purchases  for  future  delivery  as  result  in  actual  delivery  of  the  grain  or 
cotton,  the  stipulated  facts  show  that,  when  the  orders  transmitted  are 
leceived  in  the  foreign  State,  the  property  is  bought  in  that  State  and  there 
held  for  the  purchaser.  The  transaction  was  thus  closed  by  a  contract  com- 
pleted and  executed  in  the  foreign  State,  although  the  orders  were  received 
from  another  State.  When  the  delivery  was  upon  a  contract  of  sale  made  by 
the  broker,  the  seller  was  at  liberty  to  acquire  the  cotton  in  the  market  where 
the  delivery  was  required  or  elsewhere.  He  did  not  contract  to  ship  it  from  one 
State  to  the  place  of  delivery  in  another  State.  And  though  it  is  stipulated 
that  shipments  were  'made  from  Alabama  to  the  foreign  State  in  some 
instances,  that  was  not  because  of  any  contractual  obligation  to  do  so.  In 
neither  class  of  contracts,  for  sale  or  purchase,  was  there  necessarily  any 
movement  of  commodities  in  interstate  traffic  because  of  the  contracts  made 
by  the  brokers.  These  contracts  are  not,  therefore,  the  subject  of  interstate 
commerce  any  more  than  in  the  insurance  cases,  where  the  policies  are  ordered 
and  delivered  in  another  State  than  that  of  the  residence  and  office  of  the 
company.  The  delivery,  when  one  was  made,  was  not  because  of  any  contract, 
obliging  an  interstate  shipment,  and  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  might  there- 
after transmit  the  subject  matter  of  the  purchase  by  means  of  interstate  car- 
riage did  not  make  the  contracts  as  made  and  executed  the  subjects  of  inter- 
state conunerce." 
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luerce  Clause  And  thus  it  has  been  held  that  peddlers,  as 
distmguiBbed  from  druinmerS|  that  13,  persona  who  carry  with 
them  the  articles  which  they  sell,  or  at  least  supply  the  articles 
^Id  from  stocks  of  merehaDdise  already  in  the  State,  muy  be 
required  to  pay  a  license  fee,  ei*en  though  thpy  deal  exclusively 
with  goods  which  have  been  imported  from  another  State;  pro 
vided,  however,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  discriminated  against 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  sell  goods  brought  in  from  outside 
the  State. 

In  Machine  Co.  v.  Gaga**  and  in  Emert  v.  ilissouri^  state 
laws  impositig  license  fees  upon  peddlers  were  upheld  as  to  per- 
sons selling  exclusively  sewing  machines  manufactured  outside  of 
the  State  and  sent  into  the  State  to  the  peddlers  to  be  disposed 
of  by  them  as  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers. 

In  Emert  v,  ilissouri  the  eourt  say:  "The  defendant's  ocx;u- 
pation  was  offering  for  sale  and  selling  sewing  machines,  by  going 
from  place  to  place  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  a  wagon,  without 
a  license.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ease  to  ^how  that  he  ever  of- 
fered for  sale  any  machine  which  be  did  not  have  with  him  at  the 
time.  His  dealings  were  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by 
any  transfer  of  goods,  or  of  any  order  for  their  transfer,  from  one 
State  to  another;  and  were  neither  interstate  commerce  in  them- 
selveSj  nor  were  they  in  any  way  directly  connected  with  such 
commerce.  The  only  business  and  commerce  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  internal  and  domestic;  and,,  so  far  as  appears j  the 
only  goods  in  which  he  was  dealing  had  become  part  of  the  mass 
of  property  within  the  State.  Both  the  occupation  and  the  goods, 
therefore,  were  subject  to  the  taxing  power,  and  to  the  police 
power,  of  the  State/* 

The  court  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there  was  no  discrimi- 
nation against  goods  manufactured  outside  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  statute  in  question  was  rather  a  police  regulation  to  protect 
against  fraud,  than  a  revenue  measure, 

w  100  U.  S.  676  ^  25  L.  ed.  754. 

w  156  U*  S.  206;  15  Sup.  tt  Hep.  367;  30  L.  ed.  4m 
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§  332.  State  Taxation  of  Articles  of  Commerce. 

In  Brown  v.  Maryland,®^  decided  in  1827,  it  had  been  held  that 
a  state  law  requiring  all  importers  of  foreign  goods,  and  others 
selling  the  same  by  wholesale  to  pay  a  license  fee  was  repugnant 
to  the  Commerce  Clause.^^  A  tax  on  the  sale  of  an  imported 
article  is  declared  to  be  a  tax  on  the  article  itself;  and  a  tax  on 
the  importer  a  tax  on  the  business  of  importing. 

In  Woodruff  v.  Parham®®  the  doctrine  declared  in  Brown  v. 
Maryland  was  declared  applicable  only  to  imports  from  foreign 
countries.  As  to  these  it  was  declared  the  States  might  not  exer- 
cise their  taxing  powers  until,  by  the  breaking  of  the  original 
package,  or  sale  by  the  importer,  they  had  become  commingled 
with  the  general  goods  of  the  States.  This  limitation  upon  the 
taxing  power  of  the  States  was  deduced  from  the  constitutional 
prohibition  as  to  the  laying  of  export  or  import  duties. 

As  to  goods  brought  into  the  State  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  however,  it  was  held  that  this  constitutional  pro- 
hibition does  not  apply,  the  terms  export  and  import  duties  being 
declared  to  relate  to  foreign  commerce  only.  And  as  to  the  Com- 
merce Clause  it  was  held  that  so  long  as  the  articles  brought  in 
are  not  discriminated  against,  no  interference  with  interstate 
commerce  is  caused  by  their  taxation,  even  in  their  original  pack- 
ages and  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the  original  consignee. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  the  States  may  not,  without  the 
permission  of  Congress,  extend  the  authority  of  their  police  regu- 
lations over  articles  of  interstate  commerce  so  long  as  they  remain 
unsold  and  in  their  original  packages  in  the  hands  of  their  original 
consignees,  the  law  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  taxing  power.  The 
distinction  in  favor  of  the  taxing  power  is,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  court  in  Woodruff  v.  Parham  drawn  from  the  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  from  an  adoption  of  a  contrary  position, 
and  from  the  purpose  of  the  Commerce  Clause  in  the  minds  of  the 

M12  Wh.  419;  6  L.  ed.  678. 

87  And  also  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  clause  prohibiting  the  States  from 
levying  duties  on  exports  and  imports. 
MS  Wall.  123;  19  L.  ed.  382. 
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framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  sliowii  in  the  historical  records 
that  have  come  down  to  us. 

§  333,  State  Taxation  of  Goods  in  Transit 

A  difficulty  which  has  not  infrequetitlT  arisen  with  reference 
to  the  amenability  of  articles  of  ititerstate  commerce  to  state  ta^ca- 
tion  is  the  question  when  an  article  may  fairly  he  said  to  be  in 
tranaitu  and  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  taxable  sitm 
in  the  State,  That  an  article  actually  in  transit  from  one  State 
to  another  is  not  taxable  by  a  Sfate  is  admitted.  That  an  article 
manufactured  for  interstate  trade  and  intended  to  be  sent  outside 
the  State,  but  its  transportation  thither  not  yet  b^nn,  ia  taxable 
in  the  State  where  located^  is  equally  well  established. 

In  Brown  v.  Houston^  it  was  held  that  coal  from  another  State, 
unsold,  and  for  sale  upon  the  barge  upon  which  it  had  been 
brought,  was  taxable  by  the  State.  The  court  said:  The  tax 
was  not  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  coal  as  a  foreign  product^  or  as 
the  product  of  another  State  than  Louisiana j  nor  a  tax  imposed 
by  reason  of  the  coal  being  imported  or  brought  into  Louisiana, 
nor  a  tax  imposed  whilst  it  was  in  a  state  of  transit  through  that 
State  to  some  other  place  of  destination.  It  was  imposed  after 
the  coal  had  arrived  at  its  destination  and  was  put  up  for  sale. 
The  coal  had  come  to  its  place  of  rest,  for  final  disposal  or  use, 
and  was  a  commodity  in  the  market  of  New  Orleans.  .  •  .  It 
had  become  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  State* 
and  as  such  it  was  taxed  for  the  current  year,  as  all  other  property 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  taxed,  ,  ,  .  It  was  subjected 
to  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  goods  which  were  the  product 
of  Louisiana,  or  goods  which  were  the  property  of  citizens  of 
Louisiana,'' 

The  court  go  on  to  say ;  When  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  make 
a  regulation  of  the  subject  of  property  transported  from  one  State 
to  another,  which  may  have  the  effect  to  give  it  a  temporary  ex* 
emption  from  taxation  in  the  State  to  which  it  is  transported,  it 


WIH  U.  S.  622;  5  Sup,  Ct.  Hep*  1001;  20  L.  ed.  257, 
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will  be  time  enough  to  consider  any  conflict  that  may  arise  be- 
tween such  regulation  and  the  general  laws  of  the  State." 

In  Coe  V.  Errol®^  the  question  was  as  to  the  taxation  of  certain 
logs  cut  in  the  State  and  drawn  to  another  place  in  the  State, 
whence  they  were  to  be  floated  down  stream  to  a  place  outside  the 
State.  Because  of  low  water  they  had  not  yet  started  upon  this 
interstate  portion  of  their  trip.  The  logs  were  held  taxable,  the 
court  thus  fixing  the  doctrine  that  articles  deposited  or  stored  at  an 
entre;p6t  for  future  interstate  transportation  are  taxable  by  the 
State  in  which  they  are  situated. 

In  Diamond  Match  Co.  v.  Ontonagon,®^  however,  it  was  held 
that  logs  cut  and  floated  down  a  stream  to  a  boom  or  sorting  gap, 
from  which  they  were  to  be  shipped  by  rail  outside  the  State,  were, 
while  awaiting  delivery  to  the  railroad,  in  transitu  and  not  subject 
to  state  taxation. 

In  Kelley  v.  Rhoads^  it  was  held  that  sheep  while  being  driven 
across  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  the  State  of  Nebraska  at  the  rate 
of  about  nine  miles  a  day,  were  exempt  from  taxation  under  a 
Wyoming  law  authorizing  the  taxing  of  live  stock  brought  into 
the  State  for  grazing  purposes,  although  the  sheep  were  permitted, 
incidentally,  while  in  transit,  to  support  themselves  by  grazing.^ 

In  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  v.  Speed®*  the  forgoing  authori- 
ties are  reviewed,  and  the  doctrine  declared  that  a  State  is  not 
precluded  by  the  Commerce  Clause  from  imposing  a  manufac- 
turer's tax  upon  a  non-resident  manufacturing  corporation  which 
has  selected  a  city  of  the  State  as  a  distributing  point,  and  en- 
gaged a  local  transfer  company  to  take  charge  of  its  products  when 
shipped  to  that  point,  assort  them,  store  them  and  make  delivery 
of  them  in  the  original  packages  to  the  firm's  customers.  Such 
goods,  when  stored,  were  declared  to  be  no  longer  in  transit. 

90  116  U.  S.  517;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  475;  29  L.  ed.  715. 
91 188  U.  S.  82;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  206;  47  L.  ed.  394. 

92  188  U.  S.  1;  23  Sup.  Ci,  Rep.  259;  47  L.  ed.  359. 

93  The  court  observe :  **  We  do  not  deny  that  it  may  have  been  the  plaintiflF's 
intention  not  only  to  graze,  but  to  fatten  hi3  sheep,  while  en  route  to 
Wyoming.  Indeed,  we  may  suspect  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreed 
statement  of  facts  to  justify  that  inference." 

94  192  U.  S.  500;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  365;  48  K  ed.  538. 
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or  does  hinder  the  eflScient  exercise  of  this  power.  A  tax  upon 
their  property  has  no  such  necessary  effect  It  leaves  them  free 
to  discharge  the  duties  they  have  undertaken  to  perform.  A  tax 
upon  their  operation  is  a  direct  obstruction  to  the  exercise  of  fed- 
eral powers/' 

In  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.  v.  Adams'  the  court  say : 
"  It  is  settled  that  where  by  way  of  duties  laid  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  or  on  the  receipts 
derived  therefrom,  or  on  the  occupation  or  business  of  carrying 
it  on,  a  tax  is  levied  by  a  State  on  interstate  commerce,  such  taxa- 
tion amounts  to  a  regulation  of  such  commerce  and  cannot  be 
sustained.  But  property  in  a  State  belonging  to  a  corporation, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  com- 
merce, may  be  taxed,  or  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on  the  corporation 
on  account  of  its  property  within  a  State,  and  may  take  the  form  of 
a  tax  for  the  pri\41ege  of  exercising  its  franchises  within  the  State, 
if  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  is  made  dependent  in  fact  on 
the  value  of  its  property  situated  within  the  State  (the  exaction, 
therefore,  not  being  susceptible  of  exceeding  the  sum  which  might 
be  leviable  directly  thereon),  and  if  payment  be  not  made  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  right  to  carry  on  the  business,  but  its 
enforcement  left  to  the  ordinary  means  devised  for  the  collection 
of  taxes.  The  corporation  is  thus  made  to  bear  its  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  burdens  of  the  government  under  whose  protection 
it  conducts  its  operations,  while  interstate  commerce  is  not  in  it- 
self subjected  to  restraint  or  impediment.  .  .  .  Doubtless,  no 
State  could  add  to  the  taxation  of  property  according  to  the  rule 
of  ordinary  property  taxation,  the  burden  of  a  license  or  other 
tax  on  the  privilege  of  using,  constructing  or  operating  an  instru- 
mentality of  interstate  or  international  commerce,  but  the  value 
of  property  results  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  and  varies 
with  the  profitableness  of  that  use,  and  by  whatever  name  the 
exaction  may  be  called,  if  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
tax  upon  proi)erty  or  a  just  equivalent  therefor,  ascertained  by  a 
reference  thereto,  it  is  not  open  to  attack  as  inconsistent  with  the 


6  155  U.  S.  688;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  268;  39  L.  ed.  311. 
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Constitutioii,  (Cleveland,  C.  C-  &  St.  L.  R,  Co.  v.  Backus,  154 
tr.      43J);  14  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1122;  38  L,  ed.  1041)," 

§  336.  Assessment  of  Property  of  Interstate  Carriers  for  Pur- 
poses of  Taxation. 

In  Henderson  Bridge  Co,  Kentucky^  it  is  held  that,  in  as- 
sessing for  taxation  the  property  of  a  bridge  company  owning  and 
Operating  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river,  connecting  the  shores  o£ 
Kentucky  iind  Indiana,  the  value  of  the  franchise  granted  by  the 
taxing  State  might  be  included  as  intangible  property,  and  that 
the  value  of  tliis  franchise  might  be  estijnated  by  taking  the  total 
value  of  the  entire  property  and  subtracting  therefrom  the  value 
of  the  tangible  property  in  the  taxing  Stat©  and  the  value  of  all 
the  property,  tangible  and  intangible,  in  the  other  State,^ 

In  Keokuk  J  etc,  Bridge  Co,  v,  Illinois^  it  was  held  that  a  srate 
tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  bridge  company  consolidated  from 
corporations  of  different  States,  which  maintains  an  int^-rstate 
bridge,  is  not  a  tax  on  a  franchise  conferred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
c^rmuent,  although  the  corporation  had  an  authority  under  an  act 
of  Congress  to  construct  the  bridge.  Also  that  such  a  tax  was  not 
a  taxation  of  interstate  commerce^  because  the  bridge  company 
did  not  itself  transact  any  interstate  business  over  it  The  court 
quote  with  approval  the  statement  in  Henderson  Bridge  Co.  v. 
Kentucky^  that  clearly  the  tax  was  not  a  tax  on  the  interstate 
business  carried  on  over  or  by  means  of  the  bridge,  because  the 
bridge  company  did  not  transact  such  business-  That  business 
wag  carried  on  by  the  persons  and  corporations  which  paid  the 
bridge  company  tolls  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  bridge.  The 
fact  that  the  tax  in  question  was  to  some  extent  affected  by  the 
amount  of  the  tolls  received,  and  therefore  might  be  supposed  to 
increase  the  rate  of  tolls,  is  too  remote  and  inei dental  to  make  it 
a  tax  on  the  business  transacted/* 

*I6G  U.      15ft;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  632;  41  L.  ed.  mZ, 
t  Four  justieeg  dissented. 

•173  U.  026;  20  S«p.  Ct.  Rep.  205;  44  L.  ed.  29fl, 
•  166  U.  S.  150;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  532;  41  L.  ed.  953, 
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§  337-  Vessels:  Rolling  Stock:  Unit  of  Use  Rule. 

Vessels,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  have,  generally  speaking, 
a  situs  at  their  home  ports,  that  is,  where  r^stered,  irrespective 
of  where  they  are  doing  business.  Where,  however,  it  appears 
that  a  boat  is  permanently  located  in  another  State  and  doing 
business  there,  it  may  be  taxed  there. 

In  determining  for  purposes  of  taxation  the  amount  of  rolling 
stock  of  an  interstate  carrier,  it  has  been  held  that  a  State  may 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  cars  continuously  employed  in 
the  State,  though  no  particular  ear  may  in  fact  be  kept  perma- 
nently employed  in  the  State.^^ 

When  valuing  the  property  of  carrier  companies  whose  prop- 
erty extends  over  several  States,  each  State  is  permitted  to  tax  the 
amount  of  property  within  its  own  limits  and  to  give  to  that 
amount  a  value  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  company  as  the  length  of  railway  or  tele- 
graph or  telephone  line  bears  to  the  total  length  of  the  carrier 
system  which  is  assessed.  This,  the  court  declared  pro.per  in 
W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Mass.^^  and  again  in  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,^^  in  the  latter  case  saying  that  the  method 
"was  a  just  and  equitable  method  of  assessment^  and,  if  it  were 
adopted  by  all  the  States  through  which  these  cars  ran,  the  com- 
pany would  be  assessed  upon  the  whole  of  its  capital  stock  and  no 
more." 

The  court  have,  however,  at  times  .pointed  out  that  this  method 
of  assessment  is  after  all  but  a  convenient  one  applicable  in  some 
cases,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  erected  into  an  absolute  principle; 
for  it  might  not  be  acceptable  in  those  cases  where  it  would  work 
obvious  injustice.  An  example  of  this  would  be  where  a  railroad 
company  has  a  large  mileage  in  one  State,  but  over  land  where 

10  Cf.  Judson,  Tajcaiion,  §  189. 

uPiillman  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Penn.,  141  U.  S.  18;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  876; 
35  L.  ed.  613;  Union  Ptcfrigerator  Transit  Co.  v.  Ky.,  199  U.  S.  194;  26 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  36;  50  L.  ed.  150;  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  v.  Hall, 
174  U.  S.  70;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  599;  43  L.  ed.  899. 

12  125  U.  S.  530;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  901 ;  31  L.  ed.  790. 

13  141  U.  S.  18;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  876;  35  L.  ed.  613. 
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ecmitrnctioB  expends  bad  been  rerj  inexpensive,  and  where  ter- 
minal facilities  were  few  and  not  costlj,  while  in  another  Statb 
it&  mileage  is  small,  but  of  expensive  construction^  and  its  terminal 
facilities  elaborate  and  coadj.^ 

The  chief  eonstitutionaJ  objection  to  this  method  of  valuation 
has  been  that  the  value  of  the  property  is  based  in  very  great 
degree  apon  ita  use  as  an  instrument  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  tax  assessed  upon  this  value  is,  in  effect,  a  tax 
upon  that  commerce.  This  contention  was  urged  with  especial 
force,  but  without  success,  in  the  case  of  -iUiams  Express  Co,  v. 
Ohio,^**  In  this  case  the  state  statute  required  the  lK>ard  of  asses- 
■ors  to  proceed  to  ascertain  and  assess  the  value  of  the  property 
of  express,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  in  Ohio,  and  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  property  of  said  companies  in  this 
State  to  he  taxed  within  the  State  and  assessed  as  herein  pro- 
vided, said  board  shall  be  guided  by  the  value  of  said  property  as 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  said  com- 
panieSj  and  such  other  evidence  and  rules  as  will  enable  said  board 
to  arrive  at  the  true  value  in  money  of  the  entire  property  of  said 
companies  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  proportion  which  the 
same  bears  to  the  entire  property  of  said  companies,  as  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  thereof,  and  the  other  evidence 
and  rules  as  aforesaid-'' 

Uim  a  S.  104;  n  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  305;  41  U  ed-  683. 

i«  In  beimlf  of  the  express  companies  it  was  contended  that  the  law  sought 
to  tnx  property  bejond  the  territorial  juriedietion  of  the  Stat*?,  and  that  it 
imposed  a  Irtirden  on  interstate  commeroe*  The  eoiirt»  however,  speaking 
throtijfh  Cliief  Justice  Fuller,  said;  '*  Although  the  transportation  of  the 
auhjeet^  of  interstate  commerce,  or  the  receipts  received  therefrom,  or  the 
oreupHlicm  or  business  of  carrying  it  on,  cannot  be  directly  subjected  to 
Htiitf*  t«\iitiun^  yet  property  belonging  to  corporations  or  eotnpaniea  engaged 
in  *fHt.'h  conunerce  may  bo;  and,  whatever  the  particular  form  of  the  exaction, 
if  it  U  cHBontially  only  property  taxation*  it  will  not  be  considered  as  falling 
within  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution,  Corporations  and  companies  en- 
gngci!  in  interstate  commerce  should  bear  their  projJer  proportion  of  the 
burdens  of  the  governments  under  whose  proteetion  they  conduct  their  opera- 
tions, and  tnxatiun  on  pro  pert  y*  eoUectible  by  the  ordinary  means,  does  not 
nlTcct  interstate  commerce,  otherwise  than  incidentally*  as  all  business  is 
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In  tlie  Express  Company  case  was  thus  established  what  is 
known  as  the  unit  of  use  rule,  according  to  which  the  property 
of  a  compftny  may  Ije  detennined  as  a  unity,  if  used  as  a  single  sys- 
tem, and  that  its  value  may  he  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation 
at  the  value  whieh^  as  such  a  imity,  it  has  in  use,  namely,  the  net 
pruiits  whieh  it  produces,  and  irrespective  of  ivhat  may  he  the 
value  of  the  tangible  property  which  is  owned  or  employed ;  and 

affected  hy  tha  necessity  of  coiitribiillTjg  to  the  support  of  government*  As 
to  railroad,  telegraph,  and  aleepiiig^car  eompaniea  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  it  has  been  often  held  by  this  court  that  their  property  in  th© 
ieveral  States  tlirough  which  their  lines  or  business  extended  might  be  valued 
fts  fi  unit  tor  the  purposes  of  taxation  taking  into  consideration  the  usea  to 
which  it  vas  put,  and  all  the  elements  making  up  aggTeg^lte  value*  and  that 
A  proportion  of  the  whole  fairly  and  properly  aseortained  might  be  taxed 
by  tJie  particular  State  without  violating  any  federal  restriction,  Tlie 
Taluation  was  thus  not  confined  to  the  wires,  polea  and  instruments  of 
the  telegraph  company,  or  the  roadbed,  ties,  rails,  and  spikes  of  the  railroad 
conspany,  or  the  cars  of  11  le  sleeping  company^  hut  inc lulled  the  proportionaltj 
part  of  the  value  resnlting  from  the  combination  of  the  m*ans  by  which 
the  business  was  carried  on, —  value  existing  to  an  appreciable  extent  through- 
out the  entire  mciin  of  operation.  And  it  has  been  decided  that  a  proper 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  aaaesaable  value  of  so  much  of  the  i^hole  property 
■a  is  aitnnted  in  a  particular  State  is,  in  the  case  of  railroads,  to  take  that 
p*rt  of  tlie  value  of  the  entire  road  which  is  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
its  length  therein  to  the  length  of  the  whole  (Railvray  Co*  v.  Backus,  154 
V,  a  439;  14  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  1122:  38  L.  cd.  1041),  or  taking  as  the  hnsis 
of  assessment  such  proportion  of  the  cajjital  stock  of  a  sleeping-car  company 
as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  its  cars  are  run  in  a  par- 
ticular Stat«  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  mile«  traversed  by  them  in  that 
and  other  States  <PuMnmn's  Palace  Car  Co.  v^.  Peunsjivania,  141  Ll  18; 
11  Sup.  Ci.  Rep.  870;  35  L.  ed.  §13),  or  such  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
value  of  tho  capital  stock  of  a  t<*legraph  company  as  the  length  of  its  lines 
within  a  State  bears  to  the  length  of  its  lines  everywhere*  deducting  A 
lum  equal  to  the  value  of  its  real  estate  and  machinery  subject  to  local 
tajtation  within  the  State  (W,  U.  Teh  Co,  v.  Taggart,  1C3  U.  S-  1;  16  Sup. 
Ct.  Hep.  1054;  41  L.  ed*  40),  Doubtless  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
prnperty  of  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  and  that  of  express  companies. 
The  physical  unity  existing  in  the  former  is  lacking  in  the  latter:  but  there 
is  the  same  unity  in  the  use  of  the  entire  property  for  the  specific  purjiose, 
and  there  are  the  same  elements  of  value  arising  from  such  uhc.  The  cart 
of  the  Pullman  Company  did  not  constitute  a  physical  unity,  and  their  value 
ai  separate  cars  did  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  valuation  wbirh  was 
sustained  In  that  case.  The  cars  wer<?  moved  by  railway  carriers  under  con- 
tract, and  the  taxation  of  the  corporation  in  Pemiiylvania  was  sustained  on 
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that  where  this  ajstem  ext-enJs  into  two  or  more  States  each  State 
may,  for  purposes  of  taxatiou,  consider  as  within  its  borders, 
an  ainount  o£  property  .proportioned  to  the  whole,  aa  the  amount 
of  business  done  within  the  State  is  proportioned  to  total  amount 
of  business  done." 

g  338.  State  Taxation  of  Receipts  from  Interstate  Commerce. 

A  state  tax  directly  upon  and  raeasuredj  by  the  amount  of 
freight  carried  is,  as  to  interstate  freight j  a  tax  on  int<5r state  com- 
merce and  as  such  roid,^^ 

In  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Keeeipts,^  howereT,  the  court 
upheld  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railways,  including 
receipts  from  interstate  commerce,  the  amount  of  such  receipts 
being  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  in  the  State;  the 
ground  being  taken  that  the  tax  wag  upon  a  fund  which  had 
become  the  property  of  the  company  and  mingled  with  its  other 
property.  The  court  say :  The  tax  is  not  levied,  and  indeed 
such  a  tax  cannot  be,  until  the  expiration  of  each  half  yeai',  and 
mitil  the  money  received  for  freights,  and  from  other  sources  of 
income^  has  actually  come  into  the  company's  hand.  Then  it  has 
lost  its  distinctive  character  as  freight  earned,  by  having  beconit^ 
incorjiorated  into  the  general  mass  of  the  company's  property," 

the  tlioory  that  the  whole  property  of  the  companj  loigbt  be  regarded  as  a 
unit  plant,  with  a  unit  value,  a  proportionate  part  of  which  value  might 
be  reached  by  the  atate  authorittea  on  the  basif  indicated.** 

In  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  riall  (174  V.  B.  70;  19  Sup,  Ct. 
Hep.  590  J  43  L,  ed.  tbi?  foregoing  language  ia  f^uotcd  and  approved,  it 

being  bcld  in  timt  c&m  that  a  State  may  constitutionally  tax  refrigerator 
car»  used  on  railroads  of  the  State  and  required  in  their  bnsmeaa^  though 
owned  by  a  corporation  of  another  State,  and  being  paid  for  by  the  railroad 
company  on  a  mileage  basis,  though  sucb  cari  ore  used  within  one  State 
wboUy  for  interetate  commerce;  and  that  a  tax  might  be  fixed  upon  the  value 
of  the  average  number  of  cars  employed  in  the  State» 

17  In  Fargo  v.  Hart  (103  U.  S,  490;  24  Sup.  Cj..  Rep,  498;  48  L,  ed.  761) 
the  eourt  held  that  personal  property  owned  by  a  non-resident  expresa  eom- 
_:^ny  and  situated  outside  of  the  State,  could  not  be  taken  into  a^icount 
in  fiiinj^  the  vrtlue,  for  tjixotion,  of  its  property  witliln  the  State,  on  tbe 
theory  that  tbe  possession  of  such  property  by  tbe  company  gave  to  it  a  better 
credit  and  thug  a  better  opportunity  in  obtain  businefis. 

18  State  Freight  Tax  Cases.  U  Wall.  232;  21  L.  ed.  146. 
IS  15  WalK  234;  21  U  ed.  164. 
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Though  followed  in  a  number  of  subsequent  eases,  in  Phila- 
delphia SS.  Co.  V.  Pennsylvania^  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in 
State  on  Gross  Receipts  was  declared  unsound  and  its  doctrine 
abandoned,  the  court  saying:  "  It  would  seem  to  be  rather  meta- 
physics than  plain  logic  for  the  state  officials  to  say  to  the  com- 
pany *  We  will  not  tax  you  for  the  transportation  you  perform, 
but  we  win  tax  you  for  what  you  get  for  performing  it,'  Such  a 
position  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  based  on  a  sound  method  of 
reasoning." 

The  prohibition  thus  laid  upon  the  States  was,  however,  again 
substantially  done  away  with  in  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R. 
Co.^  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  State  might  levy  a  tax  on  the 
right  of  an  interstate  railway  to  exercise  its  franchises,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  within  its  borders  and  determine  the  value 
of  this  right,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  tax,  by  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  company  within  the  State  as  determined  by  its 
mileage  therein. 

The  position  of  the  court  in  this  case  has  met  with  much 
criticism  and  it  would  seem  impossible  to  harmonize  it  with  earlier 
cases.® 

Though  later  affirmed,^  a  recent  case  indicates  that  the  doctrine 
of  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.  is  to  be  strictly  construed  and 
that  the  principle  declared  in  Philadelphia  SS.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  still  unshaken.  In  the  case  of  Galveston  H.  &  S.  A.  R. 
R.  Co.  V.  Texas^  was  held  invalid  a  state  law  which  levied  a  tax 
upon  railway  companies,  whose  lines  lay  wholly  within  the  State, 
"  equal  to  one  per  centum  of  their  gross  receipts,''  it  appearing 
that  a  part,  and  in  some  cases  a  considerable  part  of  these  receipts, 
were  derived  from  the  carriage  of  persons  or  freight  coming  from 
or  destined  to  points  without  the  State.  After  declaring  the  case 
of  Philadelphia  SS.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  to  be  unshaken,  the 

20  122  U.  S.  326;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1118;  30  L.  ed.  1200. 
n  142  U.  S.  217;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  121;  35  L.  ed.  994. 

22  See  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Bradley. 

23  N.  Y.,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co,  v.  Pennsylvania,  158  U.  S.  440;  15  Sup.  Ct.  R«p. 
900  ;  39  L.  ed.  1046. 

24  210  U.  S.  217;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  038;  52  L.  ed.  1031. 
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all  the  cases.  This  is,  that  a  state  tax  is  invalid,  whatever  its  form, 
if  in  effect  it  lays  a  direct  burden  upon  interstate  commerce;  and 
that,  conversely,  a  state  tax  is  valid,  however  measured,  or  (if  we 
follow  the  doctrine  of  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  Ey.)  whatever  its 
form,  which  may  be  fairly  held  to  be  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
company,  whether  tangible  or  intangible.  The  tax  being  thus 
valid,  if  valid  at  all,  only  as  a  property  tax,  it  may  never  amount 
to  more  than  an  ordinary  property  t-ax,  and  its  non-payment  may 
never  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  the  company  to  do  an 
interstate  commerce  business.  The  doctrine  of  Maine  v.  Grand 
Trunk  Ry.  that  a  tax  measured  by  the  gross  receipts  may  be  sus- 
tained as  a  franchise  or  excise  tax  upon  the  right  of  the  conxpany 
to  do  business  in  the  State  is  certainly  unsound,  and  is,  it  would 
appear,  as  above  indicated,  so  recognized  by  the  court  in  Galveston 
H.  &  S.  A.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Texas. 

Perhaps  the  general  doctrine  which  we  have  been  considering  is 
best  stated  and  illustrated  in  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.  v. 
Adams,^  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  State  has  the  power  to  levy 
on  a  foreign  telegraph  company  doing  both  a  domestic  and  an  in- 
terstate business  a  franchise  tax,  the  amount  thereof  being  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  value  of  the  property  within  the  State,  such 
tax  being  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  Though  in  terms  a  franchise 
tax,  the  tax  was  held  valid  as,  in  fact,  taking  the  place  of  a 
property  tax  which,  of  course,  the  State  might  constitutionally 
levy.  The  court  say:  "A  tax  [may  be]  imposed  on  the  corpora- 
tion on  account  of  its  property  within  the  State  and  may  take  the 
form  of  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  exercising  its  franchises  within 
the  State,  and  if  the  ascertainment  of  the  amoimt  is  made  depend- 
ent in  fact  on  the  value  of  its  property  situated  within  the  State 
(the  exaction,  therefore,  not  being  susceptible  of  exceeding  the 
sum  which  might  be  levied  directly  thereon),  and  if  payment  be 
not  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  rig'ht  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness, but  its  enforcement  left  to  the  ordinary  means  devised  for 
the  collection  of  taxes." 

« 156  U.  S.  688;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  268;  39  L.  ed.  311. 
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§  330.  Taxation  of  Net  Receipts. 

It  woulci  appear  tliat  tlie  same  rules  apply  to  the  state  taxation 
of  net  receipts  of  companies  doing  an  interstate  conimerce  busi- 
ness as  govern  in  the  case  of  the  taxation  of  grass  receipts*  It 
majj,  however,  be  observed,  that  should  the  court  seek  to  justify 
the  taxation  of  receipts  by  an  assuuiptioa  that  they  have,  when 
taxed,  become  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  companies  receiving 
them  J  as  was,  for  example^  asserted  in  State  Tax  on  Railway 
Gross  Receipts^^  the  argument  is  especially  strong  as  to  net  re- 
ceipts* It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  courts  wiU  not  in  the 
future  place  any  reliance  upon  this  argument  which  Is,  at  its  best, 
an  exceedingly  weak  one-^ 

§  340,  Charter  Provisions, 

The  State  which  gi*ants  a  charter  to  a  railway  corporation  may, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant,  stipulate  that  the  company 
shall  pay  into  the  State's  treasury  a  certain  percentage  of  its  re- 
ceipts, or  be  liable  to  a  certain  tax  on  the  amount  of  its  capital 
stock,  or  to  a  special  property  tax,  and  the  fact  that  these  re- 
ceipts are  derived  from  its  interstate  commerce  business,  or  that  its 
property  is  so  employed  does  not  render  the  stipulation  void.  The 
sums  so  paid  are  not  paid  because  of  the  interstate  commerce  done, 
but  as  a  paj^ment  to  the  State  for  the  charter  which  it  has  ob- 
tained, and  which  the  State  could  grant  or  withhold  as  it  might 
see  fit^ 

But  a  State  may  not  in  a  charter  which  it  grants  reserve  to  itself 
a  right  to  regulate  the  interstate  commerce  business  of  a  corpo- 
ration, for  it  does  not  He  within  the  power  of  a  Stat©  thus  by  its 
own  act  to  obtain  an  authority  over  matters  vested  exclusively  in 
the  Federal  Government.^ 

^15  WaU-  t84;  21  U  ed.  194. 

ssSee  the  dissentmg  opiuion  of  Justice  MilI«T  in  State  Tax  on  Railway 
Grose  Beceipta. 

2»  Railroad  v,  Maryland,  21  WaU.  466 ;  22  Jx  ed.  6TS.    €f.  Prentiee  and 
Egan,  CommncG  Clausf^  p.  2^9^  and  authorities  there  cit<?d. 
» Louisville  R.  B.  Co.  v.  Railroad  Com.  of  Tenn.p  10  Fed.  Rep.  67D. 
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§  S41.  Taxation  of  Capital  Stock  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
panies. 

Because  of  the  control  whicli  a  State  has  over  corporations  of  its 
own  creation,  it  is  held  that  it  may  tax  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  domestic  corporations,  even  though  some  of  the  property  of 
those  corporations  is  situated  ontside  of  the  taxing  State,  For 
such  a  tax  is  held  to  be  not  upon  the  property  which  in  large 
measure  gives  the  value  to  the  capital  stock,  but  upon  the  corpora- 
tion as  an  entity,  over  which  entity  the  State  has  full  personal 
jurisdiction.  The  same  rule  is  applied  to  foreign  corporations 
which  have  been  permitted  to  consolidate  with  and  thus  become 
constituent  elements  of  domestic  corporations.^^ 

As  to  foreign  corporations  doing  an  interstate  commerce  busi- 
ness, it  is  held  that  their  capital  stock  may  be  taxed  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  corporations  have  property  within  the  taxing 
States.*^  This  doctrine  has  not  been  questioned  since  the  decision 
of  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania.^ 

In  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  New  Hope^  and  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tel.  Co.  v.  Philadelphia^  the  court  has  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  certain  amount 
of  police  supervision  of  an  interstate  carrier  on  the  part  of  the 
State  or  of  one  of  its  political  subdivisions  is  needed,  a  charge, 
in  the  form  of  a  tax,  sufficient  to  meet  approximately  the  expenses 
of  such  supervision  may  be  imposed  by  the  State  or  its  political 
subdivisions.  The  fact  that,  in  result,  a  revenue  somewhat  greater 
than  the  actual  cost  of  super\^ision  is  derived  does  not  render  the 

n  Ashley  v.  Ryan,  153  U.  S.  436;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  865;  38  L.  ed.  773; 
The  Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  18  Wall.  206;  21  L.  ed.  868;  State  Railroad 
Tax  Cases,  92  U.  S.  575;  23  L.  ed.  663. 

82  As  to  whether  when  such  corporations  seek  to  do  other  than  an  interstate 
commerce  business  in  States  other  than  those  of  their  origin,  conditions  may 
be  attached  to  the  pentii-ssion  so  to  do,  and  whether  these  conditions  may  take 
the  form  of  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  or  any  other  form  of  tax,  see  W.  U.  Tel. 
Co.  V.  Kansas,  216  XL  S.  1 ;  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  190;  and  Pullman  Co.  v.  Kansas, 
216  U.  S.  54;  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  232. 

33  114  U.  S.  196;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  826;  29  L.  ed.  158. 

M187  U.  S.  419;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  204;  47  L.  ed.  240. 

»190  U.  S.  160;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  817;  47  L.  ed.  995. 
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tftji  void,  but  such  excess  cannot  be  sufficient  to  make  the  tax 
ewetitially  a  revenue  measure. 

Whether  or  not  the  fee  is  so  obviously  exeeasive  as  to  lead  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  exacted  as  a  return  for  the  use 
of  the  fltreeta,  or  is  imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  is  a  question  for 
the  courta,  and  is  to  be  determined  upon  a  view  of  the  facts  and 
not  upon  evidence  consisting  of  the  opinions  of  witnesses  as  to  the 
proper  supervision  that  the  municipal  authorities  might  properly 
exercia©  and  expense  of  the  sama^' In  Atlantic  &  Pacifii^ 
Tel.  Co,  V.  Philadelphia,  however,  the  court  point  out  that  the 
function  of  the  court,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  regulation,  is 
to  pass  upon  the  character  of  the  regulations  prescribedj  and 
whether  a  charge  upon  the  supervised  company  is  proper  j  and 
that  it  18  the  function  of  the  jury  to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  amount  of  the  charge  in  the  particular 
case  at  issue.  What  is  reasonable  in  one  municipality  may  be 
oppressive  and  unreasonable  in  another*" 

g  342.  State  Regulation  of  Carriers. 

In  tlio  absence  of  congressional  regulation  the  common  law 
of  the  States  controls  with  reference  to  the  so-called  common-law 
rights^  duties,  and  responBibilitica  of  interstate  carriers.  These 
rights  and  duties  which  relate  to  reasonableness  of  service,  im- 
partiality of  treatiuent  of  shippers,  liabilities  either  contractual  or 
in  tort  for  injuries  to  passc^ngers  or  freights,  etc.,  have,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  apparent,  nu)re  than  a  local  significance  and  effect, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  somewhat  diiSciilt  to  justify,  upon  principle, 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  States  in  these  respects. 
Practical  necessity  and  convenience  seem,  however,  to  have  de- 
manded that  this  validity  should  be  ascribed  to  the  common  law 
of  the  States,  for  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  regu- 
lation, there  would  be  no  law  whatever  for  tha  courts  to  apply." 

Quoted  with  npprovnl  in  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  New  Hope,  from 
Opinion  of  tht?  conrt  in  Pliiladelphin  v.  W.  U.  T«jI  Co.,  32  C.  C  A.  246, 

Til  at  there  is  no  federal  eonimon  law  which,  in  absence  of  congreasional 
fitatnte,  can  be  mad**  itse  of  is  fairly  certain^  Cf.  United  Stfttea  \\  Worrnll*  2 
Dal),  ^m-,  1  L,  ed.  42n ;  Wheaton  w  Peters,  8  Pet.  5fll;  8  L,  ed,  105.1.  But 
tee  Weiitern  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Call  Pub.  Co.,  181  U.  02;  21  Sup,  Ct.  Rep. 
601 ;  45      ed.  763. 
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In  Murray  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.^  the  argmnent  db  incon- 
venienti  is  adopted  as  controlling. 

The  doctrine  that  in  the  absence  of  congressional  action,  these 
common-law  principles  should  apply  even  with  reference  to  inter- 
state commerce  carriers  was  declared  in  a  number  of  cases,  and 
without  serious  dissent;*®  but  in  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Call 
Pub.  Co.*®  the  point  was  pressed  that  the  giving  to  state  law  an 
operation  over  interstate  commerce  with  reference  to  matters  not 
purely  local  was  unconstitutional.  The  court  reaffirmed  the  doc- 
trine, but  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations  from  its 
opinion,  upon  no  stronger  grounds  than  convenience  and  neces- 
sity.  The  court  say : 

"  The  contention  of  the  telegraph  company  is  substantially  that 
the  services  which  it  rendered  to  the  publishing  company  were 
a  matter  of  interstate  commerce;  that  Congress  has  sole  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  matters,  and  can  alone  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions therefor;  that  it  had  not,  at  the  time  the  services  were 
rendered,  prescribed  any  regulations  concerning  them;  that 
there  is  no  national  common  law,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  the  statute  or  common  law  of  Nebraska  is  wholly  im- 
material; and  that,  therefore,  there  being  no  controlling 
statute  or  common  law,  the  court  erred  in  holding  the  telegraph 
company  liable  for  any  discrimination  in  its  charges  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  Journal  Company.  .  .  .  The  logical  result 
of  this  contention  is  that  persons  dealing  with  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  and  in  respect  to  such  commerce  are 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  carriers.  It  is  true,  counsel  do  not 
insist  that  the  telegraph  company  or  any  other  company  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  may  charge  or  contract  for  unreasonable 
rates,  but  they  do  not  say  that  they  may  not;  and  if  there  be 
neither  statute  nor  common  law  controlling  the  action  of  inter- 
state carriers,  there  is  nothing  to  limit  their  obligation  in  respect 

38  62  Fed.  Rep.  24. 

» Interstate  Commerce  Com.  v.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  145  U.  S.  263;  12  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  844;  36  L.  ed.  699;  Bank  of  Kentucky  v.  Adams  Express  Co.,  93 
U.  S.  174;  23  L.  ed.  872;  Murray  v.  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  62  Fed.  Rep.  24. 

40  181  U.  S.  92;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  561;  45  L.  ed.  765. 
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to  the  matter  of  reascmableness*  We  should  be  verj'  loth  to  hold 
that  in  the  absence  of  congfessional  action  there  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  interstate  carriers  to  charge  f<>r  their  service; 
and,  if  there  he  no  law  to  reBtrain,  the  necessary  result  is  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  charges  ther  mar  make  and  enforce. 
,  ,  t  Common  carriersj  whether  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce  or  in  that  wholly  within  the  State,  are  performing  a 
public  servica  They  are  endowed  by  the  State  with  some  of  its 
sovereign  powers,  such  as  the  right  of  eTninent  domain,  and  so 
endowed  by  reason  of  the  public  service  they  rendor.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  all  individuals  have  equal  rights  both  in  respect 
to  service  and  charges,  .  ♦  •  To  ailirni  that  a  condition  of 
things  exists  under  which  common  carriers  anywhere  in  the 
country,  engaged  in  any  form  of  transportation^  are  relieved  from 
the  biirdc^ns  of  these  obligations,  is  a  proposition  which j  to  say 
the  leastj  is  startling.  •  •  .  Can  it  be  that  the  great  niiihinide 
of  interstate  commercial  transactions  are  freed  from  the  burdens 
created  by  tlie  common  laWj  as  so  defined,  and  are  subject  to  no 
rule  except  that  to  be  found  In  the  statutes  of  Congress?  We 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  cannot  be  so,  and  that  the  principlea 
of  common  law  are  operative  upon  all  interstate  commercial 
traiisactiunjs,  except  &o  far  as  they  ai'c  modified  by  congressional 
enactment " 

§  343,  State  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates, 

The  gtricral  constitutional  power  of  the  States  to  regulate  the 
rat^  of  public  service  corporations,  including  railway  and  other 
transportation  corporations,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  in- 
corporation, as  well  as  of  industries  affected  bv  a  public  interest 
is  well  established.    The  only  federal  limitations  upon  this  power 

tiSee  also  Sieriedc  v.  Alliagi  %  Otto,  »!>;  23  L.  ed.  310;  Missouri  It  K.  Co. 
Larftbe«  Fkw  CX,  211  U,  S.  612;  20  8041,  Ct.  Ej?p.  214;  53  L.  ed.  352; 
McKein  V.  Southern  R.  Co.,  202  U.  543;  20  Sup.  Ct  lUjp.  722;  50 
L.  ed.  1142;  Cbi^ago  E.  Co,  S«l«ji,  1G8  U.  S,  133  ;  18  Sup.  Ct  R^p. 
mb;  it  U  «i,  0^;  Lake  Slim  K  R.  Co,  v.  Ohio.  173  LL  S.  285;  Ifl  8up. 
Ct.  Irii,  4^;  43  L.  ed.  702.  C/,  Colum^  Lnw  Rf-tnew,  IX,  3T5,  artiele  by 
X.  Pirmalee  PrentiLt:,  "  Federal  Coiiu»otj  Law  &ud  Jjcitej-statc  Comaierc*.*' 
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are:  those  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  requiring  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  that  the  rates  thus  fixed  shall  not  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  amount  to  a  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  and  that  under  the  guise  of  an  attempt  at  the  regu- 
lation of  domestic  services  interstate  commerce  shall  not  be  un- 
duly affected.  That  to  a  certain  extent  the  regulation  of  domestic 
railway  rates  should  affect  interstate  service  has  been  recognized 
by  the  courts  as  unavoidaUe,  but,  so  long  as  this  interference  is  not 
too  pronounced  or  serious,  the  laws  have  not  been  held  thereby 
unconstitutional  and  void.^  * 

« There  are  eminent  jurists  who,  however,  hold  tliat  the  Supreme  Court 
hw  been  too  extreme  and,  indeed,  illogical,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
permitted  tbe  States,  in  the  regulation  of  domestic  railway  rates,  sub- 
stsxrtially  to  aHect  interstate  rates.  Certain  it  is  that  under  the  pres- 
sure of  increased  need,  there  is  the  way  opened  for  the  federal  courts,  when 
they  desire  to  do  so,  greatly  to  limit,  by  a  stricter  construction  of  state 
liwi,  the  po<vers  at  present  enjoyed  and  exercdBed  by  the  States  in  the 
regulation  of  domestic  railway  rates.  Judge  Amidon  in  an  address  before 
the  American  Bar  Association,  delivered  in  1907,  has  excellently  expressed 
this  point  of  view.  He  says :  **  Whenever  a  State  prescribes  a  schedule  of 
rates  for  local  business,  it  thereby  directly  and  necessarily  regulates  inter- 
state businesB  as  well.  There  can  be  no  sudden  lifts  and  falls  at  state  lines. 
Tbey  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  cost  of  service,  and  can  afford  no  justi- 
fication for  discrimination  in  rates.  As  the  result  of  the  schedule  of  rates 
prescribed  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  during  the  past  winter,  the  rates  on 
the  western  side  of  an  invisible  line  were  frotm  t'wenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
higlier  than  those  on  the  eastern  side.  The  railroads  could  not  maintain 
both  these  rates  without  discriminating  against  North  Dakota  points  in  a 
manner  which  would  constitute  a  gross  violation  of  that  portion  of  the  inter- 
state coBimerce  act  which  forbids  discrimination  against  any  locality.  The 
necessary  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  local  rates  was  to  compel  a  reduc- 
tion of  all  through  rates.  This  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  is  such  a 
direct  interference  with  interstate  commerce  as  to  render  the  action  of  the 
State  void.  But  further,  if  one  State  may  prescribe  a  schedule  of  rates, 
all  States  may,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  practice  is  to  place  the 
whole  body  of  interstate  commerce  under  the  actual  damination  of  state 
laws.  In  that  way  the  authority  which  extends  to  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  business,  regulates  the  entire  business.  The  necessary  consequmce  is  that 
either  the  nation  must  taJke  control  of  railroad  transportation  wrtliin  the 
States  or  the  States  will  take  control  of  such  transportation  among  the 
States.  We  deceive  ourselves  by  a  mere  form  of  words  when  we  speak  of  the 
separate  regulation  of  local  business  by  the  State  and  through  business  by  the 
nation.  The  State  cannot  formulate  and  enforce  any  schedule  of  rates  which 
will  not  necessarily  and  directly  regulate  interstate  rates;  neither  can  the 
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Tn  a  ftorios  of  oases  beginning  with  ilimn  Illinois*^  the  court 
€ont'e<led  to  the  Stutes  tlie  conatiUitional  power  to  fix  rates  of  piib- 
Bcrvice  corporations  with  reference  not  only  to  purely  domestic 
business,  but  to  the  portions  of  interstate  services  performed 
within  the  State.**  But  in  Wabash,  St  L,  &  P.  R  Co.  v, 
Illinois*''  a  quite  different  doctrine  is  declared^  the  court  holding 
tbat  the  state  laws  fixing  railway  rates  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
part  of  an  inter.^tate  transj>ortafion.  The  court  sayi  "If  the 
Illinois  statute  could  he  construed  to  apply  exclusively  to  contracts 
for  carriage  which  begins  and  ends  within  the  State,  disconnected 
from  a  continuous  transportation  through  or  into  other  States, 
there  does  not  seem  to  b©  any  difficulty  in  holding  it  to  be  valid." 
But  thisj  the  court  held,  was  not  the  limited  effect  of  the  statute, 
and,  after  reviewing  the  earlier  cases,  the  court  declare:  '*  We 
must  therefore  hold  that  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  a  majority  of  this  court  that  a  statute  of  a 
State  which  attempts  to  regulate  the  fares  and  charges  of  railway 
companies  within  its  liraitSj  for  a  transportation  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  conimeree  among  the  States,  is  a  valid  law.'' 

In  Covington  &  Cincinnati  Bridge  Co.  v,  Kentucky**  the  ques- 
tion is  again  carefully  examined,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Wabash 
case  affirmed.  To  that  doctrine,*'  the  court  declare,  we  still 
adhere.'^  In  this  bridge  case  it  was  held  that  a  State  is  without 
tbe  power  to  regulate  tolls  upon  a  bridge  connecting  the  State 
with  another  State. 

In  still  further  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late  domestic  rates  of  public  service  corpora tions^  is  the  doctrine 

n  At  ton  formulate  aiitl  pnforoe  any  echedule  of  interBtat^  rat^s  wbieh  wiU  not 
necPBiarilj  and  directly  dionge  local  ratoa.  The  truth  la  that  gorernmental 
regiilAtion  of  rat^s  is  not  a  rej?\ilation  of  commerce,  hut  of  the  railroada  aa 
an  ijistritmont  of  eommerce,  and  when  the  nation  and  the  State  both  pre- 
ficr»T>e  to  a  railroad  a  sehednle  of  rates,  tbej  are  both  regiilatiTig  the  same 
thing.  Til  is  gives  rise  to  a  conflict  of  authority  which  ^ilarshaU  declared  in 
Gibbon  a  v;  Ogclen  ougbt  ne%'er  to  be  permitted  to  occur*" 
«n4  U.       113;  24  L.  ed  77, 

4*  C,  B.  t  Q-  R,  Co,  V.  Iowa,  114  a  S.  155  i  24  L.  ed.  94;  Peik  v.  C.  k  K  W. 
R  Co.,  U  V.  S.  164 ;  24  L.  ed. 

«  118  U,  S.  557  I  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  4;  30  1.  ed.  244. 
4<154  U.  S.  204;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  1087;  38  L.  ed,  062, 


that  a  Statej  la  determining  whether  a  proposed  rate  will  le^ve  a 
reasonable  net  profit  to  the  company,  may  nol  take  into  cons  id  era* 
tion  the  entire  businesa  of  the  company  if  some  of  that  business 
is  interstate  in  character.  In  Smyth  v,  Ajnes**^  the  justice  says:! 
"  In  my  judgment  it  must  be  held  that  the  reasonableness 
or  tinreasonahleiiesj^  of  rates  prescribed  by  a  State  for  ilm  transpor- 
tation of  persona  and  property  wholly  within  its  limits  must  be 
deteniiined  without  reference  to  the  interstate  business  done  by 
the  carrier,  or  to  the  profits  derived  from  it-  The  State  cannot 
justify  unreasonably  low  rates  for  domestic  transportation,  con- 
sidered alone,  upon  the  ground  that  the  carrier  is  earning  large 
profits  on  its  interstate  busine^,  over  which,  so  far  as  rales  are 
concerned,  the  State  has  no  controL  Kor  can  the  carrier  justify 
unreasonably  high  rates  on  domestic  business  upon  the  ground 
that  it  will  be  able  only  in  that  way  to  meet  losses  on  its  inter- 
state business*  So  far  as  rates  of  transport atiun  are  concerned, 
domestic  business  should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  losses  on  inter- 
state business,  nor  the  latter  the  losses  on  domestic  business.  It 
is  only  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  be- 
tween points  within  the  State  that  the  State  can  prescribe;  and 
when  it  undertakes  to  prescribe  rates  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
carrier  it  must  do  so  with  reference  exclusively  to  what  is  just  and 
reasonable,  as  between  the  carrier  and  the  public,  in  respect  of 
domestic  business.  The  argument  that  a  railroad  line  is  an  en- 
tirety; that  its  income  goes  into,  and  its  expenses  are  provided  for, 
out  of  a  common  fund ;  nud  that  its  capitalization  is  on  its  entire 
line,  within  and  without  the  State, —  can  have  no  application 
where  the  State  is  without  authority  over  rates  on  the  entire  line, 
and  can  only  deal  with  local  rates,  and  make  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  give  just  compensation  on  local  business,^' 

It  is  established  that  the  fact  that  a  railway  company  is  organ- 
ized under  a  federal  charter  does  not  exempt  it  from  the  same 
regulative  control  by  the  States  as  that  to  which  Estate  chartered 
companies  are  subject  This  doctrine  is  stated  in  Eeagan  v.  Trust 
Co,,^^  the  court  pointing  out  that  it  is  to  l>e  presumed  that  Con- 


i-r\m  a  S.  46H;  18  Sup.  Ct  Bep.  41B;  42  L.  ed.  SlO. 
4^  154  U,  a  418;  14  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  1002  j  3S  L.  ed.  1030. 
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gress  wiH  expressly  provide  for  those  cases  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  the  ilischarge  of  federal  duties,  if  any  are  imposed, 
require  the  exemption  of  the  road  from  state  controL 

In  Smyth  Ames^  this  principle  is  approved,  in  that  case  the 
court  holding  that  even  the  expr^  resen^ation  by  Congress  of  the 
authority  to  reduce  rates  of  fare  when  found  unreasonahly  high, 
and  to  fix  rat^s  and  establish  them  by  law  whenever  the  net  ©am- 
ings  of  the  road,  ascertained  upon  a  named  basis,  should  e:sceed  a 
certain  amountj  wa^  n^it  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Congre^, 
when  not  itself  acting,  desired  to  exempt  the  road  from  state  i*egu- 
lation  as  to  charges  for  transportation  begun  and  completed  within 
the  State,  "  It  ought  not  to  be  suppose^l/'  the  court  say^  that 
Congress  intended,  that,  so  long  as  it  forWre  to  establish  rates  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  corporation  itself  could  fix  such 
rates  for  transportation  a§  it  saw  proper^  independently  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  through  which  the  road  was  constructed  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  transportatioii  beginning  and  ending 
within  their  respecti^'e  limits-  ,  ,  ,  Congress  not  having  ex- 
erted this  power,  we  do  not  think  that  the  national  character  of 
the  corporation  constructing  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  State  prescribing  rates  for  transporting  property  on 
that  road  wholly  between  points  within  its  territory." 

§  344  Routes  Running  Outside  the  State  but  with  Both  Ter- 
minals Within  the  State. 

It  is  established  that  a  State  may  not,  without  violating  the 
Commerce  Clause,  fix  and  enforce  rates  for  the  continuous  trans- 
portation of  goods  between  two  points  within  the  State,  when  a 
part  of  the  route  is,  however^  outside  the  State-  The  doctrine 
though  not  at  first  very  positively  stated  may  be  considered  as 
firmly  adopted  since  the  decbicm  of  Hanley  Kansas  City 
Southern  R.  Co,=^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  doctrine  as  to  the  taxation  of  receipts  for 
tran^]Tortation  over  routes  running  outside  the  State  hut  between 

U.  a  4m-,  Ifi  Sup.  Ct  R*^p.  41S;  42  U 
60  187  IL  S.  617  s  ^  Sup.  Ct  Hep.  214;  47  L.  ed.  333,    See  also  U,  S, 
D.  I*  &       R.  Co,  (a  C),  152  Fed.  Rep,  26a. 
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points  within  the  State  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  construed  against 
the  States  as  is  that  of  the  regulation  of  the  rates.  This  is  on 
the  theory  that  the  transportation  over  such  routes  is  a  unit  and 
must  be  charged  for  as  such,  whereas  a  tax  on  the  railway  com- 
pany based  on  the  amount  of  transportation  over  its  roads  within 
the  State  is  a  reasonable  one.  Such  a  tax  as  this  was  upheld  in 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.  v.  P^insylvania^^  and,  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  language  employed  by  the  court  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  commerce  carried  on  between  two  points  within  the  same  State 
is  to  be  considered  in  all  cases  domestic  even  when  part  of  the  route 
Ues  outside  the  Stata^  But  when  the  att^npt  was  made  to  apply 
the  same  doctrine  to  the  state  r^ulation  of  rates,  the  court,  in 
Hanley  v.  Kansas  City  Southern  K.  Co.  speaking  of  the  decisions 
of  state  courts  which  had  applied  the  doctrine  of  the  Lehigh  case 
to  rate  regulation  said :  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  they  carry  their 
conclusion  too  far.  That  [the  Lehigh  case]  was  the  case  of  a  tax, 
and  was  distinguished  expressly  from  an  attempt  of  a  State 
directly  to  regulate  the  transportation  while  outside  its  borders." 

61 145  U.  S.  192;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  806  ;  36  L.  ed.  672. 

s>The  court  say:  The  question  "is  simply  whether,  in  the  carriage  of 
freight  and  passengers  between  the  points  in  one  State,  the  mere  passage 
over  the  soli  of  another  State  renders  that  business  foreign,  which  is  domestic. 
We  do  not  think  that  such  a  view  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  this  taxation  is  not  open  to  constitutional  objection  by  reason 
of  the  particular  way  in  which  Philadelphia  was  reached  from  Mauch  Chunk." 


CHAPTER  Xim. 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATIVE  POWER  OVER  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

346.  Federal  Legislation* 

In  the  ehj^pters  which  have  gone  before,  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  States  with  reference  to  interstate  commerce  has  been  con- 
sidered. In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the 
extent  of  the  regulative^  that  ia  to  say,  of  the  legislative  power, 
granted  to  Congress  hy  the  Commerce  Clause, 

Until  1887  the  const ittitional  power  granted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hj  the  Commerce  Clause  was  employed  by  that  govern- 
ment only  by  way  of  preventing  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional 
I>ower3  by  the  States.  No  attempt  up  to  this  time  was  made  to 
put  into  exercise  the  affirmative  legislative  powers  granted  by  that 
clause.  In  1887,  however^  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  estab- 
lishing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  and  laying  do-^vn 
certain  regulations  in  accordance  with  which  interstate  commerce 
should  be  carried  on,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  federal  courts.  In  1890 
by  the  so-called  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  interstate  commerce  was 
subjected  to  still  further  regulation;  and^  by  the  act  of  IDOG,  the 
whole  matter  of  regulating  railway  rates  subjected  to  affirmative 
federal  control.  By  these  and  by  other  less  important  legislative 
acts,  aa  well  as  by  other  and  more  radical  measures  which  have 
been  urged  for  enactment  by  Congress,  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  with  reference  to  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce  has  become  one  of  great  present  imiK)rt- 
ance.  The  character  of  the  legislation  already  enacted  wiU  appear 
in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow. 

Over  interstate  commerce,  the  Federal  Government  has  an  au- 
thority equal  in  extent  to  that  possessed  by  the  States  over  domes- 
tic commerce  or  by  the  United  States  with  reference  to  foreign 
commerce.    This  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  declared.* 

I  *'  The  po^ver  to  regulate  commerce  among:  tlie  several  States  is  granted 
to  Congress  in  tenns  as  alisolntt*  as  ia  the  power  to  repjulate  cnmnneree  i\itU 
foreign  natinna/*  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  8.  622*  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1001 1 
29  L.  e(L  257.  1 734  J 
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The  control  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  being  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  without  limitation,  the  grant  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  principle  governing  the  interpretation  of 
grants  of  federal  power,  construed  to  be  plenary.  This  was  stated 
in  absolute  terms  by  Marshall  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,^  and  has  never 
been  questione^i.  '*  This  power/'  said  the  Chief  Justice,  ^*  like 
all  others  veste^J  in  CongresSi  is  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exer- 
eieed  to  its  utmost  extent,  ami  acknowledges  no  limitations,  other 
than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitutioii,  These  are  exjjressed  in 
plain  terms,  and  do  not  affect  the  questions  which  arise  in  this 
case,  or  which  have  been  discussed  at  the  bar.  If,  as  has  always 
been  understood,  tlie  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though  limited  to 
specific  objects,  is  plenary  as  to  tiiose  objeeta,  the  power  over  com* 
merce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  is 
vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single  govern- 
ment, having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on  the?  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  3 

§  346.  Federal  Police  Regulations. 

Congr&ss  has  enacted  various  laws  for  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  which,  so  far  as  their  substance  is 
concerned,  may  properly  be  denominated  police  regulations. 
Among  tliem  are  those  relating  to  the  use  of  safety  appliances, 
hours  of  service  of  employees,  monthly  reports  of  accidents,  arbi- 
t  rat  ion  of  controversies  between  Bail  roads  and  their  employees,  the 

to        1;  6  L.  ed,  2a 

sin  Chatnpion  v.  Ames  (188  U.  S.  321 ;  23  Sup.  Ct  Kep.  321;  47  L,  ed. 
492)  the  court,  after  a  review  of  adjudged  casej?^  sblj:  '*  The  eases  cited  .  .  . 
show  that  the  power  to  regutate  commerce  among  the  several  States  is  Tested 
in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single  gnvemmeTit,  having  in 
its  constitution  the  *ame  restrict  ions  in  the  exercise  of  power  a^  are  fnunt! 
in  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States;  that  such  power  is  pU*nar5%  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  m^iy  be  exerted  by  Congress  to  thki  ntmost  extent,  aubjeot 
only  to  sueh  limitations  as  the  Constitution  im poses  upon  the  exercise  iif 
the  powers  granted  by  it  ;  and  that  in  detemuning  the  eharacter  of  the  reguta- 
tions  to  be  adopted  Congress  has  a  largt*  discretion  which  Is  not  to  be 
controlled  by  the  courts^  simply  because*  in  their  o^inioBt  such  regulations 
may  not  be  the  beat  or  most  effective  that  could  be  employed." 
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as  to  the  federal  right  to  exclude  lottery  tickets  from  interstate 
transportation  which,  whatever  might  be  the  morality  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  lottery  to  which  they  related,  could  not,  in  them- 
selves, be  considered  a  commodity,  the  transportation  of  which 
was  attended  with  danger  of  injury  to  interstate  trade,  the  point 
was  urged  that  Congress  was  putting  the  Commerce  Clause  to  a 
use  which  its  framers  had  not  intended.  That,  in  other  words  the 
term  "  regulation as  employed  in  that  clause  could  not  properly 
be  so  defined  as  to  include  measures  intended,  and  by  necessary 
effect,  calculated  not  to  protect  or  encourage  or  r^ulate  interstate 
commerce  itself,  but  to  check  an  evil  the  control  of  which  by 
direct  legislation  was  admittedly  beyond  the  authority  of 
Congress^ 

To  this  argument,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Champion  v.  Ames, 
replied  that  lotteries,  though  in  earlier  years  considered  innocuous, 
had  come  to  be  generally  viewed  as  pestilential  and  as  such  had 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  law  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States. 
Therefore,  it  was  argued,  the  traffic  in  lottery  tickets  is  one 
"  which  no  one  can  be  entitled  to  pursue  as  of  right."  "  If,"  the 
court  say,  "  a  State,  when  considering  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  lotteries  within  its  own  limits  may  properly  take  into  view 
the  evils  that  inhere  in  the  raising  of  money,  in  that  mode,  why 
may  not  Congress,  invested  with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  provide  that  such  commerce  shall  not 
be  polluted  by  the  carrying  of  lottery  tickets  from  one  State  to 
another  ?  "  ^'  We  should  hesitate  long,"  the  court  go  on  to  de- 
clare, "  before  adjudging  that  an  evil  of  such  appalling  character, ' 
carried  on  through  interstate  commerce  cannot  be  met  and  crushed 
by  the  only  power  competent  to  that  end.  We  say  competent  to 
that  end,  because  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  occupy  by  legis- 
lation the  whole  field  of  interstate  commerce." 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  argument  thus  advanced  is  not  only 
a  weak  one,  but  leads  to  a  doctrine  which,  if  not  necessarily,  at 
least  possibly,  may  be  employed  to  enable  the  Federal  Govem- 

7C/.  American  Law  Review^  XXXVIII,  199;  Political  Science  Quarierljf, 
XII,  622 ;  Michigan  Law  Review,  I,  620. 
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mesii  to  bring  under  it*  regulative  control  most  of  the  maBiifactur' 
i  t\g  and  other  indubtnes  of  the  country.    In  go  far  as  the  argument 
lA  e-c  fiecegsitate^  or  ab  iaconvenienii,  it  li  plainly  invalids   As  the 
four  dlsdcoting  justices  in  their  opinion  say,     the  scope  of  the 
Oommerce  Clanse  of  the  Constitution  cannot  he  enlarged  because 
cjf  present  views  of  public  interest"    The  argument  of  the  ma- 
jority ia  indeed  scarcely  distiDguishahle  from  what  has  been 
denominated  the  Wilson-Roosievelt  doctrine  of  constittitional  con- 
striietioa,*  And  it  is  certainly  improper  to  gpeak  of  lottery 
tickets  aa  "polluting'*  interstate  eoninieree.   Their  carriage  can* 
not  in  any  way  he  said  to  exercise  an  injurious  effect  upon  other 
articles  or  persons  tran^^ported. 

As  regards  the  argument  that,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  iuterstate  transporta- 
tion of  lottery  tickets,  it  will  logically  follow  that  Congress  may 
arbitrarily  exclude  from  interstate  commerce  anv  article  or  com- 
modity it  may  see  fitj  and  from  whatever  motive,  the  majority 
justices  say:  It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  legislation  when  we  must  do  so/' 

These  justices  go  on  to  point  out  tliat  tlic  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  conmierce  aJiiong  the  States  though  plenary  ia  not  arbi- 
trary- They,  however,  add  that  the  possible  abuse  of  a  power  is 
not  an  argument  against  its  existence, 

§  348,  Federal  Regulation  of  Child  Labor. 

The  possible  application  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Lottery  Case  is  excellently  exemplified  in  an  attempt  that  has 
been  made,  relying  upon  it,  to  support  tlie  constitutionality  of  a 
federal  law  excluding  from  interstate  commerce  articles  to  the 
production  of  which  child  labor  has  contributed.  The  enaotnient 
of  a  bill  to  the  effect  has  l>een  especially  championed  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  iir,  Beveridge  of  Indiana, 

This  proposed  Law  provides  that,  under  heavy  penalties,  no 
carrier  of  interstate  commerce  shall  transport  or  accept  for  trans- 
portation the  products  of  any  factory  or  mine  in  which  children 


8tS«e  mitej  SectioD  27* 
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under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work, 
which  products  are  offered  to  said  interstate  carriers  by  the  firm, 
person,  or  corporation  operating  said  factory  or  mine,  or  any 
officer  or  agent,  or  servant,  thereof  for  transportation  into  any 
other  State  or  Territory  than  the  one  in  which  said  factory  or 
mine  is  located.'^ 

There  has  been  no  concealment,  and,  indeed,  the  bill  bears 
sufficient  evidence  upon  its  face,  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of 
the  law  is  rather  a  regulation  of  the  manner  in  which  certain 
goods  are  manufactured  or  produced,  than  of  their  transportation 
across  state  lines.  The  bill  is  thus  a  police  measure  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Lottery  Acts  are.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  it  and  them — a  difference  which 
possibly  will  be  held  controlling.  Lottery  tickets  are,  in  them- 
selves, the  contracts  of  an  undertaking  which  is  very  generally 
regarded  as  a  morally  and  economically  harmful  one,  and  impure 
foods  are,  in  themselves,  harmful  to  those  receiving  and  consum- 
ing them.  After  the  process  of  manufacture  is  completed,  harm 
is,  therefore,  done  by  the  transportation  and  use  of  impure  foods 
and  lottery  tickets,  and  it  is,  therefore,  arguable  that  a  law  pro- 
hibiting or  regulating  their  transportation  as  articles  of  interstate 
commerce  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  granted  to  the 
General  Government  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States;  that 
is,  is  an  exercise  of  that  power  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States. 

As  to  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  factories  or  mines 
employing  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  however,  the 
foregoing  does  not  hold  true.  Whatever  injury  is  done  by  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories  or  mines  is  done  when  the 
articles  are  in  process  of  manufacture  or  production,  and  over  this 
manufacturing  or  mining  the  Federal  Government  has,  under  the 
Commerce  Clause,  no  control  whatever.  Except  possibly  in  the 
rarest  instances,  goods  produced  in  factories  or  mines  employing 
children  do  not  differ  in  character  from  those  produced  in  fac- 
tories or  mines  not  employing  such  labor.  Once  produced  there 
is,  therefore,  no  harm  done  to  anyone,  whether  by  way  of  deceit 
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or  injury  to  the  health,  by  tlie  sale  and  eonsumption  of  these 
goods  so  produced.  There  cannot,  therefore^  be  any  valid  argu- 
ment as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  Chi  id  Labor  Law 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  a  federal  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  unless,  indeed,  one  is  willing  to 
take  the  further  step  of  saying  that  Congress  has  the  arbitrary 
power  to  exclude  from  interstate  commerce  any  commodity  that 
it  chooses  independently  of  whether  its  transmission  or  transpor- 
tation is  attended  by  dangcrj  or  its  sale  by  unavoidable  oppor- 
tunity for  fraud,  or  its  U9e  and  consumption  followed  by  moral 
or  physical  evils-  Or,  if  admitted  to  interstate  commerce,  that 
Congress  may  attach,  as  conditions  precedent  thereto^  any  require- 
ments of  production  that  it  may  see  fit  to  impose.  To  grant  this 
last  is,  of  course,  to  break  down  entirely  the  distinction  between 
the  manufacture  of  and  the  interstate  trade  in  commoditieSj  and 
thus  to  bring  within  possible  federal  control  the  endre  manufao 
turing  interests  of  the  country. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  hsLA  been  said,  that  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  of  the  character  of  the  Child  Labor  Bill  iutrodue&Ll  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Beveridge  would  be  an  attempt  upon  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  a  matter  reserved  to  the 
control  of  the  States.  Should  the  measure  be  limited  in  its  opera- 
tions to  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  it  would  not,  to 
be  sure,  he  open  to  this  objection,  but  it  would  still  be  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  would  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, and  therefore,  if  valid,  the  constitutional  source  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  it  would  have  to  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Commerce  Clause, 

The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  tliat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  full  discretionary  power  to  exclude  articles  from  the 
mails  cannot  be  us^  to  support,  by  analogy,  a  similar  power  over 
interstate  commerce.  For,  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  given 
the  exclusive  jKJwer  to  establish  post-^flSces  or  post- roads.  The 
maintenance  of  a  postal  service  is  thus  a  subject  over  which  the 
States  have  no  authority.  Interstate  commerce  is,  however,  a 
matter  which  is  not  established  by  the  Federal  Government  Its 
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regulation,  and  not  its  creation,  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  The  distinction  between  the 
powers  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  interstate  commerce 
and  those  arising  out  of  its  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads  is  recognized  in  the  leading  case  of  In  re  Jackson^  in  which 
the  court  say:  "We  do  not  think  that  Congress  possesses  the 
power  to  prevent  the  transportation  in  other  ways  as  merchandise 
of  matter  which  it  excludes  from  the  mails.  To  give  efficiency 
to  its  regulations  and  to  prevent  rival  postal  systems,  it  may  per- 
haps prohibit  the  carriage  by  others  for  hire,  over  postal  routes 
of  articles  which  legitimately  constitute  mail  matter  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  laws  were  used  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
—  consisting  of  letters  and  newspapers  and  pamphlets  when  not 
sent  as  merchandise  —  but  further  than  this,  its  powers  of  pro- 
hibition cannot  extend." 

§  348.  The  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1906. 

In  1906  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  Eelating  to 
Liability  of  Common  Carriers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Territories  and  Common  Carriers  Engaged  in  Commerce  between 
the  States  and  between  the  States  and  Foreign  Nations  to  their 
Employees,"  by  which  act  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  of  the 
common  law  was  considerably  modified.  By  the  terras  of  this  act 
"  every  common  carrier  in  trade  or  commerce  "  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  Territories  or  between  the  several  States  was 
made  liable  for  the  death  or  injury  of  "  any  of  its  employees  " 
which  should  result  from  the  negligence  of  "  any  of  its  officers, 
agents,  or  employees."  It  tbus  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  were  made  applicable  to  these  companies  irres])ective  of  the 
fact  whether  the  person  injured  or  killed  was  engaged  at  the  time 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  only  criterion  prescribed  was  that 
the  employing  company  was  one  carrying  on  commerce  among 
the  States.  There  was  thus  raised  the  fundamental  question 
whether  the  simple  fact  that  a  company  or  corporation  is,  in  any 

»96  U.  8.  727;  24  L.  ed.  877. 
10  34  Stat,  at  L.  232. 
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part  of  its  business,  i^ngaged  in  carrying  on  interstate  commerce 
renders  it  subject  to  federal  regulation  as  to  all  its  activities. 
There  was  also  raised  the  question  whether  the  relation  between 
an  employing  company  and  its  employees  is  itself  a  part  of  the 
interstate  commerce  which  the  company  carries  on.  Both  of  these 
qneations  were  discussed  in  Howard  v.  Illinois  Central  K.  Co.** 
The  first  and  more  important  question  the  court  answered  in 
the  negative  "  To  state  the  propositionj"  the  court  say,  is  to 
refute  it.  It  assumes  that,  because  one  engages  in  interstate  com- 
merce, he  tJiereby  endows  Congress  with  power  not  del^ated  to 
it  by  the  Constitution;  in  other  words^  with  the  right  to  legislate 
concerning  matters  of  purely  state  concern-  It  rests  upon  the 
conception  that  the  Constitution  destroyed  that  freedom  of  com- 
merce which  it  was  its  purpose  to  preserve,  since  it  treats  the  right 
to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  as  a  privilege  which  cannot  be 
availed  of  except  upon  such  conditions  as  Congress  may  prescribe, 
even  although  the  conditions  would  be  otherwise  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  contention  were  well 
founded  it  would  extend  the  power  of  Congress  to  every  conceiv- 
able subject,  however  inherently  local,  would  obliterate  all  the 
limitations  of  power  imposed  by  the  Constitutionj  and  would  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  Sta tea  as  to  all  conceivable  matters 

U207  U.  S.  403;  28  Sup,  Ct  Rep,  141  j  52  L.  ed,  2i>7.  As  to  the  second 
question  the  court  said ;  "  We  fail  to  perceive  B.ny  just  reason  for  holding 
that  Congress  is  without  power  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  servant^ 
to  the  extent  that  regulations  adopted  by  Congress  on  that  subject  are  solely 
confined  to  Interstnti^  commerce^  and  therefore  are  within  the  grant  to  regu* 
late  that  eonameroe,  or  within  the  authority  given  to  use  alF  means  appropriato 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred.  To  illustrate:  Take  the  ease  of  an 
interstate  raUway  train;  that  is,  a  train  moving  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  regulation  of  which  therefore  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  regula* 
tion  of  such  commerce.  It  cannot  be  said  that  hecaiise  a  regulation  adopted 
by  Congress  as  to  such  train  when  so  engaged  in  inter^itate  commerce  deals 
with  the  relation  of  the  master  to  the  servants  operating  such  train  or  the 
?e1atlon£  of  the  servants  engaged  in  such  operation  between  themselves,  tbat 
it  is  not  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  This  must  be,  since  to  admit 
the  authority  to  regulate  such  train,  and  yet  to  say  that  all  regulations 
ivbich  deal  with  the  relation  of  master  and  servants  engaged  in  its  operation 
are  invalid  for  want  of  power,  would  be  but  to  concede  that  power  nod  then 
ia  deny  it;  or,  at  all  events,  to  recognize  and  yet  render  it  incomplete.*' 
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whicli,  from  the  beginning,  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
under  their  control  so  long  as  the  Constitution  endures." 

The  court  then  go  on  to  hold  the  act  void  as  to  the  States  because 
its  application  was  not  limited  by  its  terms  to  injuries  and  deaths 
incurred  by  persons  while  engaged  at  the  time  in  interstate  com- 
merce.^^ 

§  350.  Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1908. 

In  order  to  meet  the  constitutional  objections  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  act  of  1906,  Congress  in  1908  enacted  a 
measure  similar  to  the  earlier  law  except  that  its  provisions  are 
expressly  confined  to  actions  growing  out  of  injuries  or  deaths 
to  persons  while  actually  engaged  in  the  carrying  on  of  interstate 
commerce. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  measure  has  not  been  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  It  would  appear,  however,  that  its 
validity  is  not  yet  a  matter  beyond  doubt.  In  the  Howard  case 
the  court  held,  as  already  quoted,  that  the  relation  between  an 
interstate  carrier  and  its  servants  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  dis- 
tinct from  the  interstate  commerce  which  is  carried  on,  and,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  regulative  control  of  Congress ;  but  the  court  did 
not  hold,  and  has  not  yet  specifically  held  that  the  matter  of  the 
liability  of  such  a  carrier  for  accidents  accruing  to  its  employees 
due  to  the  negligence  or  ill  conduct  of  employers  is  so  directiy 
related  to  interstate  commerce  as  to  bring  this  liability  within  the 
determining  power  of  Congress.  Unless  this  be  so  the  act  of  1908, 
though  limited  in  terms  to  interstate  commerce,  must  fail.^^ 

12  The  law  in  a  later  case  was  held  valid  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  inferentially  as  to  the  Territories.  El  Paso  &  Northeastern  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Gutierrez,  215  U.  S.  87;  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  21. 

IS  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Adair  v.  United  States  (208  U.  S. 
161;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  277;  52  L.  ed.  436)  the  decision  in  the  Howard  case 
is  referred  to  as  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  prescribe  the  rule  of 
liability,  as  between  interstate  carriers  and  its  employees  in  such  interstate 
commerce,  in  cases  of  personal  injuries  received  by  employees  while  actually 
engaged  in  such  commerce."  It  would  seem  to  the  author,  however,  that  the 
language  of  the  Howard  case  was  not  quite  so  specific  as  this. 
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merce,  and  that  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  includes 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  instrumentalities  by  which  it  is  car- 
ried on  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 

In  Johnson  v.  Southern  Pacific  R.  Co.^^  the  Safety  Appliance 
Law  was  considered  and  applied  without  question  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

In  United  States  v.  Colorado  &  N.  W,  E.  Co."  these  acts  were 
held  applicable  to  lines  of  railroad  lying  wholly  within  a  State, 
but  serving  as  a  link  in  an  interstate  route. 

§  352.  Federal  Eight  Hour  Law. 

By  act  of  1907,  entitled  '^An  Act  to  Promote  the  Safety  of  Em- 
ployees and  Travellers  upon  Railroads  by  Limiting  the  Hours  of 
Service  of  Employees  Thereon "  Congress  has  undertaken  to 
determine  the  number  of  hours  a  day  which  employees  upon  inter- 
state railways  may  be  permitted  or  required  to  labor.  This  meas- 
ure relates  to  the  contract  between  the  employing  companies  and 
their  employees  and  thus  falls  in  the  same  category  as  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act.  Its  relation  to  safe  and  efficient  service 
would,  however,  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  direct  than  the  latter 
act 

15 Commerce,  in  its  simplest  signification,  means  an  exchange  of  goods; 
but,  in  the  advanoement  of  society,  labor,  transportation,  inteUigence,  care,  and 
various  mediums  of  exchange,  become  commodities  and  enter  into  commerce; 
the  subject,  the  vehicle,  the  agent,  and  their  various  operations  become  the 
objects  of  commercial  regulations."  Justice  Johnson  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden, 
9  Wh,  1 ;  6  L.  ed.  23. 

•*  It  is  true  that  the  commercial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is 
one  without  limitation.  It  authorizes  legislation  with  respect  to  all  the 
sufbjects  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  and 
the  instruments  by  which  it  is  carried  on."  Sherlock  v.  Ailing,  93  U.  S.  99 ; 
23  L.  ed.  819. 

"The  power  .  .  .  embraces  within  its  control  all  instrumentalities  by 
which  that  commerce  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  aided  and  encouraged."  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pa.,  114  U.  S.  196;  5 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  826;  29  L.  ed.  158.  The  Safety  Appliance  Acts  also  meet  the 
test  suggested  by  Cooke. 

W196  U.  S.  1;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  158;  49  L.  ed.  363. 

n  157  Fed.  Rep.  321. 
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§  3W.  Trades  Unions  and  Interstate  Coiumerce;  Federal  Legis- 
lation with  Reference  to* 

By  an  act  of  OctoW  1,  1888,  later  repealed  and  replacal  hy 
that  of  June  1^  1898,  Congre^  has  made  provisioa  for  the  arbi- 
tration  of  digpiitm  between  interstate  carriers  and  their  employees. 
The  three  arbirrators  are  selected,  one  by  the  company,  one  by 
the  labor  union  to  which  the  employee^i  directly  interested  belong, 
and  the  third  by  these  two,  and  are  given  power  to  take  testiraooy, 
summon  witnest^^,  adminbter  oaths,  compel  the  production  of 
papers,  etc.  Section  3  provides  that  the  testimony  and  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators^  when  filed  in  the  circuit  conrt  for  the  district 
in  which  the  controversy  arise^j  shall  be  final  and  conchigive  on 
both  parties  liulcss  set  aside  for  error  of  law  apparent  on  the 
record,  but  that  no  employee  shall  be  compelled  to  render  personal 
seirices  without  his  consent. 

Section  10  declarpnj  inter  aim,  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor 
for  employer  or  agent  to  require  of  an  employee,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  that  he  will  not  become  or  remain  a  member  of  a 
trade  union,  or  threaten  him  with  loss  of  employment  if  he  be- 
eomee  or  remains  a  member/* 

fSectloa  10:  That  any  Pitit>1oyeT  iubjcct  to  the  proYUir>n»  of  thU  act, 
aTi(l  ftny  oifkefi  ag^^nt,  or  receiver  of  such  employer,  who  shall  require  any 
employee^  or  ttny  per  Mm  nuking  ^mployniLiiitf  as  a  eoDdition  of  such  employ- 
mtntj  to  enter  Into  an  agreement*  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become 
or  remain  a  mpinlwr  of  any  labor  corporation,  aHsnciatioOj  or  organization; 
or  ftliull  threat  I'M  any  emploj-ee  with  logs  of  employinent.  or  (shall  unjustly 
dlicriinlnate  afftiin^t  any  eniplo^'ee  hocaa^e  of  his  memberfhip  in  such  a 
labor  eorporation,  asftficiation,  or  organisaitinni  or  who  ^hall  require  any  em* 
]^loj^  or  any  pnioii  sf»eklng  employnient,  as  a  condition  of  such  emplojToent, 
to  enter  Into  n,  contract  whereby  auch  appliennt  for  employment  shall  agree 
to  eontrihiite  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  benefleial  purposes;  to 
releniua  tuch  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by  reason 
of  any  benefit  reeeived  from  such  fund  beyond  the  prnjxjrtion  of  the  benefit 
ftrining  frtmi  thi^  cmplnyer'i*  contribution  to  sueb  fund;  or  who  shall,  after 
having  dit*charg**d  an  employee  attempt  or  conapire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  ohtaining  employment,  or  who  slinll,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee, 
atttuipt  or  rf inspire  to  prevent  aurb  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  ii 
hereby  dc*<larrd  to  be  givilty  of  a  miBdemeanor^  and^  upon  conviction  thereof 
in  any  court  of  th*>  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
In  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by 
a  flnc  of  not  lesa  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  on©  thouaaiid 
dollftrs,'* 
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The  resort  to  this  arbitral  board  may  be  had  only  with  tlie 
consent  of  totJi  employer  and  employees, 

Tliough  still  upon  tlie  statute  book  no  use  of  its  arbitral  pro- 
visions has  yet  been  made.  Inasmuch  as  personal  service  may  not 
be  enforced  the  provision  that  employees  may  not^  during  3 
period  of  three  months  after  arbitration j  quit  their  employment 
without  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  is,  of  course,  withont  value.  It 
is  possible  also  that  the  courts  will  find  a  constitutional  objection 
to  extending  their  aid  to  the  arbitrators  for  the  compelling  of 
testimony  or  the  production  of  papers,^* 

The  aim  of  Section  10  is  to  prevent  the  blacklisting  of  em- 
ployeea,  to  make  unlawful  the  requirement  by  the  employer  of 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  his  employees  to  relent se  him  from 
liability  for  injuries,  and  in  general  to  protect  the  labor  organiza- 
tionst  The  constitutionality  of  this  section  was  denied  in  several 
eases  in  the  lower  federal  courts,^"*^  and,  finally,  the  same  position 
was  assumed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Adair  v.  United  States,^* 
decided  in  1908, 

In  this  case  Adair,  an  agent  of  a  railway  company  engaged  in 
interstate  eommercej  was  charged  with  having,  in  violation  of  the 
tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  dismissed  from  the  service  of 

the  company  an  employee  because  of  his  membership  in  a  lalxn* 
organization.  Adair  set  up  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  section 
on  the  double  ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, being  a  deprivation  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law; 
and  that  is  was  not  justified  by  the  Commerce  Clause^  and,  there* 
fore,  void  as  relating  to  matters,  the  regulation  of  which  is  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  States.    Both  of  tliese  contentions  were  held 

i*See  opinion  of  Justice  Field  in  Paciflc  Rsuilway  Commi^ion  Caac,  ZZ  Fed. 
Rep.  241.  But  »ee  also  Ttjteratate  Commerce  Com.  v*  Erimsoiij  154  U.  S.  447; 
H  eup.  Ct,  Rep.  1125;  3a  L,  ed.  1047. 

SO  United  States  v.  SqoH,  14S  Fed.  Bep.  431;  R,  R,  Telegraphers  v.  Louia- 
k  N.  Ry.  Co.^  14S  Fed.  Rep.  437*  tlie  court  in  the  first  case  declaring 
that  "  Section  10  of  the  aet  of  June  1^  181>B^  ia  not*  in  a  eotiBtituUonal  senae^ 
a  regulation  i>f  commerce,  or  of  commercial  intercourse  among  the  States, 
vad  cannot  justly  or  fairly  be  e»o  construed  or  tr^ted^  inaimuch  aft  it^ 
essential  object  manifestly  is  only  to  regiilate  certain  plmscs  of  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  choose  his  owri  servanU^  whether  the  dutitfs  of  those  servants 
when  employed  relate  to  interstate  commerce  or  not." 

n20S  U.  S.  161 2S  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  277  ;;  52  L.  ed.  436. 
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§  355.  The  Right  of  Congress  to  Delegate  its  Rate-Making 
Power  to  a  Commission. 
That  a  legislature  may  delegate  to  a  commission  as  its  agent 
the  application  to  specific  cases  of  a  rule  legislatively  declared,  is 
established,^  There  would  thus  seem  to  be  no  constitutional 
diflSculty  in  Congress  laying  down  certain  principles  of  railway 
rate  regulation,  and  intrusting  to  a  commission  or  other  admin- 
istrative body  the  task  of  determining  the  rates  which  conform 
to  these  requirements.  If,  therefore,  it  be  desired  that  interstate 
railway  rates  shall  be  fixed  by  federal  authority,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  Congress  should  itself  determine  each 
specific  rate.  Congress  must,  however,  lay  down  the  rule  or  rules 
by  which  the  body  to  which  this  function  is  delegated  shall  be 
guided.25 

By  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  it  is  declared  by  Congress  that 
"charges  for  interstate  transportation  of  passengers  as  property 
shall  be  just  and  reasonable;'^  and  to  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  given  the  authority,  after  having  decided  that  a 
rate  in  force  is  not  a  proper  one,  "  to  determine  and  prescribe 
what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  rate  or  rates,  charge  or 
charges  to  be  thereafter  observed  in  such  case  as  the  maximum  to 
be  charged."  Thus  the  only  rule  for  determining  the  rates  which 
•Congress  has  declared  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commission  in  the 
fixing  of  specific  rates  is  that  they  shall  be  just  and  reasonable. 
The  determination  of  when  these  very  general  requirements  are 
met  by  a  rate  is  left  in  each  case,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  certainly  open  to  question  whether  Congress  has 
not  in  fact  really  dele£2:atod  to  the  Commission  the  legislative 

which  they  have  over  corporations  chartered  by  them  or  permitted  to  do 
business  within  their  borders,  furnishes  no  argument  to  sustain  the  federal 
rate-making  power  except  as  to  corporations  chartered  by  the  United  States, 
is  without  force,  for  the  States  in  fact  are  recognized  to  derive  their  rate- 
making  power  not  solely  from  this  source  but  from  the  common-law  principle 
that  ail  public  services  are  subject  to  governmental  regulation,  as  regards 
the  reasonableness  of  their  charges,  etc. 
24  See  Chapter  LXV. 

«5C/.  Reeder,  Rate  Regulation  as  Affected  by  the  Distribution  of  Govem- 
mental  Power  in  the  Constitution.    See  also  post.  Chapter  LXIII. 
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function  of  fixing  ratos  according  to  its  own  judgment  and  not 
according  to  principles  legislatively  deter  mined.  If  this  lias  been 
done,  this  provision  of  the  law  will  be  held  void. 

The  constitutional  principles  involved  in  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  review  decisiona  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  considered  in  the  chapter  entitled  The  Conclusiveness  of 
Administrative  Decisions/'  and  also  in  connection  with  Due 
Process  of  Law, 

§  356.  The  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act,^ 

By  the  IntersUite  Coinmeree  Act  of  18S7  interstate  railroads 
are  forbidden  to  form  combinations  or  "  pools  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  rates^  whether  for  freight  or  passenger  traffic.  By  the 
act  of  July  2,  lS90j  entitled  ^^An  Act  to  Protect  Commerce 
Against  Unlawful  Restraints  and  ilonopolies/'  a  general  ]>rohibi- 
tion  is  laid  upon  every  con  tract,  combinatiou  in  the  form  of 
trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  Staters,  or  with  foreign  nations/'  In 
United  States  v,  Trans-ilissonri  Freight  Association^"^  the  rail- 
roads are  held  to  be  included  within  this  general  prohibition. 

Eased  upon  alleged  violations  of  this  act  of  1890  a  series  of 
fiuits  have  been  brought  and  have  received  final  adjudication  by 
the  Supreme  Court*  For  the  decision  of  these  cases  tlie  court  has 
found  it  necessary  to  consider  more  carefully  than  in  any  other 
set  of  cases  the  qtiestion  what  constitutes  interstate  comraeree, 
and  what,  therefore,  are  the  limits  of  the  federal  regulative  power 
under  the  Commerce  Clause*  Thtis,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
these  cases  have  necessitated  the  enunciation  of  constitutional 
doctrines  not  elsewhere  stated,  or  already  considered  in  this 
treat isGj  they  have  resulted  in  specific  adjudications  which  serve 
to  sot  in  the  clearest  light  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  federal 
commercial  power.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  consider 
these  cases  seriaiinu 

2<  In  t\\\%  auction  only  tliose  portions  nf  tlie  act,  and  tlif^se  jtididjil  tli?ci9it>ns 
unking  tliereuntliSTj  iire  considered  which  hiivc?  given  rise  to  const ttutional 

n  100  V,  S.  2n0;  IT  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  54U  j  41  L.  ed.  1007, 
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§  357*  In  Re  Greene. 

In  Me  Gre<?xiej^'^  a  case  invalving  the  status  of  tbe  Distilling  and 
Cattle  Feeding  Company,  which  controlled  95  per  cent,  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  in  the  United  States,  the  court  held  that  the  mere 
magnitude  of  an  interstate  bnainess  did  not  bring  it  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,^ 

Fed.  Hep.  104. 

»"It  ia  verj^  curtain  tliat  Congresi  could  not,  and  did  not,  by  this  enaet^ 
mfnt,  ttttertipt  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  aoquiaition,  eitlier  bjr  the  private 
citisen  or  state  corporatlont  of  property  which  might  iK»oojiie  the  subject  of 
inter  state  conioi(*rce,  or  declare  tlmt  when  the  accumulation  or  control  of 
property  bj  legitimate  means  and  lawful  methods  reached  such  magnitude  or 
proportions  as  enabled  the  owner  or  owners  to  control  the  traffic  therein,  or 
Any  part  thereof,  among  the  States^  a  criminal  olTen<3e  was  eomniitted  hy 
tucli  owner  or  o\TTi(?r8.  All  perBons*  individually  or  in  corporate  organiaiitionSi 
carrying  on  business  avocations  and  enterpriscB  involving  the  purchase,  sale 
or  exchange  of  articles^  or  the  production  and  nianufjclure  of  coHimodities 
■which  form  the  subjects  of  commerce  will^  in  a  popular  sense,  *  monopoli^se ' 
both  state  and  interstate  traHic  in  aucb  articles  or  cornmoditic*  just  in 
proportion  as  the  owner's  buGiiiess  is  increased,  enlarged,  and  developed*  But 
the  magnitude  of  a  party's  business  production,  or  manufacture,  with  the 
incidental  atid  indirect  powers  thereby  acquired  and  with  the  purpose  of 
TtgTilatin^  prices  and  controlling  interstate  traffic  in  the  articles  or  commodi- 
tiei^  forming  the  subject  of  such  business,  production  or  manufaeture,  is 
not  the  'monopoly*  or  attempt  to  *  monnpolize,'  which  the  statute  condemns/* 
And  later:  "Congress  certainly  has  not  the  power  or  autlwrity  under  the 
Commrrce  Clause^  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  limit  and 
restrict  the  right  of  corporations  created  by  tire  States  or  the  citizens  of  the 
States,  in  the  acqui>?ition,  contrf*!  and  disposition  of  property*  Neither  can 
Congresi*  regulate  the  price  or  prices  at  which  such  property  or  tbe  products 
thereof,  shall  be  sold  by  tbe  owner  or  owners,  whether  corporations  or  in- 
dividuals.'' 

"The  f?upreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  has  not  defined  what  a  monopoly 
under  thin  section  of  the  Anti -Trust  Law  is.  I  conceive  that  it  is  not  suf* 
flciently  defined  by  saying  that  it  the  combination  of  a  targe  part  of  the 
plants  in  the  country  en^^aged  In  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  product 
in  one  corporation*  There  mu*it  he  som'^thing  more  than  the  mere  union  of 
capital  and  plant  l^efore  the  law  is  violated,  Thene  must  be  some  use  by  the 
conifiany  of  the  comparatively  great  sisse  of  its  capital  and  plant  and  extent 
of  its  output,  either  to  coerce  persons  to  buy  of  it  rather  than  of  som^ 
competitor,  or  to  co&rce  tho^e  who  would  compete  with  it  to  give  up  their 
business,  Tliere  mu^t,  in  other  words,  be  an  element  of  duress  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business  toward  the  customers  of  the  trade  and  its  competitors 
before  mere  aggregntion  of  plant  becomes  an  unlawful  monopoly."  Speech  by 
W,  H,  Taft,  Aug,  19,  11)07,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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§  358*  United  States  v.  E,  C.  Knight  Co, 

The  first  ease  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  socalled 
Sugar  Trust  Cage  of  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Co,=^** 

In  this  case  it  was  contended  \iv  the  GDvemment  that  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  AuierieaD  Sugar  Refiuing  Company  of  the  stock  of  a 
numlM'r  of  sugar  refining  corporations  of  Pennsylvania  was  with 
the  object  and  effect  of  establishing  a  substantial  monopoly  of  the 
industry,  and  tbat  inasmuch  as  the  product  was  sold  throughout 
the  country  and  distriliuted  anioug  the  States,  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  ISOO  with  reference  to  the  monopolization  or  combina- 
tion or  coDspiracj^  to  monopolize  trade  and  commerce  among  the 
States  was  violated.  The  conrt^  however,  applying  the  doctrine 
of  Coe  V,  ErroP*  and  Kidd  v.  Pearson,^  held  that  tiie  act  did 
not,  and  constitutionally  could  not,  extend  to  combmationsj  con- 
epiracies  or  monopolies  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  commodi- 
ties, this  being  a  field  rescrvtHl  exclusively  to  the  States.  The 
fact  that  int€*ri,tate  nr  foreign  trade  might  be  incidentally  atlected 
was  declared  not  materiah^^ 

The  doctrine  thus  laid  down  by  the  court  has  never  been  de- 
parted from,  and  is,  indeed,  one  from  which  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  logical  escape,  if  the  line  which  divides  federal  control 
of  inter&t^te  commerce  from  state  regulation  of  local  in dtis tries 
and  manufacturing  is  to  be  niiuntained^  In  applying  this  doc- 
trine, however,  the  court,  in  later  cases^  has  shown  a  somewhat 

^  156      S.  1 :  15  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  240 ;  39  T>,  ed.  32.i, 
a:  lie  U.  S.  317  ;  0  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  475;  2fl  L.  <?d.  275. 
nm  L\  S.  1;  0  Slip,  ct  R^p.  6;  32  L.  ed.  345. 

*8"The  object  [of  the  cfimbinotioti]  wns  manift'stly  private  gnin  in  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  commodity,  but  not  tli rough  the  control  of  interstate  or 
foreipi  commerce*  It  is  true  that  the  bill  alkfred  that  the  products  of 
tbeso  Tcfineriiva  were  sold  and  distributed  nmong  the  several  States^  and  tliat 
all  the  companiea  were  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  with  the  several  Statet 
and  with  foreign  nations ^  but  this  w*ag  not  more  than  to  say  that  trade  or 
commerce  served  manufartiire  to  fiilfi!  it.^  function,  ...  It  does  not  follow 
thai  an  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  the  actual  mnnopoly  of,  tlie  mannfacture 
wa§  an  attempt^  whether  executory  or  eonMunmated.  to  monopolisse  roinmerce> 
even  thonrrli,  m  order  to  dispose  of  the  pnxluct,  the  instrumeotality  of  com- 
merce w*as  neeeasarily  invoked.  .  .  ,  That  trade  or  commerce  mij^ht  be  in- 
directly affected  was  not  enough  to  entitle  cioniplainanta  to  a  decree.** 
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greater  readiness  to  find  in  the  acts  complained  of.  a  direct  inter- 
ference  with  interstate  commerce,  and.  therefore^  a  ground  for  the 
application  of  the  federal  statute. 

§  S99.  United  States     Trana-Missonri  F^viglit  Assodatiofi. 

In  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association**  the 
act  was  held  to  apply  to  railroads,  and  moreover,  that  contracts  or 
combiiiations  in  restraint  of  trade  were  by  the  act  prohibited, 
whether  or  not  those  contracts  were  in  themselves  reasonable. 
In  this  case  a  contract  between  several  railway  companies  was 
held  illegal,  and  the  resulting  association,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  maintain  rates,  and  prevent  competition  over  a  territory 
including  a  nimiber  of  States,  was  dissolved.^ 

§  S80.  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  AssodatiofL 

In  United  States  v.  Joint  Trafic  Association**  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  was  affirmed-  In 
this  case  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  all  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  whether  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, was  questioned,  and  the  possible  far-reaching  effect  of 
the  act  invalidating  business  contracts,  partnership  agreements, 
urged.  As  to  this  the  court  say  that  the  formation  of  c^irpora- 
tions  simply  for  business  or  manufactTiring  purposes  has  never 
been  regarded  as  conrracrs  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  the  same 
is  tme  as  to  partnershi|>s.  "  We  are  not  aware."  the  opiii:>n  con- 
tinues, ^  that  it  has  ever  been  daimel  that  a  lease  or  purchase  by 
a  farmer,  manufacmrer,  or  merchant  of  an  additional  farm, 
manufactory,  or  shop,  or  the  withdrawal  from  business  of  any 
farmer,  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  restrained  cDmnierce  or  trade, 
within  any  legal  deunition  of  that  term.'' 

«166  U.  S.  200:  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  540;  41  L.  ed,  1007. 
sFour  justices  dissented. 

»171  U.  S.  505  :  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  25  :  43  L.  ed.  25^, 

*rit  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  Trans-Mi*souri  Freight  Associa- 
tion cmae,  the  technical  kga!  definition  of  the  phrase  *•  restraint  of  trade  ^ 
as  njed  in  the  act  of  1S9«)  was  repudiated. 
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portation,  nor  to  any  other  form  of  interstate  commerce.  To  hold 
all  such  agreements  void  would,  in  our  judgment,  improperly 
extend  the  act  to  matters  which  are  not  of  an  interstate  commer- 
cial nature." 

§  362.  Anderson  v.  United  States. 

In  Anderson  v.  United  States,^  decided  the  same  day  as  the 
Hopkins  case,  an  association  of  dealers  in  live  stock,  providing  by 
its  rules  that  its  members  should  not  transact  business  with  non- 
members,  nor  with  commission  men  who  should  deal  with  non- 
members,  was  held  not  a  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  interstate  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  that  membership  was 
open  to  all  dealers,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  control  prices 
or  the  number  of  cattle  bought  nor  in  any  way  to  prevent  full 
competition  between  the  members.  In  this  case  the  ground  taken 
by  the  court  was  not  so  much  that  the  combination  did  not  relate 
to  interstate  commerce,  as  that  there  was  no  restraint  upon  com- 
merce imposed  by  its  rules,  nor  an  attempt  to  monopolize  such 
commerce. 

§  363.  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States. 

In  a  series  of  cases,  beginning  with  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 
V.  United  States,*^  the  court  has  shown  that  combinations  or  agree- 
ments between  manufacturers  or  dealers  do  not  come  within  the 
protection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Knight  case  if  it  appear  that  the 
attempt  is  made  in  any  way  directly  to  control  or  change  what 
would  normally  be  the  course  of  interstate  commerce  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  combinations  or  agreements. 

In  the  Addyston  case  six  companies,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  iron  pipe,  had  formed  a  combination  whereby 
competition  in  the  sale  of  pipe  throughout  the  United  States  was 
practically  destroyed.  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  possessed, 
the  combination  had  allotted  to  its  several  member  companies  the 
territory  within  which  each  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 

40  171  S.  604;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  60;  43  L.  ed.  300. 
41175  U.  S.  211;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  96;  44  L.  ed.  136. 
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its  products,  a  unanimous  opinioTi  the  conrt  held  the  agreement 
to  oome  within  the  prohibition  of  the  act  of  1S90,  Distinguish- 
ing this  combination  from  that  in  the  Knight  case>  the  court  sav : 
**  The  direct  purpose  of  the  combination  in  the  Knight  case  was 
the  control  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  There  was  no  corahina- 
tion  or  agreement  in  terns  regarding  the  future  disposition  of  the 
manufactured  article;  nothing  looked  to  a  transaction  in  the 
nature  of  interstate  commerce,"  As  to  the  Addjston  comhinadon^ 
the  court  say :  ^'  The  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  combina- 
tion was  .  ,  ,  necessarily  a  reetraint  upon  interstate  com- 
merce in  respect  of  articles  manufactured  by  any  of  the  parties 
to  it  to  be  transported  beyond  the  State  in  which  they  were  made. 
The  defendants,  by  reuson  of  this  combination  and  agreement, 
could  only  send  their  goods  out  of  the  State  in  which  they  were 
manufactured  for  sale  and  delivery  in  another  State,  upon  terms 
and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  combination*" 

§  363.  Montague  Lowry, 

In  Montague  v.  Lowry^  was  held  illegal  a&  a  restraint  of  inter- 
state commerce  an  association  of  dealers  in  the  State  of  California 
and  manufacturers  in  other  States,  with  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  sale  of  their  product  in  Califoniia.  Here  there  was  no  allot- 
ment of  territory  as  in  the  Addyston  case,  and,  except  as  to  the 
.provision  of  the  agreement  that  the  non-resident  manufacturers 
should  sell  their  product  only  to  the  members  of  the  association 
in  California,  no  interstate  transactions  were  regulated.  This 
provision,  however,  it  was  held,  rendered  the  entire  combination 
in  violation  of  the  act  of  1890*  "  It  was  not  a  combination  or 
monopoly  among  manufacturers  simply  but  one  between  them  and 
dealers  in  the  manufactured  article  of  commerce  between  the 
States." 

§  364.  Northern  Securities  Case, 

In  the  so-called  Merger  Case  —  Northern  Securities  Co.  v* 
Fnited  States*^ —  the  act  of  18&0  was  held  applicable  to  a  com' 
bination  of  stockholdera  in  the  competing  interstate  railway  com- 

«103  L\  S.  38;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  307;  4S  ed.  (M)3. 
4*  103  107;  24  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  430  ^  4S  L.  ml.  tiTfl. 
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panies,  the  aim,  or  at  least  the  eflFect  of  which  was  to  prevent  or 
render  possible  the  prevention  of  competition  between  the  two 
roads  by  transferring  their  stock  to  a  single  holding  company, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  State,  which  holding  company 
thereby  became  possessed  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of 
each  of  the  railway  companies. 

In  this  case  it  was  strenuously  urged  that  the  combination  or 
agreement  represented  by  the  holding  company  was  one  which,  in 
itself,  had  no  direct  relation  to  interstate  commerce,  the  company 
being  an  investment  company  and  not  itself  a  carrier  company; 
and  that  the  question  thus  reduced  itself  to  whether  the  United 
States  had,  under  its  commercial  power,  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  transference  and  holding  of  the  shares  of 
stock  of  state  corporations.** 

To  this  argument  the  court  replied  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  was  not  as  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
the  holding  of  stock  of  state  corporations,  but  as  to  the  power  of 
state  corporations  to  restrain  or  monopolize  interstate  commerce. 
It  was  admitted  that  contracts  or  combinations  relating  to  the 
holding  of  stock  of  interstate  carrier  companies  have  not,  gener- 
ally apeaking,  a  direct  relation  to  interstate  commerce,  and  there- 
fore, that,  as  to  them,  the  doctrine  of  the  Knight  case  would 
apply.  But  in  the  present  case  the  court  found  that  the  Merger 
Company  was  not  a  bona  fide  investment  company,  but  was,  in 
its  very  inception  and  sole  design,  a  scheme  for  controUing  inter- 
state commerce.  Its  relation  to  interstate  commerce  was  thus  a 
direct  one.  The  court  say :  "  The  government  .  .  •  does  not 
contend  that  Congress  may  control  the  mere  acquisition  or  the 
mere  ownership  of  stock  in  a  state  corporation  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Kor  does  it  contend  that  Congress  can  control 
the  organization  of  state  corporations  authorized  by  their  charters 
to  engage  in  interstate  and  international  commerce.  But  it  does 
contend  that  Congress  may  protect  the  freedom  of  interstate  com- 
merce by  any  means  that  are  appropriate  and  that  are  lawful,  and 
not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.    It  does  contend  that  no  state 


44  Other  objections  were  urged  which  it  ia  not  necessary  here  to  consider. 
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corporation  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enforeement  of  the  na- 
tional will,  legally  expressed,  ♦  .  ,  The  federal  court  may  not 
have  the  poiver  to  forfeit  the  charter  of  the  Securities  Conipauy, 
it  may  not  declare  how  its  shares  of  stock  may  be  transferred  on 
its  bookB,  nor  prohibit  it  from  acquiring  real  estate^  nor  diminish 
nor  increase  its  capital  stock.  All  these  and  like  matters  are  to 
b©  regiTlated  by  the  State  which  ereate<l  the  company.  But  to  the 
end  that  elFect  be  given  to  the  national  will,  lawfully  expressed, 
Congress  raay  prevent  that  company,  in  its  capacity  as  a  holding 
corporation  and  tnistee,  from  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  a  com- 
bination formed  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce," 

By  its  decree  the  court  tliereupon  enjoined  the  company  from 
acquiring  aditional  stock,  from  voting  that  which  it  had  already 
acquired,  and  from  exercising  any  control  over  the  roads,  the  stock 
of  which  it  held." 

In  result,  the  chief  significance  of  the  Merger  case  would  seem 
to  be  the  authority  assumed  by  the  court  to  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face  of  acts,  and,  irrespective  of  their  formal  character,  to  hold 
them  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  if,  thus 
viewed,  they  disclose  a  plan  to  restrain,  or  a  capability  of  re- 
straining, interstate  trade, 

§  365,  Beef  Trust  Case. 

The  so^aUed  Beef  Trust  Case  —  Swift  &  Co,  v.  ITnited  States*^ 
—  decided  in  1905,  added  no  new  principle  to  the  law  of  inter- 

« Justice  Brewer,  while  concurring  in  the  judgment^  dissentod  from  MOtae 
of  the  language  of  the  majority  justices*  In  hia  opinion  the  prohibition  of 
the  act  of  1990  aiiould  be  restricted  to  cantrncta  in  unfeaeonable  restraint  of 

Justice  White  in  a  dissenting  opinion  argued  that,  despite  the  diectalmer 
of  the  majority,  the  court  waa  npholding  tJie  power  of  the  United  Statt*a 
to  regulate  tlie  acquisition  and  holding  of  the  property  of  state  corporations. 

Justice  Holmes  in  a  dissenting  opinion  argued  that  the  act  was  a  criminal 
atatute  and  should,  therefore,  receive  a  strict  construction,  and,  m  construed* 
that  its  prohibitions  should  he  restricted  to  contracts  and  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  which  are  illegal  by  the  comnaon  law,  namely ♦  those  con- 
tracts with  a  stranger  whereby  the  contractor  restrains  his  tmn  freedom 
of  trading,  and  those  combinations  formed  with  the  purpose  of  excluding 
fitrangers  to  the  combination  from  engaging  in  the  business, 

4«lJ>a  U,      375;  25  Sup,  Ct.  Eep.  270;  40  L.  ed.  51S. 
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state  commerca  The  act  of  1890  was  held  to  have  been  violated 
by  a  combination  of  independent  meat  dealers  in  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  commerce  in  fresh  meat  among  the  States,  and  to 
restrict  the  competition  of  their  respective  buyers  when  purchas- 
ing stock  for  them  in  the  stock  yards.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  the  court  emphasized  that  the  unlawfulness  of  the  general 
scheme  was  sufficient  to  render  unlawful  the  constituent  acts, 
which  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  place  in  the  general 
scheme,  might  not  have  been  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
The  plan  may  make  the  parts  unlawful.''  *^ 
In  Cincinnati,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Bay**  the  court,  applying  the*  prin- 
ciple de  minimis  non  curat  lex,  held  that  where  the  restraint  com- 
plained of  is  insignificant,  even  though  direct,  a  contract  will  noJt 
be  held  void  as  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 

§  366.  Danbury  Hatters'  Case. 

In  Loewe  v.  Lawler*®  the  court  took  a  very  advanced  ground 
as  to  what  will  be  construed  to  be  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce.  In  this  case  the  act  of  1890  was  held  to  have 
been  violated  by  a  combination  of  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, in  the  nature  of  a  boycott,  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
hats  intended  for  transportation  beyond  the  State,  and  to  prevent 
their  vendees  in  other  States  from  reselling  the  hats,  and  from 
further  negotiating  with  the  manufacturers  for  further  purchases. 

«A3  regards  the  bearing  of  the  combination  upon  interstate  commerce, 
the  court  say:  **  Commerce  among  the  States  is  not  a  technical  legal  con- 
ception, but  a  practical  one,  drawn  from  the  course  of  business.  When 
cattle  are  sent  for  sale  from  a  place  in  one  State,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  end  their  transit,  after  purchase,  in  another,  and  when  in  effect 
they  do  so,  with  only  the  interruption  necessary  to  find  a  purchaser  at  the 
stock  yards,  and  when  this  is  a  typical,  constantly  recurring  course,  the  cur- 
rent thus  existing  is  a  current  of  conunerce  among  the  States,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  cattle  is  a  part  and  incident  of  such  commerce.  What  we  say 
IB  true  at  least  of  such  a  purchase  by  residents  in  another  State  from  that 
of  the  seller  and  of  the  cattle.  And  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  at  this 
time  as  to  whether  the  statute  could  be  escaped  by  any  arrangement  as  to 
the  place  where  the  sale  in  point  of  law  is  consummated." 

48  200  U.  R.  179;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  208;  50  L.  ed.  428. 

49  208  U.  S.  274;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  301;  52  L.  ed.  488. 
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It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  we  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusions of  that  court  in  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  act,  but 
simply  that  we  prefer  to  rest  our  judgment  on  the  broader  ground 
which  has  been  discussed  in  this  opinion,  believing  it  of  impor- 
tance that  the  principles  underlying  it  should  be  fully  stated  and 
affirmed/' 

§  367.  Other  Cases. 

In  Shawnee  Compress  Co.  v.  Anderson*®  it  was  held  that  while 
a  company  may,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  its  business  and 
good-will,  covenant  not  to  re-enter  the  business  for  a  time  or 
within  a  territory  sufficiently  broad  to  protect  the  vendee,  a  cove- 
nant so  made  is  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1890  if  it  be  executed 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  assemble  under  one  management  or 
ownership  a  business  extending  over  two  or  more  States. 

In  Connolly  v.  Union*  Sewer  Pipe  Co.*^  the  plaintifi  in  error 
defended  a  suit  upon  certain  promissory  notes  upon  the  ground 
that  the  company  to  which  they  were  given  was  at  the  time  in 
combination  with  other  companies  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  The  defense  was  overruled  ly^  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  that  the  suit  was  not  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  company 
to  enforce  obligations  directly  growing  out  of  an  illegal  combina- 
tion. "  The  purchases  by  the  defendants  [plaintiffs  in  error] 
had  no  necessary  or  direct  connection  with  the  alleged  illegal 
combination,  for  the  contracts  between  the  defendants  and  the 
plaintiff  could  have  been  proven  without  any  reference  to  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  l-atter  became  an  illegal  combination." 

In  Continental  Wall  Paper  Co.  v.  Voightf*  the  case  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Connolly  case,  the  court  holding  that  a  recov- 
ery upon  an  account  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  by  a  corpora- 
tion created  as  a  means  for  bringing  about  a  combination  of  wall 
paper  manufacturers  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1890,  could  not  be 
had,  where,  to  the  knowledge  of  both  parties,  the  account  had  a 
direct  reference  to  and  was  in  execution  of  the  agreements  con- 
stituting the  illegal  combination. 

63  209  U.  S.  423 ;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  572 ;  52  L.  ed.  865. 

64  184  U.  S.  540;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  431 ;  46  L.  ed.  679. 
66  212  U.  S.  515;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  280;  53  L.  ed.  486. 
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In  this  case  it  was  a^lmitted  hv  the  demurrer  that  the  plaintifi 
was  the  selling  agent  of  a  combioation  of  wall  paper  mauufac- 
turefii  md  that  the  defendautd  were  virtually  compelled  to  sign  a 
jobbers  agreefrient  which  bound  them  to  buy  from  the  plain  till  at 
fixed  price*  the  paper  needed  by  tJieui,  and  not  to  sell  the  same 
it  low0f  pricm  or  upon  better  terms  than  these  or  upon  which  the 
plain liiT  mM  to  dealers  other  than  jobhers^^ 

§  368.  Tbe  Commodities  Clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906. 

By  *eetian  1  of  the  so-called  Hepburn  Railway  Rate  Act  of 
1906  it  h  provided  that  From  and  after  ilay  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  it  shall  be  unla^vfid  for  any  railroad  company  to 
transport  from  any  State,  Territoryj  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbiaj  or  to 
any  foreign  country,  any  article  of  commodity,  other  than  timber 
and  the  manufactured  products  thereof,  manufactured^  mined,  or 
produced  by  it,  or  under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  o\vu  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  except  such  articles  or  commodities  as  may  be  nec^sary 
and  intended  for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of  its  budness  as  a  com- 
mon carrier.*' 

M  T]ie  court  quote  with  approval  the  following  language  of  tlie  lowt»r  court: 
"  TBe  conapiring  niills  were  situated  in  many  States,  The  consumers  [of  wait 
paper]  embmced  the  whole  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  The  jobt>ers  and 
wholesaltra,  who  were  to  coerced  into  contracts  to  buy  their  entire  demands 
bom  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  or  be  driven  ont  of  business,  were 
in  every  State.  Elefore  the  combination  each  of  tlie  comhining  companies  was 
«ngiig¥^  In  both  stale  and  interstate  commeroe.  Tlie  freedom  of  eaeh,  with 
respeet  to  prices  and  termsj  was  restrained  by  the  agreement,  and  interstate 
fommtrce  directly  aJfected  thereby^  as  well  as  by  the  etihancemetit  of  pricea 
whit'h  resultetL  A  more  complete  monopoly  in  an  article  of  universal  use 
has  probably  never  been  brought  about.  It  may  be  that  tbe  wit  of  man  may 
yet  devise  a  more  complete  scheme  to  accomplish  the  stifling  of  competition* 
But  none  of  the  shifts  resorted  to  for  suppressing  freedom  of  commerce  und 
ftecuriiig  utitiue  prices,  shown  by  the  reported  ca^es,  is  half  bo  complete  in  its 
details.  Nor^B  of  tbe  schemes  with  wbich  this  may  be  compared  ia  more 
ci*r(uSn  In  results,  more  widespread  in  its  operation,  and  more  evil  in  its 
purtKHw.  It  muai  full  within  the  dpfinition  of  *  a  restraint  of  trade/  whether 
«v  nnifiatf  onr*clvi?5  to  the  common-taw  interpretation  of  that  term,  or  apply 
tKftt  yi\vi*n  to  the  tt^rm      used  in  the  federal  acU'' 

St  V.  S.  Stat,  at  U 
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The  constitutionality  of  this  "  Commodities  Clause  "  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Delaware  &  H. 
Co.,  decided  May  3,  1909.*^^*  The  objections  that  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Consrtitution  and  that  it  at- 
tempted the  regulation  of  a  matter  not  directly  concerned  with 
interstate  commerce  were  overruled.  It  was,  however,  declared 
that  the  ownership  by  a  railway  carrier  of  stock  in  bona  fide  cor- 
porations manufacturing,  producing  or  owning  the  commodity 
carried,  is  not  the  "  interest  direct  or  indirect "  in  such  com- 
modity, forbidden  by  the  Hepburn  Act. 

§  369.  Federal  Control  of  Corporations  Under  the  Commerce 
Clause. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  undoubted  power  itself  to  own 
and  operate,  or  to  incorporate  companies  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  instrumentalities  of  inter- 
state commerce.**  This  authority  is  derived  not  only  from  the 
Commerce  Clause  but  from  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  post-ofiices  and  post-roads,  and  from  its  military 
powers.  And,  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  corporations  chartered  by  it,  within  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories.^® 

In  California  v.  Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co.^  the  court,  after  re- 
viewing legislative  and  judicial  precedents,  say:  "It  cannot  at 
the  present  day  be  doubted  that  Congress,  imder  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  the  postal  accommodations  and  military  exigencies,  had  au- 
thority to  pass  these  laws.  The  power  to  construct,  or  to  authorize 
individuals  or  corporations  to  construct  national  highways  and 
bridges  from  State  to  State,  is  essential  to  the  complete  control 

67«213  U.  S.  366;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  527;  63  L.  ed.  836. 

58  California  v.  Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  127  U.  S.  1 ;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1073 ; 
32  L.  ed.  150;  Monongahela  Navigation  Co.  v.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  312; 
13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  622;  37  L.  ed.  463;  Luxton  v.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  153 
U.  S.  525;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  891;  38  L.  ed.  808. 

wKohl  V.  United  States,  91  U.  S.  367;  23  L.  ed.  449. 

w  127  U.  S.  1;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1073;  32  L.  ed.  150. 
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and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  Witliont  aiithority  in 
Congress  to  estnblish  and  maintain  such  highways  and  bridges^ 
it  would  be  without  authority  to  regulate  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant adjuncts  of  comnierca'*  This  language  is  quoted  with 
approval  in  Luxton     Korth  River  Bridge  Co*°* 

In  Wilson  v.  Shaw*^  the  anthority  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
atruet  the  interoceanic  canal  across  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
Eepublic  of  Panama,  is  declared. 

§  370.  Power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Charter  Companies 
to  Do  a  Manufacturing  Business  Within  the  States, 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  con- 
stitutioual  power  to  charter  companies  not  only  to  do  aB  interatate 
earner  businessj  but,  as  incidental  thereto,  to  manufacture  and 
produce  the  goods  which  they  transport.  Some  support  for  the 
doctrine  is  claimed  from  the  castas  in  which  it  has  be^n  held  that  the 
National  Banks  chartered  primarily  to  serve  a  federal  function, 
may  also  be  authorized^  es  incidental  thereto^  to  do  a  general  bank- 
ing business  within  the  States,  But  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
these  bank  cases  will  be  held  to  furnish  this  support.  In  the  case 
of  the  National  Banks  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  held  that 
it  was  not  practicable  for  them  to  exist  as  banks  and  to  perform 
the  federal  functions  which  they  were  created  to  perform,  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  permitted  to  do  a  general  banking 
hnsinees.  As  to  interstate  carrier  companieSj  however,  it  would 
fieetn  that  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  a  manufacturing  business.  Indeed,  by  the 
federal  Hepburn  Act  of  1906,  interstate  railways  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  have  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the  commodities 
which  they  transport* 

It  would  seem^  however,  that  federally  incorporated  interstate 
carrier  companies  may  be  authorized  to  carry  on  also  an  intrastate 
carrier  business.  Here  the  connection  between  the  two  would 
seem  to  be  as  close  as  that  between  the  general  banking  business 
and  the  purely  federal  functions  of  the  National  Banks. 

«l  153  U.      525  i  14  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  BOl ;  38      cd.  SOS. 
««  204  U.  S,  24]  2T  Sup.  Ct.  Eep,  233  ;  51  L.  ed.  SSL 
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It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Garfield,  when  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations, that  Congress  may  grant  charters  to  manufacturing  com- 
panies whose  only  connection  with  interstate  commerce  would  be 
that  their  products  would  become  articles  of  interstate  commerce, 
the  reasoning  being  that  though,  as  established  by  the  Knight  case, 
the  production  of  goods  intended  for  interstate  commerce,  has  no 
direct  connection  with  and  does  not  imply  interstate  commerce,  it 
does  not  follow  that  interstate  commerce  does  not  imply  produc- 
tion. "  On  the  contrary,  it  is  submitted,"  declares  Commissioner 
Garfield,  "  that  it  does  imply  production  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  power  to  produce  is  a  necessary  constitutional  incident  of  the 
powers  of  such  proposed  interstate  commerce  corporations.  Pro- 
duction is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  commerce,  whether 
interstate  or  otherwise.  Production  may  exist  without  commerce, 
certainly  without  a  specified  form  of  commerce,  such  as  interstate 
commerce.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  interstate  commerce  cannot 
exist  without  production.  .  .  .  All  the  powers  for  the  transac- 
tion of  commerce  might  be  granted  by  federal  franchise,  and  yet 
they  would  be  wholly  null,  valueless,  and  inoperative  unless  there 
were  also  means  of  bringing  into  existence  the  subjects  upon  which 
such  powers  shall  act."  Tliis  being  taken  as  established,  Mr. 
Garfield  has  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  the  States  would  be 
without  the  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  or  interfere  with  pro- 
duction by  such  companies. 

Certainly  the  reasoning  here  is  by  no  means  convincing.  Upon 
the  same  ground  it  might  be  argued  that  because  paper  and  ink, 
pencils  and  pens,  are  necessary  for  the  writing  of  letters,  and  let- 
ters are  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  first-class  mail  matter,  the 
Federal  Government  may  control  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
ink,  pencils  and  pens.  And  by  a  similar  argument  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  could  be  extended  over  the  entire 
manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

The  case  of  the  Xational  Banks  furnishes  no  support  whatever 
for  Mr.  Garfield's  position.  The  efficiency  of  interstate  carrier 
companies,  as  transportation  agencies,  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  conditions  under  which,  or  the  persons  or  corporations  by 
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pfciifc^  db«  i»odi  vta^  tkqr  cmrry  art  produced.  Of  course,  if 
m  «t  fmtesd  tbtfe  will  be  no  iiitersUta  traQqK)rtatioii. 

B«t  dbk  win  W  to  beetatt  lliere  will  be  no  need  for  ^cb  traospor- 
MiM.  Ooodi  ere  sot  piodoeed  m  order  tliat  commeree  xnaj  exist 
Commenm^  iM  Ami,  h  mt  ati  end  in  itaell 

Aeeorfing  to  G&r!ield^g  srgnjit^nt  which  treats  commerce 
m  n  ead  m  ilidf  it  might  be  argued  that  the  prodoetion  of  com- 
MiJitigi  dmmU  ht  mtteMei  mt  m  timt  a  need  for  them  as  articles 
itf  MHHHfrtiM  oolild  be^tijified,  but  simply  aBd  golelj  to  supply 
Itiprr  tgmA4md§  lor  the  toterstate  carrier  companies*  The  ab- 
ma^ty  43i  ihii  numilesL 

f  f7t*  Federal  Pennissjon  to  State  Manufacturing  Companies 
to  Engage  in  Interstate  Commerce. 
The  daiial  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  charter  companies  em- 
poweted  to  do  a  mannfactunng  bnsineea  within  the  States  does 
ooC  CSfV7  with  it  the  denial  of  a  power  to  require  of  individuaU 
or  0t  itate^hjul6f«d  companies  a  fe^leral  permission  to  engage  in 
tfitmtate  eommerce  whether  as  carriers  or  as  shippers  of  goods 
mmm  state  'bofders*  The  right  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce 
or  to  make  use  of  interstate  commercial  instrumentalities  is  a 
federal  right,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  plenitude  of  control  whif/h 
the  CoBBtilution  grants  to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  this  right  carries  with  it  the  authority  to  attach  such  conditions 
to  ita  enjoyment  as  may  be  found  fit*  The  case  of  Champion 
Ames  has  illustrated  the  extent  of  this  federal  power  to  exclude 
commodities  from  interstate  trade p  Thus  while  Congress  may  not 
be  able  to  charter  manufacturing  companies,  which  the  States 
may  not  exclude  from  their  borderSj  it  may  refuse  to  individnals 
or  statei^hartered  concerns  the  rigbt  to  ship  their  products  across 
state  lines  except  upon  certain  eanditions,  which  conditions  may 
be  so  stated  as  to  bring  the  companies  and  the  individuals,  so  far 
as  they  make  use  of  interstate  commerce  agencies^  witMn  a  rigor- 
ous federal  controL® 

or/.  Veazic  Bank  v.  Feimo,  8  WaU.  533;  ISJ  L,  482 j  United  States  v. 
Hftrigold,  9  How*  5G0;  13  L.  €d.  £57;  United  States  v.  .loint  Traflic  Ass(>ci*- 
tioD,  171  U.  S.  505;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  2.1;  43  L  ed.  250 j  Champion  v.  Ames, 
im  L\  S~  321 ;  23  Snp,  Ct.  Rep,  321 ;  47  L,  ed.  492. 
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§  372.  Federal  Taxing  Power  and  Interstate  Commerce. 

A  federal  tax  may  be  laid  upon  interstate  commerce,  its  instru- 
mentalities, the  articles  carried,  or  the  privilege  of  engaging  in 
it,  either  as  a  revenue  measure  or  as  a  means  of  regulation.  If 
the  tax  should  be  laid  for  a  regulative  purpose,  its  constitution- 
ality would  be  dependent  wholly  upon  the  Commerce  Clause,  and, 
not  being,  except  in  form,  a  tax,  would  not  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
press limitations  as  to  apportionment,  etc.,  imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by  the  United 
States.®* 

A  genuine  tax  imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  if  assessed  upon 
the  commodities  of  interstate  commerce  or  upon  the  instrumen- 
talities of  commerce  as  property,  would  be  a  direct  tax  and  would 
have  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  re- 
spective populations.  That  this  is  so  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
doctrines  of  Knowlton  v.  Moore.®^ 

If  the  tax  should  be  one  upon  the  privilege  of  engaging  in,  or 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce,  it  would  in  all  probability  be 
construed  to  be  constitutionally  an  indirect  tax.^  The  case  that 
would  probably  be  held  controlling  as  to  this  are  Nicol  v.  Ames^ 
in  which  a  stamp  act  on  sales  made  at  an  exchange  or  board  of 
trade  was  held  to  be  not  a  direct  tax  on  the  property  sold,  but  an 
indirect  tax  in  the  nature  of  an  excise  on  the  facilities  offered  at 
the  exchanges  or  boards  of  trade.^ 

A  more  doubtful  point,  however,  is  whether  such  an  excise  tax 
upon  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  would  not  come 
within  the  constitutional"  provision  that  "  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State."  That  it  would  be  held 
to  be  a  tax  on  exports  from  a  State  would  seem  to  follow  from  the 

84  C/.  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  WaU.  533;  19  L.  ed.  482. 
a  178  U.  S.  41 ;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  747 ;  44  L.  ed.  969. 
w  Although  economicaUy  a  direct  tax. 
•7  173  U.  S.  509;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  522;  43  L.  ed.  786. 

68  See  ante,  p.  618.  In  Polluck  v.  Farmers'  L.  &  T.  Co.  (158  U.  S.  601;  15 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  912;  39  L.  ed.  1108)  the  court  by  way  of  caution  gay:  "We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  an  act    .    .  might  not  lay  excise  taxes  on  busi- 

ness, privileges,  employments  and  vocations,"  without  needing  to  be  appor- 
tioned. 
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waters  within  their  respective  borders.  In  all  cases  Ck)iigre8S  has, 
of  conrse,  authority  to  supersede  the  r^ulations  of  the  States 
which  are  considered  to  operate  as  an  obstruction  to  navigation^* 

§  374.  Federal  Control  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  same  clause  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  extends  the  power  to  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  It  has  been  declared  that  "  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States  is  granted  to  Congress  in 
terms  as  absolute  as  is  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations."  This  is  true,  and  yet  the  control  which  the 
United  States  may  exercise  over  foreign  commerce  is  broader  than 
that  which  it  may  exercise  over  interstate  commerce  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  able  to  draw  additional  powers  from  constitutional 
sources  other  than  the  Commerce  Clause.  Thus,  especially  from 
the  exclusive  and  plenary  authority  over  foreign  relations,  granted 
to  it,  the  Federal  Government  is  able  to  control  the  admission  of 
aliens,  to  provide  for  their  deportation,  to  grant  special  commer- 
cial privileges  by  treaty,  and  to  lay  a  total  or  partial  embargo 
upon  foreign  commerce.  In  Buttfield  v.  Stranahan^*  the  court 
also  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  federal  authority  over  inter- 
state commerce  may  be,  in  certain  directions,  limited  by  the  re- 
served' rights  of  the  States,  which  limitations  would  not  apply  to 
foreign  commerce.^* 

'2  For  an  excellent  statement  in  detail  of  the  specific  powers  of  the  States  and 
of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  navigable  waters,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  powers  have  been  exercised,  see  Prentice  and  Egan,  The  Commerce 
Clause,  pp.  95-139. 

73  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  I09I ;  29  L.  ed.  257. 

74  102  U.  S.  470 ;  24  Sup.  a.  Rep.  340 ;  48  L.  ed.  525. 

75  In  this  case  tlie  court  say :  "  The  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  is 
certainly  as  efficacious  as  that  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
And  this  last  power  was  referred  to  in  United  States  v.  43  Gallons  of  Whiskey 
(93  U.  S.  188;  23  L.  ed.  846),  as  exclusive  and  absolute,  and  was  declared  to  be 
*as  broad  and  us  fi-ee  from  restrictions  as  that  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.'  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  it  was  competent  for  Congress 
to  extend  the  prohibition  against  the  unlicensed  introduction  and  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  Indian  country  to  territory  in  proximity  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Indians,  thus  restricting  commerce  with  them.    We  entertain 

40 
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sels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another." 

This  clause  has  received  little  judicial  construction.  One  of 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  clause  has  been  con- 
sidered is  Pennsylvania  v.  W.  &  B.  Bridge  CoJ^  In  that  case  it 
was  urged  that  the  interruption  of  the  navigation  of  the  steam- 
boats engaged  in  commerce  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers  upon 
the  Ohio  Kiver  at  Wheeling  from  the  erection  of  the  bridge  .  .  . 
virtually  operated  to  give  a  preference  to  that  port  over  that  of 
Pittsburg."  The  court,  however,  say :  "  Conceding  all  this  to  be 
true,  a  majority  of  the  court  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Act  of 
Congress  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
referred  to  —  in  other  words,  that  is  not  giving  a  preference  to 
the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  within  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  provision.  There  are  many  Acts  of  Congress  passed 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  r^ulate  commerce,  providing  for 
a  special  advantage  to  the  port  or  ports  of  one  State  and  which 
very  advantage  may  incidentally  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
ports  in  a  neighboring  State,  which  have  never  been  supposed  to 
conflict  with  this  limitation  upon  its  power.  The  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  and  other  facili- 
ties of  commerce,  may  be  referred  to  as  examples.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  the  exercise  of  an  admitted  power  of  Congress  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  is  to  be  withheld,  if  it  appears,  or  can 
be  shown,  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  law  may  inci- 
dentally extend  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  power.  Upon  any 
such  interpretation,  the  principal  object  of  the  framers  of  the 
instrument  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  subordinate  consequences 
resulting  from  its  exercise.  These  consequences  and  incidents  are 
very  proper  considerations  to  be  urged  upon  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissuading  that  body  from  its  exercise,  but  afford  no 
ground  for  den^ang  the  power  itself,  or  the  right  to  exercise  it, 
.  .  .  The  power  to  establish  their  ports  of  entry  and  clearance 
by  the  States  was  given  up,  and  left  to  Congress.  But  the  rights 
of  the  States  were  secured,  by  the  exemption  of  the  vessels  from 


78  18  Wall.  421;  15  L.  ed.  435. 
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the  necessity  of  entering  or  paying  duties  in  the  ports  of  any  State 
other  than  that  to  which  they  were  bound,  or  to  obtain  a  clearance 
from  any  port  other  than  at  the  home  port,  or  that  from  which 
they  sailed*  And  also  by  the  provision  that  no  preference  should 
be  giren,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reveuuej  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another.  So  far  as  the  regulation  of 
revenue  is  concerned,  the  prohibition  in  the  clause  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  important,  as,  in  a  previous  section  (8),  it  wa 
declared  that  *  all  duties,  imposts,  and  exci3t?s>  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  j'  and  as  to  a  preference  by  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  the  history  of  the  provision,  as  well  as  its  lan- 
guage, looks  to  a  prohibition  granting  privileges  or  immunities  to 
vessels  entering  or  clearing  from  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another.  That  these  privileges  or  immunities^  whatever  they 
may  be  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  shall  be  common  and  equal 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  sev^eral  States-  Thus  much  is  undonbtedly 
embraced  in  the  prohibition;  and  it  may,  certainly,  also  eoibrace 
any  other  description  of  legislation  looking  to  a  direct  privilege 
or  preference  of  the  ports  of  any  particular  State  over  those  of 
another.  Indeed  the  clause,  in  terms,  seems  to  import  a  prohibi- 
tion against  some  positive  legislation  by  Congress  to  this  effect^ 
and  not  against  any  incidental  advantages  that  might  possfibly 
resitlt  from  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  commerce^  and  confesseilly  within  Its  power,  Besides , 
it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Congress  is  forbidden  to  give  a 
preference  to  a  port  in  one  State  over  a  port  in  another.  Such 
preference  is  given  in  every  instance  where  it  makes  a  port  in  one 
State  a  port  of  entry  and  refuses  to  make  another  port  in  another 
Stato  a  port  of  entry*  No  greater  preference,  in  one  sense,  can 
be  more  directly  given  than  in  this  way;  and  yet  the  power  of 
Congress  to  give  such  preference  has  never  been  questioned,  Nor 
can  it  be  without  averting  that  the  moment  Congress  makes  a 
port  in  one  'State  a  port  of  entry,  it  is  bound,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  all  other  ports  in  all  other  States  ports  of  entry.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  wlmt  i^  forbidden  is,  not  discrimination 
betiveen  individual  ports  within  the  same  or  different  States,  but 
discriminalion  between  States," 
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The  foregoing  dicta,  if  accepted  by  the  courts,  would  seem  to 
dispose  of  the  argument  which  has  by  some  been  made  that,  under 
the  Hepburn  Rate  Act  it  will  not  be  constitutionally  possible  for 
Congress,  or  its  agent,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to 
grant  differentials  to  different  cities. 

§  376.  Commerce  with  the  Territories  and  with  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Commerce  Clause  contains  no  reference  to  trade  between 
the  States  and  the  Territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Territories  inter  se.  In  general,  however,  the  courts  have  treated 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  as  "  States within 
the  meaning  of  the  Clause.^^ 

Congress  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  and  over  the 
District  and  the  Territories,  there  of  course  cannot  arise,  as  to 
them,  the  objection  that  federal  regulations  extend  to  matters  that 
are  of  domestic  concern. 

§  376.  Commerce  with  Indians. 

50  long  as  the  Indians  form  distinct  communities  occupying 
clearly  defined  territories,  even  though  those  territories  be  within 
the  borders  of  the  States,  intercourse  with  them  is  a  matter  sub- 
ject to  federal  regulation,®^  and  this  federal  power  of  regulation 
extends  to  the  prohibition  of  sales  to  Indians  within  a  State  and 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Reservation.®^  The  federal  con- 
trol of  commerce  with  the  Indians,  given  by  the  Commerce  Clause, 
is  thus  seen  to  be  supplemented  by  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Government  over  Indians  as  wards  of  the  Nation.®^ 

WHanley  v.  Kans«i9  City  S.  Ry.  Co.,  187  U.  S.  617;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  214; 
47  L.  ed.  333;  Stoutenburgh  v.  Ilennick,  129  U.  S.  141;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  256; 
32  L,  ed.  637.  Tliese  cases  do  not,  however,  squarely  decide  this  point.  Cf. 
Michigan  Law  ItevieiCy  II,  468. 

80  United  States  v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1109;  30  L.  ed. 
228;  United  States  v.  Holliday,  3  Wall.  407;  18  L.  ed.  1S2. 

51  United  States  v.  Holliday,  3  Wall.  407;  18  L.  ed.  182. 

82  See  Chapter  XX  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  subject. 
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OTHER  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

NATITEALtZATtOII. 

§  377.  Naturalization, 

Clause  4  of  Heetion  VIII  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  gives 
to  Congresa  the  .power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaJU 
zatien,*' 

This  power  has  already  been  considered  in  an  earlier  cha/pter 
dealing  with  eitizensbip,  and  it  is  here  necessary  to  add  only  that 
tiie  power  J  though  in  an  early  and  ill  considered  fase  held  to  be 
one  that  may  be  concurrently  exercised  by  the  States/  was  in 
Chirac  v,  Chirac,^  decided  in  1817,  held  to  be  exclusively  in  Con- 
gress and  this  doctrine  has  not  since  been  questioned. 

§  378.  Bankruptcy:  Definition  of, 

Tlie  same  clause  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  establish 
an  nniforni  rule  of  naturalization,  authorisies  tJiat  body  to  estab- 
lish unifonn  lawn  on  the  subject  of  bankrupteiea  throughout  the 
United  States/' 

The  construction  which  has  been  given  to  this  clause  furnishes 
one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  the  technical 
terms  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  given  the  meanings  which  they 
had  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  In  1789  "  bank- 
ruptcy  "  and  '*  insolvency  "  had,  in  the  English  law,  different  and 
distinct  meanings.  Bankruptcy  applied  only  to  merchants  or 
traders  charged  with  having  committed  some  fraudulent  or  quasi- 
frandulent  act  upon  their  creditors,  who  thereupon  might  institute 
proc^eedings  to  have  tlieir  debtor  detdared  a  bankrupt,  his  prop- 
erty  taken  and  distributed  in  payment  of  his  debt^^  and  he  hiui- 

i  CoUet  T.  CoUet,  2  DaU.  21>4 ;  1  L.  ed*  387. 
12  \Vh.  259;  4  L,  ed.  234, 
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self  either  discharged  from  further  liability  therefor,  or  impris- 
oned as  tlie  court  might  think  fit.  Insolvency,  upon  the  other 
hand,  described  the  status  of  a  debtor,  not  a  trader,  who,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  discharge  might  in  certain  cases  surrender,  or  offer  to 
surrender,  all  his  property  in  payment  of  his  debts. 

In  this  country,  however,  from  the  beginning  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  given  to  the  term  "  Bankruptcy  "  a  meaning 
broad  enough  to  cover  "  Insolvency as  well.  Indeed  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  was  recognized  in  the  colonies  before  the 
separation  from  England.^ 

By  various  acts  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  enacted  laws 
providing  for  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  bankruptcy,  that  is, 
for  proceedings  instituted  by  the  debtor  himself  or  in  invitum  by 
his  creditors.  The  details  of  this  legislation  need  not  be  here 
given.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first  law  was  enacted  in 
1800,  and  repealed  in  1803;  the  second  law  in  1841  and  repealed 
in  1843 ;  the  third  in  1867,  and  after  being  several  times  amended, 
repealed  in  1878;  the  fourth  law,  now  in  force,  being  passed  July 
1,  1898. 

§  379.  Federal  Power  not  Exclusive. 

In  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,*  affirmed  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,' 
the  court  held  that  the  power  to  establish  bankruptcy  laws  is  not 
exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  but  may  be  exercised  by  the  States 
in  the  absence  of  federal  legislation. 

3  story,  Commentaries,  Ch.  VI.  In  Sturges  v.  Crownin shield  (4  Wh.  122; 
4  L.  ed.  529),  Marshall  says:  "The  bankrupt  law  is  said  to  grow  out  of  the 
exigencies  of  commerce,  and  to  be  applicable  solely  to  traders;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  who  must  be  excluded  from,  or  may  be  included  within,  this 
description.  It  is,  like  every  other  part  of  the  subject,  one  to  which  the 
legislature  may  exercise  an  extensive  discretion.  This  difficulty  of  discriminat- 
ing with  any  accuracy  between  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws  would  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  a  bankrupt  law  may  contain  those  regulations  which  are 
generally  found  in  insolvent  laws;  and  that  an  insolvent  law  may  contain 
those  which  are  common  to  a  bankrupt  law."  See  Hanover  National  Bank  v. 
Moyses  (186  U.  S.  181;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  857;  46  L.  ed.  1113),  in  which  the 
authorities  on  this  point  are  reviewed. 

4  4  Wh  122 ;  4  L.  ed.  529. 
6  12  Wh.  213;  6  L.  ed.  G06. 
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§  380.  State  Bankruptcy  Laws  and  the  Obligation  o£  Contracts. 

The  right  of  the  States,  i?i  the  ab^euce  of  contlicling  congres- 
sional legislation,  to  enact  bankruptcy  laws  is  limitetl  by  the  pro- 
vision of  tlie  Const!  tut5i on  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Indeed^  if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  statement  of  the  court  in  Hanover  v.  Moyses*^  this  pro- 
hibition was  made  for  this  e^qiress  pui^^ose/ 

In  Stiirges  v.  Crownin&hiekl  the  court  held  invalid  a  state  law 
which  discharged  the  debtor  from  a  contract  entered  into  previous 
to  its  passage. 

In  Ogden  v,  Siannders  the  court  held  valid  a  state  bankruptcy 
law  which  discharged  the  debtor  and  his  futnre  acquisitions  of 
property  so  far  as  it  related  to  debts  contracted  subseqnent  to  the 
passage  of  the  law.  The  law  was  thus,  in  effect^  read  into  each 
contract  as  a  clause  thereof** 

The  autiliority  of  the  States  to  deal  by  bankrnptcy  or  other  laws 
with  contracts  entered  into  subsequent  to  their  enactment  is 
plenary,  The  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  [as  to  the  impair- 
ment of  contracts]  is  wholly  prospective.  The  States  may  legis- 
late as  to  contracts  tliereafter  nrndcj  as  they  may  see  fit.  It  is  only 
those  in  ejciatence  when  the  hostile  law  is  passed  that  are  protected 
from  its  effect,"  '  Thus  the  States  have  been  jjermitted  to  ex* 
empt  at  will  from  execution,  or  from  attachment  and  distribution 
under  bankruptcy  proceedings,  such  classes  and  amounts  of  the 
debtor^s  property  as  they  may  see  fit<*^ 

§  38L  State  Laws  Have  no  Extraterritorial  Force* 

In  Ogden  v,  Saunders  was  laid  down  the  important  prineiple 
that  a  certificate  of  discharge  under  a  st^te  law  cannot  be  pleiaded 

i  186  U,      181;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  857;  4ft  L.  ed,  1113, 

7Th&  court  laj:  "As  the  States,  hi  ^lun^mkririg  that  power,  did  lo  only  if 
Congresi  chose  to  exercise  ft,  but  In  th**  absence  of  corgressioiial  legislation 
retained  it,  tlie  limittttion  wa«  imposed  nn  the  States  that  they  should  pass 
no  *  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts/" 

^  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Justices  Story  and  Duvalt  dissenting, 

s  Edwards  v.  Kearzey,  96  U.  S,  595 ;  24  L.  ed.  793. 

10  See,  for  example,  Denny  v.  Bennett.  128  U.  S>  480 ;  !>  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  134; 
32  L.  ed.  491. 
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in  bar  of  an  action  brought  by  a  citizen  of  another  State  in  the 
conrts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  State  than  that  where 
the  discharge  was  obtained.  The  creditor  of  another  State  is, 
however,  concluded  by  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  if,  by  appear- 
ance or  otherwise,  he  has  made  himself  a  party  to  the  original 
insolvency  proceedings. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  power  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of 
bankruptcy  does  not  extend  to  an  absolute  release  of  the  debtor 
from  the  obligation  of  his  contracts.  "  The  authority  to  deal  with 
the  property  of  the  debtor  within  the  State,  so  far  as  it  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  conceded;  but  the  power  to 
release  him,  which  is  one  of  the  usual  elements  of  all  bankrupt 
laws,  does  not  belong  to  the  l^islature  where  the  creditor  is  not 
within  the  control  of  the  court." 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  not  under  this  territorial  limi- 
tation in  the  exercise  of  its  bankruptcy  powers,  and  furthermore, 
it  is  not  limited  with  reference  to  the  impairment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  National  bankrupt  laws  may,  therefore,  be 
made  applicable  to  contracts  already  entered  into  at  the  time  of 
their  passage.^^ 

§  382.  Uniformity. 

It  is,  however,  required  of  national  bankrupt  laws  that  they 
shall  be  uniform.  The  uniformity  is  a  geographical  one.  The 
laws  must,  in  all  their  provisions,  be  equally  applicable  to  all  of 
the  States,  and  to  incorporated  territories.^* 

By  Section  6  of  the  act  of  1898  it  is  provided  that:  "This 
act  shall  not  affect  the  allowance  to  bankrupts  of  the  exemptions 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  state  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition  in  the  State  wherein  they  have  had  their 
domicile  for  the  six  months,  or  the  greater  portion  thereof,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition."   A  somewhat  similar 

n  Denny  v.  Bennett,  128  U.  S.  489;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  134;  32  L.  ed.  491. 
See  also  Brown  v.  Smart,  145  U.  S.  454;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  958;  36  L.  ed.  773. 

12 /n  re  Klein,  1  How.  277  note;  Hanover  Nat.  Bank  v.  Moyses,  186  U.  S. 
181;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  857;  46  L.  ed.  1113. 

18  Quasre  aa  to  unincorporated  territories. 
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provision  appeared  in  the  act  of  18G7*  These  exemptions,  the 
character  and  amount  of  whioh  are  thus  made  dependent  on  state 
laws,  have  heerk  held  not  to  destroy  that  geographical  uniformity 
which  the  Constitntion  reqnires.^* 

In  Be  Deckert*®  the  court  say:  The  power  to  except  from 
tho  operation  of  the  law  property  not  liable  to  execntion  under  the 
exemption  laws  of  the  several  States,  as  they  were  actnally  en- 
forced, was  at  one  time  questioned,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  uniformity,  hut 
it  has  thus  far  been  sustained,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  made  a 
rule  of  the  law  to  subject  to  the  pajment  of  deht^  under  its  opera- 
tioa  only  such  property  as  could  liv  judicial  proce^^s  le  made  avail- 
able for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  not  unjust,  as  every  debt  is 
contracted  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  thereto  under 
existing  exemption  laws,  and  no  creditor  can  reasonably  complain 
if  he  gets  his  full  share  of  all  that  the  law,  for  the  time  being, 
places  at  the  disposal  of  creditors.  One  of  the  effects  of  a  bank- 
rupt law  is  that  of  a  general  execution  issued  in  favor  of  all  the 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt,  reaching  all  his  property  subject  to 
levy,  and  applying  it  to  the  payment  of  all  his  debts  according  to 
their  respective  priorities.  It  is  quite  pmper,  therefore,  to  eon- 
fine  its  operation  to  such  property  as  other  legal  process  could 
reach,  A  rule  which  operates  to  this  effect  throughout  the  United 
States  is  nniform  within  the  meaning  of  that  term,  as  nsed  in  the 
Constitution," 

And  in  Hanover  Nat,  Bank  Moyscs,  the  court  declare :  "  TVe 
concur  in  this  view,  and  hold  that  the  system  is,  in  the  constitu- 
tional sense,  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  when  the 
trustee  [under  the  Act  of  1898]  takes  in  each  State  whatever 
would  have  been  available  to  the  creditor  if  the  bankrupt  law 
had  not  been  passed.  The  general  operation  of  the  law  h  uni- 
form although  it  may  result  in  certain  particulars  differently  in 
different  States-" 

I*  Nor  to  Tiokte  tlie  principle  that  Congreifl  mny  ts'it  dde^ti?  le^slative 
power  to  the  Statea,  Hanover  Nat.  Bank  Moysea,  1B6  U.  S,  181;  22  Sup. 
Ct  Rep.  g57;  4^  L.  ed.  1113. 

IS  2  Hughes  183,  Fed,  Cas,  Nq.  3 
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§  383.  Due  Process  of  Law. 

Provisions  for  voluntary  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are  not  in 
violation  of  the  due  process  of  law  clauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments,  even  when,  as  in  the  federal  act  of  1898, 
there  is  no  requirement  as  to  notice  to  creditors  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition.  In  the  Hanover  Bank  case  the  court  say :  "  Con- 
gress may  prescribe  any  regulations  concerning  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy that  are  not  so  grossly  unreasonable  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  fuDwiamental  law.  .  .  .  Proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  nature  of  proceedings  in  rem,  .  .  . 
Creditors  are  bound  by  the  proceeding  in  distribution  on  notice 
by  publication  and  mail,  and  when  jurisdiction  has  attached  and 
been  exercised  to  that  extent,  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  decree 
discharge,  if  sufficient  opportunity  to  show  cause  to  the  contrary 
is  afforded,  on  notice  given  in  the  same  way.  The  determination 
of  the  status  of  the  honest  and  unfortunate  debtor  by  his  libera- 
tion from  incumbrance  on  future  exertion  is  matter  of  public 
concern,  and  Congress  has  power  to  accomplish  it  throughout  the 
United  States  by  proceedings  at  the  debtor's  domicile.  If  such 
notice  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  opposing  discharge,  as 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding  admits,  is  provided  to  be  given,  that 
is  sufficient  Service  of  process  or  personal  notice  is  not  essential 
to  the  binding  force  of  the  decree." 

§  384.  State  Laws  Suspended  but  not  Annulled  by  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Law.  Eifect  of  the  Law  of  1898. 

The  enactment  of  a  national  bankrupt  law  does  not  operate  to 
annul  state  laws  on  the  same  subject,  but  simply  to  suspend  their 
operation  so  long  as  the  national  regulations  are  in  force.  Upon 
the  repeal  of  the  federal  law  the  state  laws  at  once  revive,  and  do 
not  need  re-enactment.'®  So  also  a  state  law  passed  while  a  federal 
bankruptcy  law  is  in  force  goes  at  once  into  force  with  the  repeal 
of  the  federal  statute." 

The  precise  effect  of  the  enactment  of  a  federal  bankruptcy  law 
in  suspending  the  operation  of  existing  state  laws  is  not  definitely 

i«  Butler  V.  Goreley.  146  U.  S.  303;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  84;  30  L.  ed.  981. 
n  Palmer  v.  Hixon,  74  Me.  447. 
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coined.  There  has  been  no  question  but  that  the  States  possess 
no  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  power  is  an  exclusively  federal 
one.^ 

§  386.  Weights  and  Measures. 

With  reference  to  standards  of  weights  and  measurements,  the 
rule  is  otherwise,  the  States  being  recognized  to  have  power  to 
legislate  in  the  absence  of  congressional  action. 

CoUNTEBFEinNG . 

§  387.  Counterfeiting. 

Congress  is  expressly  given  the  power  to  provide  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States."  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that,  had  the 
power  not  been  expressJy  given,  it  would  have  been  held  implied 
in  the  power  given  to  coin.  The  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
and  to  provide  punishment  for  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coins 
and  securities  of  foreign  countries  is  considered  elsewhere.^^ 

§  388.  The  Passing  and  the  Uttering  of  Counterfeit  Coins  Dis- 
tinct Offenses. 

The  passing  of  counterfeit  coins  or  securities  is  an  offense  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  coining  or  "  uttering  "  them,  but  the  power  to 
punish  the  former  is  implied  in  the  authority  to  forbid  the  latter. 

With  reference  to  this  distinction  between  the  uttering  and  the 
passing  of  counterfeit  currency,  the  court  in  Fox  v.  Ohio^^  say: 

The  power  is  an  offense  directly  against  the  government,  by 
which  individuals  may  be  affected;  the  other  is  a  private  wrong, 
by  which  the  government  may  be  remotely  if  it  will  in  any  degree, 
be  reached.  .  .  .  The  punishment  of  a  cheat  or  a  misdemeanor 
practised  within  the  State,  and  against  those  whom  she  is  bound 
to  protect,  is  peculiarly  and  appropriately  within  her  functions, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  interference  with  those  duties  and 
functions  which  would  be  regular  or  justifiable.'' 

20  By  Section  X,  Clause  1,  of  Article  I,  the  States  are  expressly  denied  the 
power  to  coin  money. 

21  See  p.  256. 

22  5  How.  410;  12  L.  ed.  213. 
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"  Post-offices  and  post-roads,"  say  the  court,  "  are  established 
to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  Both  commerce  and 
the  postal  service  are  placed  within  the  power  of  Congress  because, 
being  national  in  their  operation,  they  should  be  under  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  Xational  Government.  The  powers  thus 
granted  are  not  confined  to  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce  or 
the  postal  ser\dce  known  or  in  use  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  but  they  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  developments  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance." 

§  390.  Constitutional  Views  of  Monroe. 

In  early  years  the  view  was  maintained  by  some  that  by  this 
grant  Congress  was  given  the  power  only  to  designate  the  routes 
over  which  the  mails  should  be  carried,  and  the  post-offices  where 
it  should  be  received  and  distributed,  and  to  exercise  the  neces- 
sary protection  in  relation  thereto,  and  that  it  did  not  provide 
the  authority  to  construct  and  operate  agencies  for  the  carrying 
and  distributing  of  mails.  This  was  substantially  the  view  taken 
by  Monroe  in  the  paper  sent  to  Congress  in  connection  with  his 
veto  of  May  4,  1822,  of  the  Cumberland  Road  bill. 

"  If  we  were  to  ask  any  number  of  our  enlightened  citizens, 
who  had  no  connection  with  public  affairs,  and  whose  minds  were 
unprejudiced,  what  was  the  import  of  the  word  '  establish '  and 
the  extent  of  the  grant,  which  controls,"  says  Monroe,  "  we  do 
not  think,  that  there  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among 
them.  We  are  satisfied,  that  all  of  them  would  answer,  that  a 
power  was  thereby  given  to  Congress  to  fix  on  the  towns,  courtr 
houses,  and  other  places,  through  our  Union,  at  which  there 
should  be  post-offices;  the  routes,  by  which  the  mails  should  be 
carried  from  one  post-office  to  another,  so  as  to  diffuse  intelligence 
as  extensively,  and  to  make  the  institution  as  useful  as  possible; 
to  fix  the  postage  to  be  paid  on  every  letter  and  packet  thus  carried 
to  support  the  establishment;  and  to  protect  the  post-offices  and 
mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  those,  who  should  commit  the 
offense.    The  idea  of  the  right  to  lay  off  the  roads  of  the  United 


5if^^,  ^  ^wi^f»t  Af  Imprr^viment;  uke  «»I  from 
>r/^:¥^/w  l-vy  ftw'/v*:;  f»  ^^*^|r4l^vl^^»h  tampik«ft  ami  toDs,  and  to 
;^»mi^i^  'V^i^iiii^m  m  ti^  oijsniMr  iCaceii  jd)#>9«,  wwii  ike^et  occur 
any  ^u^M  pwi#vru  Tlk^  atv^  die  esdmng  ™*ti,  by  the  stage, 
mfifiP-arr>r,  '>r  jkvtf-^yvy.  m  pMniu;  wisr  it.  as  o«ter§  do,  ia  all 
fiv^  ^lUi  h^,  duvnekc  6*;  ciie  jiiTkidiediKk  and  fofl  rwnafaiiiig  to 
fH^  Tif'^pt^  ir^tk  a  r^iic  m  the  Stare^  or  daoae  astborixed  hy  its 
I^:^[i4a;ra7/^     /^iumf^  die  road  at  pieanre.^ 

I  WL  Feifaraf  IWer  to  fVofide  Pbatal  A^ndow 

la  <5ntw{<fcrahle  meamm  Congress  baa  m  its  legislatiaii  kept 
w;f3ivri  die  Emitii  of  die  powe'  eooeeded  t»  it  by  Mcmroe,  but, 
wfiea  It  East  tiuyi^t  it  wUe,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  overstep  them, 
md  t^A  ^^MCvottwl  r%ht  9>  to  do  has  for  years  been  conceded.^ 

la  Cauf-,raia  Csfttral  Paeifie  R  R  Co.*  was  inrolyed  the 
yw»r  ^  ^furr?«  ^M^traet,  or  to  authorize  individuals  to  con- 
^/rrvz  raumaita  arrwi  dke  States  and  Territories.  This  power 
-lie  ^wivz  heiJt  ro  limped  not  only  in  the  power  given  to  Con- 
^rsm  rn^ure  ^mmw*^  hrst  in  its  authority  to  provide  for 
^otfsit  ae(!nnumy{adiHia  ami  mfKfary  eiigmcies. 

I  3HL  FarlirwitiR  ficm  Ae  Mds:  Freedom  of  IVess:  Searches 
and  SecmrsaL   Ex  pane  Jackaoo. 

Ik  Ex  pnrt^i  J ackaiHiP  was  ^rKstkoed  the  constitutional  power 
5^  Omcfsm  ti>  exclaiie  Iiact3»y  kSekets  from  the  mails,  and  in  deter- 
TBrnfng  diia  Ae  «?nnri:  5iim£  is  seeessary  to  consider  the  general 
€XjSit  *i£  die  aiinmiscrarrTe  «:oiLtrtfI  diat  mi^t  be  exercised  over 
the  postaJ^  jervice*  amf  especiilly  the  rdation  thereof  to  the  con- 
szhad^yaaHj  grramnreei  immunity  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
isxinst  uareaaonAoIe  searches  anil  seiznres^  as  well  as  to  freedom 
of  the  press.  In  its  opud*yn.  the  coart  point  out  that  without  con- 
strtutioiLal  'Afeedtm  having  beei  maaie,  the  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress ~co  establLsk  poet-oiSces  and  post-roads,"  had,  from  the 

^Cf.  S«^.  €<atamnstMniss>,  |  1123  for  sn  mr^nmtmt  sostaining  these  broader 

amr.  &  1:  SSvpLCTLRppL  1073;  32      cd.  1050. 
»9a  r.  &  T27;  24  L.  cd.  SIT. 
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beginning,  been  construed  to  authorize  not  only  the  designation  of 
the  routes  over  which  the  mail  should  be  carried,  the  location  of 
the  offices  wherein  the  mail  matter  should  be  received  and  dis- 
tributed, the  carriage  of  that  matter,  and  the  establishment  of 
regulations  providing  for  its  safe  and  speedy  transit  and  prompt 
delivery,  but  the  determination  of  what  matter  should  be  carried, 
its  classification,  its  weight  and  form,  and  the  charges  to  be  made. 
This  right  to  designate  what  shall  be  carried,  it  is  declared,  car- 
ries with  it  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  excluded. 

However,  the  difficulty  in  this  case  arose  not  so  much  with 
establishing  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  oibjectionable  matter 
from  the  mails,  as  with  upholding  the  power  to  provide  measures 
for  enforcing  effectively  the  rules  of  exclusion  which  might  be 
legislatively  declared.  For,  obviously,  the  presence  in  the  mails 
of  the  prescribed  matter  could  be  determined  only  by  examina- 
tion of  the  mail  matter  by  the  proper  administrative  officer,  and 
the  granting  of  such  a  right  of  examination,  it  was  claimed,  was 
in  violation  of  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of  the  people. 
The  court  say:  "  The  difficulty  attending  the  subject  arises,  not 
from  the  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  prescribe  the  regulations 
as  to  what  shall  constitute  mail  matter,  but  from  the  necessity 
of  enforcing  them  consistently  with  rights  reserved  to  the  people, 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  In 
their  enforcement,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  different 
kinds  of  mail  matter ;  between  what  is  intended  to  be  kept  from 
inspection,  such  as  letters,  and  sealed  packages  subject  to  letter 
postage;  and  what  is  open  to  inspection,  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter,  purposely  left  in 
a  condition  to  be  examined.  Letters  and  sealed  packages  of  this 
kind  in  the  mail  are  as  fully  guarded  from  examination  and 
inspection,  except  as  to  their  outward  form  and  weight,  as  if  they 
were  retained  by  the  parties  forwarding  them  in  their  own  domi- 
ciles. The  constitutional  guaranty  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  papers  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures extends  to  their  papers,  thus  closed  against  inspection,  where- 
ever  they  may  be.  Whilst  in  the  mail  they  can  only  be  opened 
50 
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and  wnmined  under  like  warrant,  issued  upon  similar  oath  or 
iffinmlicm,  pvtieiilftrlj'  deseribing  the  thing  to  be  seized,  m  is 
ra{iiaid  wbn  papm      snlijedled  to  search  In  one's  own  hons/e- 

c&ti  pl^ce  in  the  bauds  of  officials  con- 
maj  mntbority  to  invade  tbe  secrecy 
lUUm  wl  mtdk  mU  pKbgn  in  Hkt  mail ;  and  all  r^ula^ 

wt  AoM  kind  must  be  in  subordi- 
in  tlie  fourth  amendment 
be  enforced  against 
in  ffce  mail,  which  is  open  to 
in  any  manner  with  the  freedom 
of  earalating  is  as  essential  to  that  f  ree- 
fli  pwtRiMng;  indeed  without  the  circulation  the 
'fitSle  Talue,   If^  therefore,  printed  matter 
die  maib,  ita  trausportation  in  any  other  way 
:  In  MAiai  by  Congress." 

ion  to  the  fact  that  in  1836  the  question  of 
of  Ccmgreas  to  exclude  certain  publications  from  the 
had  bten  diseuesed  in  the  Senate  and  that  the  prevailing 
had  been  that  Congress  had  not  this  power/^  the  court  con- 


•        laaSk  the  qii«stlon  ivf  the  powpr  of  Congress  to  exclude  pubHcatiofiS 
nm  Ife*  mmU        diteusaed  in  the  Senate ;  and  the  prevailing  opinioa  of  Its 
»s  expressed  in  debate »  was  ngamfit  the  existeiie^  of  the  power, 
>  JaeksOfi  in  hii  annual  mfessage  of  th^  previous  war,  had  referred  to 
circulation  through  the  mails  of  inflammatory  appeal  a,  ad- 
to  Un*  passions  of  the  slaves^  in  prints  and  in  various  publ i cati on 
to  sttniutate  thc'm  to  insurrection;  Rnd  suggef^ted  to  Cotigrpss  the 
^feUfirittTr  of  psfsing  a  law  prohibiting^  under  ^vere  penalties^  such  cireii- 
tfcttin  qI  '  Incendiary  pubtications  '  in  the  Southern  States.    In  tlie  Senate, 
Ited  fortion  of  the  message  wjis  reierred  to  a  select  committee,  of  trhich 
Ito;  tJ^lMkltn  was  chairman,  and  he  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  sub- 
lit^  to  Which  he  contended  that  it  belonged  to  the  States,  and  not  to 
to  determine  tcbat  is  and  what  is  not  calculated  to  disturb  their 
«MHtjr«  And  that  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  fatal  to  the  States;  for  if 
V^»i^|Cm  Itll^il  determine  wliat  papers  were  Incendiarr,  and  as  such  proMbit 
tlrailfttion  througli  the  mail,  it  might  alw  determine  what  were  not 
%et«^tA?7',  and  enforce  their  circulation.    Whilst,  therefore,  condemning  in 
ilra^lHi  ttrms  the  circulation  of  tlie  publications,  he  insisted  that  Con- 
IflM  tli4  not  power  to  past  a  law  prohibiting  their  transmission  througb  the 
^       gn>und  that  it  would  abridge  tbe  libcrtr  of  the  press,  *Tq  under- 
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tinue :  "  Great  reliance  is  placed  by  the  petitioner  upon  these 
views,  coming  as  they  did  in  many  instances,  from  men  alike 
distinguished  as  jurists  and  statesmen.  But  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  competent  for 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  newsf>apers  and  pam- 
phlets over  postal  routes  in  any  other  way  than  by  mail;  and  of 
course  it  would  follow,  that  if  with  such  a  prohibition,  the  trans- 
portation in  the  mail  could  also  be  forbidden,  the  circulation  of 
the  docimients  would  be  destroyed,  and  a  fatal  blow  given  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  But  we  do  not  think  that  Congress  possesses 
the  power  to  prevent  the  transportation  in  other  ways,  as  mer- 
chandise, of  matter  which  it  excludes  from  the  mails.  To  give 
efficiency  to  its  regulations  and  prevent  rival  postal  systems,  it 
may,  perhaps,  prohibit  the  carriage  by  others  for  hire,  over  postal 
routes,  of  articles  which  legitimately  constitute  mail  matter,  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  terms  were  used  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  —  consisting  of  letters,  and  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 

stand/  he  said,  'more  fully  the  extent  of  the  control  which  the  right  of 
prohibiting  circulation  through  the  mail  would  give  to  the  government  over 
the  press,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  post- 
office  and  the  mail  is  on  exclusive  power.  It  must  also  bo  remembered  that 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  may  declare  any  road  or  navigable 
water  to  be  a  post-road;  and  that  by  the  act  of  1825,  4  Stat,  at  L.  102,  it  is 
provided  "  That  no  stage,  or  other  vehicle  which  regularly  performs  trips  on 
a  post-road,  or  on  a  road  parallel  to  it  shall  carry  letters."  The  same  pro- 
vision extends  to  packets,  boats,  or  other  vessels  on  navigable  waters.  Like 
provision  may  be  extended  to  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  which,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  discriminate  in  reference  to  their 
character,  what  papers  shall  or  what  shall  not  be  transmitted  by  the  mail, 
would  subject  the  freedom  of  the  press,  on  all  subjects,  political,  moral  and 
religious,  completely  to  its  will  and  pleasure.  It  would,  in  fact,  in  some 
respects,  more  effectively  control  tLe  freedom  of  the  press  than  any  sedition 
law,  however  severe  its  penalties.*  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  the  same  time,  contended 
that  when  a  State  had  pronounced  certain  publications  to  be  dangerous  to  its 
peace,  and  prohibited  their  circulation,  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  respect 
its  laws  and  co-operate  in  tli^ir  enforcement;  and  whilst,  therefore.  Congress 
could  not  prohibit  the  transmission  of  the  incendiary  documents  through  the 
mails,  it  could  prevent  their  delivery  by  the  postmasters  in  the  States  where 
their  circulation  was  forbidden.  In  the  discussion  upon  the  bill  reported  by 
him,  similar  views  against  the  power  of  Congress  were  expressed  by  other 
Senators,  who  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  delivery  of  papers  could 
be  prevented  when  their  transmission  was  permitted." 


UxtTto'^roTIft  CosSTlTITTlOKAl*  LaW. 

when  not  sent  as  mercliandifle ;  l>iit  furtlier  than  this  its  power  of 
prohihitioii  cannot  extend-  Whilst  regttlatians  excluding  matter 
from  tlie  mail  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  way  which  wo^d  require 
or  permit  an  examination  into  letters,  or  sealed  packa^^es  sub- 
ject to  letter  postage,  without  warrant  issued  upon  oath  or 
affirm  a  tion,  in  the  search  for  prohibited  matter,  they  may  be 
enforced  upon  competent  evidence  o£  their  violation  obtained  in 
other  ways;  as  from  the  parties  receiving  the  letters  and  pack- 
ages, or  from  agents  depositing  them  in  the  post-office,  or  others 
cognizant  of  the  facts.  And  as  to  tlie  objectionable  printed  matter 
which  is  open  to  examinutioDj  the  regulations  may  be  enforced 
in  a  similnr  way^  by  tlie  imposition  of  penalties  for  their  viola- 
tion through  tlie  courts,  and,  iu  some  cases,  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  officers  of  the  postal  service-  In  many  iiistanees  1  loso 
officers  can  act  upon  their  own  inspection,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  act  withotit  other  proof  ■  as  where  the  rostage 
is  not  prepaid,  or  where  there  is  an  excess  of  weight  over  the 
amount  prescribed,  or  where  the  object  is  exposedj  and  shows 
nnmiatakably  that  it  is  prohibited,  as  in  the  case  of  an  obscene 
picture  or  print-  In  such  cases,  no  difficulty  arises  and  no  prin- 
ciple is  violated  in  excluding  the  prohibited  articles  or  refusing 
to  forward  them-  The  evidence  reapecting  them  is  seen  by  every- 
one, and  is  in  its  nature  conclusive*  In  excluding  various  articles 
from  the  mail,  tlie  object  of  Congress  has  not  been  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  presa,  or  ^vith  any  other  rights  of  the 
people;  but  to  refuse  its  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  matter 
deemed  injurious  to  the  public  moraW 

§  39S  Ex  parte  Rapier. 

In  Ex  parte  Eapier^^  it  was  agfiin  argued  that  Congress  was 
without  the  constitutional  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  lottery  tickets,  circulars,  etCj  but  this  time  upon  the  ground 
that  Congress  was  w^ithout  the  power  to  declare  the  lottery  itself 
a  criminal  enterprise.  Where  Congress  cannot  by  direct  l^s* 
lation  pronounce  a  bushiess  to  be  a  crime  and  punish  it  as  such," 

*l  143  U.  B.  no  I  12  Sup,  Ct.  Kep.  374  ;  36  L,  ed,  03. 
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counsel  argued,  "  it  is  not  competent  to  Congress  to  determine  it 
to  be  a  crime,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  benefit  of  the  mails  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  suppress  it."  To  this  the  court 
replied :  "  The  States  before  the  Union  was  formed  could  estab- 
lish post-olBces  and  post-roads,  and  in  doing  so  could  bring  into 
play  the  police  power  in  the  protection  of  their  citizens  from  the 
use  of  the  means  so  provided  for  purposes  supposed  to  exert  a 
demoralizing  influence  upon  the  people.  When  the  power  to 
establish  post-oflSces  and  post-roads  was  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
gress it  was  as  a  complete  power,  and  the  grant  carried  with  it 
the  right  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  made  that  power  effect- 
ive. It  is  not  necessary  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to 
deal  with  crime  or  immorality  within  the  States  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  it  possesses  the  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails  in 
aid  of  the  perpetration  of  crime  and  immorality.  The  argument 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  mala  prohihita  and  mala  in  se, 
and  that  Congress  might  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails  in  promotion 
of  such  acts  as  are  universally  r^arded  as  mala  in  se,  including 
all  such  crimes  as  murder,  arson,  burglary,  etc.,  and  the  offense 
of  circulating  obscene  books  and  papers,  but  cannot  do  so  in 
respect  of  other  matters  which  it  might  regard  as  criminal  or 
immoral,  but  which  it  has  no  power  itself  to  prohibit,  involves  a 
concession  which  is  fatal  to  the  contention  of  petitioners,  since  it 
would  be  for  Congress  to  determine  what  are  within  and  what 
without  the  rule;  but  we  think  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction here,  and  that  it  must  be  left  to  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion  to  determine  in  what  manner  it  will  exercise 
the  power  it  undoubtedly  possesses.  We  cannot  regard  the  right 
to  operate  a  lottery  as  a  fundamental  right  infringed  by  the  legis- 
lation in  question;  nor  are  we  able  to  see  that  Congress  can  be 
held,  in  its  enactment,  to  have,  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  circulation  of  newspapers  is  not  prohibited,  but  the  govern- 
ment declines  itself  to  become  an  agent  in  the  circulation  of 
printed  matter  which  it  regards  as  injurious  to  the  .people.  The 
freedom  of  communication  is  not  abridged  within  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision  unless  Congress  is  abso- 
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immoraly  frandulenty  or  otherwise  objectionable,  except^  of  course, 
the  distribution  of  matter  treasonable  to  the  United  States  or 
inciting  resistance  to  its  laws  may  not  be  authorized,  nor  may  in- 
terstate commerce  be  regulated. 

§  396.  Fraud  Orders. 

In  a  later  chapter  dealing  with  administrative  powers  will  be 
discussed  the  extent  of  the  discretionary  power  that  may  be 
granted  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  agents  in  excluding  mat- 
ter from  the  mails  under  so-called  "  fraud  orders." 

§  397.  Protection  of  the  Mails:  In  Re  Debs. 

In  Re  Debs^  was  presented  the  question  whether,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mails,  as  well  as  of  interstate  commerce,  the  Federal 
Government  may,  by  the  use  of  judicial  restraining  orders  or  the 
employment  of  its  armed  forces,  prevent  interference,  or  whether 
it  is  obliged  to  wait  until  there  has  been  such  interference,  and 
then  punish  the  guilty  ones  in  its  courts.  The  court  held  that 
the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  means  was  open  to  it^ 

M158  U.  S.  564;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  900;  39  L.  ed.  1092. 

•«  "  Doubtless,  it  is  within  the  competency  of  Congfress  to  prescribe  by  legis- 
lation that  any  interferences  with  these  matters  shall  be  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  and  prosecuted  and  punislied  by  indictments  in  the  proper 
courts.  But  is  that  the  only  remedy?  Have  the  vast  interests  of  the  nation 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  no  other  pro- 
tection than  lies  in  the  possible  punishment  of  those  who  interfere  with  it? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  By  article  3,  section  2,  clause  3,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  it  is  provided:  'The  trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed.*  If  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State,  or  even  a  great  body  of  them  should  combine  to  obstruct  interstate 
commerce  or  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  prosecutions  for  such  offenses 
had  in  such  a  community  would  be  doomed  in  advance  to  failure.  And  if  the 
certainty  of  such  failure  was  known,  and  the  National  Government  had  no 
other  way  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails  than  by  prosecution  and  punishment  for  interference  there- 
with, the  whole  interests  of  the  nation  in  these  respects  would  be  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  single  State.  But 
there  is  no  such  impotency  in  the  National  Government.  The  entire  strength 
of  the  nation  may  be  used  to  enforce  in  any  part  of  the  land  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  all  national  powers  and  the  security  of  all  rights  intrusted  by 
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Tbe  granting  to  Ccngreea  of  the  power  to  dc^dim  crimiiial  inter- 
ferenc©  with  the  mftils,  or,  indee^J^  interfefei»c©  with  the  perform- 
Slice  hy  my  federal  agent  of  his  <Mciml  duties,  does  cot  Decegsarilj 
carry  with  it  an  exempt jon  of  such  postal  a|:ent§  from  arrest  aod 
ponighment  by  the  States  for  violations  of  the  States'  penal  laws, 
eren  though  the  operation  of  the  maik  may,  inddentally  and  to 
a  slight  eKtenty  be  affected.^ 

§  398,  Patents- 
Congress  IS  given  the  power    to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts^  by  securing  for  limitad  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  reejieetive  wi tings  and  dis- 
coveries." 

The  granting  by  the  United  States  of  a  patent  right  dooa  not 
give  to  the  patentee  the  autiiority  to  exercise  it  in  a  State  in  vio- 
lation of  the  police  lawg  of  that  State. 

In  Patterson  v.  Kentucky^  the  court  say:  The  right  which 
the  patentee  or  his  assignee  possesses  in  the  property,  created  by 
the  application  of  a  patented  discovery,  ni^ist  be  enjoyed  subject 

the  ConitHiitfon  to  iL»  care»  Tlie  Htmng  nrm  of  tK<*  Nittiotia!  Govemment 
ma  J  be  put  forth  to  brush  away  all  obatnictions  to  the  freedom  of  interstate 
eommerce  or  the  tran^portaiioa  of  the  mallB,  If  the  pmergeney  arUeSt  the 
tirmj  of  the  nation^  and  all  its  militia,  are  at  tbe  service  of  tlie  nfttton  to 
tomp^l  i^beflipjTce  to  its  laws," 

«eTn  United  St^itee  v.  Klrbj.  7  Wall.  4S2;  lt»  L.  ed,  the  court  say; 
•*  No  officer  or  employe**  of  the  United  State*  is  placed  by  his  position,  m  the 
wrvicea  he  is  callf*d  to  perform,  abov©  reapon nihility  to  the  legal  tribimala  of 
thf*  couratrj,  and  to  the  ordinary  pro<f*^MC3  for  hh  nrr^fit  and  detention,  when 
amincd  of  fe!ony,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Const! tnt ion  and  laws.  The 
public  incon^Tnienec  which  mfty  oeeii»iono.lly  follow  from  the  temporary  delay- 
In  the  transmisRion  of  the  mail  eansed  bv  tbe  arre»t  of  its  carriem  upon  Biieh 
charges,  is  far  Tea<i  than  that  which  wonbi  arise  from  the  extending  to  them 
the  immimity  for  whieh  the  eonne^l  of  the  government  contends-  In  deed »  it 
tnay  he  Honhted  whetiier  it  h  competent  for  Congrej^s  to  exempt  the  employees 
of  tbe  Unit#'d  Stwtfft  from  arrpHt^  in  criminal  proee«ses  from  the  state  enurts 
anft  when  the  erimes  ehar^fed  agninet  them  are  not  merely  matfi  prohibitii^ 
hut  are  mnfcr  in  Rut  whether  legislation  of  that  character  be  constitutional 
or  not,  no  intention  to  extend  aueb  exemption  should  be  attributed  to  Congreii 
iinlpis  clearly  manifested  by  its  language." 

IT  07  U*  S,  501;  24  L.  ed.  1115. 
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to  the  complete  and  salutary  power  with  which  the  States  have 
never  parted,  of  so  defining  and  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of 
property  within  their  respective  limits  as  to  afford  protection  to 
the  many  against  the  injurious  conduct  of  the  few.  The  right  of 
property  in  the  physical  substance,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  dis- 
covery, is  altogether  distinct  from  the  right  in  the  discovery  itself, 
just  as  the  property  in  the  instruments  or  plate  by  which  copies 
of  a  map  are  multiplied  is  distinct  from  the  copyright  of  the  map 
itself.  .  .  .  The  right  to  sell  .  .  .  was  not  derived  from 
the  patent;  that  right  existed  before  the  patent,  and,  unless  pro- 
hibited by  valid  local  laws,  could  have  been  exercised  without 
the  grant  of  letters  patent.  The  right  which  the  patent  primarily 
secures  is  the  exclusive  right  in  the  discovery,  which  is  an 
incorporeal  right.  .  .  .  The  enjoyment  of  that  incorporeal 
right  may  be  secured  and  protected  by  national  authority  against 
all  hostile  state  legislation ;  but  the  tangible  property  which  comes 
into  existence  by  the  application  of  the  discovery  is  not  beyond 
the  control,  as  to  its  use,  of  state  legislation,  simply  because  the 
inventor  acquires  a  monopoly  in  the  discovery." 

Applying  the  principles  of  the  Patterson  v.  Kentucky  case  the 
court  in  Webber  v.  Virginia^  sustained  the  power  of  the  State 
to  require  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  for  the  sale  of  sewing- 
machines,  even  though  these  machines  were  manufactured  under 
a  United  States  patent.^^ 

The  relation  of  the  taxing  and  other  powers  of  the  States  to 
patent  rights  granted  by  the  United  States  is  more  fully  discussed 
in  Section  48. 

§  399.  Copyrights:  Trade-Marks. 

In  the  Trade-Mark  Cases*®  it  was  held  that  the  ordinary  trade- 
mark has  no  necessary  relation  to  invention  or  discovery,  and, 
therefore,  its  use  may  not  be  regulated  by  Congress  under  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  patents  and  copyrights. 

w  103  U.  S.  334;  20  L.  ed.  565. 

wSee  also  Allen  v.  Riley,  203  U.  S.  347;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  95;  51  L.  ed.  216. 
M  100  U.  S.  82 ;  25  L.  ed.  550. 
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aatiioritj  the  court  helJ  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
to  legislate  with  reference  to  trade-marks  only  in 
»  br  3s  iheir  use  in  interstate  trade  is  concerned*  The  law  in 
fpntioiL  itt  die  ease  not  being  thus  limited  was  held  void,*' 

In  HtgpTi^  T,  Kenifel'**  It  was  held  that  a  mere  label  might 
not  eopTTiflited,  To  be  entitled  to  a  copyright/'  the  court 
**  tlie  article  must  have  by  itaeK  some  value  as  a  com- 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  serving  some  purpose  other  than 
ftdTertisement  or  designation  of  the  subj^t  to  which 
EC  k  attached/' 

Lhtle  Gould*^  is  the  authority  for  the  doctrine  that,  in  the 
wbmmn  of  congressional  regulation,  a  State  may  aSord  prote<^ 
tiam  to  literary  productions. 

BbMSU  AXU  FzumiEs  oh  the  Hmu  Eeab,  xxa  Offeitses  AGAriraT  ths 

Law  op  Natiq^cs. 

§  4Ni  Piracies,  etc. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
ad  oilier  crimes  committed  upon  the  high  seas^  and  o^enaes 
the  law  of  nations,  may  be  supported  upon  throe  cons  tit  u- 
grants, —  one  express  and  two  implied.  In  Article  1,  See- 
tfiw  VIII,  Clause  10^  it  is  expressly  given.  It  may  also  be  implied 
ftVB  Am  federal  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction^  and  from 
Ar^fOMrml  coutrcl  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  in  all  that 
iS  foreign  affairs-  The  implied  power  under  the  maritime 
ietion  is  broader,  territorially,  than  that  given  in  Article  I, 
SiRftiott  VIII,  Clause  10,  inasmuch  as  admiralty  jurisdiction  has 
bcM  Ml^trued  to  extend  not  only  over  the  high  seas,  hut  over  the 
pdUie  navigable  waters. 

^t%m  UkW  thill  lield  void  w&t  enacted  July  8,  1S70.  The  law  dated  Mmth  3, 
wu  iipmaZy  limi^d  In  its  opera ticm  to  interstate  and  foreign  cam* 
IMMk  *m4  with  Indian  Tribes,  and  wa»  tield  valid  In  Ryder  v.  Holt,  I 
K;^&  We  0  Sup.  I  t.  R4*p.  U5;  L.  ed.  529.  The  present  law  wai  enacted 
il^  Itt05  and  ba^  been  since  amended.  The  last  amendatoij  act  bean 
4ttm  3lawK  4.  l^m. 

V  S  4^H;  11  Sup.  Gt  Rep.  i3I;  35  1.  ed.  470. 
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The  authority  given  to  Congress  to  define  and  punish  all  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations  would  seem  to  be  broad  enough  to  au- 
thorize the  prohibition  and  punishment  of  acts  which,  though  com* 
mitted  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  give 
rise  to  international  responsibilities  upon  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  also  seem  that  this  authority  may  be  implied 
from  the  general  fact  that  to  the  Federal  Government  is  given  the 
exclusive  control  of  foreign  relations,  and  to  it  alone  do  foreign 
States  look  for  the  redress  of  any  injuries  which  they  may  con- 
ceive themselves  to  have  suffered.  Where,  therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility is  imposed,  the  right  to  prevent  its  accruing  may  properly 
be  implied. 

A  most  intersting  case  upon  this  point  is  that  of  United  States 
V.  Arjona**  in  which  was  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  of  Congress  defining  as  a  crime  the  counterfeiting  within  the 
United  States  of  the  notes,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  foreign 
governments.  The  authority  for  this  act  could  not  be  found  in 
Article  I,  Section  VIII,  Clause  6,  for  that  relates  only  to  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  in 
sustaining  its  validity  the  court  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  authority  to  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations  and  to 
the  general  control  which  the  Federal  Government  has  over  all 
matters  that  pertain  to  or  may  involve  international  rights  and 
responsibilities.** 

By  the  clause  under  discussion  Congress  is  given  the  power  not 
simply  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the 
law  of  nations,  but  itself  to  define  what  shall  constitute  the  offense 
and  to  punish  it  as  such.  Thus,  for  example,  the  slave  trade, 
though  not  declared  by  international  law  to  be  piracy,  has  by 
Congress  been  declared  so  to  be.*^ 

War. 

§  401.  Declaration  of  War. 

As  is  well  known  the  existence  of  war,  that  is,  a  contest  the 
parties  to  which  have  been  recognized  as  belligerents,  is  a  status 

«  120  U.  S.  479;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  628;  30  L.  ed.  728. 

45  See  ante,  p.  256. 

4«U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  §§  5375-5376. 
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that  gives  rise  to  numerous  legal  consequences  to  the  parties  in- 
volved^ to  neotral  powers,  to  the  actual  combatants  and  to  non- 
combatants.  In  all  conntriee,  it  is,  thereforcj  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  what  authority  shall  have  the  constitutional  power  qi 
creating  such  a  statusj  and  of  determining  the  date  of  its 
b^inning. 

§  402.  Civil  War, 

That,  under  our  Constitution,  the  United  States  may  begin  war 
against  a  foreign  country  only  by  a  declaration  issued  bj  Con- 
gre?s  has  never  been  disputed,  the  Constitution  expr^ly  provid- 
ing that  Congre^  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  That  a 
foreign  nation,  or  insurrectionary  body  of  citizens,  may  by  in* 
vasion  of  llio  United  States  or  by  other  acts  bring  aboiit  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  will  warrant  the  President  in  declaring,  in 
advance  of  congressional  legislation^  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  was 
asserfjed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Prize  Cases.*'  After  very 
properly  holding  that  a  public  war  may  exi?it  between  a  State 
and  its  rebellious  citizens  as  well  as  between  independent  nations, 
the  court  say:  "A  civil  war  ia  never  solemnly  declared;  it  be- 
comes such  by  its  accidents  —  the  n umber ,  power,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  it  on.  When  the  party 
in  rebellion  occupy  and  hold  in  a  hostile  manner  a  certain  portion 
of  territory;  bave  declared  their  independence;  hare  cast  off  their 
allegiance;  have  organized  armies;  have  commenced  hostilities 
against  their  former  sovereign,  the  world  acknowledges  them  as 
belligerents,  and  the  contest  a  war.'' 

This  is  true  enough  as  to  foreign  powers.  All  nations  have  the 
power  and  right,  uaalle  at  their  discretion^  in  the  case  of  a  civil 
contest  in  another  State,  to  determine,  each  for  itself,  whether  the 
struggle  is  to  be  treated  as  a  war  and  the  parties  to  it  as  belliger- 
ents. They  are  not  bound  by  the  action  whieh  the  State  concerned 
may  take  or  has  taken.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  State 
bound  by  the  action  of  foreign  States,   It  may  continue  to  treat  as 


<T2  Black,  633 J  IT  L.  450. 
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rebels  the  insurgents  who  have  been  recognized  as  belligerents  by 
foreign  powers,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that,  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  constitutional  viewpoint,  it  should  lie  with  the 
war-declaring  power,  that  is,  with  Congress,  to  determine  when 
the  civil  struggle  should  be  recognized  as  a  war.  In  advance  of 
such  recognition  the  executive  would  have  the  authority  to 
use  the  entire  force  of  the  nation  in  the  enforcement  of 
its  laws,  as,  in  the  case  of  an  invasion,  or  other  attack  by 
a  foreign  power,  but,  it  would  seem,  he  should  not  be  given 
the  power  to  do  more  than  this  and  ly  his  own  ipse  dixit 
declare  that  a  public  war  exists.  The  court  in  the  Prize  Cases 
say:  "If  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a  foreign  nation,  the 
President  is  not  only  authorized  but  bound  to  resist  force  by 
force.  He  does  not  initiate  the  war,  but  is  bound  to  accept  the 
challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special  legislative  authority.'' 
This  also  is  quite  true.  As  bet\veen  the  United  States  and  a  State 
thus  attacking  it,  and  as  concerns  neutral  States,  a  war  may  thus 
be  brought  into  existence  without  a  declaration.  But  from  this  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  as  concerns  our  citizens  the  legal 
"  rights  and  responsibilities  attendant  upon  a  state  of  war  may  be 
brought  into  force  without  the  action  of  the  constitutional  law- 
declaring  power.  However,  the  court  in  the  Prize  Cases  say; 
"  Whether  the  President  in  fulfilling  his  duties,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  suppressing  an  insurrection,  has  met  wdth  such  armed 
hostile  resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of  such  alarming  proportions  as 
will  compel  him  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of  belligerents,  is 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  him,  and  this  court  must  be  governed 
by  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  this  power  was  intrusted.  lie  must  determine 
what  degree  of  force  the  crisis  demands.  The  proclamation  of 
blockade  is,  itself,  official  and  conclusive  evidence  to  the  court  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  which  demanded  and  authorized  a  recourse 
to  such  a  measure,  under  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case." 

<8  In  the  Prize  Cases  fooir  justices,  inchiding  Chief  Justice  Taney,  dissented, 
the  ground  of  this  dissent  being  in  a  considerable  measure  that  indicated  by 
the  author. 
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Absolute  and  Qualified  Prohibitions. 

tlie  chapters  which  have  gone  before,  the  powers  of  Congress 
(i?o  been  considered.    In  connection  therewith  have  been  dis- 
rn^^Htl  th^>  express  and  implied  limitations  which  restrain  Congress 
the  exercise  of  those  powers,  as,  for  example,  with  reference  to 
aubject  of  taxation,  the  express  limitation  that  all  taxes,  other 
iittn  direct,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
implied  limitation,  that  the  salaries  of  state  officials,  or  the 
'dences  of  state  indebtedness  shall  not  be  federally  taxed. 
Xn  the  present  chapter  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  general 
'laiiitatioiia  laid  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress,  either  by  way 
<>f  the  absolute  denial  to  Congress  of  a  power,  or  by  way  of  pro- 
^$«ioii  that  the  power  shall  be  exercised  only  under  certain  specified 

Xt  would  seem  that  certain  of  these  limitations  thus  expressly 
^^^I>osed  operate  as  an  absolute  denial  to  Congress  of  a  legislative 
t^o^er  with  reference  to  the  subjects  specified,  without  regard  to 
^-^^^e  or  place.   Others  of  these  limitations,  as  was  held  in  the  In-, 
^'^^ia.r  Cases,  serve  to  restrain  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
^^^^ly  when  dealing  with  the  States  and  incorporated  territories.* 

_       ^  ««  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  such  prohibitions  as  go  to  the  very 
"^^^"k  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  act  at  all,  irrespective  of  time  and  place, 
sueh  as  are  operative  only  *  throughout  the  United  States  *  or  among  the 
Tal  States.  Thus,  when  the  Constitution  declares  that '  no  bill  of  attainder 
po8t  faclo  law  shall  be  passed/  and  that  'no  title  of  nobility  shall  be 
^I'ted  by  the  United  States '  it  goes  to  the  competency  of  Congress  to  pass 
^^511  of  that  description.    Perhaps  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
iti  Amendment  that  '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
"^^^^  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
"^^^<iom  of  speech;  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  peacefully 
^^^laible  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.'  We  do 
'vrish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  expressing  an  opinion  how  far  the  bill 
^     Slights  contained  in  the  first  eight  Amendments  is  of  general  and  how  far 


-L      -   ■   "z.  -r-iT  "  -ir  sligration  or  im- 
-i       n  -Zje  SzjTis  now  existing  shall 

_.   1        -  ~'iiL':lzel  by  the  Congress 

•  ■        r  :ecCTe  obsolete. 

^  —        ZL  ii  persona  into  the  United 
.  r-j.:-^  is  exclusive  as  regards 

5  -cirr-  I  f:i:ei:rn  relations.  The  States 
^    ^  •r-5rui  -£i:c-r_ajr  the  United  States,  such  a 
zir  ryusdmiional  objection  that  it  is 
—     -       z^r^-  .'^  'iescribing  it  in  its  title  as  in 
-  :    ^—  -rzL:!!  juthorizes  immigrants  to  be  in- 
zfm^^  •  -tiT  jeing  criminals,  paupers,  lunatics, 
.    ..T       r*:'  Tit  i  public  charge.   Inspection  laws  and 
.  ^  -     -L'-  •  exports,"  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 

■  -^p^perty  and  not  to  persons.^ 

...  -Lt       other  hand,  when  the  Constitution  decHiros  that 

-  -  J*.  T   IT- -ra  ■  Tiironghout  the  United  States'  it  becomes  necea- 
...  -  -trre  be  any  territory  over  which  Confess  has  juris- 

arr  oi  the  '  United  States/  by  which  term  we  under- 
^  "^'ple  united  to  form  the  Constitution,  and  such  as 

jigj   rK't    •^■.t?u  :o  Che  Union  upon  an  equality  with  them.  .  .  .  We 

^         ^.    .-.ciTTjiag  to  decide,  that  there  may  be  a  distinction  between 
......  .'Uii^reed  in  the  Constitution  by  prohibitions  against 

j^,..    ■:  •    '»:a.  -lad  what  may  be  termed  artificial  or  remedial  rights 
w:  «r  v  .?ur  own  system  of  jurisprudence.   Of  the  former  class 
,  ■       *  jwn  religious  opinions  and  to  a  public  expression  of 

K>  Slid,  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
.:w  r'l-jiht  to  personal  liberty  and  individual  property;  to 
iiid  o(  the  press;  to  free  access  to  courts  of  justice,  to  due 
Mhi  CO  an  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  to  immunities  from 
^ATc^iv^  and  seizures,  as  well  as  cruel  and  unusual  punishments ; 
«-  ^-i  KMer  isuuunitios  as  are  indis{)ensable  to  a  free  government.  Of 
^  ^       riphts  to  citizenship,  suiTrage  (Minor  v.  Happersett, 

^         ?R  C  L.  ed.  627),  and  to  the  particular  methods  of  procedure 
MA  ^  9^  Constitution,  which  are  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
jBiK  ft^BM  of  which  have  already  been  held  by  the  States  to  be 
c!i«  proper  protection  of  individuals."    Justice  Brown  in 
^^^A  Brt^l.  l»2  U.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  770;  45  L.  ed.  1086. 
ii^Y^  v>  Compagnie  G4n6rale  Transatlantique,  107  U.  S.  59;  2  Sup. 
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§  407.  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  provision  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inrasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,  is  considered  in  a  later  chapter  dealing  with 
Martial  Law.^ 

§  408.  Bills  of  Attainder. 

Clause  3  of  Section  IX  of  Article  I  provides  that  "  TTo  bill  of 
attainder    .    .    .    shall  be  passed." 

This  clause  has  given  rise  to  an  inconsiderable  number  of  judi- 
cial determinations.  The  principal  case  in  definition  of  a  bill  of 
attainder  is  that  of  Cummings  v.  Missouri,*  in  which  the  court 
held  unconstitutional  the  test  oath  of  loyalty  im.posed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Missouri  as  a  condition  precedent  to  holding  any  state 
office  of  trust  or  profit,  or  practising  the  profession  of  the  law  or 
ministry.  The  court  declared :  "  The  disabilities  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  Missouri  must  be  regarded  as  penalties  —  they 
constitute  punishment."  The  oath,  the  opinion  asserts,  "  was 
enacted,  not  from  any  notion  that  the  several  acts  designated  indi- 
cated unfitness  for  the  callings,  but  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
several  acts  deserved  punishment,  and  that  for  many  of  them  there 
was  no  way  to  inflict  punishment  except  by  depriving  the  parties 
who  had  committed  them  of  some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  citizen." 

"A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act,  which  inflicts  punish- 
ment without  a  judicial  trial.  If  the  punishment  be  less  than 
death,  the  act  is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  bills  of  attainder  include  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties.  In  these  cases  the  legislative  body  in  addition 
to  its  legitimate  functions,  exercises  the  powers  and  office  of  judge, 
it  assumes,  in  the  language  of  the  text-books,  judicial  magistracy; 

3  Chapter  LXII. 

44  WaU.  277;  IS  L.  ed.  366. 
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In  Ex  parte  Garland,^  decided  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cum- 
mings  ease,  the  court  held  void,  as  a  bill  of  attainder,  the  act  of 
Congress  of  January  24,  1865,  prescribing  an  oath  that  the  de- 
ponent had  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  given  aid  to  its  enemies,  etc.,  as  a  qualification  for  admis- 
sion as  an  attorney,  before  the  federal  courts/ 

A  statute  making  the  non-payment  of  taxes  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty during  the  Civil  War  and  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  without  a  judicial  hearing  has  been  held  to  be  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder,® as  has  a  law  excluding  from  the  United  States  Chinese 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.® 

§  409.  Ex  Post  Facto  Legislation. 

The  same  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  bills  of  at- 
tainder, declares  that  no  ex  post  facto  legislation  shall  be  passed. 

In  the  early  case  of  Calder  v.  BulP®  the  prohibition  was  de- 
clared to  relate  only  to  criminal  and  not  to  civil  proceedings,  and, 
as  thus  limited,  ex  post  facto  laws  were  declared  to  be  "  every  law 
that  makes  an  action  done  before  the  passing  of  a  law,  and  which 
was  innocent  when  done,  criminal;  and  punishes  such  action. 
Every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it 
was,  when  committed.  Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment, 
and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment,  than  the  law  annexed  to  the 
crime,  when  committed.  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal  rules  of 
evidence,  and  requires  less,  or  different  testimony,  than  the  law 
required  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense,  in  order  to 
convict  the  offender." 

By  later  decisions  this  definition  of  ex  post  facto  legislation  has 
been  broadened  so  as  to  include  all  laws  which  in  any  way  operate 

6  4  Wall.  333;  18  L.  ed.  366. 

7  Justices  Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis  dissented  in  both  the  Garland  and 
Cummings  cases. 

8  Martin  v.  Snowden,  18  Gratt.  100. 
•  In  re  Yang  Sing  Hee,  13  Saw.  486. 

10  3  Dall.  386;  1  L.  ed.  648.  ^ 
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to  the  detriment  of  one  accused  of  a  crime  committed  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  laws,*^ 

ttXa  Tbcmipaoii  v.  UUli  1170  U.  S,  343;  18  Sup,  Ct  Rep,  620;  42  L.  ed. 
1061),  the  mat^  important  adjudications  with  referencp  to  Una  aubject  are 
stim]iiari£ed  as  fotlowe:  **  It  is  sufTicietJt  now  to  mj  that  n  statute  belongs 
to  Uiat  clAis  fcrf  ejf  post  fncio  tawa]«  which  by  ita  ntscesiRAry  operation  and 
'  in  itm  Ttl^tkm  to  the  oU^ns^,  or  its  eotisequences,  alt^pi s  tbd  siUiation  of  the 
Ac^jed  to  hii  diiAdTantage,  (Uuited  StAt«s  nail.  1  Wash.  C,  C*  Sftfl; 
Kmg  It.  3fiascRirt,  107  U,  S.  221  -  2  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  443;  27  L.  ed.  506;  Medley. 
P«iiliODer,  134  U,  S.  IGO;  10  Sup,  C  t.  Eep,  384;  33  L,  ed,  835.)  Of  qourae  a 
•tAtnte  is  mot  of  that  cla^  unless  it  mater ially  impairs  the  right  of  the 
aerus^  to  h»Te  the  quei^tion  of  his  guilt  determined  aecording  to  the  law 
M  it  wa^  when  the  offense  was  committed.  And,  therefore,  it  Is  well  settled 
tliat  the  accused  is  not  of  right  entitled  to  be  tried  In  the  e%&et  modei  in  &11 
respecter  that  may  be  preseribed  for  the  trial  of  criiBinal  casea  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  offense  charged  agaiitst  hitn^  Cooley  in  his  Treatise 
cm  Constitutional  Limitations,  after  referring  to  suroe  of  the  .adjudged  cases 
rctatin|r  to  ex  po9i  faeio  laws.  ^ay%t  *But  so  far  as  mere  modes  of  pnjcwlure* 
are  concerned,  a  p^ty  has  bo  more  right,  In  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  actlrm, 
to  infllst  that  his  ease  shall  be  dispt>sed  of  under  the  law  in  force  when  th^ 
»et  to  be  investigated  is  cliarged  to  have  taken  plare,  Remediea  must  aiwaya 
be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  it  would  create  endlesta  confusion 
in  legal  proceedings  if  every  case  was  tf>  be  eondncted  only  in  aecordnnee 
-with  the  rules  of  practice,  and  heard  only  by  the  courts  in  existence  when 
its  faets  arot«.  The  legif^lature  may  abolish  courts  and  create  new  ones,  and 
it  may  preserihe  altogi^ther  diff*^rent  modes  of  procedure  in  its  discretion, 
tbough  it  mnnnt  lawfully,  we  think,  iu  so  doing,  dispense  with  any  of  those 
etibfituntia]  prutections  with  which  the  existing  la.w  aurrounda  the  per9i)n  ac* 
cu?ed  of  crinip.'  Chap*  0.  §  272.  And  thif  view  was  iubatantially  appro^^d  by 
this  court  in  Krmg  v,  Missouri,  ah<ive  cited.  So,  in  Hopt  v,  Utah  (110  U.  S- 
574  ;  4  8np,  Ct.  R- p.  202;  29  L,  ed,  262) ,  it  was  said  that  no  on©  bad  a  vested 
right  iu  mere  modes  of  procedure,  and  that  it  was  for  the  State,  upon 
grounds  of  public  policy,  to  regulate  procedure  at  its  pleasure.  This  court, 
In  Dun4?an  v,  Mii^-iouri  {152  U.  S.  377;  14  Sup.  Ct  Hep,  570;  39  L.  ed.  485), 
aahl  that  statutes  regulatmg  procedure  if  they  leave  untouched  all  the 
ailhfitairttal  protpctions  with  which  existing  law  surrountte  the  person  accused 
of  crime,  are  not  within  the  constitutional  inhibition  of  ew  po$t  facto  laws, 
thtt  it  was  held  in  Hopt  v.  Utah  (above  cited),  that  a  statute  which  take§ 
frmn  the  accused  a  substantial  rigLt  given  to  him  by  the  law  in  force  at 
tiH»  lime  to  which  his  guilt  relates  w¥>uld  be  t:e  po^t  facto  in  its  nature  and 
o>|i4«rMtifm»  and  thnt  legislation  of  that  kind  oannot  be  sustained  ffimply 
brraii*!*,  in  ti  gfnernl  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  regulate  procedure.  The 
dUDvulty  in  not  so  much  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  general  rule  that  an 
Kv^Uied  has  no  vested  right  in  particular  modes  of  procedure,  as  in 
4wl«*rnUn(ng  whether  particular  statutes  by  their  operation  take  from  an 
«K«lt«d  aay  right  that  was  regarded,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
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In  Thompson  v.  Missouri^^  the  authorities  are  again  reviewed, 
the  court  in  this  case  holding  that  a  state  statute  authorizing  tho 
comparison  of  disputed  handwriting  with  any  writing  proved  to 
be  genuine  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  in  its  application  to  crimes 
previously  committed,  as  altering  the  legal  rules  of  evidence  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

§  410.  Appropriations. 

It  is  provided  that "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.^' 

This  restriction,  it  is  apparent,  operates  rather  upon  the  ofiBcials 
of  the  Treasury  Department  than  upon  Congress.  The  legislative 
body  is  left  free  to  authorize  such  expenditures  as  it  may  see  fit, 
and  to  direct  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This  direction  having  been  given  by  law,  no  discretion- 
ary power  is  left  with  the  Treasury  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  payment  is  a  proper  one.^* 

Congress  may,  as  has  been  earlier  pointed  out,^*  appropriate 
gums  of  money  for  private  purposes;  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  works  which  the  United  States  could  not  constitu- 
tionally itself  construct  or  operate;  and  recognize  and  pay  claims 
of  merely  an  equitable  or  moral  nature.^' 

That  money  once  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury  may 
not,  by  a  judicial  process,  be  recovered  therefrom  without  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  Congress,  is  further  discussed  under  the  title 
"  Suability  of  the  United  States."  *® 

Constitution,  as  vital  for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty,  and  which  he 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged  against  him." 

Mr.  Brainerd  T.  De  Witt  has  an  interesting  article  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  XV,  p.  76,  entitled  "Are  Our  Legal  Tender  Laws  Ex  Post  Facto?  " 
in  which  he  seeks  to  show,  and  with  considerable  success,  that  the  framera 
of  the  Constitution  probably  intended  that  the  prohibition  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  pass  ex  post  facto  laws  should  include  a  denial  of  the  right  of 
legislation  to  impair  the  obligation  of  valid  contracts  previously  entered  into. 

12  171  U.  S.  380;  18  Sup.  ,Ct.  Rep.  922;  43  L.  ed.  204. 

13  United  States  v.  Price,  116  U.  S.  43;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  235;  29  L.  ed.  541. 
"Section  269. 

"United  States  v.  Realty  Ca,  163  U.  S.  427;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1120;  41  L. 
ed.  215. 

16  Chapter  LIV. 
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§  411.  Limitations  with  Respect  to  the  Definition  and  Pumsh- 
mcnt  of  Crime. 

Bj  various  provisions  of  the  Constitutian  as  originally  adopted, 
and  in  the  Amendments  thereto,  restrictiona  have  been  placed  upon 
the  Federal  Government  with  reference  to  the  definition  of  and 
trial  and  punishment  for  crima  Them  limitations  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  sections  which  follow, 

§  412.  Jury  Trial, 

By  Article  III,  Section  II,  Clause  3,  it  is  provided  that  "  The 
trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
ahall  have  been  committed  j  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  .Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed," 

By  the  Sixth  Amendment,  this  requirement  of  a  jury  is  repeated 
and  the  additional  conditions  imposed  that  the  trial  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  shall  be  speedy  and  public,  the  jury  an  impartial 
one,  selected  from  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crimes  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  that  the  accused  shall  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses  in  his  favor^  and  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense. 

The  relation  between  this  Amendment^  and  the  third  clause  of 
Section  II  of  Article  III  is,  as  stated  in  Callan  v.  Wilson,^^  that 
in  tho  latter  are  enumerated^  ex  abundanti  cauteld^  the  rights  to 
which,  according  to  settled  riiles  of  common  law,  the  accused  is 
entitled.'® 

Offenses  committed  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  are  not 
local,  but  may  be  tried  at  such  places  as  may  he  designated  by 
Congress. 

"  127  U.  a  540;  a  Sup.  rt  R^p.  1301 ;  32  L.  ed.  223. 
i>C/.  Story,  Vommcnturi€A,  f  1701, 
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In  the  first  crimes  act  of  April  30,  1790,  it  was  provided  that 
the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place 
ont  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  shall  be  in  the 
district  where  the  offender  is  apprehended,  or  into  which  he  may 
first  be  brought."  In  other  words,  the  provisions  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  were  held  by  Congress  to  apply  only  to  crimes  com- 
mitted within  a  State  and  within  its  jurisdiction.^* 

§  413.  Jury  Trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories 

In  Callan  v.  Wilson^  it  was  held  that  the  right  of  jury  trial 
necessarily  applied  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories.^ As  to  this  the  court  say  that  this  right  "  was  demanded 
and  secured  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  those  permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  those  residing  in  the  several  States.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  original 
amendments,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  people  of  this  Dis- 
trict may  be  lawfully  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  —  especially  of 
the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases/' 

§  414.  Unanimity. 

In  Springville  v.  Thoma^  it  was  claimed  that  the  territorial 
legislature  of  Utah  was  empowered  by  the  organic  act  [of  Con- 
gress] September  9,  1850,  to  provide  that  unanimity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  jurors  in  civil  cases  was  not  necessary  to  a  valid 
verdict.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  said :  "  In  our  opinion 
the  Seventh  Amendment  secured  unanimity  in  finding  a  verdict  as 

» United  States  v.  Dawson,  15  How.  467;  14  L.  ed.  775;  Jones  v.  United 
States,  137  U.  S.  202;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  80;  34  L.  ed.  691. 

»127  U.  S.  540;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1301;  32  L.  ed.  223. 

u  By  the  later  Insular  Cases  four  of  the  justices  held  that  this  is  true  only 
as  to  "  incorporated  *'  territories,  while  Justice  Brown  held  that  it  applies 
only  when  Congress  has  expressly  or  impliedly  extended  the  Constitution  to 
the  territory  in  question. 

M166  U.  S.  707;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  717;  41  L.  ed.  1172. 
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an  csiwitial  feature  of  trial  by  jury  in  oommcm-law  cases,  and  the 
let  of  CongR^iA  ruuld  not  impart  the  power  to  change  the  constitu- 
tional rule,  and  could  not  \ye  treated  as  attempting  to  do  so."  The 
rc*ftioning  tlmn  applied  to  the  Seventh  Anienflment  would  of  courie 
equally  upply  to  the  Sixth  Araendmefnt.  It  clear,  however,  that 
this  dictum  has  been  overniled  Ly  the  lusnlar  Cases  m  far  at  least 
as  r^ards  the  power  of  Congress  over  unincorporated  territories. 

§  €15,  Twelve  Jurors  Required* 

This  declaration  in  Spring^^ille  Thomas  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval in  Thompson  y,  Utah,^  the  court  adding:  It  is  equally 
beyond  question  that  the  provisions  of  the  Kational  Constitution 
relating  to  criminal  prosecutions  apply  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,"  Assuming  this  to  be  true  the  court,  in  this  latter 
case  go  on  to  inquire  ivhether  the  jury  referred  to  in  the  Consti- 
tution is  necessarily  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  neither  more  nor 
less.  This  inquiry  is  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  court 
say:  **^Yhen  Thompson's  crime  was  committed,  it  was  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  deinand  that  his  lilierty  should  not  be  taken 
from  him  except  by  the  joint  action  of  the  court  and  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  a  jury  of  tw^elve  persons.*'  ^* 

§  416.  Courts  and  Action3  in  which  Jury  not  Hequired* 

The  right  of  trial  hy  jury  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  ap- 
plies only  in  the  federal  courts^  and  in  them  it  applies  only  to 
those  cases  in  which^  by  common  practice  at  the  time  the  Con- 
fltitution  was  adopted,  it  was  employed  in  the  colonies  and  in  Eng- 

SUTO  U.  a  343;  IS  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  620;  42  L.  ed.  1001. 

I*  In  Capital  Traction  Co.  Hof  (174  U,  S.  1;  10  ^p.  Ct,  Rep.  580;  43 
1^  *d.  873)  the  court  my;  *'lt  is  heyoTid  question  at  the  pre&ent  day,  that  ths 
p«>vi»iQn«  of  the  Conatitiition  of  the  I'nitetl  ^tatea  securjug  the  right  of 
irtiU  by  jufj,  wii4?th€r  in  civil  or  in  cniiynal  cases,  are  applieable  to  the 
iK^kt  of  Columbia"  (quoting  \\>bster  \%  H^id,  11  How.  437;  13  ed, 
CiaUn  V.  Wilson,  1^7  U.  S.  540;  S  Sup.  Ct  Rep>  1301;  32  L.  ed»  223^ 
«btf|i«gn  V.  UUh,  170  U.  8.  a43;  13  Bup.  Ct  Bep.  020 j  42      ed.  lOQIJ. 
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land.  Thus  it  does  not  apply  to  equity  causes,  to  cases  in 
admiralty  and  to  military  courts,  nor  where  the  special  prerogative 
rights  of  courts  are  involved,  as,  for  example,  in  proceedings  for 
disbarment  or  for  contempt.^® 

A  serious  constitutional  question  might,  however,  be  raised  by 
a  legislative  attempt  to  extend  equity  jurisdiction  over  a  matter 
not  essentially  equitable  in  nature,  and  thus  render  it  triable  with- 
out a  jury.  As  to  such  action  upon  the  part  of  the  States,  the 
federal  question  involved  would  be  one  of  due  process  of  law.^ 

In  habeas  corpus  proceedings  a  jury  is  neither  required  nor 
proper. 

It  has  been  held  that  due  process  of  law  does  not  require  a  jury 

26  In  Re  Debs  (158  U.  S.  564;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  900;  39  L.  ed.  1092),  after 
asserting  that  it  is  often  within  the  competence  of  a  court  of  equity  to 
enjoin  the  commission  of  an  act;  even  though  that  act  be  also  forbidden  by 
the  criminal  law,  the  oourt  declare:  "Nor  is  there  in  this  any  invasion  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury  .  .  the  power  of  a  court  to 
make  an  order  carries  with  it  the  equal  power  to  punish  for  a  disobedience 
of  that  order,  and  the  inquiry  as  to  the  question  of  disobedience  has  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  special  function  of  the  court.  And  this  is  no> 
technical  rule.  In  order  that  a  court  may  compel  obedience  to  its  orders  it 
must  have  the  right  to  inquire  whether  there  has  been  any  disobedience 
thereof.  To  submit  the  question  of  disobedience  to  another  tribunal,  be  it  a 
jury  or  another  court,  would  operate  to  deprive  the  proceeding  of  half  its 
efficiency.*' 

In  Eilenbecker  v.  Dist  Court  of  Plymouth  Co.  (134  U.  S.  31;  10  Sup.  Ct. 
Hep.  424;  33  L.  ed.  801),  the  court  say:  "  If  it  has  ever  been  understood  that 
proceedings  according  to  the  common  law  for  contempt  of  court  have  been 
subject  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  instance 
of  it.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  attributes,  one  of  the  powers  necessarily 
incident  to  a  court  of  justice  —  that  it  should  have  this  power  of  vindicating 
its  dignity,  of  enforcing  its  orders,  of  protecting  itself  from  insult,  without 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  a  jury  to  assist  it  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power." 

In  Ex  parte  Robinson  (19  Wall.  513;  22  L.  ed.  206),  the  court  say:  "The 
moment  the  courts  of  the  United  States  were  called  into  existence  and  in- 
vested with  jurisdiction  over  any  subject,  they  became  possessed  of  this 
power."  C/.  Ex  parte  Terry,  128  U.  S.  289;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  77;  32  L.  ed. 
405. 

2«Mugler  V.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.  623;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  273;  31  L.  ed.  205. 
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\XL  the  exeeuiim  of  poliucal  And  executive  functions,  as^  for  ex* 
mzKiple;  xha  enfaroemfini  ol  the  Chineie  eisclasioii  acts.^^ 


S  417.  Petty  Qffc 

It  hfti  been  ^mcfaUj  reoognlzed  by  courtSj  federal  as  well  as 
mtmte^  thMi  the  guarantee  af  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  does  not 
ta  tbe  pctQr  affemei  which,  at  the  timo  the  Constitution  was 
adopted^  si  wm  gmmHy  recognized  might  be  more  summarily 
Tfce  eajogroiwt  of  ihe  right  ia  not^  however,  limited 


tSW,  la  Fong  Vuc  Ting  v.  United  States  ( 149  U,  S.  008; 
S7  1*  «i.  5iOS ) ,  the  court  say :  *'  The  proceeding  befom 
m  fvwMM  for  in  aection  6  of  the  Act  of  1893,  ia  in 
for  a  cnrn^  or  offense.    It  ia  simply  the 
1^  flfpnprittle  and  lawful  meana,  of  the  fact  whether  the 
baa  enacted  that  an  alien  of  thiB  claas 
Tbe  order  of  deportation  is  not  a  puniah- 
It  B  mat  m  tMBUhment  in  the  aenae  In  which  that  word  is 
of  a  citizen  from  bia  country  by  way  of 
'Ml  a       a  nat^Of!  of  enf^ircing  the  return  to  his  own  couiitrj 
hm  1m  Mifc  vaptlfid  with  the  condition  a  upon  the  performance 
«C  ti»  nitioii,  aeting  within  its  eonitilnitioikftl  author- 
dep*rtmentSf  haa  determine<l  that  his  eontinuing 
iepeipL    He  has  not»  there fore^  been  deprived  of  life^ 
vit^OKt  due  process  of  law;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
tine  ti^^  of  trial  by  jury,  and  prohibiting  unreasonable 
and  cruel   and    unusual    puniahnientaj    have  no 


:     WUmxA  {m  V.  a  540;  8  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  1301 ;  32  ed. 
*Tfc»  artiele  of  the  Constitution  provides  for  a  jury  in 

,  except  in  cities  of  impeachment  The  word  '  crime/  in 
comprehends  every  violation  of  public  law;  in  a 
%  il  tf  bnrrn  offensea  of  a  serious  or  atrocious  character.  In 
tite  i^rovlaloa  ii  to  be  interpreted  in  the  Itr^ht  of  tbe  prtRciples 
«|  ^m^am  liiw.  determined  whether  the  accused,  in  a  given  cta^s  of 
i  be  tried  by  a  jury.  It  is  not  to  be  construed  at  relating 
tfel^  Vi  ilfeMiMfe,  if  off^i—  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary.  It 
^y^MW  9^  MM  altian  of  miKdemeanorSi  the  pujiishment  of  which 
^ypill^  lii^lft  ll»  deprivatiou  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It 

%t  %  MIfW  CQMtllMlkn  of  I  he  Gonstitution  to  bold  that  no  prosecu- 
ln^  ^  illhlMMWic  ii  m  proifCTitiiTn  for  a  '  crime '  within  the  meaning  of 
^  ^  <k  ^erti»ta1  ^laecittjon '  within  the  meaning  of  the 

l»d  irt  4la  «ot  thl«k  tbat  the  amendment  was  intended 
^fl  «k|  the  IbW  arlkk  "mhitk  rektes  to  trial  by  jury." 
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In  Callan  v.  Wilson,^  which  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment 
refusing,  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  discharge  the  appellant 
from  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
appellant  having  been  sentenced  to  jail  for  thirty  days  upon  con- 
viction without  jury  trial  in  the  police  court  of  the  District  upon 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  the  Supreme  Court,  after  reviewii^  cases 
in  the  States,  and  lower  federal  courts,  declare:  "  Except  in  that 
class  or  grade  of  offenses  called  petty  offenses,  which,  according 
to  common  law,  may  be  proceeded  against  summarily  in  any  tri- 
bunal legally  constituted  for  that  purpose,  the  guarantee  by  an 
impartial  jury  to  the  accused  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  conducted 
either  in  the  .name,  or  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  secures  to  him  the  right  to  enjoy  that  mode  of  trial  from 
the  first  moment^  and  in  whatever  court,  he  is  put  to  trial  for 
the  offense  charged.  In  such  cases,  a  judgment  of  conviction,  not 
based  upon  a  verdict  of  guilty  by  a  jury,  is  void.  To  accord  to  the 
accused  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  an  appellate  court,  after  he 
has  been  once  fully  tried,  otherwise  than  by  a  jury,  in  a  court  of 
original  jurisdiction,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  or  be  imprisoned 
for  not  paying  it,  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution/' 

§  418.  Infamous  Crimes. 

The  proWsion  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  that  no  one  shall  be 
held  to  trial  for  a  criminal  offense  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury,  is  expressly  limited  to  capital  or  other 
infamous  crimes.®^  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
definition,  in  American  law  at  least,  of  an  "  infamous  crime," 
each  case  having  thus  to  be  decided  on  its  merits.  Possibly  the 
best  general  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  is,  however, 
that  of  the  court  in  Ex  parte  Wilson,'^  where  it  is  said:  "  Nor 
can  we  accede  to  the  proposition  which  has  been  sometimes  main- 

»  127  U.  S.  640;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1301;  32  L.  ed.  223. 

80 "  Cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger  "  are  excepted  from  the  grand 
jury  requirement. 

81114  U.  S.  417;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  935;  29  L.  ed.  89. 
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taincil,  tliat  no  crime  is  infamous,  ^rithin  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth 
ilmeiidmentj  that  has  not  heen  so  declared  by  Congress,^"  The 
pnrpose  of  the  Amendment  was  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
ture, aa  well  as  of  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  United  States, 
We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  deny  that  a  crime,  to  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  which  Congress  has  superadded  a  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  office,  13  thereby  made  infamons*^^  But  the  Constitu- 
tion protecting  everyone  from  being  prosecuted,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  grand  jury,  for  any  crime  which  is  snhjeet  by  law 
to  an  infamous  punishment,  no  declaration  of  Congress  is  needed 
to  secure,  or  competent  to  defeat^  the  constitutional  safeguard. 
The  remaining  qnestion  to  be  considered  is  whether  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  years  is  an  J nf among  ]>unishment.  In- 
famous jjunishments  cannot  be  limited  to  those  punishments  which 
are  cruel  or  unusual ;  because,  by  the  Seventh  Ainendment  of  the 
Constitution,  *  cruel  and  unusual  punishments'  are  wholly  forbid- 
den, and  cannot  therefore  be  lawfully  inflicted  even  incases  of  con* 
victions  upon  indictments  duly  presented  by  a  grand  jury.  *  ^  , 
Wliflt  punishments  may  be  considered  as  infamous  may  be  affected 
by  the  changes  of  public  opinion  from  one  age  to  another.  In 
former  timeSj  being  put  in  the  stocks  was  not  considered  as  neces- 
sarily infamous.  And  by  the  first  Judiciary  Act  of  the  United 
States,  whipping  was  c!asse<I  with  moderate  fines  and  short  terms 
of  imprisonment  in  limiting  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  to  cases  '  where  no  other  punisiiment  than  whipping, 
not  exceeding  thirty  stripes,  a  fine  not  exceeding  ono  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  a  term  of  iraprisonraent  not  exceeding  six  months,  is  to  be 
inflicted/  (Act  of  September  34,  1T89,  chap,  90.  §  9;  1  Stat* 
at  77*)  But  at  the  present  day  either  stocks  or  whipping  might 
be  thought  an  infamous  punishment.  For  more  than  a  century, 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  state  prison  or  penitentiary  or 
other  institution  has  been  considered  an  infamous  punishment  in 

"Citing  United  States  v.  WjTm.S  McCYnrr,  266;  United  Stttt^a  t.  Petit,  M 
Fed.  Rep.  58;  United  States  v.  Grois,  1  llacArthurj  149» 

» United  Statea  v.  Waddell,  112  U,  8,  76;  S  Sup.  Ct,  Bcp.  35]  28  U 

cd.  era. 
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England  and  America.  .  .  .  Deciding  nothing  beyond  what 
is  required  by  the  facts  of  the  case  before  us,  our  judgment  is  that 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years  at  hard 
labor  is  an  infamous  crime,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution;  and  that  the  District  Court,  in 
holding  the  petitioner  to  answer  for  such  a  crime,  and  sentencing 
him  to  such  imprisonment,  without  indictment  by  a  grand  jury, 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged.'^ 

The  practical  construction  which  the  cases  have  put  upon  the 
constitutional  provision  with  reference  to  indictments  has  been 
that  there  must  be  an  indictment  in  every  case  in  which  the  im- 
prisonment may  I'C  for  more  than  one  year,  inasmuch  as  by  Sec- 
tion 554^1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  it  is  provided  that  whenever  a 
person  is  sentenced  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment  he  may 
be  required  to  serve  the  sentence  in  a  penitentiary.  By  the  pro- 
vision of  Section  335  of  the  act  of  March  4, 1^9,  revising,  amend- 
ing and  codifying  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  de- 
clared that  "  all  offenses  which  may  be  punished  by  death,  or  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  shall  be  deemed 
felonies.   AH  other  offenses  shall  be  deemed  misdemeanors.'' 

§  419.  Waiver  of  Constitutional  Guaranties. 

The  law  governing  the  waiver  by  the  accused  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  actions,  or  to  a  trial  by 
less  than  twelve  jurors,  and,  indeed,  the  waiver  of  any  constitu- 
tional guaranty,  is  not  in  a  clearly  determined  condition.  In 
cases  arising  under  state  constitutions,  inharmonious  doctrines 
have  been  declared.  In  some  jurisdictions  the  position  has  been 
taken  that  the  guaranties  are  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  accused  and  may,  therefore,  be  waived.  In  other  States  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  guaranty  of  jury  trial  in  criminal  cases 
is  one  in  which  the  State  also  has  an  interest,  and  which  for  that 
reason  may  not  be  waived.  In  some  courts,  a  third  view  is  taken 
that  the  jury  is  essential  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction,  and  that 
while  in  case  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  court  may  at  once  pronounce 
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ments  of  the  Constitution  as  originally  adopted,  which  establish 
a  form  of  government  which  may  not  be  altered  by  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  right  of  the  accused  to  waive  jury  trial  in  cases  of  felony 
has  never  come  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  in  Lewis  v.  United 
States^  that  court  held  that,  in  felonies,  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused could  not  be  waived  either  by  himself  or  by  counsel.  The 
record  must  show,  affirmatively,  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  in 
court  during  the  trial.^®  It  would  seem  that,  in  this  case  at  least, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Amend- 
ments, as  distinguished  from  those  in  the  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, might  not  be  waived.*^ 

§  420.  Right  to  Jury  Trial  not  Fundamental 

In  the  majority  opinion  in  Hawaii  v.  Mankichi*^  the  rather 
surprising  statement  is  made  that  grand  and  petit  juries  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings  "  are  not  fundamental  in  their  nature,  but  concern 
merely  a  method  of  procedure  "  and  that,  therefore,  these  two  in- 
stitutions were  not  to  be  construed  as  necessarily  introduced  into 
the  islands  by  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1898,  recog- 
nizing the  islands  "  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion  thereof,"  and  continuing* 
in  force  the  municipal  legislation  of  such  islands  not  inconsistent 
with  such  resolution,  "  nor  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

§  421,  Speedy  Trial. 

The  Sixth  Amendment  secures  to  the  accused  a  speedy  as  well 
as  a  public  trial. 

This  provision  has  received  very  little  discussion  in  the  federal 

38  146  U.  S.  370;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  136;  36  L.  ed.  1011. 
S9  Justices  Brewer  and  Brown  dissenting. 

*OAs  to  the  waiver  by  the  accused  of  his  right  to  plead  autrefois  acquit, 
by  taking  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court,  see  p.  816,  section  entitled  "  Double 
Jeopardy." 

«190  U.  S.  197;  23  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  787;  47  L.  ed.  1016. 
«To  this  doctrine  Justice  Harlan  vigorously  dissented,  the  reasoning  of 
whose  opinion  it  is  not  easy  to  answer. 
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From  this  class  of  acts  which  constitute  two  or  more  distinct 
offenses^  are  to  be  distinguished  those  acts  which  are  punishable 
by  the  tribunals  of  two  or  more  countries,  or  by  two  or  more 
tribunals  of  the  same  country.  Here  the  offense  is  a  simple  one, 
but  cognizable  in  two  jurisdictions.  In  such  case  an  acquittal  or 
punishment  in  one  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a  prosecution  in  an- 
other court  based  upon  the  same  act.  Thus,  in  Grafton  v.  United 
States^  it  was  held  that  one  acquittal  by  a  military  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  could  not  be  tried  a  second  time  in  a  civil  court 
for  the  same  offense.*® 

This  doctrine  holds  even  though  the  punishment  which  may 
be  inflicted  by  the  court  is  different  from  or  greater  than  that 
which  may  be  imposed  by  the  other;  or  even  if  the  indictment 
in  the  one  court  charge  a  different  crime  from  that  stated  in  the 
other.  In  Chitty's  Criminal  Law  it  is  said :  "  It  is  not  in  all 
cases  necessary  that  the  two  charges  should  be  precisely  the  same 
in  point  of  degree,  for  it  is  sufficient  if  an  acquittal  of  the  one  will 
show  that  the  defendant  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  other. 

Thus,  a  general  acquittal  of  murder  is  a  discharge  upon  an 
indictment  of  manslaughter  upon  the  same  person,  because  the 
latter  charge  was  included  in  the  former,  and  if  it  had  so  ap- 
peared on  the  trial  the  defendant  might  have  been  convicted 
of  the  inferior  offense;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  acquittal  of 
manslaughter  will  preclude  a  future  prosecution  for  murder,  for. 

States,  for  which  the  perpetrator  is  liable  to  punishment;  and  the  same  act 
may  be  also  a  gross  breach  of  the  pea^e  of  the  State,  —  a  riot,  assault,  or  a 
murder, —  and  subject  the  same  person  to  a  pimishment,  under  the  state  laws, 
for  a  misdemeanor  or  felony.  That  either  or  both  may  (if  they  see  fit) 
punish  such  an  offender,  cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  it  cannot  be  truly  averred 
that  the  offender  has  been  twice  punished  for  the  same  offense;  but  only  that 
by  one  act  he  has  comnutted  two  offenses,  for  each  of  which  he  is  justly 
punishable.  He  could  not  plead  the  punishment  by  one  in  bar  to  a  conviction 
by  the  other." 

«200  U.  S.  333;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  749;  51  L.  ed.  1084. 

*6  The  court  refuses  assent  to  the  view  that  the  accused  had  committed  two 
distinct  offenses — one  against  military  law  and  discipline,  the  other  against 
the  civil  law. 
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if  lie  were  innocent  of  the  ^lodified  crimo,  he  could  not  he  guilty 
of  the  same  fact^  with  the  addition  of  malice  and  desigiu"  *" 

In  Commonwealth  v,  Kohy*^  the  court  say  :  "An  acquittal  on 
an  indictment  for  murder  will  he  a  good  bar  to  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter^  and,  e  converso^  an  acquittal  on  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter  will  be  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  murder;  for,  in 
the  first  instance,  had  the  defendant  been  guilty,  not  of  murder, 
but  of  manslaughter,  he  would  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
latter  offense  upon  that  indictment;  and  in  the  second  instance, 
since  the  defendant  is  not  guilty  of  manslaughterj  he  cannot  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter  under  circumstances  of  aggravation  which 
enlarge  it  into  murder- 

§  424,  What  CDOstitutes  Jeopardy, 

What  constitutes  "jeopardy*'  is,  in  accordaciee  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  constitutional  construction,  to  he  determined  by 
the  usage  of  the  word  and  the  custom  of  the  common  law  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  By  the  common  law  not  only 
was  a  second  punishment  for  the  same  offense  prohibited,  hut  a 
second  trial  forbidden  whether  or  not  the  accused  had  suffered 
punishment,  or  had  been  acquitted  or  connctei^ 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  that  prior  jeopardy  may  be  pleaded 
in  har,  that  tliere  should  have  been  a  former  trial  and  verdict  by 
a  jury.  This  is  not  the  rule  uniformly  stated,  but  as  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Kepner  v.  United  Statesj^^  "  the  weight  of 
authority,  as  well  as  decisions  of  this  court,  have  sanctioned  the 
rule  Uiat  a  person  has  been  in  jeopardy  when  he  is  regularly 
charged  with  a  crime  before  a  tribunal  properly  organized  and 
competent  to  try  him:  certainly  so  after  acquittal"  Undoubt- 
edlyj"  the  court  add,  "  in  those  jurisdiction  where  a  trial  of  one 
accused  of  crime  can  only  be  by  a  jury,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal 

47  VoL     p.  452.    Quoted  with  approval  m  Grafton  v.  United  States. 
*a  12  Fick,  (Mn^s.)  503, 
CiUng  St^rkie,  Vrim.  PL,  2d  ed,  322. 

parte  Lange,  18  WiilL  163;  21  L.  ed.  872. 
»i  W5  V,  8.  100  J  ^  Sup,  CL  Rrp,  707;  40  1..  ed.  l  U. 
62  Citing  Coleman  v,  Tcnn.,  07  U,      500;  24  L.  t*d.  1113, 
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or  conviction  must  be  by  a  jiirv,  no  legal  jeopardy  can  attacli  until 
a  jury  lias  been  called  and  charged  with  the  deliverance  o£  the 
accused.  But  protection  being  against  a  second  trial  for  the  same 
offense,  it  is  obvioua  that  where  on  a  has  been  tried  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal  having  jurisdiction  he  has  been  put  in  jeopardy 
as  much  as  he  could  have  been  in  those  tribunals  where  a  jury  is 
alone  competent  to  convict  or  acquit," 

Where^  upon  a  former  trial,  the  jury  has  reported  disagreement 
andj  it  appearing  reasonably  certain  that  an  agreement  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jury  has  been  discharged  by  the  court,  a  plea  of 
former  jeopardy  will  not  be  held  good,^ 

In  Ilotema  v.  United  States*^  it  was  held  that  a  plea  of  former 
jeopardy  to  an  indictment  for  murder  could  not  he  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  upon  the  trial  of  two  consolidated  indictments  for  two 

a  Citing  People  v.  Miner,  144  IlL  308  j  State  v.  Bowen,  45  Minn,  145;  Stata 
T.  Larne,  m  Tenti.  6fi8. 

6*  In  Unit^jd  States  y.  Perez  (0  Wb,  STO-  6  L,  ed,  1^5),  the  court  say;  " 
tlrink  that,  in  all  cases  of  this  nAturc",  the  law  lias  invcatetl  courts  of  justices 
wit!i  ttie  autliority  to  diachargie  a  jury  from  giving  any  Terdict  whenever, 
in  tlieir  opiiiton^  taking  all  the  eircunistancea  into  con^^ideration^  there  is  a 
Kianlfest  necos^itj  for  the  act,  or  the  ends  of  public  justice  would  othorwise 
be  defeated.  They  are  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  on  the  Buhject;  and  it  is 
im])0&sible  to  define  all  the  circun] stances  whlcli  would  render  it  proper  to  in- 
terfere* To  be  eure,  the  power  ought  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  cautiojii 
under  urgtnt  circuni stances,  and  for  very  plain  and  obvious  causes;  and,  in 
capital  caaes  eBpecially,  courts  should  be  extremely  careful  bow  they  interfere 
with  any  of  the  chiincea  of  life*  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  But,  after  all,  they 
have  the  right  to  order  the  discharge;  and  the  security  which  the  public  bavo 
for  the  faithful,  sound  and  conscientious  exercise  of  this  discretion  rests,  in 
this  as  In  other  cases,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  judges  under  their  oaths 
of  office.  We  are  aivare  that  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice 
on  this  subject  in  the  Anierican  courts;  Uut>  after  weighing  the  qu€:*tion  with 
due  deliberation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  discharge  constitutes  no  bar 
to  fnrther  proceedings,  and  givea  no  right  of  exemption  to  the  prisoner  from 
being  again  put  upon  triaU' 

In  Keerl  v,  Montana  (213  U»  135;  2f>  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  460;  63  L.  ed,  7341, 
the  ooiirt,  quoting  the  above,  sayr  **This  is  the  settled  law  of  the  federal 
courts  since  that  time,"  Citing  Logan  v  United  States,  144  S.  263;  12 
Sup,  Ct.  Rep.  617;  36  L.  ed.  420;  Thompson  v.  United  States.  155  U.  271; 
15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  73;  39  I*  ed,  146;  Dreyer  v.  Illinois.  1S7  U.  S.  71;  23  Supi 
Ct.  Rep  2S ;  47  L,  ed.  79, 

U  1B6  U.      413i  22  Sup,  Ct.  Rep,  895  ^  46  U  €d.  1226, 
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other  murders  committed  hj  tlie  defendant  on  the  aame  day  as  the 
one  charged  in  the  indictment  in  questioGj  he  was  foimd  not 
guilty  b^ause  immej  which  defense  was  again  Bet  up. 

§  425,  Jeopardy  and  the  Right  of  Appeal* 

It  is  established  that  in  criminal  cases »  the  State  has  no  right 
of  appeal  where  the  accused  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  placed 
in  jeopardy,  This^  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  haa  been 
repeatedly  accepted  bj  the  United  Statea  Supreme  Court,^* 
A  verdict  or  a  jndgB:ejit  in  a  trial  court  in  favor  of  the  accnged 
is,  thereforCj  as  to  him,  final  and  conclusive.  But  acquittal 
before  a  court  without  jurisdiction  is  absolutely  Toid  and,  there- 
fore,  no  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment  and  trial  before  a  court 
hairing  jurisdiction.  The  fact  that  an  indictment  was  fataUy 
defective  does  not  render  the  judgment  void,  ibut  voidable  only. 
This  the  government  could  not  set  up  on  writ  of  error,  and,  of 
couse,  the  defendant  woxdd  not.  The  judgment  could  not  be 
collaterally  attacked.  Thus  in  United  States  v,  BalP^  the  court 
say:  "As  to  the  defendant  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the  verdict 
duly  returned  and  received,  the  court  could  take  no  other  action 
than  to  order  his  diseharge.  The  verdiet  of  acquittal  was  final, 
and  could  not  'be  reviewed,  an  error  or  otherwise,  without  putting 
him  twice  in  jeopardy,  and  thereby  violating  the  Constitution, 
However  it  may  be  in  England,  in  this  country  a  verdict  of 
acquittal^  although  not  followed  by  any  judgment^  is  a  bar  to  a 
suhgequent  prosecntion  for  the  same  offense/'  ^ 

Where,  upon  conviction,  the  defendant  has  taken  an  appeal,  and 

WS*e  UtiitRd  Stfltea  Sanges,  144  U.  S.  310;  12  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  609;  36  K 
•d.  445,  ftnd  aiithorities  theT*  cited. 

it  103  U.  S  662;  IG  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1102j  41  L.  ed.  306. 

Win  KepncT  v.  UmW  Stutei  (11*5  U.  S,  100;  24  Slip.  Ct.  Rep.  797;  49  Ll 
«1.  114) ,  thia  Inngtiaire  19  quatfd  and  approTed,  the  court  adding;  It  ia,  then, 
the  settled  law  of  this  <?nurt  that  former  jeopardy  includes  on©  who  has  been 
acquitted  by  a  verdiet  duly  render^dj  although  no  jmlgmetit  be  entered  on  tha 
verdict^  tmd  it  waa  found  up-tin  a  defective  indtctoient.  The  prot<*rtion  is 
not  -  ,  ,  against  the  peril  of  second  pumabjuent,  but  againat  being  tried 
for  the  iame  offense." 
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a  new  trial  has  been  ordered,  he  may  be  farmd  gmlty  of  an  offense 
of  a  higher  d^ee  than  that  originally  fonnd  against  him.  Thus 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  having  been  rradered,  and  appeal  taken, 
and  a  new  trial  awarded,  a  verdict  of  murder  may  be  returned. 
This  is  the  doctrine  definitely  declared  in  Trono  v.  United  States,"* 
the  court,  after  a  review  of  authorities,  saying:  "We  do  not 
agree  to  the  view  that  the  accused  has  the  right  to  limit  his  waiver 
as  to  jeopardy,  when  he  appeals  from  a  judgment  against  him. 
As  the  judgment  stands  before  he  appeals,  it  is  a  complete  bar  to 
any  further  prosecution  for  the  offense  set  forth  in  the  indictment, 
or  of  any  lesser  degree  thereof.  No  power  can  wrest  from  him 
the  right  to  so  use  that  judgment,  but  if  he  chooses  to  appeal  from 
it,  and  to  ask  for  its  reversal,  he  thereby  waives,  if  successful,  his 
right  to  avail  himself  of  the  former  acquittal  of  the  greater  offense 
contained  in  the  judgment  which  he  has  himself  procured  to  be 
reversed." 

As  to  the  right  of  the  defendant  thus,  by  seeking  a  new  trial,  to 
waive  the  constitutional  protection  affored  him  by  the  first  judg- 
ment the  court  admit  that  by  seeking  a  new  trial  the  accused  may 
and  does  waive  his  right  to  the  plea  of  former  jeopardy  as  to  the 
crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.^  The  only  question  is  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  waiver,  and,  the  court  say,  it  "  seems  much 
more  rational  and  in  better  accord  with  the  proper  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  to  hold  that,  by  appealing,  the  accused  waives 
the  right  to  thereafter  plead  once  in  jeopardy,  whm  he  has  ob- 
tained a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  even  as  to  that  part  of  it  which 
acquitted  him  of  the  higher  while  convicting  him  of  the  lower 
offense.''  The  doctrine  of  Hopt  v.  Utah*^  does  not,  therefore, 
govern.®^ 

69  199  U.  S.  621;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  121;  50  L.  ©d.  292. 
•0  Citing  United  States  v.  Ball,  163  U:  S.  662;  16  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1192;  41 
L.  ed  300. 

«i  110  U.  S.  574;  4  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  202;  28  L.  ed.  262. 

82  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  Trono  case  four  justices  dissented,  and  Justice 
Holmes  is  recorded  only  as  concurring  in  the  result. 
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§  426.  The  Constitutionality  of  Appeal  by  the  Government  in 
Criminal  Cases. 

In  the  diasenting  opinion  filed  hj  Justices  Holmes,  White  and 
McKennaj  in  Kepner  v,  United  States,^  it  is  argued  that  it  id 
within  the  constitutional  poiver  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  writ 
of  error  on  behalf  of  the  government  in  criminal  trials^  wherehy 
errors  of  law  committed  in  the  trial  court  may  be  corrected,  and, 
when  proper,  a  new  trial  of  the  accused  ordered.  Though  the 
verdict  or  judgment  may  have  been  in  his  favor  upon  the  first 
trial  J  the  accused,  it  is  declared,  is  not^  by  the  new  trial*  subjected 
to  a  second  jeopardy.  The  jeopardy,  it  is  argued,  is  one  continu- 
ing jeopardy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  cause.  The 
principle  of  the  immunity  from  second  jeopardy  in  its  origin,  it 
is  declared,  was  that  a  trial  in  a  new  and  independent  case  could 
not  be  had  where  a  man  had  already  been  once  tried ;  not  that  ho 
may  not  be  tried  twice  in  tbe  same  case.  In  fact,  the  argument 
continues,  he  may  be  tried  a  second  time  where  the  jury  disagrees, 
or  the  verdict  is  set  aside  on  tbe  prisoner's  bill  of  errors,  or,  indeed, 
ha  may  be  tried  on  a  new  indictment  if  the  judgment  on  the  first 
is  arrested  upon  motion.^ 

Despite  this  argument,  the  weight  of  authorities,  both  stale  and 
federal,  is  overwhelming  that,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
a  verdict  or  judgment  in  a  lower  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
is  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  defendant.  Provision  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  in  some  of  the  States,  aud  similar  action  has  re- 
cently been  taken  by  Congress,  to  provide  for  a  review  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Government  in  a  superior  court  of  questions  of 
law,  with,  however,  the  proviso  that  a  verdiet  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  shall  not  be  set  aside-  The  objection,  however,  to  such 
a  proceeding  is  not  only  that  it  raises  in  the  superior  court  merely 
moot  questions,  but  that,  irrespective  of  whether  the  superior 
courts  will  feel  themselves  bound  or  even  constitutionally  quali- 
fied to  pass  upon  points  with  reference  to  which  they  are  not  able 
to  issue  any  appropriate  orders,  there  is  the  objection  that  the 

in.i  U.  S,  100;  2 A  Slip.  Ct  Hop-  707;  49  L.  ed.  114. 
u  Bx  parte  Lauge,  18  Wall.  1S3;  21  L.  ed.  872. 
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defendant  having  no  reason  for  contesting  them,  the  decisions  will 
be  based  upon  ex  parte  argument,  with  all  the  evils  generally 
recognized  as  thereupon  attending.®* 

The  federal  act  referred  to  is  that  of  March  2,  1909,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows :  That  a  writ  of  error  may  be  taken  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  from  the  district  or  circuit  courts 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  all  criminal 
cases,  in  the  following  instances,  to  wit:  From  a  decision  or 
judgment  quashing,  setting  aside,  or  sustaining  a  demurrer  to, 
any  indictment,  or  any  count  thereof,  where  such  decision  or 
judgment  is  based  upon  the  invalidity  or  construction  of  the 
statute  upon  which  the  indictment  is  founded.  From  a  decision 
arresting  a  judgment  of  conviction  for  insufficiency  of  the  indict- 
ment, where  such  decision  is  based  upon  the  invalidity  or  con- 
struction of  the  statute  upon  which  the  indictment  is  founded. 
From  the  decision  or  judgment  sustaining  a  special  plea  in  bar, 
when  the  defendant  has  not  been  put  in  jeopardy.  The  writ  of 
error  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  taken  within  thirty  days  after  the 
decision  or  judgment  has  been  rendered  and  shall  be  diligently 
prosecuted  and  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  cases.  Pend- 
ing the  prosecution  and  determination  of  the  writ  of  error  in  the 
foregoing  instances,  the  defendant  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  on 
his  own  recognizance:  Provided,  That  no  writ  of  error  shall  be 
taken  by  or  allowed  the  United  States  in  any  case  where  there  has 
been  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant.*'  ^ 

§  427.  Self-incrimination:  Immunity  from,  not  a  Requirement 
of  Due  Process  of  Law. 

By  the  Fifth  Amendment  it  is  provided:  "  Nor  shall  any  per- 
son be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.''  The  guaranty  thus  furnished  is  one  independent  of  the 
guaranty  of  due  process  of  law  "  and  is  thus  one  which,  so  far 
as  the  federal  Constitution  is  concerned,  is  not  secured  to  the 
individual  in  the  state  courts.    After  an  elaborate  consideration 


«5C/.  Harvard  Law  Rev.,  XX,  219. 
Stat,  at  L.,  Pt.  I,  1246. 
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§  428.  Self-incrimination :  What  Constitutes. 

If  the  answer  will  tend  merely  to  disgrace  but  not  to  incrimi- 
nate the  witness,  the  privilege  does  not  apply.  If,  however,  the 
answer  is  one  which  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  case  except  to 
impair  the  credibility  of  the  witness,  he  may  refuse  to  answer.^ 

The  immunity  which  is  provided  has  for  its  object  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  against  criminal  prosecution  based  upon 
evidence  which  has  been  compulsorily  obtained  from  him.  Thus 
the  provision  is  no  bar  to  the  use  in  a  subsequent  prosecution  of 
evidence  that  has  been  voluntarily  given  by  the  accused ;  nor  does 
it  prevent  the  courts  from  compelling  testimony  with  reference  to 
acts  no  longer  punishable,  or  where,  by  statute,  subsequent  use  of 
the  evidence  so  obtained  in  criminal  actions  has  been  forbidden. 
Thus  also  the  immunity  does  not  relate  to  evidence  the  tendency 
of  which  is  merely  to  discredit  the  moral  character  of  the 
witness.^** 

In  Hale  v.  HenkeP^  the  court  declare  the  tToad  doctrine  that 
the  line  is  drawn  at  testimony  that  may  expose  the  witness  to 
criminal  prosecution.  "  If  the  testimony  relate  to  criminal  acts 
long  since  past,  and  against  the  prosecution  of  which  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  run,  or  for  which  he  has  already  received  a 
pardon,  or  is  guaranteed  an  immunity,  the  amendment  does  not 
^Pply*  •  •  •  The  criminality  provided  against  is  a  present,  not 
a  past  criminality,  which  lingers  only  as  a  memory,  and  involves 
no  present  danger  of  prosecution.'' 

§  429.  Right  May  Be  Waived. 

If  the  witness  waives  his  privilege,  and  discloses  his  criminal 
.   connections,  he  may  not  stop,  but  must  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  facts  regarding  which  he  is  interrogated.*" 

^9  See  authorities  cited  in  Brown  v.  Walker,  161  U.  S.  591;  16  Sup.  Ct 
Rep.  G44;  40  L.  ed.  819. 

70  The  State  authorities  are  in  conflict  as  to  this. 
71201  U.  S.  43;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  370;  50  L.  ed.  652. 

72  Brown  V.  Walker,  161  U.  S.  591;  16  Blip.  Ct.  Rep.  644;  40  L.  ed.  819,  and 

authorities  there  cited. 
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§  430,  When  Right  May  Be  Claimed. 

In  1807  in  Burr^a  TriaP^  Chief  Justice  llarshall  lays  down 
the  broad  doctrine  which  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in,  that 
where  the  witaees  avers  under  oath  that  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  propounded  to  hiin  will  tend  to  incriminate 
bim,  no  otber  testimony  may  be  demanded  by  the  court  as  to  this 
fact.  If  the  question  be  of  such  a  description  that  an  answer 
to  it  may  or  may  not  incriminate  the  witness,  according  to  the 
purport  of  til  at  answer,  it  must  rest  with  bimst-lfj  who  alone  can 
tell  what  it  would  be,  to  answer  the  question  or  not," 

Tbe  fact  that  the  immunity  from  prosecution  afforded  by  a  fed* 
eral  statute  gives  the  witness  no  security  from  prosecution  in  the 
state  courts  as  to  matters  regarding  which  he  is  asked  to  testify, 
is  immaterial^* 

§  431.  To  Compel  Testimony  Statutory  Immunity  Must  Be 
Complete. 

Where  the  right  to  compel  testimony  13  based  upon  a  statute 
gmnting  immunity  from  subsequent  prosecution,  the  immunity 
granted  must  he  complete.  Absolute  protaction  against  later 
criminal  actions  fot  the  offense  to  which  the  testimony  relates 
must  be  provided.  Thus  in  Counselman  v,  Ilitcbcock'^^  the  court 
held  with  reference  to  testimony  before  tbe  Interstate  Commerce 
Oommission,  that  immunity  granted  by  Section  860  of  the  Re- 
visi^d  Statutes  providing  that  "  no  evidence  given  by  the  witness 
shall  be  in  any  manner  used  against  him  in  any  court  of  the 

n  Burr'a  Trial,  244. 

T4  Brown  V.  Walker.  Ifll  U.  601  j  IB  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  044;  40  L.  ed,  819, 
The  converse  of  thia,  nttmelv,  that  because  tlie  fminiinity  granted  by  a  itale 
fftatuti^  to  prosecution  does  not  extend  to  prospcuttons  in  the  federi*!  eourts 
tl»e  witm^ss  k  not  excused  from  teatifjing,  H  declared  in  Jwak  \\  Kansas* 
m  U.  iS.  372;  IQ  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  73 j  50  L.  ed  234.  This  doctrine  is 
appmved  in  Hale  v.  Ilenkel  ('201  U.  S.  43 ^  26  Sup,  Ct.  Rep.  370;  50  L.  ed, 
G52)»  the  court  saying;  **  Indeed,  if  the  argument  were  a  sound  one,  it  might 
be  carried  stiU  further  and  held  to  apply  not  only  to  state  pr<>secutioi^a 
wHhtn  the  same  jurisdiction,  but  to  prosecutions  under  tbe  critninat  laws  of 
ether  States  to  wbieh  the  witness  might  liave  siubjected  himself  **  Tlie  English 
ilo<*tritiR  is  the  an  me.    See  Wigmore  oti  Evidcncv, 

t«  142  U.  a  547;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep*  195  s  35  L,  ed,  1110, 
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United  States,  in  any  criminal  proceeding"  was  insufficient  in 
that,  while  it  did  prohibit  the  use  of  the  testimony  which  might 
be  given,  it  did  not  prevent  a  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  wit- 
ness for  the  offense  regarding  which  he  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  testify.  In  order  to  correct  this  deficiency  in  the  law, 
Congress,  by  act  of  February  11,  1893,^*  provided  that,  in  the  case 
designated,  "  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter 
or  thing,  concerning  which  he  may  testify,  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  before  said  Commission,  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  its  subpoena."  " 

This  law  was  upheld  in  Brown  v.  Walker.^® 

§  432.  Corporations  not  Protected  Against  Testimony  by  Their 
Agents. 

In  Hale  v.  Henkel^  it  was  urged  that  while  the  immunity 
statute  might  protect  the  individual  witness,  it  would  not  protect 
the  corporation  of  which  he  was  the  agent  and  representative.  To 
this  the  court  answered  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  statute 
to  do  this  nor  was  there  a  constitutional  necessity  that  this  should 
be  done.  The  right  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment,  it  was 
declared,  is  purely  a  personal  one  of  the  witness.  "  It  was  not 
intended  to  permit  him  to  plead  the  fact  that  some  third  person 
might  be  incriminated  by  his  testimony,  even  though  he  were  the 
agent  of  such  person.  ...  If  he  cannot  set  up  the  privilege 
of  a  third  person,  he  certainly  cannot  set  up  the  privilege  of  a 
corporation-" 

76  27  Stat,  at  L.  443. 

7T "  Provided,  that  no  person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment  for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying." 

78  161  U.  S.  591;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  644;  40  L.  ed.  819.  In  Hale  v.  Henkel 
(201  U.  S.  43;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  370;  50  L.  ed.  652),  a  statute  of  February 
25,  1903,  was  upheld  which  grants  immunity  with  reference  to  prosecution 
under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890.  The  word  "  proceeding "  as  employed  in 
the  phrase  of  the  statute  that  no  one  should  be  prosecuted,  etc.,  on  account 
of  any  testimony  given  in  any  "  proceeding,  suit  or  prosecution  "  under  the 
acts  enumerated,  was  held  to  include  examinations  before  a  grand  jury. 

7«201  U.  S.  43;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  370;  50  L.  ed.  652. 
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§  433.  Private  Books  and  Papers, 

The  immuiiity  of  the  indi victual  from  compulsory  self-merimi- 
B  at  ion  includes  the  tight  to  refuse  to  produce  private  hooks  and 
papers  which  will  have,  or  will  tend  to  have,  tiiis  effect.^**  But  it 
does  Bot  penjiit  hira^  as  an  officer  of  a  corpora  tion,  to  refuse  to 
produce  its  hoots  and  papers  when  the  cor^poration  Is  charged  witli 
a  violation  of  a  statute  hy  the  State  of  its  creation  or  of  a  State  in 
whieh  it  is  doing  business  or  of  an  act  of  Congress.^' 

§  ^4*  Unreasonable  Searches  and  Seizures. 

The  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  government  to  compel  the 
production  of  books  and  papexs  is  closely  connected  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Fourth  Amendment  with  reference  to  unreasonable 
searches  and  seimreSp 

The  provision  of  the  Fourth  Amendmetit  that  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers^  and  effects 
against  unreasonaMe  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  he  Tiolated, 
and  no  warrants  shall  is^ue,  but  upon  probable  cansBj  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation^  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seizedp"  has  recaived 
comparatively  little  direct  inferpretation  and  application  at  the 

^tiBoyd  V.  Vmied  J^tntes,  116  U,  B.  616 1  6  Sup-  Ct.  Hep.  524;  2fi  L.  ed.  746, 
Bocks  £111  d  papers  of  a  di^fcndant  obtained  otbi^rwiae  th&n  thrcnig^h  hia  own 
band  maj  be  used  ngiiiiiat  him,  and  thh  evtn  tliough  tbef  m^y  Itave  been 
obtained  hy  ille^iil  means*  Adama  v»  New  York,  102  U*  S.  585  j  24  Sup. 
Ct  Rep.  372  ^  48  L,  ed.  575. 

**  1  he  corporation  is  a  creature  of  the  State*  It  la  presumed  to  be  iii- 
corporated  far  the  henpfit  of  the  public.  It  bfts  certain  special  privileges 
or  franchiBca,  and  holds  them  subject  to  the  laws  or  the  States  of  the 
Hmitationa  of  its  clwirter.  ,  .  .  Its  rights  to  a<rt  as  a  mrporation  are  only 
preserved  to  it  so  long  as  it  obevs  the  laws  of  its  creation*  There  is  a  re- 
served right  In  the  legislature  to  inirestigate  its  contrac^ta  and  find  out 
whetlier  it  has  e^teecded  its  powers,  ,  ,  ,  It  is  true  that  the  corporation  in 
this  case  was  chartered  under  the  lawA  of  New  Jersey  ,  .  .  but  such 
fronchiieSt  as  th(*y  involve  questit^ns  of  interstate  commerce,  must  also 

be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  such 
eommeree,  .  .  .The  powera  of  the  GeneraJ  Govemment  in  this  particular 
in  the  vindicatioii  of  its  own  laws  are  the  same  as  if  the  corpuratioti 'bad 
been  created  hj  act  of  Oingreas,"  Hale  v.  Henkel,  201  U.  S.  43;  26  Sup. 
Ct  Bep.  370 ;  50  L,  ed,  632.  8ee  also  Consolidated  Rendering  f'o,  v.  Vermont^ 
207  U,  S,  541;  2S  Sup.  It  Eep.  178;  52  U  ed,  327. 
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Iiands  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Ex  parte  Jackson^  it  was  held 
that  the  Amendment  applies  to  sealed  papers  in  the  mails.^ 

§  435.  Corporations  Protected. 

In  Hale  v.  Henkel®*  the  court,  while  refusing  to  hold  that  cor- 
porations are  protected  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  from  incrimina- 
tion by  the  compulsorily  obtained  papers  and  testimony  of  their 
agents,  go  on  to  say  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  declaring 
that  corporations  are  not  granted  immunity  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  and  that  a  judicial  order  for  the  production 
of  books  and  papers  may  in  certain  cases  constitute  an  unreason- 
able search  or  seizure.  And  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  subpcena  duces 
tecum  was  held  too  sweeping  in  its  terms  to  be  deemed  reasonable. 

§  436.  Boyd  v.  United  States. 

The  most  careful  consideration  which  the  Fourth  Amendment 
has  received  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  that  contained  in  the  opin- 
ion rendered  in  the  case  of  Boyd  v.  United  States.^ 

In  this  case  the  intimate  relation  between  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment and  that  clause  of  the  Fifth  which  prohibits  the  accused  from 
being  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  is  emphasized. 
"  We  have  been  unable  to  perceive,^'  say  the  court,  "  that  the  seiz- 
ure of  a  man's  private  books  and  papers  to  be  used  against  him  is 
substantially  different  from  compelling  him  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.''    "  We  are  also  of  opinion,''  the  court  continue,  that 

proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  forfeiture 

«  96  U.  S.  727 ;  24  L.  ed.  877. 

88 ••The  constitutional  guaranty  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  papers  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  extends  to  their 
papers,  thus  closed  against  insfpection,  wherever  they  may  be.  Whilst  in 
the  mail,  they  can  only  be  opened  and  examined  under  like  warrant,  issued 
upon  similar  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  describing  the  thing  to  be  seized, 
as  is  required  when  papers  are  subjected  to  search  in  one's  own  household. 
No  law  of  Congress  can  place  in  the  hands  of  officials  connected  with  the 
postal  service  any  authority  to  invade  the  secrecy  of  letters  and  such  sealed 
packages  in  the  mail;  and  all  regulations  adopted  as  to  mail  matter  of  this 
kisd  must  be  in  subordination  to  the  great  principle  embodied  in  the 
Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.*' 

84  201  U.  S.  43;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  370;  50  L.  ed.  652. 

86  116  U.  S.  616;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  524;  29  L.  ed.  746. 
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of  a  man's  property  by  means  of  offenses  committed  by  bim, 
though  they  may  he  civil  in  form,  ai*e  in  their  nature  criminal " 
and  thus  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
and  that  part  of  the  Fifth  which  relates  to  self-incrimination. 

In  this  case  the  court  held  void  the  provisions  of  a  customs 
revenue  law  of  Congress  of  IS 74,  which  authorized  tie  courts,  on 
motion  of  the  governjuent,  to  require  the  defendant  to  produce  his 
private  books  and  papers,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  so  to  do,  de- 
clared that  the  allegations  of  the  government  were  to  te  held  as 
confessed.  This  was  held  repugnant  to  both  the  Fourtli  and  Ftfth 
Amendments.®" 

§  437.  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments. 

The  provision  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  that  ^*  exaessive  bail 
shall  not  be  retpiired,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed^  nor  cruel  snd 

SiFor  fortiitT  diBcusaioTi  of  t\w  Fourth  Ampiuliuent  see  the  article  of 
A,  A,  Bruee,  Arbitrary  Searches  and  Seizures  **  m  Tlt^  Grce*i6a^,  XVIIl, 
273,  IfHlfl,  The  general  law  relating  to  the  ij^stiauce  of  search  warrants  in 
cxt^IlMitly  stated  hy  Cooley  In  the  Uomtituiionat  LimitGtionE  (7th  ed.,  42B), 
R9  follows;  **  Jn  the  first  place  they  are  onlif  to  be  granted  in  the  casea  ex* 
^remiy  authorijM-Hl  by  law;  and  mt  g^tieraHy  in  surh  cases  until  after  a 
ih owing  made  before  a  judicial  oflicert  under  oath,  that  a  crime  lias  been 
committed,  ami  that  the  party  complaining  has  reaeoinahle  eause  to  suspect 
that  the  offender*  or  the  property  which  was  t)ie  subject  or  instrument  of  the 
crime,  is  concealed  in  some  specified  house  or  place*  And  the  law,  in  requiring 
a  showing  of  reasonable  cause  for  suspicion,  intends  that  evidence  shaH  be 
given  of  stich  faets  as  shall  satisfy  the  magistrate  that  the  suspicion  is 
well  founded;  for  the  suipicion  itself  is  no  ground  for  the  warrant  except  as 
the  facts  justify  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  warrant  which  the  magistrate 
issues  must  particularly  specify  the  place  to  he  searched  and  the  object  for 
which  the  search  is  to  be  made,  ,  .  ,  The  warrant  i$  not  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  of  an  intended  crime  j  but  only  after  lawful 
evidence  of  an  offense  actuaUy  committed.  Nor  even  then  is  it  atlowahle  to 
invade  one^a  privacy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaming  evidence  against  him, 
«xcept  in  a  few  special  cases  where  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  crime 
lA  supposed  to  he  concealed,  and  the  puhlic  or  the  complainant  has  an  interest 
in  it  or  in  its  destruction.  Those  special  cases  are  familiar,  and  well  under- 
stood in  the  law.  Search-warrants  have  heretofore  been  allowed  to  search 
for  stolen  goods^  for  goods  supposed  to  have  been  smuggled  into  the  countij 
in  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  for  implements  of  gaming  or  counterfeiting, 
for  lottery  tickets  or  prohibited  liquors  kept  for  sale  contrary  to  law,  for 
oh  scene  books  or  papers  kept  for  sale  or  circulation,  and  for  powder  or  other 
eiploslves  and  dangerous  material  so  kept  as  to  endanger  the  public  safety* 
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tmustial  punishments  inflicted"  has  given  rise  to  few  adjudica- 
tions in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  prohibitions  are  not  included  within  "  due  process  of  law," 
and  are  not,  therefore,  made  Applicable  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  States.^ 

The  fact  that  the  method  of  administering  the  death  penalty, 
for  example,  by  electrocution,  is  new,  does  not  bring  it  within  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  unless  it  also  inflicts  what  amounts  to 
lingering  torture.  "Punishments  are  cruel  when  they  involve 
torture  or  a  lingering  death ;  but  the  punishment  of  death  is  not 
cruel,  within  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  implies  there  something  inhuman  and  barbarous,  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  extinguishment  of  life."  ^ 

The  infliction  of  a  heavier  penalty  upon  a  person  convicted  of 
felony  who  has  before  been  convicted  of  felony,  is  not  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment®^ 

In  the  case  of  Weems  v.  United  States  decided  May  2,  1910, 
is  probaibly  the  -most  interesting  discussion  which  the  prohibition 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  has  received  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  report  of  this  case  has  come  to  hand  too  late  for  an 
adequate  presentation  he»e  of  the  points  or  reasoning  involved. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  case  is  significant,  or  potential 

A  statute  ^hich  should  permit  the  breaking  and  entering  a  man's  house, 
and  the  examination  of  books  and  papers  with  a  view  to  discover  the  evidence 
of  crime,  might  possibly  not  be  void  on  constitutional  grounds  in  some  other 
cases;  but  the  power  of  the  legislature,  to  authorize  a  resort  to  this  process 
is  one  which  can  properly  be  exercised  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  better 
oftentimes  that  crime  should  go  unpunished  than  that  the  citizen  should  bo 
liable  to  have  his  premises  invaded,  his  desks  broken  open,  his  private  books, 
letters,  and  papers  exposed  to  prying  curiosity,  and  to  the  misoonatructions  of 
ignorant  and  suspicious  persons, —  and  all  this  under  the  direction  of  a  mere 
ministerial  officer,  who  brings  with  him  such  assistants  as  he  pleases,  and 
who  win  select  them  more  often  with  reference  to  physical  strength  and 
courage  than  to  their  sensitive  regard  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
To  incline  against  the  enactment  of  such  laws  is  to  incline  to  the  side  of 
safety.** 

VI  Ex  parte  Kemmler,  136  U.  S.  436;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  930;  34  L.  ed.  WO. 

^Ex  parte  Kemmler,  136  U.  S.  436;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  930;  34  L.  ed.  519. 
See  also  Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  99  U.  S.  130;  25  L.  ed.  345. 

89  McDonald  v.  Massachusetts,  180  U.  S.  311;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  389  ;  45 
L.  ed.  542. 
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authority;  and,  third,  as  to  both  the  foregoing  it  operated  to  re- 
strain the  lawmaking  power  from  endowing  the  judiciary  with  the 
right  to  exert  an  illegal  discretion  as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of 
punishment  to  be  inflicted." 

§  438.  Treason. 

The  power  of  Congress  with  reference  to  both  the  definition  and 
punishment  of  treason  is  limited  by  Section  III  of  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution.  The  three  clauses  of  this  section  provide  as 
follows :  , 

"  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  in  levying  war 
against  them,  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.'' 

*^  Xo  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court." 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  ^ 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  through  either  its  judicial  or  legislative 
branches,  following  the  precedents  of  English  law  and  practice, 
and  declaring  a  great  variety  of  acts  to  constitute  treason  and 
punishable  as  such. 

Following  in  the  main  the  words  of  the  Constitution  Congress 
has  by  statute  declared  that  "  whoever,  owing  alliance  to  the 
United  States  levies  war  against  them,  or  adheres  to  their  enemies 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, is  guilty  of  treason."  ®^ 

MArt.  III.  Sec.  III. 

9135  Stat,  at  L.,  chap.  321,  p.  1088,  §  1.  The  phraseology  of  section  5331 
of  the  Kev.  Stat,  is  here  slightly  changed.  By  section  2,  the  punishment  for 
treason  is  fixed  at  death,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  for  not  less  than  four  years,  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  disqualification  from  holding  office  under  the  United 
States. 
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8  439.  May  Be  Committed  by  Aliens. 

Treason  u  a  breach  of  alk^giance,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  statute  restricts  tlie  definition  of  the  offense  to  persons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States, 

This  allegiance  may  be  one  of  full  citizenship,  or  one  based 
upon  the  presence  of  an  alien,  and  the  commission  of  ibe  treason- 
able act,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  In 
an  earlier  chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  an  alien  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  a  State,  whether  domiciled  there  or  not^  owe& 
for  the  time  being  a  qualified  allegiance  to  that  State.  He  enjoya 
the  protection  of  Its  laws,  and  may  he  guilty  of  treason  if  he 
Wages  war  against  or  gives  comfort  or  aid  to  the  enemies  of  that 
sovereignty.®^ 

In  Radich  v,  Hutchins**  the  court  say:  ^*If  at  the  time  the 
trana action  took  place,  which  haa  given  rise  to  the  present  action, 
the  plaintiff  was  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  he  alleges, 
that  fact  cannot  affect  the  decision  of  the  cose,  or  any  question  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  the  Stat© 
of  Texas  J  and  engaged  in  business  there.  As  a  foreigner  domi- 
ciled in  the  country,  he  was  bound  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  not  immediately  relating  to  citizenship^  and  was 
equally  amenable  with  citizens  to  the  penalties  prescribed  for  their 
infraction.  He  owed  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  country 
so  long  as  he  resided  within  its  limits,  and  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  statutes  passed  to  punish  treason,  or  the  giving  of  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  insurgent  States.  The  law  on  this  subject  is 
well  settled  and  universally  recognized." 

S  440,  Domicile  not  Necessary. 

In  this  case  the  alien  was  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  but 
il  would  not  appear  that  domiciliation  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for 
bolding  the  alien  liable  for  treason^  if  the  act  of  treason  be  com- 
mitted within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 

•  Carliglo  V.  United  Stfites,  Ifl  VVaH.  14T;  21  L-  ed,  426;  Radich  v.  Hutclimt, 
m  t\  S,  2iO;  24  L.  ed.  400. 
»95  U.  S,  210;  24  L.  cd.  409. 
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If  the  act  be  committed  by  the  alien  outside  of  such  jurisdiction, 
no  treason  can  be  alleged.^ 

§  441.  No  Distinction  in  United  States  between  High  and  Petit 
Treason. 

The  distinction  between  "  high and  "  petit treason  is  not 
known  to  American  constitutional  law.®*  Or  rather,  under  our 
law,  petit  treason*  no  longer  exists.   It  is  now  simply  murder. 

§  442.  Misprision  of  Treason. 

Misprision  of  treason  is  defined  and  its  punishment  provided 
for  by  Section  5333  of  the  Eevised  Statutes.®® 

The  constitutionality  of  this  provision  was  considered  and  not 
questioned  in  United  States  v.  Wiltberger.®^ 

§  443.  What  Constitutes  Treason. 

By  the  definition  of  the  Constitution  treason  to  the  United 
States  may  be  charged  only  in  oases  where  the  accused  has  levied 
war  against  the  United  States,  adhered  to  its  enemies,  or  given 
them  aid  and  comfort;  and,  for  conviction,. there  must  have  been 
an  overt  act. 

The  distinction  between  a  mere  riot,  or  resistance  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  law,  and  treason  is  not  always  easy  to  draw,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  authorities  hold  that  the  resistance  to  public  authority, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war  and,  therefore,  treason,  must 
amount  to  an  effort  directly  to  overthrow  the  government,  or  to 

M  United  States  v.  Villato,  2  Dall.  370;  1  L.  ed.  419. 

95  Statute  25  Edw.  Ill  defines  petit  treason  as  the  killing  of  a  husband  by  a 
wife,  of  a  master  by  his  servant,  or  of  a  prelate  by  an  ecclesiastic  owing 
obedience  to  him.  ^ 

w "  Whoever  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  having  knowledge 
of  the  commission  of  any  treason  againet  them,  conceals,  and  does  not,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make  known  the  same  to  the  President,  or  to 
some  judge  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  governor,  or  to  some  judge  or 
justice  of  a  particular  State,  is  guilty  of  misprision,  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  seven  years,  and  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars/' 
Sec.  2,  Chap.  321,  35  Stat,  at  L.  1088,  Act  Marcii  2,  1909. 

W6  Wh.  76;  5  L.  ed.  37. 
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levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who  per- 
form any  part,  however  minute  or  however  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there  mu&t  be  an  actual 
assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose,  to  constitute  a 
levying  of  war.  Crimes  so  atrocious  as  those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  subversion  by  violence  of  those  laws  and  institutions 
which  have  been  ordained  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  are  not  to  escape  punishment  because  they  have 
not  ripened  into  treason.  The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  is  com- 
petent to  provide  for  the  case;  and  the  framers  of  our  Cionstitu- 
tion^  who  not  only  defined  and  limited  the  crime,  but  with  jealous 
circumspection  attempted  to  protect  their  limitation  by  providing 
that  no  person  should  be  convicted  of  it,  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court,  must  have  conceived  it  more  safe  that  punishment  in  such 
cases  should  be  ordained  by  general  laws,  formed  upon,  delibera- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  no  resentments,  and  without  knowing 
on  whom  they  were  to  operate,  than  that  it  should  be  inflicted 
under  the  influence  of  those  passions  which  the  occasion  seldom 
fails  to  excite,  and  which  a  flexible  definition  of  the  crime,  or  a 
construction  which  would  render  it  flexible,  might  bring  into 
operation.  It  is,  therefore,  more  safe  as  well  as  more  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  the  crime  of  treason 
should  not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases ;  and  that 
crimes  not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  definition,  should  re- 
ceive such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may  pro- 
vide. To  complete  the  crime  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  there  must  be  an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing-  a  treasonable  design.  In  the  case  now  before 
the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  New  Orleans  by  force,  would  have  been  unquestionably 
a  design  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have  been  treason, 
and  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
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it  into  execution  would  amount  to  levying  of  war  agaimt  tie 
Unitad  States;  but  no  conspiracy  for  Uiis  object,  no  enUsting  of 
mea  to  effect  it,  would  be  an  actual  levying  of  war*"  ^ 

tin  Honui^tmd  Trwxson  Ca*e  (1  Di&t.  Rep,  [Pa.]  iBo)^  the  court,  charging 
the  jury^  say;  *'Wlieu  n  large  number  of  men  arm  aiid  orgLinLze  tbems^lvea 
by  di visions  and  compauiiia,  appoint  oHicerU}  and  engnge  in  a  common  purpose 
to  d«fy  the  law  and  rc^Ut  lU  oJlicers,  and  to  deprive*  any  portion  of  their 
fcUo¥f-citizeua  of  the  right  to  which  thty  are  entitled  under  tlie  Uonstitution 
and  the  law  a,  it  la  a  levying  of  war  cigain^t  the  State,  and  ilm  ofrenae  it 
treason.  Much  more  so  when  the  fumtionb  of  tlie  slate?  government  are 
usurped  in  a  particular  locality^  the  proeesa  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
laMul  aets  ol  its  ofHcera  re^tited,  and  unlawful  arresta  made  at  the  dictation 
of  a  body  of  men*  who  havt.^  as^^umed  the  functions  of  government  in  that 
locality.  It  is  a  atate  of  war  when  a  business  plant  ba^i  to  he  surrounded  by 
the  army  of  the  State  for  woeks  Iq  protect  it  from  unlawful  violence  at  the 
hands  of  men  formerly  employed  in  it.  Where  a  body  of  men  have  organised 
for  a  treason  able  purpose,  every  step  taken  is  an  overt  act  of  treason  in 
levying  war." 

Justice  Story  in  a  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court* 
In  1842  (I  tJtory,  615),  said;  **A  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  and  an  actual  levy 
of  war,  are  distinct  offensL'S,  To  constitute  an  actual  levy  of  w*ar,  there  must 
be  an  assembly  of  pt^rsons  met  for  the  treasonable  purpose,  and  Bome  overt 
Act  done,  or  aome  attcrmpt  mnde  by  tliem  with  force  to  execute,  or  towards 
^^cuting*  that  purpose.  There  must  be  a  prej»eut  intent  ton  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  the  treasonable  purpoe4^  by  force*  The  assembly  must  no>w  be  in  a 
condition  to  uae  force,  and  must  intend  to  use  it,  if  necessary*  to  furthtn-,  or 
to  aid,  or  to  accompliih  the  treasonable  design*  If  the  assembly  is  arrayed 
in  a  military  manner*  if  they  are  armed  and  march  in  a  military  form*  for 
the  express  purpose  of  overawing  or  intimidating  the  public,  and  thus  they 
intend  to  carry  into  effect  the  treasonable  design^  that  will,  of  itst^lf,  amount 
to  a  levy  of  war,  although  no  actual  blow  has  been  struck*  or  engagement  haa 
taken  place*"  And  further,  "  In  respect  to  the  treasonable  ilesi|^,  it  is  not 
Becessary  that  it  should  be  a  direct  and  positive  intention  entirely  U)  subvert 
or  overthrow  the  government.  It  will  be  equally  treason*  if  the  intention  is 
by  force  to  prevent  tlie  execution  of  any  one  or  more  genera]  and  public  lawi 
of  the  government  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Thus,  if  there  is  an  assembly  of 
persons  T^ith  force,  with  intent  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  lawful  taxes  or 
duties  levied  by  the  government,  or  to  destroy  all  cuatom-ho vises  or  to  resist 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
proceed  to  eitecute  their  purpose  by  force,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  treason  against  the  United  ^ates,  .  .  .If  the  object  of  an  assembly 
of  persons^  met  with  force,  is  to  overturn  the  government  or  constitution  of  a 
6tatep  or  to  prevent  the  due  exercise  cf  its  sovereign  pov^ers,  or  to  resist  the 
execution  of  any  one  or  more  of  its  general  laws,  but  without  any  intention 
whatsoever  to  intermeddle  with  tlie  relations  of  that  Stat«  with  the  Kational 
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The  fact  that  rebels  have  been  recognized  by  the  government 
as  "  belligerents  "  does  not  deprive  that  government  of  constitu- 
tional power  to  treat  them,  when  captured,  as  traitors. 

§  445.  Treason  Against  a  State  of  the  Union. 

The  punishment  of  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  is  placed  exclusively  within  the  control  of  the  federal 
authorities.  Treason  against  an  individual  State  of  the  Union, 
however,  is  punishable  by  the  authorities  of  the  State,  which 
authorities  have,  subject  to  the  general  limitations  placed  upon 
them  by  the  federal  Constitution  with  reference  to  due  process 
of  law,  ex  post  facto  legislation,  etc.,  the  powers  to  determine 
what  acts  shall  be  held  to  constitute  treason  against  the  State. 

§  446.  Offense3»  Other  than  Treason,  Against  the  Existence 
and  Operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government,  though  restrained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  definition  of  treason,  has  the  general 
power  to  define  and  punish  as  it  sees  fit  all  acts  against  its  exist- 
ence or  undisturbed  operation.    Thus  it  has  by  statute  defined 

Government,  or  to  displace  the  national  laws  or  sovereignty  therein,  every 
overt  act  done  with  force  towards  the  execution  of  such  a  treasonable  purpose 
is  treason  against  the  State  only.  But  treason  may  be  begun  against  a  State, 
and  may  be  mixed  up  or  merged  in  treason  against  the  United  States.  Thus, 
if  the  treasonable  purpose  be  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  State,  and 
forcibly  to  withdraw  it  from  the  Union,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  exercise 
of  the  national  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  that  would  be 
treason  against  the  United  States.  So,  if  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
should  be  called  out  by  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  enjoined  by 
the  Constitution,  .  .  .  and  there  should  be  an  assembly  of  persons  with 
force  to  resist  and  oppose  the  troops  fw  called  out  by  the  President,  that  would 
be  a  levy  of  war  against  the  United  States  although  the  primary  intention  of 
the  insurgents  may  have  been  only  the  overthrow  of  the  state  government  oar 
the  state  laws." 

For  further  definitions  of  what  constitutes  "  adhering  to  their  enemies,"  and 
"giving  them  aid  and  comfort,"  see  United  States  v.  Burr,  2  Burr's  Trial, 
405;  United  States  v.  Pryor,  3  Wash.  234;  United  States  v.  Greathouse,  2 
Abb.  C.  C.  364 ;  United  States  v.  Greiner,  4  Phila.  396 ;  Wharton  State  Trials, 
102/f. 
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and  provided  punishment  for  misprision  of  treason,  inciting  or 
engaging  in  rebellion  or  insurrections^  criminal  correspondence 
with  foreign  govemmentSj  seditions  conspiracy,  recruiting  sol- 
diers cr  sailors  to  serve  against  the  United  States,  enlistment  to 
Berve  against  the  United  States,  and  generallv,  acts  which  inter- 
fere with  the  effective  operations  of  the  government^ 

Whether^  and  to  what  exlentj  Congress  has  the  power  to  punish 
seditious  libels  will  he  considered  in  the  section  dealing  with  Free^ 
dom  of  Speech  and  Press  * 

§  447,  Jury  Trial  in  Civil  Suits, 

By  the  Seventh  Amendment  it  is  provided  that  "  in  suits  at 
common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  he  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States^  than  according  to  the  rides  of  common  law," 

This  provision,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Insular  Cases, 
does  not  apply  ex  proprlo  vigore  to  the  unincorporated  Territories. 

Trial  ty  jury,  as  used  in  this  provisionj  refers  to  *Va  jury  of 
twelve  men,  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  judge  empowered  to  instruct  them  in  the  law  and  to  advise  them 
on  the  facts,  and  to  set  aside  their  verdict  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
against  tte  law  and  the  evidence*"  The  "  rules  of  common  law," 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  common  law  of  England,  which  permit 
a  new  trial,  granted  by  the  trial  court  or  by  an  appellate  court  for 
errors  in  law  committed  on  the  first  trial.^ 

In  Capital  Traction  Co.  v.  Hof  it  was  held  that  the  right  to 
jury  is  preserved,  when  an  appeal,  on  giving  bond,  h  allowed 
from  a  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  court  of  record, 
where  trial  is  had  by  jury.    The  constitutional  provision,  it  is 

>See  M  and  27"84,  of  Act  of  starch  4,  ItKKi,  codifying,  reviaing,  and 
amending  the  p<?iial  laws  of  the  United  Stoti^s,  3*'*  £5 tat,  at  L.  ItlSS. 

*  Aa  to  the  conatitutional  power  of  Congresft  to  afford  special  protection  to 
the  President,  and  to  punish  acts  of  violence  committed  agAinst  him,  aee 
Hoim  Rpt.  1422,  57  th  Cong,.  J  at  Sess. 

I  Capital  Traction  Ca  v.  Uof,  174  U.  S.  1;  19  Slip.  Ct,  Rep.  580;  43  L,  ed. 
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pointed  out,  does  not  prescribe  at  what  stage  of  an  action  a  trial 
by  jury  must,  if  demanded,  be  had,  or  what  conditions  may  be 
imposed  upon  the  demand  of  such  a  trial,  consistently  with  pre- 
serving the  right  to  it.  After  a  careful  review  of  the  practice  in 
the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
since,  the  court  hold  that  the  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress  requir- 
ing every  appellant  from  the  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  give  security  to  pay  and  satisfy 
the  judgment  of  the  appellate  court  is  consistent  with  that  preser- 
vation of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  required  by  the  Seventh 
Amendment.* 

§  448.  Waiver  of  Jury  in  Civil  Cases. 

The  right  to  a  jury  trial  in  civil  cases,  whatever  the  value  in 
controversy,  may  be  waived.  No  objection  to  a  waiver  was  made 
in  the  early  case  of  Parsons  v.  Armor nor  later  in  Bamberger  v. 
Terry;*  nor  in  Supervisors  of  Wayne  Co.  v.  Kennicott.®  Indeed 
the  right  to  waive  has  not  been  seriously  questioned. 

§  449.  Religious  Freedom. 

The  provision  of  the  First  Amendment  that  "  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof,"  has  given  rise  to  comparatively 
little  litigation  in  the  federal  courts.^^ 

In  Reynolds  v.  United  States"  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition 
is  carefully  considered  and  the  conclusion,  unavoidable  from  a 
practical  viewpoint,  reached  that  the  prohibition  does  not  pre- 
vent Congress  from  penalizing  the  commission  of  acts  which, 
though  justified  by  the  tenets  of  a  religious  sect,  are  socially  or 

6  174  U.  S.  1 ;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  580;  43  L.  ed.  873. 

7  3  Pet.  413;  7  L.  ed.  724. 

8  103  U.  S.  40;  26  L.  ed.  317. 
« 103  U.  S.  554 ;  26  L.  ed.  4S6. 

10  By  Clause  3  of  Article  VI  it  is  also  provided  that  "  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States." 

11  98  U.  S.  145 ;  25  L.  ed,  244, 
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politically  disturbing,  or  are  generally  reprobated  by  tlie  moral 
sense  of  civilized  communities.  Tliua,  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
that  polygamy  might  be  declared  illegal  and  criminal,  though 
declared  proper  and  even  meritorious  by  the  ilornion  Religion. 

In  Davis  v,  Beason*^  the  subject  was  again  considered,  the 
court  saying:  It  was  never  intended  or  supposed  that  the 
Amendment  could  be  iiLvoked  as  a  protection  against  legislation 
for  the  punishment  of  acts  inimical  to  the  peace,  good  order  and 
morals  of  society-  With  man's  relations  to  his  Maker  and  the  obli- 
gations he  may  think  they  impose,  and  the  manner  in  which  an 
expression  shall  be  made  by  him  of  his  beliefs  on  those  subjects, 
no  interference  can  be  permitted^  provided  always  the  laws  of 
society,  designed  t^  secure  its  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the  morals 
of  its  people^  are  not  interfered  with*  However  free  the  exercise 
of  religion  may  be,  it  must  be  subordinate  to  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  country,  passed  with  reference  to  actions  regarded  by  gen* 
eral  consent  as  properly  the  subjects  of  punitive  legislation." 

Under  provisions  of  the  state  constitutions  prohibiting  the 
creation  of  state  religious  establishments,  the  appropriations  of 
money  for  sectarian  purposes,  and  in  general  tlie  infringement  of 
religious  liberty  and  equality,  many  cases  have  arisen  in  which 
American  doctrines  of  Church  and  State  have  been  discussed.  A 
consideration  of  these  cases  will  not  be  appropriate  in  this  treatise, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  a  peculiarly  valuable  examination  of  the 
doctrines  governing  the  attitude  of  the  courts  in  dealing  with 
pwperty  claimed  by  two  or  more  contesting  religious  bodies,  is 
that  contained  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Watson  v- 
Jones.^  * 

§  450.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press^ 

The  prohilntion  laid  upon  Oongre^  by  the  First  Amendment 
that  it  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press  "  has  given  rise  to  very  few  pronouncements  by  the 
Supreme  Co!irt,  and  in  no  instance,  indeed,  has  the  constitu- 

12  J  33  U.  S.  333;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  3a  U  ed.  fl37. 

i3 13  VVaU.  670;  20  L.  ed.  &6a. 
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tionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  been  seriously  questioned  upon 
this  ground  before  that  tribunal. 

In  United  States  v.  Williams^*  the  provision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  March  3,  1903,  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  holding 
anarchistic  beliefs  was  indeed  questioned  on  the  ground  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  was  infringed,  but  the  court  dismissed 
the  point  with  the  observation  that  while  it  is  true  that  if  an 
alien  is  not  permitted  to  enter  this  country,  or,  having  entered 
contrary  to  law,  is  expelled  therefrom,  he  is  cut  off  from  speaking 
or  publishing  in  this  country,  yet  the  right  freely  to  speak  or  pub- 
lish is  not  infringed,  for  the  one  claiming  the  right  does  not 
hecome  one  of  tlie  people  to  whom  these  things  are  secured  by  our 
Constitution  by  an  attempt  to  enter,  forbidden  by  law."  The 
question  thus  became  simply  one  of  the  right  to  exclude.  As  to 
this  the  court  had  no  doubt  in  the  premises  of  the  power  of 
Congress. 

In  Ex  parte  Jackson^*  the  court  after  holding  that  sealed  mat- 
ter in  the  mails  may  not  be  opened  and  examined,  except  upon  a 
proper  search  warrant,  go  on  to  observe  that  as  to  printed  unsealed 
matter,  their  transportation  in  the  mails  may  not  be  so  interfered 
with  as  to  violate  the  freedom  of  the  press,  because  unfettered 
circulation  of  printed  matter  is  as  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as»is  the  liberty  of  printing.  Therefore,  it  is  declared,  if 
printed  matter  be  excluded  from  the  mails,  its  transportation  in 
other  ways  may  not  be  forbidden  by  Congress.^* 

And  in  Ex  parte  Eapier"  the  court  say  with  reference  to  the 
exclusion  of  lottery  tickets,  and  advertisements  thereof  from  the 

"  104  U.  S.  279;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  719;  48  L.  ed.  979. 
15  96  U.  S.  727;  24  L.  ed.  877. 

i« "  Mor  can  any  regulations  be  enforced  agaJnst  the  transportation  of 
printed  matter  in  the  mail,  which  is  open  to  examination,  so  as  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Liberty  of  circulating  is  as 
essential  to  that  freedom  as  liberty  of  publishing;  indeed,  without  the  circula- 
tion, the  publication  would  be  of  little  value.  If,  therefore,  printed  matter 
be  excluded  from  the  mails,  its  transportation  in  any  other  way  cannot  be 
forbidden  by  Congress." 

17  143  U.  S.  110;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  374;  36  L.  ed.  93. 
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mails:  The  circulation  of  newspapers  is  not  prohibited,  but  the 
government  declines  to  become  an  agent  in  the  circulation  of 
printed  matter  which  it  regards  as  injurious  to  the  people.  The 
freedom  of  communication  is  not  abridged  within  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision  unless  Congress  is  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  anj  discretion  as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  he 
carried  in  the  mails,  and  compelled  arbitrarily  to  assist  in  the 
dissemination  of  matter  condemned  hj  its  judgment,  through  the 
government  agencies  which  it  controls." 

The  main  purpose  of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  has  been  declared  to  he  "  to  prevent  all  such  previous 
restraints  upon  publications  as  kad  been  practised  by  other  gov- 
ernmeutSj  axid  they  do  not  prevent  the  subsequent  punishment  of 
such  as  may  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  public  welfare*^*  ^  In 
the  case  in  which  this  doctrine  is  declaimed,  the  court  held  un* 
founded  the  claim  of  a  right  under  the  First  ^Vmendment  to  prove 
the  trutli  of  statements  contained  in  certain  publications  which 
had  by  the  lower  court  beea  held  to  constitute  a  contempt  of  the 
court. 

It  would  thus  appear  tliat  the  prohibition  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment relative  to  the  abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech  or  press 
not  only  leaves  to  the  federal  courts  the  authority  to  gyunt  relief 
to  persons  libeled  or  slandered,  and  to  punish  for  contempt  the 
publication  or  utterance  of  statements  reflecting  upon  its  own 
dignity  or  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  justice  and  tlie  execution  of  its  wits^  but  that 
it  preserves,  or  at  legist  doe^  not  restrict  the  power  of  Congress  to 
declare  criminal  and  provide  punishment  for  the  publication,  or 
open  advocation  of  doctrines  or  practices  calculated  to  destroy  or 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers- 

J»  Patterson  v.  Cc»Iorado,  20f>  U.  S.  454;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  55G;  51  L  M.  87&, 
citing  Com.  V.  RlantJing,  3  Peck,  304 ^  Ri?fipiibiica  v.  OsAvald,  1  DaH.  3 IP. 
Jii^tce  Harlan  di^enting,  says,  "  I  cannot  asBoni  to  tliat  %ie^^  if  it  be  m^ajit 
that  the  legislature  maj  impair  gt  abridge  th«  right!}  of  a  free  press  and  of 
free  speech  wherc%*er  it  thinks  that  the  public  welfare  requires  that  Iq  be 
done." 
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§  451.  Seditious  Libel. 

Thus  it  would  seem  beyond  question  that  Congress  may  define 
and  punish  seditious  libel,  provided  the  prohibition  extends  to 
acts  which  clearly  tend  to  sedition.  The  famous  Sedition  Act  of 
1798,  never  came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  was  upheld  as 
constitutional  by  three  federal  judges;'^  and  by  those  criticising 
it,  the  argument  rather  was  that  the  act  was  too  broad,  than  that 
seditious  libel,  properly  defined,  might  not  be  punished.^ 

§  452.  The  Right  Peaceably  to  Assemble  and  Petition. 

By  the  First  Amendment  the  right  of  the  people  is  guaranteed 
"peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances."  Almost  the  only  discussion  of  this  provision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  that  contained  in  the  opinion  in  United 
States  V.  Cruikshank^^  in  which  it  is  said :  "  The  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  for  lawful  purposes  existed  long 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 

M  Trial  of  Matthew  Lyon,  Wharton's  St.  Trial,  333;  Trial  of  Thomas 
Oooper,  Ibid,  569;  Trial  of  J.  F.  T.  Callender,  Ibid.  6S8;  Trial  of  Anthony 
Harwell,  Ibid.  684. 

JOThe  act  of  1798  (July  14)  provided:  "If  any  person  shall  write,  print, 
utter,  or  publish  .  .  any  false,  slanderous,  and  malicious  writing  or 
writings  against  tho  government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  house  of 
the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them, 
into  contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  the 
hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful 
combinations  therein  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any 
such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  encourage, 
or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  forei^  nation  against  the  United  States, 
their  people  or  government,"  such  person  shall,  on  being  convicted,  be  punished, 
etc.  The  questionable  feature  of  this  law  is  thus  seen  to  be  that  it  declares 
criminal  not  only  publications  which  are  seditious,  but  those  which  defame 
the  government  or  its  chief  officials.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  law, 
as  well  as  of  the  general  subject  of  seditious  libel,  see  the  article  "The  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  over  Seditious  Libel"  by  Mr.  Bikld  in  The 
American  Law  Register^  Vol.  L,  1  (Jan.  1902). 

2192  U.  S.  542;  23  L.  ed.  583. 
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fact,  it  is  and  always  has  been  one  of  the  attributes  of  citizenship 
under  a  free  governnieiit-  It  '  derives  its  source '  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Chief  Justice  ilai'shall  in  Gibbous  \%  Ogden  (9  Wk  1, 
6  L.  ed,  23)  *from  those  law»  whose  authority  h  acknowledged 
by  ch-ilized  man  throughout  the  world/  It  is  found  wherever 
civilization  exists.  It  is  not,  thereforej  a  right  granted  to  the 
people  of  the  Constitution.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
found  it  in  exjstencej  with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  States 
to  afford  it  protection.  As  no  direct  power  over  it  was  granted 
to  Congress,  it  remains^  according  to  the  ruling  in  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  subject  to  state  jurisdiction.  The  particular  Amendment 
now  under  consideration  assumes  the  existence  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  assemble  for  lawful  purposesj  and  protects  it  against 
encroachment  by  Congress,  The  right  was  not  created  by  the 
Amendment ;  neither  was  its  continuance  guaranteed,  except  as 
against  cougreasional  interference.  For  their  protection  in  its 
enjoyment,  therefore,  the  people  must  look  to  the  States,** 

The  court  go  on  to  observe,  however,  that:  The  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Con- 
gress for  a  redress  of  grievances^  or  for  anything  else  connected 
with  the  powers  or  the  duties  of  the  National  Government,  is  an 
attribute  of  national  citizenship^  and,  as  such,  under  the  protect 
tion  of  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States." 

§  453.  The  Right  to  Bear  Arras. 

By  the  Second  Amendment  it  is  provided  that  a  well-regulated 
militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  anus,  shall  not  be  infringed/* 

In  Presser  v.  Illinois^  was  questioned  the  eonstitutionality  of 
a  section  of  the  military  code  of  a  State  forbidding  bodies  of 
men  to  associate  together  or  parade  or  drill  with  arms  in  cities 
and  towns  unless  authorised  by  law.  The  court,  however,  held 
that  so  far  as  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  objection  to  this  provision  for  the 

ttllti  U,  S,  252;  6  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  560;  29  L.  eiJ.  m5. 
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reason  that  the  amendment,  like  the  other  of  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments, applies  only  to  the  Fedei'al  Government  But  it  was,  how- 
ever, also  objected  that  the  statute  was  inconsistent  with,  or  at 
least  that  it  attempted  to  cover  ground  already  covered  by,  con- 
gressional legislation  with  reference  to  the  organization  and  con- 
trol of  the  federal  militia.  As  to  this  the  court  said :  "  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  all  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  con- 
stitute the  reserved  military  force  or  reserve  militia  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  States,  and,  in  view  of  this  prerogative 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  of  its  general  powers,  the 
States  cannot,  even  laying  the  constitutional  provision  in  question 
out  of  view,  prohibit  the  people  from  keeping  and  bearing  arms, 
so  as  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  their  rightful  resource  for 
m^aintaining  the  public  security,  and  disable  the  people  from  .per- 
forming their  duty  to  the  General  Government  But  ...  we 
think  it  clear  that  the  sections  under  consideration  do  not  have 
this  effect"^ 

S3  It  was  also  argued  that  the  sections  of  the  state  law  in  question  were  in 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  that  they  deprived  persons  of  the 
enjoyment  of  a  privilege  or  immunity  belonging  to  them  as  citizens  of  the 
Unit€d  States.  To  this  the  court  replied:  "  We  have  not  been  referred  to  any 
statute  of  the  United  States  which  confers  upon  the  plaintiff  in  error  the 
privilege  which  he  asserts.  The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution  which,  upon 
any  pretense,  could  be  said  to  have  any  relation  whatever  to  his  right  to 
associate  with  others  as  a  military  company,  is  found  in  the  First  Amendment, 
which  declares  that  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  .  .  . 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  right  voluntarily  to  associate  together  as  a 
military  company  or  organization,  or  to  drill  or  parade  with  arms,  without 
and  independent  of  an  Act  of  Congress  or  law  of  the  State  authorizing  the 
same,  is  not  an  attribute  of  national  citizenship.  Military  organization  and 
military  drill  and  parade  under  arms  are  subjects  especially  under  the  control 
of  the  government  of  every  country.  Tliey  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right  inde- 
pendent of  law.  Under  our  political  system  they  are  subject  to  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  acting  in  due  regard  to 
their  respective  prerogatives  and  powers.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  support  to  the  view  that  these 
rights  are  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  inde- 
pendent of  some  specific  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  cannot  be  successfully 
questioned  that  the  state  governments,  unless  restrained  by  their  own  constitu- 
tions, have  the  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  associations  and  meetings  of  the 
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§  454*  The  Quartering  of  Troops. 

The  provision  of  the  Third  Amendment  that  no  soldier  shall 
in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  bouse^  without  the  consent  of 
tbe  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescTibeJ 
by  law/'  requires  little  explanation,  and  has  received  practically 
none  by  the  Supreme  Court* 

§  455.  Slavery  and  Involuntary  Servitude* 

The  prohibition  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  is  absolute  upm 
the  States  and  Federal  Government  alike  that  "  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime^  whereof 
tbe  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,"  ^* 

By  section  2  of  the  amendment  Congress  is  given  the  power 
to  enforce  this  prohibition  by  appropriate  legislation* 

§  456,  Enforcement  Clause  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

It  h  to  be  observed  that  wher&as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
has  for  it^  aim  the  protection  of  citizens  against  action  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  and  that,  therefore^  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  under  its  mforcement  clause  is  limited  to  the  prevention 
or  punishment  of  the  prohibited  acts  on  the  part  of  the  States,  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  absolutely  prohibits  the  existence  of  the 

people,  except  \u  tlie  case  of  peaceable  assemblies  to  perforni  the  duties  or 
exercise  the  privikges  of  citizens  of  tbe  United  State:^;  and  have  also  the 
pcwer  to  contTol  atid  regulate  the  organization^  drllUngj  liiid  parading  of 
military  bodies  and  ass^iatiotiSj  except  when  6ucH  bfidiens  or  associations  are 
authorized  hy  the  tniUtiA  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  exercise  of  ibis 
ptnver  the  States  ts  necessary  to  the  puhUc  peace,  sufety  and  good  order* 
To  dmj  tbe  poorer  would  he  to  denj  the  right  of  the  State  to  disperae  aeaem- 
bla§et  organized  for  sedition  and  treason,  and  the  right  to  suppreiss  amed 
natihs  hent  on  riot  and  rapine/* 

3*  Jufftlees  Bro\m  and  White  in  the  Inanlar  Caaes  refer  to  the  phraseolngy 
of  the  Amendment  as  evidencing  that  tbe  conception  was  held  that  there 
migiit  be  territory  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  but  not  a  part  of  the  United 
SUtes.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  records  of  tbe  timcj  that  no  iuch 
iigniflcance  was  attached  to  tbe  last  clause  of  iectlon  1  of  the  Amendaaetit. 
Of,  Address  of  C.  E.  Littlefield  before  the  American  Bar  Aesociationi  Beporta 
Of,  XXIV,  2B0ff, 
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institution  or  faxjt  «f  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude^  and  the 
enforcement  clause,  therefore,  gives  to  the  General  Government 
the  power  to  punish  the  individual  or  individuals,  whether  private 
persons  or  state  officials  who  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold,  anyone  in 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude. 

Pursuant  to  the  power  thus  given  Congress  has,  by  various 
acts,  declared  criminal  and  provided  punishment  for  those  per- 
sons violating  the  constitutional  provision.^ 

In  Clyatt  v.  United  States,^  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
these  measures,  the  court  observe  that  the  amendment  denounces 
a  status  or  condition  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  or 
authority  by  which  created,  and  that  though  self-exeouting  with- 
out ancillary  l^slation  so  far  as  its  laws  are  applicable  in  exist- 
ing circumstances,  "  legislation  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
meet  all  the  various  oases  and  circumstances  affected  by  it,  and 
to  prescribe  proper  modes  of  redress  for  its  violation  in  letter  or 
spirit.  And  such  legislation  may  be  primary  and  direct  in  its 
character.'^  ^  In  this  respect  it  is  especially  pointed  out  that  the 
Thirteenth  differs  from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

This  legislative  power  of  Congress  does  not^  however,  extend 
to  the  prohibition  and  punishment  of  acts  which  do  not  in  them- 
selves amount  to  a  holding  of  one  in  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, but  are  acts  which  infringe  the  freedom  of  another.  Thxis 
in  Hodges  v.  United  States?®  was  sustained  a  demurrer  to  an 
indictment  in  a  federal  court,  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  indictment  charged  the  accused  with  compelling  cer- 
tain n^ro  citizens,  by  intimidation  and  force,  to  desist  from  per- 
forming their  contracts  of  employment.^ 

25  See  chapter  10  of  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  codifying,  revising,  and  amend- 
ing the  federal  laws  of  the  United  States.    35  Stat,  at  L.  1138. 

26  197  U.  S.  207;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  429;  49  L.  ed.  726. 

27  This  language  is  substantially  quoted  from  the  opinion  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Cases,  109  U.  S.  3;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  18;  27  L.  ed.  835. 

28  203  U.  S.  1 ;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  6;  51  L.  ed.  65. 

29  The  indictments  were  brought  under  sections  1977  and  6508  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  These  sections  road.  "  §  1977.  All  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to 

54 


To  lb©  argument  that  one  of  the  imlicm  of  alavery  is  the  lack 
of  power  to  make  or  perform  cont^act^^,  and  that  by  the  ai-ts  of 
the  acetised  thb  disa1>ililj  had  been  lirought  about  and  the  negroes 
thus  pro  ianio  reduced  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  the  court  replied 
that  practic^ally  every  wrong  done  to  another  has  this  result,  and 
to  concede  the  claim  of  counsel  would  he  to  pkce  the  punish- 
ment of  all  acts  of  personal  wrong  or  duress  within  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government,*** 

§  457*  Involuntary  Servitude:  Peonage. 

Tho  Tkirteeuth  Amendment  had,  of  coiirge,  for  its  chief  pur^ 
pose,  the  aholition  of  negro  slavery.  But  this  was  not  the  sole 
purpose.  Its  terms  were  purposely  made  broad  enough  to  exclude 
not  only  the  slavery  of  any  person  ^  whatever  his  race  or  color, 
hut  his  involuntary  servitude  &ave  m  a  punishment  for  erima*' 
It  has  thus  become  necessary  for  the  courts  to  pass  upon  the  eon- 
etitutionality  of  varioua  forma  of  compulsory  service  which,  while 

the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  taws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of 
persons  an<l  property  a*  ia  etij"o)*ed  by  white  citiz-etis,  atid  shaU  be  subject  to 
like  [lunUhment,  paiua,  penalties^  taxes^  licensesj  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
and  to  no  other."  '*  f  5508.  If  two  or  more  persons  CDUBpire  to  injuri*, 
oppress,  tlireaten,  or  ititimiilate  any  eitisten  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment 
<if  any  right  or  privikgc  si^cured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  Stat^i),  or  becauise  of  hi^  bavlng  bo  exercifled  the  same;  or  if  two  or 
more  persona  ga  in  disguise  on  tb^  Inghway^  or  on  the  prennsea  of  another^ 
with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  enjojnoent  of  any  right 
or  privilegig  m  aecured,»  tbey  ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  i  and  shall,  moreover^  be  there- 
after ineligible  to  any  olTit.^  or  place  of  honor p  profit,  or  trust  created  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States." 
so  Justice*  Harlan  and  I>ay  dis^ienting. 

Undoubtedly,  while  negro  slavery  alone  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Congreai 
wbich  proposed  the  13th  article,  it  forbids  any  other  kind  of  slavery,  now  or 
hereafter.  If  Mexican  peonage  t>r  the  Chinese  coolie  labor  system  shall  develop 
slavery  of  the  Mexican  or  Chinese  race  within  our  territory,  this  amendment 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  make  it  void.  And  so^  if  other  rights  are  assailed 
by  the  States  which  properly  and  necessarily  fall  within  the  protection  of 
tbe^  articles,  that  protection  will  apply  though  thf»  party  interests  may  not 
b«  of  African  descent."   Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  WalL  S6;  21  L.  ed.  394, 
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not  amounting  to  slavery,  have  been  alleged  to  constitute  involun- 
tary servitude  or  peonage.^^ 

In  the  Slaughter  House  Cases^  it  was  alleged  that  the  grant  of 
exclusive  slaughtering  rights  to  a  corporation,  and  the  consequent 
compulsion  upon  individuals  to  resort  to  that  corporation  for  the 
slaughtering  of  live  stock,  created  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude. 
After  a  review  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  post  helium  amendments  the  court,  while  admitting  that  the 
word  *  servitude '  is  of  larger  meaning  than  slavery  as  the  latter 
is  popularly  understood  in  this  country,''  decline  to  extend  that 
meaning  so  as  to  include  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  conform 
to  a  requirement  of  law  which,  as  the  court  go  on  to  hold,  is  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  States'  police  powers. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases^  it  was  held  that  the  denial  to  per- 
sons of  admission  to  the  accommodations  and  privileges  of  an 
inn,  a  public  conveyance  or  a  theater,  does  not  subject  him  to 
involuntary  servitude  "  or  tend  to  fasten  upon  him  any  badge 
of  slavery,"  and  that,  therefore,  Congress  had  no  power  under 
the  enforcement  clause  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  individuals  convicted  of  this  denial.  The 
authority  given  to  Congress  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was 
declared  to  be  not  the  power  "  to  adjust  what  may  be  called  the 
social  rights  of  men  and  races  in  the  community;  but  only  to 
declare  and  vindicate  t^ose  fundamental  rights  which  appertain 
to  the  essence  of  citizenship,  and  the  enjoyment  or  deprivation  of 
which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction  between  freedom  and 
slavery."  "  Mere  discriminations  on  account  of  race  or  color 
were  not  regarded  as  the  badge  of  slavery.  If,  since  that  time, 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  in  all  these  respects  has  become 
established  by  constitutional  enactment,  it  is  not  by  force  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  which  merely  abolishes  slavery,  but  by 
force  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments."  ^ 

S3  The  holding  or  returning  of  persons  to  peonage  has  been  declared  criminal 
by  act  of  Congress.        260,  270,  Act  of  March  4,  1909. 
33  16  Wall.  36  ;  21  L.  ed.  394. 
Si  109  U.  S.  3;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  18;  27  L.  ed.  835. 

S6  Justice  Harlan  dissented.  "  I  do  not  contend,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  invests  Congress  with  authority  by  legislation,  to  define 


1^  Ukiteb  States  CojrsxiTUTiOJfAL  Law, 

In  Flesfy  t,  Ferguson^  in  whicli  the  attempt  was  made  to  liave 
declared  void  as  contrary  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendmeat  a  law 
of  a  State  requiring  separate  accommodations  for  white  and 
colored  persons  on  the  railroads,  the  court  say:  "That  it  does 
not  conflict  with  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  .  ♦  •  is  too  clear 
for  argument,  *  .  .  A  statute  which  implies  merely  a  legal 
difttinction  hetween  the  white  and  colored  imces  —  a  distinction 
which  is  founded  in  the  color  of  th©  two  races^  and  which  mn^t 
always  exist  so  long  as  white  men  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
race  by  color  —  has  no  tendency  to  destroy  the  legal  equality  of 
the  two  races,  or  re-establish  a  state  of  involiintaty  servitude* 
Indeed  we  do  not  tinderstand  that  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  is 
strenuously  relied  upon  hy  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  this  con- 
nection." ^ 

BJid  tcgulate  the  entire  body  of  the  civil  ngbts  wbieh  citizens  enjoj^  or  may 
eirjoy,  in  ttic  fi«Teral  States,  But  I  hold  that  since  Bla^'ery^,  as  the  eoiirt  has 
repeatedly  declared^  was  the  moiring  or  prtncipai  cause  of  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment^  and  since  that  inBtitiiUon  rested  wholly  upon  tke  infeHorlty,  ss  a 
race*  of  those  hehl  in  bondagie^  their  freeflom  netje^sftrily  involved  immunity 
from,  and  protection  against  them  bemuse  of  their  race,  in  re&pect  of  such 
civil  rights  af  belong  to  freemen  of  other  racea," 

w  163  U,  a  537;  1*5  Sup,  Ct  Rep,  41  U  ed,  250. 

IT  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  majortty  of  the  court  that  the  ques* 
tioTi  was  one  not  open  to  argument,  Jn-itjce  Harlan  vignrouily  dv^ieiited  and 
<^ec!ared  that  the  judgment  irould  in  time  prove  as  pernicious  as  the  decision 
in  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  The  Thirteenth  Amnndment,  ho  declared,  **  not  only 
Btruck  down  the  iJifititution  of  slftVL*ry  pre^iuualv  exiiting  in  the  Uaited 
States^  hut  it  prevents  the  imposition  of  any  burdens  or  disabilities  that 
constitute  badges  of  slavery  or  servitTide."  To  the  arg'ument  that  the  act  in 
question  did  not  discriminate  between  the  race^,  that  what  it  forbade  to  th« 
one,  it  forbade  to  the  otber,  be  said  i  "  But  this  argument  does  not  meet  the 
difficulty*  Every  oi^e  knows  that  the  f^tatute  in  question  had  its  origin  in  the 
purpoee,  not  so  mnch  to  exclude  white  p^-rsons  from  railroad  car  a  occupied  by 
blncks,  as  to  exclude  colored  j>eople  from  conches  occupied  by  or  a5aig:ned  to 
white  persons/'  And  he  continued:  *'  It  ia  one  thing  for  railroad  carriers 
to  furnish,  or  to  be  required  by  law  to  furnish^  equal  accommodations  for  all 
whom  they  are  under  a  legal  duty  to  carry.  It  is  quite  another  thing  for 
(<9fvernment  to  forbid  citizens  of  the  white  and  black  races  from,  travelling  in 
tike  same  public  conveyance,  and  to  punish  officers  of  railroad  companies  for 
^rtnitting  persons  of  the  two  races  to  occupy  the  same  passenger  coach.  If 
m  State  can  pre^ribe  as  a  rule  of  civil  conduct^  that  whites  and  blaeka  shall 
AM  travel  aa  passengers  ill  the  mxm  railroad  coacht  why  may  it  not  eo 
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§  458.  Seamen. 

In  Eobertson  v.  Baldwin^  the  court  uplield  certain  ppovieions 
of  the  Jievised  Statutes  providing  for  the  appreheuBdon  of  desert- 
ing seamen,  and  the  compulsory  f  ulfihnent  by  them  of  their  con- 
tracts, as  not  in  violation  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment^® 

regulate  the  use  of  the  streets  of  its  cities  and  towns  us  to  compel  white 
citizens  to  keep  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  black  citizens  to  keep  on  the 
other?  Why  may  it  not,  upon  like  grounds,  punish  whites  and  blacks  who 
ride  together  in  street  cars  or  in  open  vehicles  on  a  public  road  or  street? 
Why  may  it  not  require  sheriffs  to  assign  whites  to  one  side  of  a  court-room 
md  blacks  to  the  other?  And  why  may  it  not  also  prohibit  the  commingling 
of  the  two  races  in  the  galleries  of  legislative  halls  or  in  public  assemblages 
oonvened  for  the  political  questions  of  the  day?  Further,  if  this  statute  of 
Louisiana  is  consistent  with  the  personal  liberty  of  citizens,  why  may  not  the 
State  require  the  separation  in  railroad  coaches  of  native  and  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Protestants  and  Itoman  Catholics?  " 

«165  U.  S.  275;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  326;  41  L.  ed.  715. 

» In  its  opinion  the  court  say :  "  The  question  whether  Sections  4598  and 
4509  conflict  with  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  forbidding  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude,  depends  upon  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  term  *  invol- 
untary servitude.*  Does  the  epithet  *  involuntary  *  attach  to  the  word  *  servi- 
tude* continuously,  and  make  illegal  any  service  which  becomes  involuntary 
at  any  time  during  its  existence ;  or  does  it  attach  only  at  the  inception  of  the 
senitude,  and  characterize  it  as  unlawful  because  unlawfully  entered  into? 
If  the  former  be  the  true  construction,  then  no  one,  not  even  a  soldier,  sailor, 
or  apprentice,  can  surrender  his  liberty  even  for  a  day;  and  the  soldier  may 
desert  his  regiment  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  and  the  sailor  abandon  his  ship  at 
any  intermediate  port  or  landing,  or  even  in  a  storm  at  sea,  provided  only  he 
can  find  means  of  escaping  to  another  vessel.  If  the  latter,  then  an  individual 
may,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  contract  for  the  surrender  of  his  personal 
liberty  for  a  definite  time  and  for  a  recognized  purpose,  and  subordinate  his 
going  and  coming  to  the  will  of  another  during  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
tract. .  .  Not  that  all  such  contracts  would  be  lawful,  but  that  a 
service  which  was  knowingly  and  willingly  entered  into  could  not  be  termed 
involuntary.  Thus  if  one  should  agree,  for  a  yearly  wage,  to  serve  another  in 
a  particular  capacity  during  his  life,  and  never  to  leave  his  estate  without 
his  consent,  the  contract  might  not  be  enforceable  for  the  want  of  a  legal 
remedy,  or  might  be  void  upon  the  grounds  of  public  policy,  but  the  servitude 
could  not  be  properly  termed  involuntary.  Such  agreements  for  a  limited 
personal  servitude  at  one  time  were  very  common  in  England,  and  by  statute 
of  June  27,  1793  (4  Geo.  IV,  chap.  34,  §  3)  it  was  enacted  that  if  any 
servant  in  husbandry  or  any  artificer,  calico  printer,  hands-craftsman,  miner> 
collier,  keelman,  pitman,  glassman,  potter,  laborer,  or  other  person,  should 
contract  to  serve  another  for  a  definite  time,  and  should  desert  such  service 
during  the  term  of  the  contract,  he  was  made  liable  to  a  criminal  punishment. 
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§        Contracts  for  Personal  Services:  Enforcement  of, 

Tti©  Thirteenth  Auietidiiieut  renders  unenf orceaUe  cDntracts  for 
poraoiial  servjcea,  sulta  for  damages  in  cases  of  breaches  of  such 
contracts  being  the  only  remedy  left  the  ones  to  whom  such  ser* 
vice*  have  been  promised.  A  more  doubtful  question  is  as  to  the 
power  of  the  States  or  of  the  United  Statea  to  provide  punish' 
menf  for  the  breach  of  contracts  for  personal  sen^ices.  Yurious 
cases  have  been  det^ided  in  the  state  and  federal  courts  with  refer- 
ence to  this  point.  Id  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine 
is  established  that  statutes  making  criminal  the  mere  breaoh  of 

Tli«*  brvaeU  of  a  eoninict  for  personfll  servke  hfti  not^  hownvert  be^n  reengnixed 
i£i  thia  countiy  as  Involving  a  liabiUty  to  criminal  punishment,  exo«pt  in  the 
caaefl  of  ioldiifr^^  sailora,  a^ml  possiblj  mine  others,  nor  would  public  opinion 
tolerate  a  sUtute  to  that  effect.  But  we  are  ako  of  op i Dion  that^  even  it  the 
contract  of  a  ^aman  could  be  conslderi-d  within  the  letter  of  the  Tliirteentb 
Am£»nijment,  it  i»  not,  witbin  its  Apirit*  a  eaie  of  involuntary  servitude.  The 
Ijiw  is  perfectly  well  settled  that  tbe  fir  At  ten  Amcntlnient^  of  the  Constitution, 
eomnicinlj  known  as  the  Bill  of  Ri^fUt*,  were  not  intended  to  lay  down  my 
novel  principles  of  government,  but  simply  to  embody  certain  guarflntie*  nnd 
injniiinities  which  we  had  inherited  from  our  English  aneeetorst  and  which  had 
fn*ni  time  inmiemioria]  been  subject  to  certain  well -recognised  esceptioiia 
ari«ing  from  the  necessities  of  tbe  case,  .  ,  .  The  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  tlu*  ThirttH^ntJi  Amendment  is  well  known  to  hare  been  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  a  state  of  alTair^  which  bad  ex.i;$ted  in  certain  States  of  the  Union 
■ince  tbe  foundation  of  the  govemnipnt,  while  the  addition  of  the  worda 
'  ui\'«luntary  servitude  '  was  m'ui  in  Butchers'  Benev.  Asso.  Crescent  City 
L.  S*,  L,  &  P.  Co  ("Slaughter  Mouse  Cafipa/^  15  Wa(L  36;  21  L.  ed.  3ft4), 
to  have  been  intended  to  cover  tJie  iy&tem  of  Mexloan  peona^  and  tbe  Chinese 
eoolie  trade^  the  pr«^?tical  revival  of  which  might  have  Ijcen  the  revival  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  under  a  difTerent  and  Ies3  offensive  name.  It  is  clear, 
bo^^ever*  that  the  amendment  was  not  intended  to  introduce  any  novel  dot? trine 
with  respect  to  certain  detfcriptiuns  of  service  which  have  always  been  treated 
ai  exceptions, —  such  as  military  and  naval  enlistment-*. —  or  to  the  right  of 
parents  and  guardians  as  to  their  minor  children  or  wards.  The  amendment, 
hoWf»ver,  makes  no  distinction  betweon  a  public  and  a  private  service*  To 
Bay  that  persans  engaged  in  a  public  service  are  not  within  the  amendment  is 
to  admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  its  general  language,  and  the  further 
question  is  at  once  presented,  Where  ahnll  the  line  be  drawn?  We  know  of  no 
better  answer  to  make  than  to  say  tlint  services  which  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  treated  as  exceptional  shall  not  be  regarded  as  within  its  pur- 
view. Prom  the  earUeBt  historical  fieriod  the  contract  of  the  sailor  has  been 
treated  as  an  evceptional  one  and  involving  to  a  certain  extent,  the  aun^nder 
€»f  Ills  personal  libtirty  during  the  Ule  of  the  contract*" 
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contract  is  void  as  in  violation  of  the  amendment ;  but  that  where 
such  breach  involves  deliberate  fraud,  as  for  example,  where  pre- 
payment for  the  services  has  been  made  and  received,  the  law  will 
be  sustained,  even  though  the  effort  may  be,  by  intimidation,  to 
compel  the  performance  of  the  promised  services. 

Equity  courts  would  also  undoubtedly  feel  themselves  justified 
in  issuing  orders  restraining  servants  from  quitting  work  at  a 
time  that  will  endanger  human  life  or  limb,  or,  indeed,  will  cause 
unnecessary  or  irremediable  pecuniary  loss  to  the  employer.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  train  hands  of  a  railway  company  might  be  for- 
bidden to  leave  their  employment  before  bringing  their  train  to 
its  destination,  or  at  least  to  some  station  where  additional  hands 
might  be  obtained  to  operate  the  train,**^ 

40  Freund,  Police  Power,  IfS  333,  452.  See  especially  Toledo,  etc.,  R.  CO.  v. 
Penn.  Co.,  54  Fed.  Rep.  730;  Arthur  y.  Oakes,  63  Fed.  Rep.  310. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 


DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW. 

§  460.  Due  Process  of  Law:  DeBnition  of. 

By  the  Fifth  Aineiidm&nt  the  prohibitioB  is  laid  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Go\*erBment  that  no  person  shall  be  ,  *  ,  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  withont  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
priTate  property  he  taken  for  public  use,  without  jnst  compensa- 
tion/' By  the  Fonrtecnth  Amendment  a  similar  prohibition  with 
reference  to  the  deprivation  of  life,  liberty  or  property  is  laid 
upon  the  States.' 

In  almost  e\*ery  chapter  of  this  treatise  it  has  been  necessary  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  these  prohibitions  with  reference  to  the 
exercise  of  specific  powers  by  the  federal  or  state  governments. 
In  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  de- 
termine simply  the  general  intent  and  scope  of  the  phrase  due 
process  of  law."^ 

The  specific  enumeration  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  other  per- 
sonal rights  furnishes  possible  ground  for  arguing  that  such 
enumerated  rights  are  not  included  within  the  general  proviaion 
as  to  due  process  of  law,  but  it  is  sufficiently  established  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  In  other  words,  the  scope  of  due  process  of  law 
is  to  be  determined  independently  of  Uie  specific  guarantee  of 
other  rightSp  Thus  in  Chicago,  etc.,  H,  Co.  Cliioago^  due  process 
of  law  was  held  to  prevent  the  States  from  taking  private  projjerty 

iTli€  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  due  process  of  law  "  as  employed  in  the  Fifth 
and  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendments}  would  seem  id  be  the  same^  It  U  true 
that  In  French  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Co.  (181  U.  S.  3^24;  21  i>up.  Ct.  Rep.  625  j 
45  L»  e<L  870),  the  court  say  that  it  mav  be  that  quesftiona  may  ari&e  in 
which  difTerent  const  njctioitii  and  applicatiotis  of  their  provisions  may 
proper/'  but  ao  far  as  the  aiithor  aware,  such  a  contingency  has  not  yet 
Arisen^  and  it  is  ditlkult  to  seie  how  one  may  ariie. 

iFor  a  general  treatlae  on  tbia  subject  iec  MoGehee,  Dm  Process  of  LaWp 
publifhed  in  1006. 

a  106  U.  S<  226;  IT  Sup.  Ct  Eep.  681 ;  41  L,  ed.  970. 
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for  a  public  luse  without  just  compensation,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  is  specifically  forbidden  in  the  Fifth  Amendment 

No  complete  and  rigid  definition  of  due  process  of  law  has  been 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  possible  to  give  one.  "  Few  phrases  in  the  law  are  so  elusive 
of  exact  apprehension  as  this,"  the  court  declare  in  the  recent 
case  of  Twining  v.  Tfew  Jersey,*  and  add :  "  This  court  has  al-*' 
ways  declined  to  give  a  comprAensive  definition  of  it,  and  has 
preferred  that  its  full  meaning  should  be  gradually  ascertained 
by  the  process  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  in  the  course  of  the 
decisions  of  cases  as  they  arise.*' 

The  court,  however,  go  on  to  say:  "  There  are  certain  general 
principles,  well-  settled,  however,  which  narrow  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion, and  may  serve  as  helps  to  correct  conclusions.  These 
principles  grow  out  of  the  proposition  universally  accepted  by 
American  courts  on  the  authority  of  Coke,  that  the  words  *  due 
process  of  law '  are  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  words  *  law  of 
the  land,'  contained  in  that  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  which  pro- 
vides that  *  no  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seized, or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  wise  destroyed ;  nor  shall  we 
go  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.'  "  ^ 

In  Hagar  v.  Reclamation  Dist®  it  is  said :  "  It  is  suflBcient  to 
say  that  by  due  process  of  law  is  meant  one  which,  following  the 
forms  of  law,  is  appropriate  to  the  case  and  just  to  the  parties  to 
be  affected.  It  must  be  pursued  in  the  ordinary  mode  prescribed 
by  law,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  parties,  it  must  give 
them  an  opportimity  to  be  heard  recpecting  the  justness  of  the 
judgment  sought.  The  clause,  therefore,  means  that  there  can  be 
no  proceeding  against  life,  liberty,  or  property  which  may  result 
in  deprivation  of  either,  without  the  observance  of  those  general 

4  211  U.  S.  78;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  14;  53  L.  ed.  97. 

5  Citing  Muray  v.  Hoboken  Land  Co.,  18  How.  272;  16  L.  ed.  372;  Davidson 
V.  New  Orleans,  96  U.  S.  97;  24  L.  ed.  616;  Jones  v.  Robbins,  8  Gray,  329; 
Cooley,  Const,  Linu,  7th  ed.,  500;  McGehee,  Due  Process  of  Law,  16. 

«  111  U.  S.  701;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  663;  28  L.  ed.  569. 
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rules  establisLecl  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence  for  tbe  security 
of  private  rights/' 

By  the  law  of  the  land/'  sajs  Webster  in  a  much  quoted 
paragraph,  "  is  most  clearly  intended  the  genera!  law  which  hears 
before  it  condemns;  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry  and  renders 
judgment  only  after  trial*  The  meaning  is  that  e%^ery  citizen  ^ 
shall  hold  his  life,  liberty  and  property  and  immunities  under  the 
protection  of  general  rules  which  govern  society.  Everything 
which  may  pass  under  the  form  of  an  enactment  is  not  law  of  the 
laud/'  ^ 

Due  process  of  law  requires  the  adjudicating  court  to  have 
jurisdiction  both  of  the  parties  and  of  the  subject-matter,  "  To 
give  such  proceedings  any  validity,  there  must  be  a  tribunal  com- 
petent by  its  constitution,  that  is,  by  the  law  of  its  creation^  to 
pass  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit"  ^ 

In  Giozza  v*  Tiernan*  the  court  say;  Due  process  of  law 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Amendment  is  secured  if  the  laws 
operate  on  all  alike,  and  do  not  subject  the  individual  to  an  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  the  powers  of  government/' 

In  ilispouri  Pacific  Ey>  v.  Humes^^  the  court,  with  reference 
to  the  limitations  laid  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  upon  the  States,  say:  "If  tlie  laws  enacted  by  a 
St^ate  be  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislative  power^  and 
their  enforcement  be  attended  with  the  observance  of  those  gen* 
eral  rules  which  our  syat4?m  of  jurisprudence  prescribes  for  the 
security  of  private  rights^  the  harshness,  injustice,  and  oppressive 
character  of  such  laws  will  not  invalidate  them  as  affecting  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law/* 

§  461,  Historical  Inquiry  not  Conclusive* 

In  large  measure,  the  specific  contents  of  the  phrase  '*doe 
process  of  law"  are  to  be  ascertained  by    an  examination  of  those 

iDartinouth  CoU.  v.  Woodward^  4  Wli,  518;  4  L.  ed,  629* 
tPennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U,  S.  714;  24  L.  ed.  565. 
•  143  U.  S.  657;  13  Sup,  Ct.  H^p.  721;  37  L,  ed.  599. 
1*115  U,  S.  512;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  110;  2d  L.  ed.  403- 
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settled  usages  and  modes  of  proceedings  existing  in  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  England  before  the  emigration  of  our  ancestors, 
and  shown  not  to  have  been  unsuited  to  their  civil  and  political 
condition  by  having  been  acted  on  by  them  after  the  settlement 
of  this  country."  " 

But  this  historical  method  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  not  to  be  exclusively  resorted  to,  or  when  restortod  to,  the 
court  concluded  thereby.  That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  a  given 
procedure  is  not  to  be  found  accepted  in  English  and  prior  Ameri- 
can practice  is  not  to  be  held  as  conclusively  determining  it  not 
to  be  due  process  of  law.  If  the  procedure  under  examination  can 
be  shown  to  preserve  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  protection  to  the  individual,  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  intended  to  secure,  its  novelty  will  not  vitiate  it 
Thus  in  Hurtado  v.  California/^  in  which  substitution  by  the 
State  of  prosecution  by  information  in  lieu  of  indictment  was 
recognized  as  valid,  the  court  declare  that  a  true  philosophy  of 
American  personal  liberty  and  individual  right  permits  "  a 
progressive  growth  and  wise  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  and 
situations  of  the  forms  and  processes  found  fit  to  give  from  time 
to  time  new  expression  and  greater  effect  to  modem  ideas  of  self- 
government;"  and  that  "this  flexibility  or  capacity  for  growth 
and  adaptation  is  the  peculiar  boast  and  excellence  of  the  common 
law."  "It  follows,"  the  argument  concludes,  "  that  any  legal 
proceeding  enforced  by  public  authority,  whether  sanctioned  by 
age  and  custom,  or  newly  devised  in  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  in  furtherance  of  the  general  public  good,  which 
regards  and  preserves  these  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  must 
be  held  to  be  due  process  of  law."  And  in  Twining  v.  New 
Jersey*^  the  court  declare  that  to  adopt  the  principle  that  a  pro- 
cedure established  in  English  law  at  the  time  of  the  emigration 
and  brought  to  this  country  and  practised  here  by  our  ancestors 
is  necessarily  an  element  in  due  process  of  law  would  be  to  fasten 

11  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  211  U.  S.  78;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  14;  63  L.  ed.  97. 

12  110  U.  S.  516;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  Ill;  28  L.  ed.  232. 

13  2Il  U.  S'  78;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  14;  53  L.  ed.  97. 
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fh^  prrMdme  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  npon 
AoMrie^n  jnrispmdenoe  like  a  straight  jacket  which  could  only 
rmU)Onened  by  constitntional  amendment  It  wotdd  be,  as  de- 
d4ir^/l  by  J  notice  Matthews  in  Hnrtado  v.  California,  ^  to  deny 
^tffy  /jiiali'ty  of  the  law  but  its  age,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of 
ifmgret»  Cff  improvement.^ 

f  4IKL  Rules  of  Evidence  and  Procedure  May  Be  Changed. 

Tbtii  it  has  been  held  that^  so  long  as  the  fundamental  rights 
^  Ktigants  to  a  fair  trial,  as  regards  notice,  opportunity  to  pre- 
teat  evidence,  etc.,  and  adequate  relief  are  provided,  and  specific 
nqatremenU  of  the  Constitution  are  not  violated,  Congress  has  a 
fun  diacretion  as  to  the  form  of  the  trial  or  adjudication,  and  the 
character  of  the  remedy  to  be  furnished.  Thus,  the  States  not 
being  bound  by  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Amendments,  grand 
and  petit  juries  may  be  dispensed  with  ly  them.^*^  So  also,  within 
limits,  legislatures  may  determin  what  evidence  shall  be  received, 
and  the  effect  of  that  evidence,  so  long  as  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  parties  are  preserved^* 

Xo  person  has  a  vested  right  to  a  particular  remedy.  "  The 
State  has  full  control  over  the  procedure  in  its  courts,  both  in 
etvil  and  criminal  cases,  subject  only  to  the  qualification  that  such 
procedure  must  not  work  a  denial  of  fundamental  rights,  or  con- 
flict with  specific  and  applicable  provisions  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution.'' "  Statutes  of  limitations,  if  reasonable,  are  not  uncon- 
stitutional as  denial  of  property  or  contractural  rights.  The 

M8ee  also.Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366;  18  Sup.  Ct  Eep.  383;  42 
L  ed.  780.  \ 

IS  Hnrtado  v.  California,  110  U.  S.  516;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  Ill;  28  L.  ed.  232; 
]laxii«D  T.  Dow,  176  U.  S.  581;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  448  ;  44  L.  ed.  697. 

vSee  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  U.  S.  698;  13  Sup.  Ct  Rep. 
1016;  37  L.  ed.  905,  and  authorities  there  cited.  In  Adams  y.  New  York  (192 
U.  8.  585;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  372;  48  L.  ed.  575),  it  was  held  that  due  process 
of  kw  ws8  not  denied  by  a  state  law  making  possession  of  policy  slips  prima 
fteie  eridcnce  of  "  possession  thereof  knowingly,'*  and  as  such  a  crime. 

» Brown  V.  New  Jersey,  176  U.  S.  172;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  77;  44  L.  ed.  119. 
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authorities  as  to  this  are  so  uniform  and  numerous  as  not  to  need 
citation. 

In  Twining  v.  New  Jersey*®  it  is  declared  that  due  process  of 
law  does  not  include  exemption  of  an  accused  from  compulsory 
self-incrimination. 

In  Hammond  Packing  Co.  v.  Arkansas*^  it  was  held  that  due 
process  of  law  is  not  denied  by  a  state  court  striking  from  the 
files  the  answer  of  a  foreign  corporation  and  rendering  a  judg- 
ment by  default  against  it,  as  permitted  by  state  law  when  the 
defendant  disobeys  an  order  to  secure  the  attendance  as  witnesses 
of  certain  of  its  officers  and  agents,  and  the  production  of  papers 
and  documents  in  their  possession  or  control. 

The  case  was  distinguished  from  that  of  Hovey  v.  Elliott?^  in 
which  it  had  been  held  a  denial  of  due  process  for  a  court,  as  a 
punishment  for  contempt,  based  upon  a  refusal  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  court,  to  deny  a  right  of  the  defendant  to  defend,  and  to 
give  judgment  without  more  ado  to  the  plaintiff.  The  court  in 
the  Hammond  case  say:  "  Hovey  v.  Elliott  involved  a  denial  of 
all  right  to  defend  as  a  mere  punishment  This  case  presents  a 
failure  by  the  defendant  to  produce  what  we  must  assume  was 
material  evidence  in  its  possession,  and  a  resulting  striking  out  of 
an  answer  and  a  default.  The  proceeding  here  taken  may,  there- 
fore, find  its  sanction  in  the  undoubted  right  of  the  lawmaking 
power  to  create  a  presumption  of  the  fact  as  to  the  bad  faith  and 
untruth  of  an  answer  to  be  gotten  from  the  suppression  or  failure 
to  produce  the  proof  ordered,  when  such  proof  concerned  the  right- 
ful decision  of  the  cause.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  striking  out 
of  the  answer  and  default  was  a  punishment,  but  it  was  only 
remotely  so,  as  the  generating  source  of  the  power  was  the  right 
to  create  a  presumption  flowing  from  the  failure  to  produce.  The 
difference  between  mere  punishment,  as  illustrated  in  Hovey  v. 
Elliott,  and  the  power  exerted  in  this,  is  as  follows:  In  the 
former,  due  process  of  law  was  denied  by  the  refusal  to  hear.  In 

18  211  U.  S.  78;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  14;  53  L.  ed.  97. 

15  212  U.  S.  322;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  370;  53  L.  ed.  530. 

JO  167  U.  S.  409;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  841;  42  L.  ed.  220. 
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§  464.  Confronting  Witnesses. 

It  is  not  essential  to  due  process  of  law  that  in  criminal  causes 
the  accused  shall  be  confronted  at  the  time  of  trial  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him.  This  is  specifically  required  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  in  the  federal  courts,  but  in  West  v.  Louisiana^  it  is 
held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  lay  this  obligation 
upon  the  States.  In  this  case  the  court  admitted  a  deposition  of  a 
witness  not  present  at  the  trial,  but  which  had  been  given  at  a 
preliminary  examination  at  which  the  accused  was  present  and 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine.^ 

§  465.  Trial  in  Courts  of  Law  not  EssentiaL 

It  is  not  essential  to  due  process  of  law  that  proceedings  and 
adjudications,  though  admittedly  of  a  judicial  nature,  should  be 
had  in  courts  of  law.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  admin- 
istrative, boards  or  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are 
compelled  to  consider  and  decide  upon  matters  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter, and,  provided  an  adequate  opportunity  is  offered  to  the 
parties  to  appear  and  defend,  due  process  of  law  is  not  denied  by 
making  the  administrative  determinations  they  reach  conclusive 
and  not  open  to  further  consideration  in  the  courts,  except,  of 
course,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officers  or  boards 
in  question,  or  as  to  whether  adequate  notice  and  opportunity  to 

2«  194  U.  S.  258;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  050;  48  L.  ed.  965. 

25  The  court  say :  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  federal  right  of  the  plain- 
tiflfs  in  error  was  violated  by  admitting  this  deposition  in  evidence.  Its 
admission  was  but  a  slight  extension  of  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  even 
as  contended  for  by  counsel.  The  extension  is  not  of  such  a  fundamental 
character  as  to  deprive  the  accused  of  due  process  of  law.  It  is  neither 
so  unreasonable  nor  improper  as  to  substantially  aflfect  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused party,  or  to  fundamentally  impair  those  general  rights  which  are  secured 
to  him  by  the  XIV  Amendment.  Tlie  accused  has,  as  held  by  the  state 
court  in  such  case,  been  once  confronted  with  the  witness,  and  has  had 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  him,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  when  the 
State  cannot  procure  the  attendance  of  the  witness  at  the  trial,  and  he  is  a 
non-resident  and  is  permanently  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  that  his 
deposition  might  be  read  equally  as  well  as  when  his  attendance  could  not 
be  enforced  because  of  death  or  of  illness,  or  his  evidence  given  by  reason 
of  insanity." 
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dofeiid  lias  Wen  given  tlie  parties  affected*  In  shortj  due  process 
is  not  HLWaaarily  judicial  process."^  This  iubject  is  more  fully 
dis<!U9sed  in  Chapter  LXIV  of  this  treati^* 

§  466.  Unessential  Statutory  Formaliti^ 

The  mere  failure  to  comply  with  certain  formalities  prescribed 
by  a  state  law  is  not^  without  reference  to  wkat  tbose  formalities 
are,  a  denial  of  due  process^  **  When»  tben,  a  state  court  decides 
that  a  particular  formality  was  or  was  not  essential  under  a  state 
statute,  such  dex^ision  presents  no  federal  question^  providing 
always  that  the  statute  as  thus  eoastrued  does  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  by  depriving  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  This  paramount  requirement  being  fulfilled^ 
as  to  other  matters  the  state  interpretation  of  its  own  law  ia  con- 
trolling and  decisive***  ^ 

§  467.  Fixed  Interpretation  of  Laws  not  Guaranteed, 

So  also  it  has  been  held  that  due  process  of  law  does  not  protect 
the  individual  who^  in  obedience  to  an  interpretation  giv^  by 
executive  officers  to  a  statute,  takes  action  which  is  later  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  unwarranted  by  that  statute.  Thus,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  gtate  tax  law  the  court  in  Thompson  v.  Kentncky**  de- 
clare: Ihie  process  of  law  does  not  assure  to  m  taxpayer  the 
interpretation  of  laws  by  the  executive  officers  of  a  State  as  against 
their  interpretation  by  the  courts  of  a  State^  or  relief  from  the 
consequences  of  a  misinterpretation  by  either,  ♦  *  .  It  is  the 
province  of  the  courts  to  interpret  the  laws  of  the  State j  and  he 
who  acta  under  them  must  take  his  chance  of  being  in  accord  with 
the  final  decision.  And  this  is  a  hazard  under  every  law^  and 
from  which  or  the  consequences  of  which  we  know  of  no  security.'* 

SiReetE  V.  3Iichigiui,  ISS  U-  S,  505  ;  23  Sup.  Ct,  Bep.  ZOO;  47  L.  ed,  563, 
See  also  Davidson  v,  New  Orleaos^  96  U.  S-  97;  24  Ia  e^d.  616;  Mnrray'a  Leasee 
V.  Hobok<^ii  Land  Co.,  18  Hw.  272;  IS  ed.  3T2;  Wilsoa  t.  Narth  Carolina, 
m  U.  R  18  Sup,  Ct,  Rep.  435;  42  L.  ed.  SfiS, 

JiCastiJIo  V,  McCf>nnko,  168       S,  674;  IS  Sap*  CL  lUp,  t29;  42  L, 
Bm  ftlso  French      Tajlor,  m  U.  S.  274;  26  Sup.  CL  Eep.  76;  50 
ISO. 

»m  U.  S.  340;  28  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  533;  52  L.  ed,  822. 
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§  468.  Due  Process  and  Substantive  Rights. 

In  tbe  discussion  thus  far  had  as  to  the  meaning  of  due  process, 
only  its  procedural  or  adjective  side  has  been  emphasized.  We 
turn  now  to  examine  in  how  far  substantive  rights  are  secured  to 
the  individual  by  the  process  clauses.^ 

§  469.  Per  Legem  Terrae. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  phrase  due  process  of  law  is  histor- 
ically related  to  and  derived  from  the  phrase  "  per  legem  terrae  " 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  that  the  provisions  of  that  fundamental 
document  were  intended,  and  have  since  been  treated  as  a  limita- 
tion not  on  the  legislature  but  upon  the  executive  and  the  courts. 
The  provision  per  legem  terras  thus  means  in  the  English  law  that 
the  individaul  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property 
by  arbitrary  acts,  unsupported  by  existing  law,  whether  common 
or  statutory,  by  the  King  or  his  courts.  But  that  the  law  is  sub- 
ject to  change  at  the  will  of  Parliament  is  not  and  has  not  been 
doubted.^^  The  property  rights  of  the  individual  were  thus  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  and  have  since  remained, 
subject  to  the  plenary  legislative  power  of  Parliament. 

There  is  thus  some  historical  ground  for  holding  that,  in  the 
absence  of  explicit  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  due  process 
clauses  of  the  federal  Constitution  were  not  intended  as  a  re- 
straint, the  one  upon  Congress,  and  the  other  upon  the  state  l^s- 
latures. 

§  470.  Distinction  between  English  and  American  Constitu- 
tional Doctrines. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  the  general  purpose  of  written 
constitutions  in  the  United  States,  if  not  originally  in  all  cases, 
has  come  to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  Magna  Charta.  In 

29 See  University  of  Penn.  Law  Review  (LVIII:  191),  article  "The  Due 
Process  Clauses  and  the  Substance  of  Individual  Rights,"  and  American  Law 
Review  (XLIII:  926)  for  arguments  that  due  process  should  have  been  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  matters  of  procedure. 

80  The  very  few  dicta  to  the  contrary,  as  for  example,  that  of  Coke  in 
Bonham's  Case  (8  Coke,  115)  are  without  weight. 
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this  country  our  written  instniments  of  govemment  and  their 
accompanjiug  Bills  of  Rights  have  for  their  aim  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  of  government,  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  and  judicial^  and  it  is,  there* 
fore^  quite  proper  to  hold  that  the  requirement  of  due  process  of 
law  should  not  only  prohibit  executive  and  judicial  ofEeers  from 
proceeding  against  the  individualj  except  in  conformity  with  the 
procedural  requirements  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  chapter^  but  also  operate  to  nullify  legislative  acts 
which  provide  for  the  taking  of  private  property  without  oompen- 
sation^  or  life  or  liberty  without  cause,  or^  in  general,  for  execu- 
tive or  judicial  action  against  the  individual  of  an  arbitrary  !>f 
clearly  unjust  and  oppressive  character. 

In  1869  in  Hepburn  v.  Griswold^'  the  Supreme  Court  took 
definitely  the  view  that  Congress  was  restrained  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

With  reference  to  the  inhibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
there  was  never  any  doubt  that  they  restrained  the  legislative 
power  of  the  States.  In  Ex  parte  Virginia^^  it  was  held  that  these 
inhibitions  might  be  violated  by  a  state  court  which,  though  not 
directed  so  to  do  by  a  state  statute,  sbould  in  fact  in  its  .procedure 
or  by  its  orders  impair  the  rights  sought  to  be  protected ;  and  the 
flat  doctrine  is  laid  down  that  all  the  departments  of  the  state 
governments  are  restrained  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
court  say :  '*'A  State  acta  by  its  legislature,  and  its  executive,  or 
its  judicial  authorities.  It  can  ajct  in  no  other  way.  The  con- 
stitutional provision,  therefore,  must  mean  that  no  agency  of  the 
State,  *  *  *  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Whoever,  by  virtue  of  public 
position,  under  a  state  government,  deprives  another  of  property, 
Kfe,  or  liberty,  witlioxit  due  process  of  law,  or  denies  or  takes  away 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  violates  the  constitutional  inhi- 
bition." 

In  Hurtado     California,®^  decided  in  1884,  the  argument  that 

*i  8  WalU  003-  19  U  ed,  513. 
saiOO  L\  S.  33iM  25  L.  ed.  67C. 

MUD  U.  S-  5Itf;  4  Sup,  Ct  Hep.  Ill;  2S  L.  ed.  232. 
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tlie  provisions  of  our  Bills  of  Rights  restrain  the  l^slature,  is 
given  in  full,  the  distinction  between  English  and  American  con- 
stitutional doctrines  in  this  respect  being  emphasized.^ 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  is  apparent  that  a  court  by  the 
decision  which  it  renders  may  deny  due  process  of  law  to  the 
individual  either  by  applying  (instead  of  declaring  void)  a  law 

MThe  court  say:  "The  concefisions  of  Magna  Charta  were  wrung  from  the 
King  as  guaranties  against  the  oppressions  and  usurpations  of  his  prerogative. 
It  did  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  barons  to  provide  security  against  their 
own  body  or  in  favor  of  the  Commons  by  limiting  the  power  of  Parliament; 
80  that  bills  of  attainder,  ew  post  facto  laws,  laws  declaring  forfeitures  of 
estates,  and  other  arbitrary  Acts  of  legislation  which  occur  so  frequently  in 
English  history,  were  never  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the  land ; 
for  notwithstanding  what  was  attributed  to  Lord  Coke  in  Bonham's  Case 
(8  Coke,  115,  118a)  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  over  the  common  law  waa 
absolute,  even  against  common  right  and  reason.  The  actual  and  practical 
security  for  English  liberty,  against  legislative  tyranny  was  the  power  of 
a  free  public  opinion  represented  by  the  Commons.  In  this  country  written 
constitutions  were  deemed  essential  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  power  delegated  to  their  governments, 
and  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  were  incorporated  into  bills  of  rights. 
They  were  limitations  upon  all  the  powers  of  government,  legislative  as  well 
as  executive  and  judicial.  ...  It  is  not  every  Act,  legislative  in  form,  that 
is  law.  Law  is  something  more  than  mere  will  exerted  as  an  act  of  power. 
It  must  be  not  a  special  rule  for  a  particular  person  or  a  particular  case, 
but,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  familiar  definition,  'The  general 
law,  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condemns,  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and 
renders  judgment  only  after  trial,'  so  '  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life, 
liberty,  property  and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules 
which  govern  society,'  and  thus  excluding,  as  not  due  process  of  law.  Acts  of 
attainder.  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  Acts  of  confiscation,  Acts  reversing 
judgments  and  Acts  directly  transferring  one  man's  estate  to  another,  legis- 
lative judgments  and  decrees,  and  other  similar  special,  partial  and  arbitrary 
exertions  of  power  under  the  forms  of  li^gislation.  Arbitrary  power,  enforcing 
its  edicts  to  the  injury  of  persons  and  property  of  its  subjects,  is  not  law, 
whether  manifested  as  the  decree  of  a  personal  monarch  or  of  an  impersonal 
multitude." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tendency  at  first  was  to  restrict  the  in- 
hibitions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  thus 
reversing  the  English  practice  which  reetricted  the  provisions  of  Ma^na  Charta 
nnd  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  executive  and  the  courts;  and  that  it  is  only 
since  Ex  parte  Virginia  (100  U.  S.  339;  25  L.  ed.  676)  that  it  haa  been 
clearly  held  that  the  courts  and  the  executive  agent  of  the  States,  may  by 
arbitrary  action  upon  their  part  deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law  or  deny  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
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wMch  deprives  a  suitor  of  a  procedural  or  substantive  right,  or 
hj  so  construing  a  law  so  as  to  give  to  it  tbia  effect  In  either  of 
these  cases  a  oonstitutioiial  right  is  involved  upon  which  to  base 
an  appeal  from  the  state  courts  to  the  federal  Supreme  Cotirt 

§  471.  Doctrine  Adapted  that  Due  Process  Includes  Substantive 

Rights. 

In  C.J  B,  &  Q.  R  K.  Co,  v,  Chicago^  the  court  say  in  language 
leaving  no  room  for  doul)!: :  ^^In  our  opiuioUj  a  judgment  of  a  state 
court,  even  if  it  be  authorized  by  statute,  whereby  private  prop- 
erty is  taken  for  the  State  or  under  its  direction  for  public  usoj 
without  compensation  made  or  secured  to  the  owner^  xs^  upon  prin- 
ciple and  authority,  wanting  in  the  due  process  of  law  required 
by  the  Fourteenth  Ameudnieiit" 

When,  however,  the  complaint  is  merely  that  a  state  court  has 
erroneously  decided  the  facts  of  a  case,  all  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  it  being  regular  and  sufficient,  no  claim  of  a  denial  of 
due  process  can  be  set  up.  In  Central  Land  Co.  v*  Laidley^*^  the 
court  state  this  doctrine,  saying;  When  the  parties  have  been 
fully  heard  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  an  er- 
roneous decision  of  a  state  court  does  not  deprive  the  nnsuccessful 
party  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  within  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes."'^ 

§  472.  Erroneous  Interpretation  of  the  Law. 

It  b,  however,  possibly  arguable,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
doctrine  just  stated,  a  claim  that  due  process  of  law  has  been  de- 
nied may  be  set  up  when  a  court  has  refused  to  the  defeated 
litigant  the  benefit  of  the  existing  law  controlling  the  matter  in 

32  166  U,  S.  220;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  581;  41  L.  ed.  970. 
»  150      S,  103 1  Ifl  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  80;  40  L.  ed.  OL 

n  Citing  Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92  U.  S.  90 ;  23  L,  ed.  678 ;  Head  v.  Amoskeag 
Hfg.  Co,,  113  U.  S.  D;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  441;  28  Ll  ed.  889;  Morley  v.  Lake 
Shore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  146  U.  S,  162;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  64;  36  K  ed.  925; 
Eer^nmim  v.  Bjwiker,  157  U.  S,  655;  15  Sup.  CL  Rep.  727;  30  L.  ed,  845. 
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suit  by  giving  a  clearly  erroneous  interpretation  either  to  a  stat- 
ute, or  to  the  common  law. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  the  argument  is  that  the  litigant 
has  the  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  existing  law  defining  and  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  the  rights  involved ;  and  that  while  it 
be  true  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
state  courts  to  determine  what  that  law  is,  yet,  when  they  give  an 
interpretation  to  a  statute  which  is  clearly  unreasonable,  or 
stronger  still,  when  they  reverse  a  prior  and  well-established  in- 
terpretation, the  federal  Supreme  Court  may  assume  jurisdiction 
on  error  and  hold  that  due  process  of  law  has  been  denied.  In 
other  words,  it  may  be  argued  that  just  as  a  legislative  act  is  void 
when,  to  sustain  its  constitutionality,  is  required  a  construction 
of  the  Constitution  under  which  it  is  enacted  which  is  beyond 
reason,  so  here,  the  federal  court  will  reverse  the  decision  of  a 
state  court  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  law  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  federal  court,  is  beyond  reason,  or  clearly  in  amend- 
ment of  a  previously  established  rule. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
repudiated  tiie  doctrine  as  above  set  forth;  but  upon  the  other 
hand,  there  are  several  cases  in  which  the  decision  reached,  and 
even  the  language  em.ployed  has  seemed  to  imply  a  recognition 
of  it^ 

In  Scott  v.  McNeal,^®  a  case  coming  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
writ  of  error  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  upon  the  ground  that  the  judgment  therein  denied  due 
process  of  law  to  the  plaintiff  in  error,  the  federal  court  held 
that  it  was  "  no  more  bound  by  that  [the  state]  court's  construc- 
tion of  a  statute  of  the  Territory  or  of  the  State,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  statute  provided  for  the  notice  required  to 
constitute  due  process  of  law,  than  when  the  question  is  whether 
the  statute  created  a  contract  which  has  been  impaired  by  a  sub- 

38  Upon  this  point  see  the  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Sdiofield  entitled 
"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  Enforcement  of  State  Law 
by  State  Courts,"  in  the  Illinoia  Law  RevieWy  III,  195  (Nov.  1908). 

39  154  U.  S.  34;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  1108;  38  L.  ed.  896. 
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sequent  law  of  tlie  State,  or  whether  the  original  liability  created 
by  the  statute  was  such  that  a  judgmetit  upon  it  haa  not  been  given 
due  faith  and  credit  in  the  courts  of  another  State.  In  every  such 
case,  this  court  must  decide  for  itself  the  true  coustructiou  of  the 
etatute/' 

In  this  case  the  state  court  had  held^  that^  under  a  state  statute^ 
the  appointment  by  a  probate  court  of  an  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  a  person,  believed  dead,  but  in  fact  alive,  was  valid  as  to 
binij  although  he  had  rec^eived  no  notice  thereof-  "  Xo  judgment," 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  say,  is  due  process  of  law^  if  ren- 
dered without  jurisdiction  in  the  court  or  without  notice  to  the 
party," 

As  to  the  correctness  of  this  last  statement  there  can  b©  no 
doubt,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
hold  that,  because  the  state  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  state  court, 
permitted  this  to  be  done,  it  was  to  be  held  void.  Rather,  it  held 
that  it  would  not  follow  the  decision  of  the  state  court  which  gave 
to  the  state  law  this  effect*  In  short,  the  federal  courts  in  effect, 
said  that  the  state  court  had,  by  an  erroneous  decision  of  what  the 
state  law  was,  deprived  the  plaintiff  in  error  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  error  upon  the  part  of 
the  state  court  was  one  which  permitted  the  state  probate  court 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  party  over  whom  it  had  not  ob- 
tained jurisdiction,  and  that  thus  an  essential  requirement  of  due 
process  upon  its  procedural  side  was  diareganled.  The  case  was 
not,  therefore,  one  in  wliich  the  federal  court  had  held  that  a  mere 
error  upon  the  part  of  a  state  court,  whether  by  way  of  a  miscon- 
struction of  a  statute,  or  the  reversal  of  an  earlier  construction  of 
a  statute,  or  a  novel  determination  of  the  common  law,  operated 
as  a  denial  to  the  defeated  party  of  his  right  to  the  benefit  of  the 
state  law  at  the  time  his  right  of  action  or  other  property  right 
accrued. 

In  Chicago,  B.  &  Q,  B,  Co,  v.  Chicago,*^  however,  a  case  coming 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 


«16fl  Up  S.  226  J  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  581;  41  L,  ed.  079. 
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the  State  of  IHinois,  this  step  seems  to  have  been  taken.  In  this 
case  the  constitutionality  of  a  state  law  was  not  involved,  the  only 
question  being  whether  by  an  award  sustained  in  the  state  court 
of  one  dollar  of  damages  to  the  plaintiflF  company  as  con\pensa- 
tion  for  valuable  property  taken  for  a  public  use,  it  had  been 
deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  federal 
court  held  such  to  be  the  case,  saying,  in  words  earlier  quoted: 
"  In  our  opinion,  a  judgment  of  a  state  court,  even  if  it  be  au^ 
thorized  by  statute,  whereby  its  private  property  is  taken  for  the 
State,  or  under  its  direction  for  public  use,  without  compensation 
made  or  secured  to  the  owner,  is,  under  principle  and  authority, 
wanting  in  due  process  of  law  required  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  opinion  admit  that  the  original  ver- 
dict might  not  unreasonably  be  taken  as  meaning  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jury,  the  company's  property  proposed  to  be  taken 
was  not  materially  damaged,  and  that,  as  in  so  far  as  this  estimate 
was  one  of  fact,  it  was  not  subject  to  revision  on  writ  of  error. 
But  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  jury  had  acted  under  instructions 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which  instructions  practi- 
cally controlled  its  determination,  and  these  judicial  instructions 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  held  to  have  been  improper  and  to  have 
resulted  in  the  taking  of  property  for  a  .public  use  without  due 
compensation  paid  or  received,  and  that  this  was  a  deprivation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Here  again,  it  is  plain  that,  as  in  Scott  v.  McNeal,  the  federal 
court  declined  to  follow  the  decision  of  a  state  court  as  to  the  law 
applicable  to  the  matter  in  suit,  upon  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
would  permit  the  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  And,  furthermore,  this  refusal  was  based  on  the  principle 
that  a  litigant  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  existing  law  govern- 
ing his  rights,  a  mere  misinterpretation  by  a  state  court  of  what 
that  law  is,  and  which  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  denial  of  an 
essential  procedural  requirement  of  due  process  of  law,  is  a  denial 
of  due  process  such  as  would  support  the  revisionary  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error. 
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In  MuMker  \%  New  York  &  Harlem  Co.'*^  there  Lad  been  a 
complete  reversal  of  ruling  by  the  state  court  as  to  the  legal  right 
of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  due  to  the  creation  of  an  ele- 
vated railway  structure  on  the  street  upon  which  his  property 
abutted.  Upon  error^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  follow  the  later  decision  of  the  state  court  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  state  law.  By  a  very  forced  construction  the 
Supreme  Court  was  able  to  bold  that  a  contract  right  to  indemnity 
had  been  violated  by  a  state  law.  The  court  admit,  however,  that 
the  question  of  due  process  of  law  was  involved,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  decision  might  have  been  more  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
upon  this  ground. 

It  being  established,  then^  that  substantive  rights  of  individuals 
are  protected  by  the  due  process  of  law  clauses,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  these  rights  of  life,  liberty^  and  property  are. 

§  473.  Life, 

The  right  of  life  requires  no  definition. 

§  474.  Liberty. 

Liberty  and  property  are  terms  which  have  each  received  defi- 
nitions broaxl  enough  to  cause  their  connotations  in  very  oon^der- 
able  measure  to  overlap.  Thus  in  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,^  the 
court,  defining  liberty,  say:  The  liberty  mentioned  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  means  not  only  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be 
free  from  the  mere  physical  restraint  of  his  person^  as  by  in- 
carceration, but  the  term  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  be  free  in  the  engagement  of  all  his  faculties;  to  be 
free  to  use  them  in  all  lawful  ways ;  to  live  and  work  where  he 
will;  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any 
livelihood  or  avocation ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  all  con-^ 
tracts  which  may  be  p roper j  necessary ,  and  essential  to  his  carry- 
ing out  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  purposes  above  mentioned," 

With  this  definition  of  liberty,  may  be  compared  the  following 

<1197  a  S.  544;  25  Sup.  Ct  Rt-p.  522;  49  L.  ed.  872, 
43  165  U.  S*  ii78;  17  Sup,  Ct  Rep,  427?  41      ed.  832. 
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definition,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  of  property:  "  The 
right  of  property  preserved  by  the  Constitution,"  say  the  court, 
"  is  the  right  not  only  to  possess  and  enjoy  it,  but  also  to  acquire 
it  in  any  lawful  mode,  or  by  following  any  lawful  industrial  pur- 
suit which  the  citizen,  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  guaranteed, 
may  choose  to  adopt  Labor  is  the  primary  foundation  of  all 
wealth.  The  property  which  each  one  has  in  his  own  labor  is  the 
common  heritage.  And  as  an  incident  to  the  right  to  acquire 
other  property,  the  liberty  to  enter  into  contracts  by  which  labor 
may  be  employed  in  such  way  as  the  laborer  shall  deem  most  bene- 
ficial, and  of  others  to  employ  such  labor,  is  necessarily  included 
in  the  constitutional  guaranty."  ^ 

The  foregoing  definitions  make  it  sufficiently  plain  that  con- 
tractual rights,  as  a  species  of  property  rights,  or  as  included 
within  the  definition  of  liberty,  are  fully  protected  by  the  due 
process  clauses.  In  Holden  v.  Hardy^  there  is  an  explicit  state- 
ment to  this  effect.** 

The  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  property  and  of  liberty, 
including  liberty  of  contract,  are  held  subject  to  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  of  the  State  as  those  of  eminent  domain,  taxation,  the 
regulation  of  occupations  affected  with  a  public  interest,  and, 
especially,  the  police  power,  is  considered  pmsim  throughout  this 
treatise,  and  does  not  require  specific  treatment  in  this  place. 

§  475.  Equal  Protection  of  the  Law. 

The  United  States  is  not  by  the  .Constitution  expressly  for- 
bidden to  deny  to  anyone  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  as  are 

43  BraceviHe  Coal  Co.  v.  People,  147  III.  66.  Quoted  by  MeGehee,  Due  Proc- 
ess of  Late,  p.  HI. 

44  169  U.  S.  366;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  383;  42  L.  ed.  780. 

45  In  that  case  the  court  say:  As  the  possession  of  property,  of  which  a 
person  can  not  be  deprived,  doubtless  implies  that  such  property  may  be  ac- 
quired, it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  state  law  which  undertakes  to  deprive  any 
class  of  persons  of  the  general  power  to  acquire  property  would  also  be 
obnoxious  to  the  same  provision.  Indeed,  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say 
that  as  property  can  only  be  legally  acquired,  as  between  living  persons,  by 
contract,  a  general  prohibition  against  entering  into  contracts  vnth  respect 
to  property,  or  having  as  their  object  the  acquisition  of  property,  would  be 
equally  invalid. 
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the  Stat^  by  the  first  section  of  the  Foarteenth  Ajneadment,  It 
would  seonii  howeirer,  that  the  broad  interpretation  which  the 
prahibitioii  ai  to  "  due  proceas  of  law  ha3  received  is  sufficient 
to  cover  very  many  of  the  acts  which^  if  committed  by  the  States, 
might  be  attacked  m  denying  equal  protectiotL  Thm  it  has  been 
repeateclly  declared  that  enactments  of  a  legislature  directed 
against  particular  individuals  or  corporations,  or  classes  of  such, 
without  any  reasonable  gronnd  for  selecting  them  out  of  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  individuals  or  corporations^  amounts  to  a  denial  of 
due  process  of  law  so  far  as  their  life,  liberty  or  property  is  af- 
fected. One  of  the  requirements  of  due  process  of  law^  as  stated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  that  the  laws  openate  on  all  alike,  and 
do  not  subject  the  individual  to  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government."  ^ 

In  Smyth  v,  Ames*^  the  authoriti^  are  reviewed^  and  from  them 
the  general  conclusion  drawn  that  a  state  law  establishing  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  by  railroad  that  will 
not  admit  of  the  carrier  earning  such  compensation  as  under  all 
the  circumstances  is  just  to  it  and  to  the  public,  would  deprive 
such  carrier  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  deny 
to  it  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws/' 

Throughout  this  case,  indeed^  the  requirement  of  due  process 
is  treated  as  necessarily  including  equal  protection  within  its 
scope. 

The  further  definition  of  equal  protection  is  reserved  for  con- 
sideration in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions laid  upon  the  States. 


I 


§  476  The  Federal  Govermnent  and  the  Obligation  of  Con- 
tracts. 

Xo  specific  inhibition  is  laid  upon  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Constitution  with  reference  to  the  impairment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.   That  government      however,  forbidden  by  the 

4*  For  other  similar  declaratlotii,  see  those  quoted  hj  McGehee,  Due  Process 
if  Laic,  p.  61. 

«t|09     S.  466;  13  Sup.  Ct  Hep.  418;  42  L,  ed.  SI9. 
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Fifth  Amendment  to  deprive  persons  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law  or  to  take  private  property  for  a  public  use  without 
just  compensation.  In  so  far,  then,  as  contract  rights  may  be 
treated  as  property  they  are  protected  from  direct  inxpairment  by 
federal  action.  This  was  definitely  declared,  as  we  have  earlier 
seen  in  the  first  legal  tender  decision  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold.*^ 

Contracts  are  not,  however,  protected  from  an  indirect  impair- 
ment of  their  obligation  when  this  incidentally  results  from  the 
exercise  by  Congress  of  a  legislative  power  constitutionally  given 
to  it.  Thus  in  Knox  v.  Lee*^  in  which,  reversing  the  opinion  in 
Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  it  was  held  that,  under  its  power  to  carry 
on  war  and  to  maintain  its  own  existence,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  authorize  the  issuance  of  legal  tender  notes  valid  in 
payment  of  debts  previously  contracted,*^  the  court  deny  that  the 
obligation  of  contracts  is  thereby  impaired ;  but  they  go  on  to  say, 
even  if  it  be  held  that  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  thereby  im- 
paired, this  is  no  constitutional  objection. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  truly  asserted,**  the  opinion  declares,  "  that 
Congress  may  not,  by  its  action,  indirectly  impair  the  obligation 
of  contracts  if  by  the  expression  be  meant  rendering  contracts 
fruitless,  or  partially  fruitless.  Directly  it  may,  confessedly  by 
passing  a  Bankrupt  Act,  embracing  past  as  well  as  future  trans- 
actions. ...  So  it  may  relieve  parties  from  their  apparent 
obligations  indirectly  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  It  may  declare 
war,  or  even  in  peace  pass  non-intercourse  acts,  or  direct  an 
embargo.*' 

With  reference  to  the  due  process  of  law  requirement  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  the  court  say :  "  That  provision  has  always 
been  understood  as  referring  only  to  a  direct  appropriation  and 
not  to  consequential  injuries  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  law- 
ful power.   It  has  not  been  supposed  to  have  any  bearing  upon  or 

48  8  WaU.  603;  19  L.  ed.  513. 
«•  12  Wall.  457;  20  L.  cd.  287. 

60  In  a  still  later  case,  Juilliard  v.  Greenman  (110  U.  S.  421;  4  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  122;  28  L.  ed.  204)  it  was  held  that  the  power  to  issue  legal  tender  notes 
is  implied  in  the  power  to  borrow  money,  as  well  as  from  other  express 
power,  and,  therefore,  may  be  exercised  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war; 
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to  inhibit  laws  that  indirectly  work  harm  and  loss  to  individuals. 
A  new  tariff,  an  embargo,  a  draft  or  a  war,  may  inevitably  bring 
upon  individuals  great  losses,  may  indeed  render  valuable  prop- 
erty almost  valueless.  They  may  destroy  the  worth  of  contracts." 
But  such  laws,  of  course,  are  not,  therefore,  void. 

In  the  Sinking  Fund  Cases,"  it  is  declared  :  "  The  United 
"States  cannot  any  more  than  a  State  interfere  with  private  rights 
except  for  legitimate  governmental  purposes.  They  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  constitutional  prohibition  which  prevents  States 
from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but 
equally  with  the  States  they  are  prohibited  from  depriving  per- 
sons or  corporations  of  property  without  due  process  of  law." 


6199  U.  S.  700;  25  L.  ed.  498. 
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PROHlBraONS  LAID  UPON  THE  STATES. 

§  477.  Prohibitions  Upon  the  Sutes. 

The  prohibitions  upon  state  action  imposed  by  the  federal  Con- 
stitution are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  which  arise  from  the  fact 
that  their  exercise  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Federal  Government;  and  (2)  those  specifically 
laid  down  in  the  federal  Constitution.  Those  limitations  upon 
the  powers  of  the  States  incidental  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  the  powers  possessed  by  it  are  treated 
in  their  appropriate  places  in  this  treatise.  In  this  chapter  there 
will  be  considered  the  express  limitations  upon  the  States  as 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  These  are  found  in  Section  X 
of  Article  I,  and  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.^ 

Various  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  as  for  example  Sec- 
tions I,  II  and  IV  of  Article  TV  and  Article  VI,  by  imposing 
specific  obligations  upon  the  States  may  be  said  to  create  corre- 
sponding limitations,  but  these  are  elsewhere  considered  in  this 
work. 

That  tlie  prohibitions  of  the  first  eight  amendments,  like  those 
contained  in  Section  IX  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  relate  ex- 
clusively to  the  Federal  Government,  and  place  no  restrictions 
upon  state  action  has  been  uniformly  held  since  the  first  declara- 
tion of  the  principle  in  Barron  v.  Baltimore.^  That  the  adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  did  not  operate  to  alter  this  doctrine  has  been 

1  Certain  of  these  limitations  are,  for  topical  reasons,  considered  elsewhere. 

J  7  Pet.  243;  8  L.  ed.  672.  In  Twitchell  v.  Penn.  (7  WaiL  321;  19  L.  ed. 
223)  the  court  say:  The  scope  and  application  of  these  amendments  are 
no  longer  subject  to  discussion  here/'  This  statement  is  quoted  in  United 
States  V.  Cruikshank  (92  U.  S.  542;  23  L.  ed.  588),  the  court  adding:  "  They 
left  the  authority  of  the  States  just  where  they  found  it,  and  added  nothing 
to  the  already  existing  powers  of  the  United  States." 
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pointed  out  m  tliis  treatise,^  Tie  specific  proliibitions  laid  upon 
the  States  witJi  reference  to  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
due  process  of  law,  and  tlie  legal  protection  of  the  laws,  have 
been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

§  478.  Bills  of  Credit 

The  first  clause  of  Section  X  of  Article  I  of  the  Oonstitution 
declare  that  no  State  shall  *  «  •  emit  bills  of  credit ;  [or] 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debu/^ 

In  Craig  Missouri,^  decided  in  1830,  the  Supreme  Court 
"was  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  determine  squarely  what 
constitutes  a  bill  of  credit"  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition*  In  this  case  was  questioned  the  power  of  the 
State  to  issue  certain  interest  hearing  certificates,  not  declared 
legal  tender,  but  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  any  of  the  loan  ofiBcea 
of  the  State  in  discharge  of  taxes  or  pa3^iuent  of  debts  due  to  the 
State.  Certain  property  of  the  State  was  pledged  to  their  redemp- 
tion, and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  n^otiate  a  loan  of  sil- 
vex  or  gold  for  the  same  purpose.  These  certificates,  it  was  pro- 
Tided,  might  be  loaned  to  citizens  of  the  States  upon  real  estate 
or  personal  security.  These  certificates,  Uie  Supreme  Court  held, 
Justices  Thorn psoUj  McLean  and  Johnson  dissenting,  to  be  bills 
of  credit,  and  as  8uch  illegally  emitted.  In  his  opinion  Marshall 
says:  "In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps  its  literal  sense,  the  tenn 
*  bill  of  credit  'may  comprehend  any  instrmnent  by  which  a  State 
engages  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day;  thus  including  a  certificate 
given  for  money  borrowed*  But  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
itaelf,  and  the  mischief  to  be  preventedj  which  we  know  from  the 
history  of  our  country,  equally  limit  the  interpretation  of  the 
terms.  The  word  *emit'  is  ne%^er  employed  in  describing  those 
eontracts  by  which  a  State  binds  itself  to  pay  money  at  a  future 
Jay  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  borrowed  for 
|vesent  use;  nor  are  instruments  executed  for  such  purposes,  in 

•t  Pet  410;  7  L.  ed.  003. 
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common  language,  denominated  *  bills  of  credit/  To  '  emit  bills 
of  credit '  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing  paper  intended 
to  circulate  through  the  community  for  its  ordinary  purposes,  as 
money,  which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day." 

Having  adverted  to  the  characteristics  of  the  certificates  in 
question,  their  denominations  —  from  ten  dollars  to  fifty  cents  — 
their  receivability  for  taxes,  etc.,  as  indicating  conclusively  that 
they  were  fitted  and  intended  for  circulation  as  currency,  the 
court  next  overrules  the  contention  that  they  were  not  to  be 
deemed  bills  of  credit  in  the  constitutional  sense  because  not  made 
legal  tender.  "  The  Constitution  itself,"  it  is  declared,  fur- 
nishes no  countenance  to  this  distinction.  The  prohibition  is 
general.  It  extends  to  all  bills  of  credit,  not  to  bills  of  a  par- 
ticular description." 

In  the  case  of  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky*^  was  questioned 
the  power  of  a  State  to  charter  a  bank,  of  which  the  State  was 
the  sole  stockholder,  with  the  power  of  issuing  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand  designed  to  circulate  as  money.  The  case  was 
first  argued  just  before  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and 
the  issue  of  these  notes  by  the  bank  was  held  to  be,  in  effect,  the 
issuance  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  State  itself.  A  rehearing  being 
granted,  however,  and  the  case  coming  on  for  argument  before  the 
court  presided  over  by  Taney,  the  previous  decision  was  reversed, 
and  the  notes  held  to  be  constitutionally  issued.  Justice  M'Lean 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  saying:  "  To  constitute  a  bill 
of  credit  within  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  issued  by  a  State,  on 
the  faith  of  the  State,  and  be  designed  to  circulate  as  money.  It 
must  be  a  paper  which  circulates  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and 
is  so  received  and  used  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The 
individuals  or  committee  who  issue  the  bill  must  have  the  power  to 
bind  the  State;  they  must  act  as  agents,  and  of  course  do  not 
incur  any  personal  responsibility,  nor  impart,  as  individuals,  any 
credit  to  the  paper.  These  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  a 
bill  of  credit,  which  a  State  cannot  emit" 


5  11  Pet.  257;  9  L.  ed.  709. 
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Continuing^  tlie  court  deny  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  were 
ifisued  by  the  State^  or  that  they  contained  a  pledge  of  the  credit 
of  the  State,  The  fact  that  the  State  was  the  exclusive  stock- 
holder of  the  bank  is  held  immateriaL  Quoting  from  Bank  of 
United  States  v.  Planters*  Bank^  the  principle  is  cWlared  that 
"  the  United  States  does  not,  by  becoming  a  corporation^  identify 
itself  with  the  corporation."  Upon  the  contrary,  by  becoming 
a  partner  in  or  the  owner  of  stock  of  a  trading  company  "  it 
divests  itself,  so  far  as  concerns  the  transactions  of  that  company, 
of  its  sovereign  character,  and  takes  that  of  a  private  citizen. 
Instead  of  eomraunicating  to  the  company  its  privileges  and 
prerogatives  J  it  descends  to  a  level  with  those  with  whom  it  abso- 
ciates  itself/'  ^ 

In  Barring  ton  v.  Bank  of  Alabama®  the  doctrine  of  the  Briscoe 
case  was  reaffirmed.  In  this  case  the  State  was  not  only  the 
sole  stockholder  of  the  bank  but  had  pledged  its  faith  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  its  notes.  This,  however,  it  waa  held, 
did  not  operate  to  transform  the  notes  into  state-emitted  bills  of 
credit  for  the  reason  that  the  bank  had  corporate  property  of  its 
own  which  was  primarily  liable  and  sttfEcient  for  the  payment 
of  the  notea.  It  was  admitted  that  some  reliance  might  have  been 
placed  upon  the  State's  guaranty,  but  this  liability,  the  court  de- 
dared,  was  -  altogether  diiFerent  from  that  of  a  State  on  a  bill  of 
credit  It  was  remote  and  contingent,  and  it  wuld  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  formal  responsibility  if  the  bank  had  been 
properly  conducted,  "No  one  received  a  bill  of  this  bank  with  the 
ejcpectation  of  its  being  paid  by  the  State,'' 

In  the  Virginia  coupon  case  of  Poindexter  v.  Qreenhow^  the 
court  held  that  interest  coupons  cut  from  bonds  Issued  by  the 
State  and  made  receivable  by  the  State  in  payment  of  taxes  due 
it,  were  not  bills  of  credit.   Though  promises  to  pay  money,  and 

•*j  Wh.  mi;  0      ed.  2i4. 

7 X  stTOtig  digsptjting  opinion  was  filed  by  Justice  Story, 
f  13  How.  12;  H  L.  ed.  30, 

iU4  U.  a  270;  5  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  003;  2D  L.  ed.  185. 
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the  credit  of  the  State  pledged  therefor,  and  receivable  by  the 
State  for  taxes,  the  coupons  were  not  issued  or  emitted  as  a  cir- 
culating medium  or  paper  currency. 

In  Houston,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Texas^^  a  warrant  drawn  by  state 
authorities  in  payment  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  l^is- 
lature  for  a  debt  due  by  the  State  and  payable  upon  presentation 
if  there  should  be  funds  in  the  treasury,  was  held  not  to  be  a  bill 
of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  prohibition. 

§  478.  Ex  Post  Facto  Legislation. 

By  Section  X,  Clause  I  of  Article  I,  the  States  are  forbidden  to 
pass  any  ex  post  facto  law.  The  same  prohibition  is  laid  upon 
the  federal  legislature  by  the  third  clause  of  Section  IX,  and  the 
force  of  this  prohibition  has  been  suflacientJy  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

§  480.  Equal  Protection  of  the  Law. 

As  in  the  case  of  due  process  of  law,  the  requirement  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  receives 
specific  incidental  consideration,  throughout  this  treatise.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  state  the  general 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Shortly  stated,  the  requirement  is  not  that  all  persons  (inclnd- 
ing  corporations)  shall  be  treated  exactly  alike,  but  that  where 
a  distinction  is  made  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  ground  therefor 
—  one  based  on  administrative  or  political  necessity  or  conven- 
ience, or  on  economic  needs.  Thus  in  the  exercise  of  the  States' 
powers  of  taxation  or  of  police,  or  of  other  powers,  classifications 
of  the  persons  or  properties  to  be  affected  may  be  made.  But, 
when  such  classifications  are  made,  the  laws  must  operate  uni- 
formly upon  all  the  members  of  each  class.  This  subject  is  else- 
where particularly  discussed  in  connection  with  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance taxes  and  special  assessments." 

10  177  U.  S.  66;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  545  ;  44  L.  ed.  673. 

"See  §§  520-527. 
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§  481.  Corporations  Protected. 

Corporations  etiiiallj  with  natural  peraoivs  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  clausa  "  The  inhibition  of  the  amendment 
♦  .  •  was  designed  to  prevent  any  person  or  claia  of  persons 
from  being  singled  out  as  a  special  subject  for  disoriminatiug 
and  hostile  legislation.  Under  the  designation  of  person  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  private  corporation  is  included.  Such  corpora- 
tions are  merely  associations  of  individuals  imited  for  a  special 
purposcj  and  permitted  to  do  business  under  a  particular  name, 
and  have  a  succession  of  members  without  dissolution." 

But  is  is  to  be  observed  that  as  to  foreign  corporations^  a  State 
having  the  constitutional  right  to  say  whether  a  corporation  not 
chartered  by  itself  shall  do  business  within  its  limits  (interstate 
commerce  excepted)  the  State  may  impose  upon  such  corpora- 
tions as  conditions  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege, 
such  special  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.'^ 

Perhaps  the  best  general  statement  of  the  scope  and  intent  of 
the  provision  for  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  that  given 
by  Justice  Field  in  his  opinion  in  Barbier  v,  Connollyj^*  in  which, 
speaking  for  the  court,  he  says ; 

*'  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  declaring  that  no  State  *  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  lii>erty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  eqtial 
protection  of  the  laws/  undoubtedly  intended,  not  only  that  there 
should  be  no  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life  or  liberty  or  arbitrary 
spoliation  of  property  but  that  equal  protection  and  security 
should  be  given  to  all  under  like  circumstances  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  personal  and  civil  rights;  that  all  persona  should  be 
equally'  entitled  to  pursue  their  happiness  and  acquire  and  enjoy 
property;  that  they  should  have  like  access  to  the  courts  of  the 
country  for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  the  pre- 

11  Pembina  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  Penits^lTaiiia,  126  U,  S<  181;  8  Sup.  Ct- 
Rep,  737  ;  31  L,  ed.  650, 

i>But  see* the  dUctission  as  to  the  right  of  the  S^tate  to  prevent  foreign 
corporations  from  exercising  the  federal  right  of  removing  suits  brought 
against  them  into  the  federal  courts  ( Section  571)-  See  also,  generally^  tm 
chapters  dealing  with  the  control  of  the  States  over  Interstate  Commerce* 

u  lia  u*      21*,  5  ESup,  Ct  Eep,  357  j  28  L.  ed.  923* 
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vention  and  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts; 
that  no  impediment  should  be  interposed  to  the  pursuits  of  any- 
one except  as  applied  to  the  same  pursuits  "by  others  under  like 
circumstances;  that  no  greater  burdens  should  be  laid  upon  one 
than  are  laid  upon  others  in  the  same  calling  and  condition,  and 
that  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  no  different  or 
higher  punishment  should  be  imposed  upon  one  than  such  as  is 
prescribed  to  all  for  like  offenses.  But  neither  the  Amendment, 
broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  is,  nor  any  other  amendment  was 
designed  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  State,  sometimes 
termed  its  '  police  power,'  to  prescribe  regulations  to  promote  the 
health,  peace,  morals,  education  and  good  order  of  the  people,  and 
to  legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industries  of  the  State,  develop 
its  resources  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  From  the  very 
necessities  of  society,  l^slation  of  a  special  character,  having  these 
objects  in  view,  must  often  be  had  in  certain  districts,  such  as  for 
draining  marshes  and  irrigating  arid  plains.  Special  burdens 
are  often  necessary  for  general  benefits,  for  supplying  water,  pre- 
venting fires,  lighting  districts,  cleaning  streets,  opening  parks, 
and  many  other  objects.  Regulations  for  these  purposes  may 
press  with  more  or  less  weight  upon  one  than  upon  another,  but 
they  are  designed,  not  to  impose  unequal  or  unnecessary  restric- 
tions upon  anyone,  but  to  promote,  with  as  little  individual  incon- 
venience as  possible,  the  general  good.  Though,  in  many  respects, 
necessarily  special  in  their  character,  they  do  not  furnish  just 
ground  of  complaint  if  they  operate  alike  upon  all  persons  and 
property  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions.  Class 
legislation,  discriminating  against  some  and  favoring  others,  is 
prohibited;  but  legislation  which,  in  carrying  out  a  public  pur- 
pose, is  limited  in  its  application,  if  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operation  it  affects  alike  all  persons  similarly  situated,  is  not 
within  the  Amendment.  In  the  execution  of  admitted  powers 
unnecessary  proceedings  are  often  required,  which  are  cumber- 
some, 'dilatory  and  expensive,  yet,  if  no  discrimination  against 
anyone  be  made  and  no  substantial  right  be  impaired  by  them, 
they  are  not  obnoxious  to  any  constitutional  objection.  The  incon- 
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wemencm  arising  in  tlie  achninidtration  of  the  laws  from  this  caOM 
are  matters  entirely  for  the  consideration  of  the  State;  thev  can 
be  remedied  only  hy  the  State.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  pro- 
Tisiona  requiring  eertificatea  from  the  health  officer  ami  the  board 
of  fire  wardens  may,  in  some  instances,  be  unneeeasaryj  and  the 
ehanges  to  be  made  to  meet  the  conditions  prescribed  may  be 
burdensome,  but  as  we  have  said^  this  is  a  matter  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  municipality  in  the  execution  of  ita  police  powers, 
and  not  a  violation  of  any  substantial  right  of  the  individuaL" 

§  482«  Illustrative  Cases  Arising  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Cause. 

The  enumeration  of  some  of  the  specific  applications  which  the 
raquirement  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  has  received  will 
eufficiently  illustrate  ita  sco[>e  and  intent. 

♦  The  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  guarantees  to 
individuals  and  to  corporations  that  they  f^hall  not  hy  state  law  be 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  which  other  persons 
and  corporations  similarly  circumstanced  enjoy,  or  that  they  may 
not  have  imposed  upon  them  burdens  which  others  similarly  cir- 
eumstanceil  are  free  from.  But  no  one  is  guaranteed  that  in 
fact,  through  the  fortuitous  operation  of  a  law,  which  in  itself 
is  not  discriminative,  a  special  burden  may  not  he  imj^oaed,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  a  privilege  taken  away,  ThitSj  for  example,  in 
Straitder  West  Virginia'®  a  state  law  was  held  invalid  whicU 
denied  to  menihers  of  the  colored  race  the  right  to  act  upon  juries, 
the  court  saying,  the  law  in  the  State  shall  he  the  same  for  the 
black  as  for  the  white;  that  all  persons,  whether  colored  or  white, 
shall  stand  equal  before  the  laws  of  the  State/'  But  in  Virginia 
V.  Rives^®  and  other  cases^^  it  is  held  that  the  fact  that  it  happens 
that  BO  negroes  are  in  fact  drawn  upon  the  jury,  or  rice  versa,  that 

»  100  U,  a03;  25  L.  ed,  ti64. 
MlOO  U.  S.  313;  25  L.  ed.  6(57. 

ilNeal  V.  DelawaTe,  103  U.  3T0;  26  L.  ed.  567;  Bush  v.  Kentucky,  107 
IT.  S.  110;  1  K«p,  Ct  Re|>.  625;  27  L.  ed.  364;  Wiiliims  v.  Mississippi,  170 
U.  a  213;  13  Hup.  Ct  R«p*  583;  42  U  ed.  1012. 
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BO  whites  are  so  drawn  is  not  constitutionally  objectionable,  unless 
it  affirmatively  appear  that  the  state  officials  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  arbitrarily  and  with  intent  have  given 
an  unequal  and  discriminative  effect  to  the  lawJ® 

§  483.  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins. 

The  case  of  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins^*  involved  the  validity  of  an 
ordinance  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  which  required  all  .persons 
desiring  to  establish  laundries  in  frame  houses  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  certain  municipal  officials.  Here  the  law  or  ordinance 
was  not  upon  its  face  discriminatory,  but  it  was  held  void  for 
the  reason  that  it  gave  to  the  designated  officials  "  not  a  discre- 
tion to  be  exercised  upon,  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  but  a  naked  and  arbitrary  power  to  give  or  withhold 
consent  not  only  as  to  places  but  as  to  persons,"  and  because  the 
evidence  showed  in  fact "  an  administration  directed  so  exclusively 
against  a  particular  class  of  persons  [the  Chinese]  as  to  warrant 
and  require  the  conclusion  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
intent  of  the  ordinances  so  adopted,  they  are  applied  by  the  public 
authorities  charged  with  their  administration  and  thus  repre- 
senting the  State  itself,  with  a  mind  so  unequal  and  oppressive 
as  to  amount  to  a  practical  denial  by  the  State  of  that  equal  pro-, 
tection  of  the  law  which  is  secured  to  the  petitioners  as  to  all 
other  persons  by  the  broad  and  benign  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment."  The  court  then  go  on  to  declare  the  general 
doctrine:  "  Though  the  law  be  fair  on  its  face,  and  impartial  in 
appearance,  yet,  if  it  is  applied  and  administered  by  public 
authority  with  an  evil  eye  and  unequal  hand  so  as  practically  to 
make  unjust  and  illegal  discriminations  between  persons  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  material  to  their  rights,  the  denial  of  equal 
justice  is  still  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution."  ^ 

18  See  Gibson  v.  Mississippi,  162  U.  S.  565;  16  Sap.  Ct.  Rep.  004  ;  40  L.  ed. 
1075. 

19  118  U.  S.  356;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1064;  30  L.  ed.  220. 

so  This  principle  of  interpretation  is  declared  to  have  been  sanctioned  in 
Henderson  v.  Mayor,  92  U.  S.  259;  23  L.  ed.  543;  Chy  Lung  v.  Freeman,  93 
U.  S.  275;  23  L.  ed.  &50;  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  339;  25  L.  ed,  076; 
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§  4tt  Equal  Ptotection  of  the  Law  does  not  Control  the  Grant 
of  Political  Rights. 
Tlie  fequifement  as  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  does  not 
opente  to  prevent  the  States  from  restricting  the  enjoyment  of 
poll  deal  priTiJeges  to  such  classes  of  their  citizens  as  they  may 
see  fit** 

§  4S4  Cks&ificationt, 

When  there  are  reasonable  economic  or  political  or  social  rea* 
tona  for  doing  so^  certain  ociipations  or  indiistriesj  or  even  classes 
of  persons  may  be  selected  out  for  special  regulation  or  for  the 
enjo}Tnent  of  special  privileges. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  practice  of  certain  professions  may  be 
limited  to  persons  of  the  male  sex,  or  to  those  of  a  certain  age, 
or  to  those  poasesaiiig  other  qualifications  that  may  reasonably 
be  held  to  indicate  a  fitness  for  the  profession.^ 

Thus  alsOj  as  proper  police  measures,  the  States  are  permitted 
to  impose  special  restrictions  and  liabilities  upon  railway  corpo- 
rations. Special  modifications  of  the  common-law  doctrine  of  em- 
ployer's liability  with  reference  to  them  have  been  upheld,  as 
have  laws  placing  the  presumption  of  negligence  upon  them  when 
cattle  have  been  killed  by  their  trains,  and  laws  making  them 
responsible  for  fires  kindled  by  sparks  from  their  locomotives, 
though  they  may  have  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid 
such  fires*^ 

However,  in  Gulf,  etc.>  Ky.  Co.  v.  Ellis^^  a  state  law  was  held 
void  which  imposed  an  attorney's  fee  in  addition  to  costs  upon 

lileal  V.  Delaware,  103  U.      370;  2^  U  ed.         and  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley, 
113  U.       703;  5  Sup.  Ct  Kep.  730:  2B  L.  ed.  1145.    See  also  Grundiug  v, 
CTikiigo,  177  U.  S.  1S3;  20  Su^.  Ct.  R^'p.  033;  44  U  ed.  725.  But 
ss  tD  doctrine  declared  in  Wileon  t.  Eureka  Cityi  173  U,  B>  32  j  19  Sup.  Ct 
Etp.  317  s  43  L.  ed.  603. 
SI  Chapter  XXX\^n. 

»Jf^  Loekwood.  154  S.  116;  14  Sup,  Ct.  Rep.  1082;  3S  L.  ed,  Brad- 
w^n  V,  Itlitioii,  16  Wall,  130;  21  L.  ed.  442. 

«Si*e  eapeciftlly  St  Louis,  etc.,  Co,  v.  Mathewi^  165  U.  S,  1;  17  Sup,  Ct. 
Srp.  243;  41  L.  ed,  Cll;  Mrsfouri  Pacific  Ey.  Co.     Mackcy,  127  U.  S.  205;  S 
Ct,  Rep.  mi;  32  L,  ed.  107, 

U.  B.  150;  17  Bup.  Ct,  Hep.  255;  41  L.  ed,  668. 
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railway  companies  which  should  fail  to  pay  certain  claims  within 
a  certain  time  after  presentation.  Here  the  court  held  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  relation  between  the  burden  imposed  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  business  done.^ 

§  485.  Classifications  Must  Be  Reasonable. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  clear  that  while  classification 
of  persons  and  businesses  for  purposes  of  regulation  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  requirement  of  equal  protection  of  the  law,  these 
classifications  must  in  every  case  be  reasonable  ones.  In  Gulf, 
etc.,  By.  Co.  v.  Ellis,^  already  cited,  it  is  declared :  "  It  is 
apparent  that  the  mere  fact  of  classification  is  not  sufficient' to 
relieve  a  statute  from  the  reach  of  the  equdity  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  must  appear  not 
only  that  a  classification  has  been  made,  but  also  that  it  is  one 

28  llie  opinion  declares :  "A  mere  statute  to  compel  the  payment  of  indebt- 
edness does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  police  regulations.  The  hazardous 
business  of  railroading  carries  with  it  no  special  necessity  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  debts.  That  is  a  duty  resting  upon  aU  debtors,  and  while,  in 
certain  cases,  there  may  be  a  peculiar  obligation  which  may  be  enforced  with 
penalties,  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  springs  from  the  mere  work  of  railroad 
transportation.  Statutes  have  been  sustained  giving  special  protection  to  the 
claims  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  but  no  such  idea  underlies  this  legislation. 
It  does  not  aim  to  protect  the  laborer  or  mechanic  alone,  for  its  benefits  are 
conferred  upon  every  individual  in  the  State,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  who 
has  a  claim  of  the  character  described.  It  is  not  a  statute  for  the  protec- 
tion of  particular  classes  of  individuals  supposed  to  need  protection,  but  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  corporations  on  account  of  their  delinquency. 
JNeither  can  it  be  sustained  as  a  proper  means  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
small  debts,  and  preventing  any  unnecessary  litigation  in  respect  to  them, 
because  it  does  not  impose  the  penalty  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  within  the  limit  named  in  the  statute.  Indeed,  the  statute 
arbitrarily  singles  out  one  class  of  debtors,  and  punishes  it  for  a  failure  to 
perform  certain  duties, —  duties  which  are  equally  obligatory  upon  all  debt- 
ors; a  punishment  not  visited  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  any 
proper  police  regulations,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  classes,  or  to 
prevent  litigation  about  trifling  matters,  or  in  consequence  of  any  special 
corporate  privileges  bestowed  by  the  State.  Unless  the  legislature  may  arbi- 
trarily select  one  corporation  or  one  class  of  corporations,  one  individual  or 
one  class  of  individuals,  and  visit  a  penalty  upon  them  which  is  not  imposed 
upon  other  guilty  of  like  delinquency,  this  statute  cannot  be  sustained." 

26  165  U.  S.  150;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  255;  41  L.  ed.  666. 
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npoTk  some  reasonable  gronnd^ —  some  difference  which  bears 
Rt  and  proper  relatian  to  the  attempted  classiiic&tioii, —  and  is 
not  a  mere  arbitrary  aelectictti/' 

Tbuft  in  ConooUy  v.  ITnion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.^  a  discrimination 
made  bj  a  state  anti*trust  law  exempting  from  its  operations  agri- 
cultural produets  or  live  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  or 
raiser,  was  held  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law3.  In 
its  opinion  the  earlier  decisions  in  point  are  earefiilly  reviewed 
and  distinguished.  With  reference  to  the  speeific  law  in  qu  est  ion 
the  court  say :  To  declare  that  some  of  the  class  engaged  in 
domestic  trade  or  commerce  shall  be  deemed  criminals  if  they 
violate  tlie  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public  against  illegal  combinations  formed  to 
destroy  competition  and  to  control  prices,  and  that  otJiers  of  the 
same  class  shall  not  he  bound  to  regard  those  regulations,  but 
may  combine  their  capital,  skill,  as  acts  to  destroy  competition 
and  'to  control  prices  for  their  special  benefit^  is  so  manifestly  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  further  or  extended 
argument  to  establish  that  position  would  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary/^ ^ 

§  486,  State  Laws  and  Judicial  Systems  Not  Required  to  Be 
Uniform  Throughout  the  State. 

In  Missouri  v.  Lewis***  the  important  principle  was  laid  down 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
does  not  prevent  the  application  by  a  State  of  different  laws  and 
different  eystems  of  judicature  to  its  various  local  subdivisions, 

IT  184  U.      540;  22  t^up*  CL  Hep.  431;  4fl  L,  ed.  670. 

at  Genera  Uy  upmi  the  subj(?ct  of  clasaiiicationa,  see  Barbicr  ConnoUv,  113 
U,  S.  27;  5  Sup.  Vt.  Rep.  Zh7i  28  L.  ed.  «23 ;  liottie  ln&,  Co.  v.  New  York, 
134  U,  S.  ^4;  10  Sup.  CU  Bep.  503  j  33  L.  ed.  1025;  ISagoun  v.  Illinois 
T,  at  a  SavinfTB  Bunk,  170  U,  S,  2S3  ^  18  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  5&4;  42  L.  ed.  1037; 
Orient  V.  DaKjZf.  172  U.  S.  Si^7 ;  19  Sup.  Ct-  Rep.  281;  43  L.  ed.  552;  Tinsley 
V,  Anderson,  171      S.  101;  IS  Sup.  CL  Rep,  805;  43  L,  ed  t>K 

As  t<j  clftftBlticatioUH  of  property  for  purpoaes  of  taxation  see  Bdrs  ttap» 
etc.,  Ry,  I  0.  v.  iVnnsyhuniu.  I'M  V.  232;  10  Sup,  CL  Rep.  j33  ;  33  L.  ed, 
802;  Plumber  v.  Coler.  UH  U,      115  j  20  Sup,  Ct.  Rep.  829;  44  L.  ed.  M9. 

»iOl  U.  S.  22;  25  L.  ed.  m 
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In  tliis  case  was  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  provid- 
ing a  special  court  of  appeals  with  conclusive  jurisdiction  for  the 
City  of  St.  Louis  and  a  few  specified  counties.  To  the  claim 
that  this  law  denied  to  the  people  of  these  districts  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  that  they  were  denied  access  to  the  general 
court  of  appeals  of  the  State  the  Supreme  Court  replied:  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  any  State  from  adopting 
any  system  of  laws  or  judicature  it  sees  fit  for  all  or  any  part  of 
its  territory.  .  .  .  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  pro- 
fess to  secure  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States  the  benefit  of 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  remedies.  .  .  .  Diversities  which 
are  allowable  in  different  States  are  allowable  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  State." 

§  487.  Equal  Protection  Requires  Similar  but  not  the  Same 
Privileges. 

Where  similar  or  substantially  similar  conveniences  and  com- 
forts are  offered,  transportation  companies,  inns,  theaters,  and 
other  public  service  companies  may  by  law  be  permitted  or  re- 
quired to  provide  separate  accommodations  to  the  different  races, 
colored,  Mongolian,  or  white.^^ 

In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson^^  the  court  say:  "The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  undoubtedly  to  enforce  the  absolute  equality  of 
the  two  races  before  the  law ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  abolish  distinction  based  on  color,  or 
to  enforce  social,  as  distinguished  from  political  equality,  or  a 
commingling  of  the  two  races  upon  terms  unsatisfactory  to  either. 
Laws  permitting,  or  even  requiring,  their  separation  in  places 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  brought  into  contact,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  the  inferiority  of  either  race  to  the  other,  and  have  been 
generally,  if  not  universally,  recognized  as  within  the  competency 

30  Plessy  V.  Ferguson,  163  U.  S.  537;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1138;  41  L.  ed.  256; 
C.  &  O.  Ky.  Co.  V.  Kentucky,  179  U.  S.  3S8;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  101;  45  L.  ed. 
244.  The  States  may  not,  however,  thus  attempt  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state transportation.    See  an/e,  section  312. 

n  163  U.  S.  537;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1138;  41  L.  ed.  266. 
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of  state  legislatures  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  power.  The 
most  common  instance  of  this  is  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  which  has  been 
held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  even  by  courts 
of  States  where  the  political  rights  of  the  colored  race  have  been 
longest  and  most  earnestly  enforced." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

§  488.  The  Obligation  of  Contracts  Clause. 

In  addition  to  being  prohibited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law,  the  States  are,  by  Section  X,  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  expressly  denied  the  power  to  pass  any  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts.  This  provision,  the  general  intent 
of  which  is  sufficiently  plain,  has,  in  its  application  given  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  cases  requiring  adjudication  in  the  courts.  The 
purposes  of  this  treatise  will  not  require  us,  however,  to  examine 
these  cases  in  detail.  Elsewhere  in  this  treatise,,  certain  specific 
applications  of  the  prohibition  are  considered.^  In  this  chapter 
the  aim  will  be,  as  it  was  the  aim  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
due  process  of  law,  to  ascertain  the  broad  and  underlying  prin- 
ciples which  have  governed  the  federal  courts  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition. 

As  has  been  already  seen,  the  due  process  of  law  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  protects  the  individual  in  his  right  to 
enter  into  contracts  not  contrary  to  public  policy.  The  provision 
under  consideration  protects  from  impairment  the  obligation  of 
the  contract  when  entered  into. 

So  far  as  this  provision  is  concerned,  a  state  law  divesting 
vested  rights  is  not  invalid,  unless  these  rights  are  founded  upon 
contracts,  and  the  eflFect  of  the  law  is  thus  to  impair  or  nullify 
their  force.* 

1  ISee  especially  the  discussion  of  suits  against  the  States,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  state  law  by  the  federal  courts. 

2  Satterl€e  v.  Matthewson,  2  Pet.  380;  7  L.  ed.  458;  B.  &  S.  R.  R.  v.  Nesbit, 
10  How.  395;  13  L.  ed.  469;  Bronson  v.  Kinzie  et  al.,  1  How.  311;  11  L.  ed. 
143. 
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§  489.  Changes  in  Means  or  Manner  of  Enforcement  of  Con- 
tracts. 

The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  not  impaired  by  a  law  which 
changes  the  legal  or  equitable  means  for  its  enforcement,  existing 
at  the  time  it  was  entered  into,  provided  an  adequate  even  though 
not  so  convenient  a  remedy  is  retained  or  substituted  therefor. 
The  principle  in  this  respect  is  thus  similar  to  that  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  due  process  of  law  clause.^ 

§  490.  Contracts  May  Be  Validated  by  Curing  Technical  De- 
fects. 

Laws  which  operate  to  remedy  or  cure  technical  defects  so  as 
to  give  validity  to  otherwise  invalid  contracts  are  constitutional, 
their  effect  being  to  confirm  rather  than  to  impair  the  obligation 
of  contracts.* 

§  491.  Contracts  by  the  Sute  not  to  Tax. 

Elsewhere  in  this  treatise  it  is  pointed  out  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  State's  right  of  taxation  may,  in  return  for  a  sub- 
stantial consideration,  be  parted  with.*  When  thus  parted  with, 
the  undertaking  not  to  exercise  the  right  in  the  manner  specified 
constitutes  a  contract,  the  obligation  of  which  is  impaired  by  a 

8 Section  462.  In  Bronson  v.  Kinzie  et  al.  (1  How.  311;  11  L.  ed.  143),  the* 
eonrt  say:  **  If  the  laws  of  the  State  passed  afterwards  had  ^one  nothing 
more  than  change  the  remedy  upon  contracts  of  this  description,  they  would 
be  liable  to  no  constitutional  objection.  For  undoubtedly,  a  State  may  regu- 
late at  pleasure  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  its  courts  in  relation  to  past 
contracts  as  well  as  future.  It  may,  for  example,  shorten  the  period  of 
time  within  which  claims  shall  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  It 
may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  direct  that  the  necessary  implements  of  agriculture,  or 
the  tools  of  the  mechanic,  or  articles  of  necessity  in  household  furniture,  shall, 
Kke  wearing  apparel,  not  be  liable  to  execution  on  judgments.  .  .  .  Although 
a  new  remedy  be  deemed  less  convenient  than  the  old  one,  and  may  in  some 
degree  render  the  recovery  of  debts  more  tardy  and  difficult,  it  will  not  fol- 
low that  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  Whatever  belongs  merely  to  the  remedy 
my  be  altered  according  to  the  will  of  the  State,  provided  the  alteration  does 
impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract."  Citing  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wh. 
1;  5  L.  ed.  547. 

♦  Watson  V.  Mercer,  8  Pet.  88;  8  L.  ed.  876. 

i  Section  503. 
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subsequent  law  authorizing  its  exercise.  The  clause  thus  operates 
as  a  limitation  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  State.  As  to  the 
police  powers  of  the  State,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  the  rule  is 
otherwise.  Ko  State,  it  has  been  held,  may  validly  contract  not 
to  exercise  in  the  future  a  contract  which  is  necessary  to  the  health, 
safety,  comfort,  or  morality  of  its  citizens. 

§  492.  Contracts  to  Which  a  Sute  is  a  Party. 

The  contracts,  the  obligation  of  which  is  secured  from  impair- 
ment by  the  States,  include  agreements  between  the  States  and  be- 
tween a  State  and  an  individual  or  individuals,  as  well  as  those 
between  individuals.  In  other  words,  the  State  when  contracting 
does  so  upon  the  same  terms  as  a  private  individual  or  corpora- 
tion, and  may  not  plead  its  sovereignty  as  justifying  subsequent 
action  upon  its  part  impairing  the  contractual  obligations  which 
it  has  assumed.  Its  non-amenability  to  suit  may,  however,  en- 
able a  State  to  avoid  the  performance  of  an  agreement  which  it 
has  undertaken  to  perform.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  of  this  treatise  dealing  with  the 
Suability  of  the  State.® 

§  493.  What  Constitutes  a  Contract. 

Election  or  appointment  to  a  public  office  does  not  create  a 
contract  between  the  State  and  the  one  so  appointed.^ 

Marriage,  though  in  some  respects  properly  describable  as  a 
contract,  is  not  one  the  obligation  of  which  is  protected  from 
impairment  by  the  State. 

In  the  Dartmouth  Oolite  case®  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
clares: "  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  never  has  been  under- 
stood to  embrace  other  contracts  than  those  which  respect  property 
or  some  object  of  value,  and  confer  rights  which  may  be  asserted 
in  a  court  of  justice.   It  never  has  been  understood  to  restrict  the 

•  Chapter  LIV. 

7  See  Section  82,  and  especially  the  case  of  Butler  v.  Pennsylvania,  10  How. 
402;  13  L.  ed.  472. 

8  4  Wh.  618;  4  L.  ed.  629. 
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right  of  the  legislature  to  legiflbite  on  the  iubject  of  divorce,'*  In 
Haynard  llilP  this  doctrine  h  jodiciallj  affirmed,  the  court 
fiaying,  marriage  "  is  somethiJig  more  than  a  mere  contraxrt.  The 
cotnent  of  the  parties  10  of  coarse  essential  to  its  existence,  hut 
when  the  contract  to  marry  is  executed  by  the  marriage^  a  relation 
between  the  parties  h  created  wbieh  thej  cannot  change.  Other 
contracts  may  he  modi6ed,  restricted,  or  enlarged,  or  entirely  re- 
leased upon  the  consent  of  the  parties.  Not  so  with  marriage* 
The  relation  once  formed,  the  law  steps  in  and  holds  the  parties 
to  Tarious  obligations  and  liabilitiea.'' 

A  license  granted  by  a  State,  or  by  one  of  its  political  subdi* 
Tiaiona,  ia  not  a  contract  witbin  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  the  grant  of  a  privilege  which  50  far 
ai  the  federal  prohibition  regarding  the  impairment  of  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  is  concerned  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  at  the 
will  of  the  grantor^  or  additional  conditions  upon  its  enjoyment 
imposed-  This  principle  is  so  well  settled  that  a  citation  of  au- 
thorities is  scarcely  needed.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  determining 
in  specific  cases  whether  the  grant  of  authority  by  the  State  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  license  or  of  a  franchise,  which  is  to  be  construed 
as  a  contract.  However,  the  presumption  is  always  against  the 
existence  of  a  contract  "A  contract  binding  the  State  is  only 
created  by  clear  language  and  not  to  be  extended  by  implication 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  statute.** 

§  484.  Foreign  Corporations :  Pemnssion  to  do  Business  Within 
the  State, 

Generally  speaking,  the  right  of  a  foreign  corporation  to  do  busi- 
ness within  a  State  is  in  the  nature  of  a  license  which  that  State 
may  revoke  or  modify  at  discretion.  Where,  however,  the  foreign 
eorporation,  relying  upon  an  existing  law  to  the  effect  that  certain 
charges  will  not,  for  a  certain  period  at  least,  be  imposed  upon  it, 
Im  entered  the  State  far  the  transaction  of  business  there,  a  con- 

•  125  U,  S.  ISK);  8  Sup.  Ct.  B^?p,  723;  31  L,  ed.  ^54, 

»WilHams  v.  Wingo,  177  U,  601;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Bup.  7Mj  44  L.  ed.  905; 
Italag  V.  Gregoire,  16  How,  524 1  U  L,  ed.  1043. 
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tract  to  that  effect  is  held  to  exist  between  it  and  the  State,  the 
obligation  of  which  the  latter  may  not  impair.  Thus  in  Ameri- 
can Smelting,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Colorado"  it  was  held  that  "  a  contract 
right  to  do  business  in  the  State  during  the  corporate  lifetime  of 
domestic  corporations  without  being  subject  to  any  greater  lia- 
bilities than  were  or  might  be  imposed  upon  domestic  corpora- 
tions was  acquired  by  a  foreign  corporation  by  virtue  of  its 
admission  into  the  State  of  Colorado  with  tlie  right  to  do  business 
therein  under  the  then-existing  laws  of  that  State,  which,  inter 
alia,  subjected  foreign  corporations  coming  into  the  State  to  the 
liabilities  restrictions,  and  duties  which  then  were  or  might  there- 
after be  imposed  upon  domestic  corporations  of  like  character,  and 
that  such  right  was  unconstitutionally  impaired  by  an  act  of  the 
State,  exacting  from  such  corporation  an  annual  tax  or  license  fee 
in  double  the  amount  of  that  imposed  upon  domestic  cor- 
porations." 

§  485.  Charters  of  Public  Corporations. 

The  charters  of  public  corporations,  investing  them  with  sub- 
ordinate legislative  and  other  governmental  powers  are  not  con- 
tracts within  the  meaning  of  the  obligation  clause,  and,  so  far  qs 
the  federal  Constitution  is  concerned,  the  state  legislature  has, 
with  reference  to  them,  unlimited  powers  of  amendment  or  repeal. 
"  It  is  settled  law  that  the  legislature  in  granting  it  [a  municipal 
charter]  does  not  divest  itself  of  any  power  over  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  which  it  possessed  before  the  charter  was  granted. 
Unless  the  Constitution  otherwise  provides,  the  legislature  still 
has  authority  to  amend  the  charter  of  such  a  corporation,  enlarge 
or  diminish  its  powers,  extend  or  limit  its  boundaries,  divide  the 
same  into  two  or  more,  consolidate  two  or  more  into  one,  overrule 
its  action  whenever  it  is  deemed  unwise,  impolitic  or  imjust,  and 
even  abolish  the  municipality  altogether,  in  the  legislative  dis- 
cretion." 

11204  U.  S.  103;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  198;  51  L.  ed.  393. 

M  Laramie  Co.  v.  Albany  (-o.,  92  U.  S.  307;  23  L.  ed.  662.  See  also  New 
Orleans  v.  New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co.,  142  U.  S.  79;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  142; 
35  L.  ed.  943. 
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f  498*  Ccmlracts  by  Hiimcipal  Corporatkms. 

AVhere^  bowever,  mmiiei  polities  or  other  anboTdiniite  political 
eorporatioDs  hare,  in  the  exercise  of  their  eb&rt^  powers,  entered 
into  contractB^  those  ccHitracts  are  protected  from  subsequent  im- 
pairmeait  hy  slate  law.^  Such  corporation^  as  holders  of  state 
securities  and  other  contract  obligations,  are  secured  against  their 
impairment,** 

Generally  speaking,  also,  franchises  granted  tr  municipal 
corporations,  if  authorized  by  their  charters*  are  contracts  which, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Dartmouth  Collie  caae,  pres^tlj  to 
be  considered,  are  protected  against  impairmenL 

So  also,  a  state  law  Umiting  the  powers  of  taxation  of  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  whereby  its  ability  to  pay  its  debts  is  materially 
lessened,  is  void  as  to  debiB  created  prior  thereto,  the  creditors 
relying  upon  the  taxing  powers  of  the  corporation  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  payment  of  their  claims.*'^ 

In  Louisiana  v,  Xew  Orleans**^  the  court  declare  it  to  be  settled 
law  that  "  where  a  municipal  corporation  is  authorized  to  contract, 
and  to  exercise  the  power  of  local  ta:^ation  to  meet  its  contractual 
engagements^  this  power  must  continue  until  the  contracts  are 
satisfied ;  and  that  it  is  an  impairment  of  an  obligation  of  the 
contract  to  destroy  or  lessen  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  en- 
forced.*' 

So  also,  generally,  it  Is  held  to  be  an  impairment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  entererl  into  by  municipal  corfiorations  to  deprive 
them  by  subsequent  state  legislation  of  any  authority  whatsoever, 
whereby  they  mar  be  rendere^l  less  able  to  perform  their  agree- 
ments^ or  whereby  the  enforcement  of  their  claims  by  creditors 
is  rendered  more  difficult  or  less  certain.    "That  obligation  is 

i3Kew  Orleans  New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co.,  142  U.  S.  70;  12  Stip-  Ct. 
Rep.  142  J  35  L.  ed,  943. 

1*  Mobile  V.  Watson,  116  V.  6  Sup.  Ct  Efip,  S98|  20  L.  ed,  620; 

Louisiana  v-  Pillsburv,  105  U.  R  278 j  26  U  ed,  1000. 

IS  United  States  v.  Port  of  Mobile,  12  Fed.  70Sj  Seibert  v.  Lewis,  122 
r.  S.  284 1  7  Sup.  Ct,  Eep.  1190-  30  L.  ed.  1!61 :  Sawj^er  v.  Concordin,  12  Fed, 
764;  Wolff  V,  New  Orleans,  103  U.  S,  358;  2S  L.  ed.  395;  Kails  Cd,  v.  United 
States,        U.  B.  733;  26  L.  ed.  1220. 

i»30  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  40. 
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impaired,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  means  by 
which  a  contract,  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  could  be  enforced, 
that  is,  by  which  the  parties  could  be  obliged  to  perform  it,  are 
rendered  less  efficacious  by  legislation  operating  directly  upon 
those  means."  " 

"A  by-law  or  ordinance  of  a  municipal  corporation  may  be  such 
an  exercise  of  legislative  power  delegated  by  the  legislature  to  the 
corporation  as  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  having  all  the 
force  of  law  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality,  that  it  may 
properly  be  considered  as  a  law,  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  '® 

§  497.  Charters  of  Private  Corporations  Arc  Contracts:  The 
Dartmouth  College  Case. 

In  1819  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case^®  a  charter  of  a  private 
corporation  was  held  to  be  contract  between  the  State  granting  it 
and  the  corporation,  which  the  former  might  not  impair  by  subse- 
quent legislation.  Prior  to  this  decision,  it  had  been  held  in 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,^^  decided  in  1810,  that  the  obligation  clause  ap- 
plied to  executed  as  well  as  to  executory  contracts,  and  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  States  as  well  as  to  those  between  private 
individuals.  In  New  Jersey  v.  Wilson^'  it  had  also  been  held  that 
a  State  might  contract  away  its  right  of  taxation  as  to  certain 
specified  persons  and  things,  which  contract  could  not  be  rescinded 
by  a  subsequent  legislative  act,  and  in  Terrett  v.  Taylor^  that  the 
constitutional  prohibition  was  applicable  to  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  States.  In  this  last  case  a  State  was  not  permitted  to  divest 
title  to  certain  lands,  the  title  to  which  rested  upon  an  earlier 
legislative  grant. 

"  Wolff  V.  New  Orleans,  103  U.  S.  358;  26  L.  ed.  395. 

l8^'ew  Orleans  Waterworks  v.  Louisiana  Sugar  Ref.  Co.,  125  U.  S.  18;  8 
Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  741;  31  L.  ed.  607.  In  St.  Paul  Gaslight  Co.  v.  St.  Paul  (181 
U.  S.  142;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  575;  45  L.  ed.  78«)  this  is  declared  to  be  "no 
longer  open  to  question." 

"Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wh.  518;  4  L.  ed.  629. 

20  6  Cr.  87;  3  L.  ed.  162. 

217  Cr.  164;  3  L.  ed.  303. 

22  9  Cr.  43;  3  L.  ed.  650. 
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This  fundamental  doctrine  tliat  tlie  charter  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion is  a  contract  which,  under  the  obligation  clause,  a  State  may 
not  impair  bj  legiilation,  though  it  has  been  much  critieizedf  has 
oerer  been  departed  from  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  practical 
operation,  however,  its  force  has  been  nmch  weakened  not  only 
ly  a  very  general  practice  upon  the  part  of  the  States,  when  grant- 
ing charters,  to  reserve  tlie  right  to  amend  or  revoke  them,^  but 
by  later  decisions  of  the  courts  with  reference  to  the  strictu^a 
with  whicii  the  contractual  elements  of  corporate  charters  are  con- 
strued, and  to  the  power  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 
police  powers,  their  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  their  authority 
to  control  public  service  corporations,  or  corporate  concerns 
affected  with  a  public  interest^  to  disregard  even  those  charter 
rights  which  a  strict  construction  shows  to  have  been  granted. 

g  498,  Charter  Grants  Strictly  Construed, 

WitJi  reference  to  the  strictness  with  which  charter  grants  are 
to  be  construed  the  courts  have  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the 
State  is  to  be  held  to  have  granted  only  such  powers  or  immunities 
as  are  specifically  or  unequivocally  stated,  or  as  are  necessarily 
and  unavoidably  implied  therein.  In  Xorthwcst-ern  Fertilizing 
Co*  y.  Hyde  Park^*  the  court  say :  The  rule  of  construction  in 
this  class  of  cases  is  that  it  shall  be  most  strongly  against  the 
corporation.  Every  reasonable  doubt  is  to  be  resolved  adversely. 
Nothing  is  to  be  taken  as  conceded  but  what  is  given  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  or  by  an  implication  equally  clear.  The  affirmative 
must  be  shown.  Silence  is  negation,  and  doubt  is  fatal  to  the 
claim."  ^ 

S3  hi  some  Hiiiies  the  lejErislaturps  are  without  cnnstltutioiml  power  to  gmnt 
ijrepealable  or  imam  fundable  chartera.  ThiB  right  of  amendment  or  revocation 
however,  may  n<»t  be  m  ^^xercised  a  a  to  deprive  the  eariwration  of  property 
without  <iue  process  of  law. 

urn  U.      050  J  24      ed,  1036, 

jiSee  also  Charles  River  Brulge  Co.  y.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Pet,  420  ^  & 
L.  ed.  773;  St.  Clair  County  Turnpike  Co.  v,  Illinoifi,  M  U.  S,  f^;  24  L.  ed. 
661 1  Uregon  R,  &.  Nav.  Co.  Oregonian  R.  Co.,  }m  U.  1 ;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
400;  32  L.  ed.  837;  Cooeaw  Mining  Co.  v.  Carolina,  144  U.  S.  550,  12 
Bup.  Ct.  Rep.  68D;  30  L.  ed.  537;  Knoicvitle  Water  Co,  v.  Knoxville,  200 
U.  S,  22;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  224;  SO  K  ed.  353, 
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A  few  instances  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  strictness  with 
which  this  doctrine  is  applied. 

In  a  series  of  cases,  property  of  corporations  expressly 
exempted  from  taxation  has  nevertheless  been  held  subject  to 
taxation,  where  the  original  exemption  did  not  unequivocally 
appear  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Where  this  did  not  appear,  the  promised  forbearance  was  held  to 
be  a  mere  gratuity,  which  might  be  withdrawn.^ 

In  Knoxville  Water  Co.  v.  Knoxville^  the  court  held  that  an 
agreement  by  a  municipality  to  give  to  a  water  company  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  for  thirty  years  as  against  "  any  other  person 
or  corporation,"  did  not  prevent  the  corporation  itself  establish- 
ing, under  subsequent  legislative  authority,  its  own  independent 
system  of  waterworks. 

§  499.  Charles  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Warren  Bridge  Co. 

The  Charles  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Warren  Bridge  Co.^  case  is 
another  case  in  point  The  facts  of  this  famous  case  were  these : 
The  plaintiff  company,  under  charter  authority,  had  at  great  ex- 
pense erected  a  bridge  across  the  Charles  River,  over  which  it  was 
authorized  to  charge  tolls.  The  public  interest  seeming  to  demand 
it,  the  construction  nearby  of  a  second  bridge  was  authorized,  the 
immediate  effect  of  which  would,  of  course,  be  to  divide  the  busi- 
ness of  the  first  company  and  diminish  its  profits.  The  Supreme 
Court,  by  adopting  the  principle  that  all  such  charter  grants  are 
to  be  most  strictly  construed  against  the  grantees,  was  able  to  hold 
that  the  charter  to  the  first  company  not  having  expressly  guaran- 
teed an  exclusive  privilege,  none  was  to  be  presumed.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  in  his  opinion,  said:  "The  relative  position  of  the 
Warren  Bridge  has  already  been  described.  It  does  not  interrupt 
the  passage  over  the  Charles  River  Bridge,  nor  make  the  way  to 
it  or  from  it  less  convenient.   None  of  the  faculties  or  franchises 

26Kector  of  Christ  Church  v.  Philadelphia  Co.,  24  How.  30O;  16  L.  ed.  602; 
Tucker  v.  Fer^^uson,  22  Wall.  527;  22  L.  ed.  805;  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Board  of  Super- 
visors, 93  U.  S.  595;  23  L.  ed.  814. 

27  200  U.  S.  22;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  224;  50  L.  ed.  353. 

28  11  Pet.  420;  9  L.  ed.  773. 


^  iftwiT       :i^-:n»mii#!c  jwi  -race*  c 
10^,*^  wntSM  -jm^  :3sw-  r»r  imL 

3i«r.  A  -stf::5^  a^sBfi^is-^s  -\  j:      n  i  mm  ^  n 

'iifg"  '-»iLt,  r  '%  -tj?^  £»  Iff  TSBVi-    Ir  m  Tirnrarr  m  "har  smfees 
iair!>5rw  irm  -tut  ^stasm^,  ir  ims'      if  Tirnfip^fm.  jmi 


Ik  Tlweiine  3«£iiiigff  Birrtgg  Col  VWrnig  BHiW  Co.*  it 
-Ml  -izar  'tut  ynmsigg:  if  2.  sac^  Isor  ggnmrn'Trag  :ae  axErs  of 
im  mmia  fmm  'ifyrMHTir  s.  Ds^y  Tii^zn.  a  mile  frnm.  sn  escib- 
iid  liar  ^gmgricirg  a  Tomzaec  wiik  $aca  azL  csrahfahfid 
-nia.  tnytr  afic  fsmKrizciaizanj  ae  racpafred.  Tlds 
die  snrr  ^  was  a  grai  tu  :*mtt  praeeecHu  on  the  part  of 

-fm-  je^jdsnxBt  w&£dk  a  egtafn  ben^t  was  coof^red  npon  ex- 
^^sTtt^  lyyrfiwi,  fane  HOC  aeeoHMoiefi  !^  asj  eoodidoiid  t&at  made 
^  jcc  :2ike  tiie  c^anccer  ^f  a  coacraet     It  was  a  mattn*  of 
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ordinary  legislation,  subject  to  be  repealed  at  any  time  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  public  interest  should  require 
the  repeal." 

In  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Railway  Co.  v.  Minn.^  it  was  held  that  a 
charter  to  a  railway  company,  empowering  it  to  make  needful 
rules  and  regulations  touching  the  rates  of  toll  and  the  manner  of 
collecting  the  same,  did  not  deprive  the  State  of  its  general  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  charges  that  might  be  collected  by  the 
company, 

§  601.  Regulation  of  Charges  of  Public  Service  Corporations. 

In  the  Railway  Commission  Cases^^  was  involved  the  question 
as  to  the  power  of  the  States  to  bind  themselves  by  charter  con- 
tracts with  reference  to  the  control  of  the  rates  legally  chargeable 
by  public  service  corporations,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  might  be  held  so  to  have  bound  themselves.  In  these  cases 
it  was  held  that  the  grant  of  power  by  the  State  to  directors  of  a 
railroad  company  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  its  affairs  did  not  exempt  the  company  from  sub- 
sequent statutory  regulation  of  its  business,  and  that  the  grant  to 
the  company  of  power  "  from  time  to  time  to  fix,  regulate,  and 
receive  the  toll  and  charges  "  to  be  received  by  it  for  transporta- 
tion, conferred  only  the  power  to  fix  reasonable  charges,  leaving 
the  State  free  to  declare  what  rates  should  be  deemed  reasonable. 
After  stating  that  it  was  well  settled  that  a  State  had  the  general 
power  to  limit  the  charges  that  might  be  exacted  by  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  within  its 
jurisdiction,  the  court  say:  "  This  power  of  regulation  is  a  power 
of  government,  continuing  in  its  nature,  and  if  it  can  be  bargained 
away  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  words  of  positive  grant  or  something 
which  is  in  law  equivalent  If  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  it 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  power." 

With  reference  to  the  power  granted  to  the  company  in  its 
charter,    from  time  to  time  to  fix,  regulate  and  receive  the  toll 

80  134  U.  S.  418;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  462;  33  L.  ed.  970. 
31  116  U.  S.  307;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  334;  29  L.  ed.  636. 
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exercise  of  police  power  granted  it  by  the  State,  forbidding  the 
carrying  of  any  offal  or  otherwise  offensive  or  unwholesome  matter 
through  the  village.  As  this  was  the  only  means  through  which 
the  factory  could  obtain  its  raw  material,  the  ordinance  was  dis- 
obeyed, and  upon  arrest  and  conviction  of  certain  of  its  employees 
for  so  doing,  the  company  filed  a  bill  alleging  that  the  obligation 
of  the  charter  contract  of  the  State  with  the  company  had  been 
impaired,  and  praying  that  further  prosecutions  be  enjoined.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  upon  appeal,  dismissed  the  bill, 
whereupon  a  writ  of  error  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  tribunal  upheld  the  validity  of  the  ordinance 
in  question,  saying:  "That  a  nuisance  of  a  flagrant  character 
existed,  as  found  by  the  court  below,  is  not  controverted.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  police  power  of  the  State  was  applicable  and 
adequate  to  give  an  effectual  remedy.  That  power  belonged  to  the 
States  when  the  federal  Constitution  was  adopted.  They  did  not 
surrender  it,  and  they  all  have  it  now.  It  extends  to  the  entire 
property  and  business  within  their  local  jurisdiction.  Both  are 
subject  to  it  in  all  proper  cases.  It  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  that  everyone  shall  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  wrong  and 
injure  another.  To  r^ulate  and  abate  nuisances  is  one  of  its 
ordinary  functions.  The  adjudged  cases  showing  its  exercise 
where  corporate  franchises  were  involved  are  numerous.  .  .  . 
The  charter  was  a  sufficient  license  until  revoked ;  but  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  a  contract  guaranteeing  it,  in  the  locality  originally 
selected,  exemption  for  fifty  years  from  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  however  serious  the  nuisance  might  become  in 
the  future,  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  population  around  it.  The 
owners  had  no  such  exemption  before  they  were  incorporated,  and 
we  think  the  charter  did  not  give  it  to  them."  ^ 

The  efficacy  of  the  police  .power  to  alter  or  destroy  charter  con- 
tract rights  was  again  illustrated  in  Stone  v.  Mississippi,"*^  decided 
in  1880.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  in  error  had  been  granted  in 
1867  the  right  to  issue  and  vend  lottery  tickets.   By  the  Constitu- 

34  A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by  Justice  Strong. 
WlOl  U.  S.  814;  25  L.  ed.  1079. 
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tion  of  the  State^  adopted  in  IS69,  the  legislature  was  forbidden 
to  authorise  aiiy  lottery^  and  au  informatioii  was  iiled  by  tlie 
Attomej-Oeneral  of  the  State  agiimt  Stone  and  bis  associates  to 
show  by  what  warrant  or  anthoritv  thej  excised  the  franchiae 
or  prlvil^e  of  issuing  and  vending  lattery  tickets.  Upon  error 
to  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  it  was  held  that  the  original  grant 
of  authority  would  not  preTail  against  the  snbsequrat  exermse  of 
the  State's  police  power,  the  court  saying:  The  question  is, 
therefore,  directly  presented,  whetlier,  in  riew  of  these  facts,  the 
legislature  of  a  State  ca.n,  bj  the  charter  of  a  lottery  company, 
defeat  the  wU!  of  the  people,  authoritatively  expressed,  in  relation 
to  the  further  continuance  of  such  business  in  their  midst.  We 
think  it  cannot  No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the  public 
health  or  the  public  morals.  The  people  thenwlves  cannot  do  it, 
much  less  their  senrants.  The  superrision  of  both  these  subjects 
of  governmental  power  is  continuing  in  its  nature,  and  they  are 
to  be  dealt  with  as  the  special  exigencies  of  the  moment  may  re- 
quire. Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to  their  preservation, 
and  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  them.  For 
this  purpose^  the  largest  l^islative  discretion  is  allowed,  and  the 
discretion  cannot  be  parted  with  any  more  than  the  power  itself* 
•  .  ,  The  contracts  which  the  Constitution  protects  are  those  that 
relate  to  property  rights,  not  govemmentaL  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  on  which  side  of  the  line  which  separates  governmental  from 
property  rights  a  particular  case  is  to  be  put;  but  in  respect  to 
lotteries  there  can  be  no  difficulty*  They  are  not,  in  the  legal 
aeoeptance  of  the  term,  mala  in  se^  but  as  we  have  just  seen,  may 
properly  be  made  mala  prohibiia.  They  are  a  species  of  gambling, 
and  wrong  in  their  influeneesp  They  disturb  the  checks  and 
balaYices  of  a  well  ordered  community.  Society  built  on  such  a 
foundation  woidd  almost  of  neeessily  bring  forth  a  population  of 
speculators  and  gajnUers,  living  on  the  expectation  of  what.  *  by 
the  casting  of  lots,  or  by  lot*  chance,  or  otherwise,'  might  be 
'  awanled  '  to  them  from  the  aceumulations  of  others.  Certainly 
the  ri^ht  to  stop  them  is  governmental,  to  be  exercised  at  all  times 
by  those  in  power  at  their  discretion.    Anyone,  therefore,  who 
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accepts  a  lottery  charter,  does  so  with  the  implied  understanding 
that  the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity  and  through  their 
properly  constituted  agencies,  may  resume  it  at  any  time  when 
the  public  good  shall  require,  and  this  whether  it  be  paid  for  or 
not  All  that  one  can  get  by  such  a  charter  is  a  suspension  of 
certain  governmental  rights  in  his  favor,  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
will.  He  has,  in  l^al  effect,  nothing  more  than  a  license  to  con- 
tinue on  the  terms  named  for  the  specified  time,  unless  sooner 
abrogated  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State.  It  is  a  permit, 
good  as  against  existing  laws,  but  subject  to  future  l^slative  and 
constitutional  control  and  withdrawal." 

§  603.  Tax  Exemptions. 

Arguing  from  the  fact  that  all  charter  contracts  are  presumed 
to  be  entered  into  with  a  knowledge  and  consent  that  they  are,  in 
their  performance,  subject  to  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  the  doctrine  was  early  advanced  that  they  are  similarly 
subject  to  the  State's  taxing  power;  that,  in  other  words,  the 
power  to  tax  is  as  necessarily  and  as  inherently  a  sovereign  power 
of  the  State  and  may  not  be  bartered  away,  or  its  exercise  in  any 
way  estopped.  The  courts  have,  however,  held,  as  has  be^  already 
intimated,  that  this  is  not  so. 

In  many  cases,  though  not  without  hesitation  and  against 
minority  protests,  exemptions  from  taxation  granted  by  the  State 
in  return  for  some  conceived  substantial  quid  pro  qw  have  been 
held  contracts  that  might  not  thereafter  be  impaired.  Such  ex- 
emptions are,  however,  construed,  it  need  not  be  said,  with 
extreme  strictness. 

In  Stone  v.  Mississippi^*  the  court  say:  "We  have  held,  not, 
however,  without  strong  opposition  at  times,  that  this  clause  pro- 
tected a  corporation  in  its  charter  exemptions  from  taxation. 
While  taxation  is  in  general  necessary  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  part  of  the  government  itself.  Government  was  not 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  but  taxation  may  be  neces- 


MlOl  U.  S.  814;  25  L.  ed.  1079. 
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§  (W4.  Impairment  of  Contracts  by  Taxation, 

When,  however^  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  have 
endeavored  to  use  their  taxing  power  as  an  indirect  means  of 
avoiding  explicit  contract  obligations,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
hesitated  to  interpose  its  veto*  Indeed,  the  court  has  said  that 
attempted  taxation  has  been  the  mode  most  frequently  employed 
for  the  impairment  of  contracts. 

Thus,  in  1871,  the  city  of  Charleston  by  ordinance  directed  the 
city  treasurer  to  retain  out  of  the  interest  due  on  city  stock  a  tax 
assessed  on  all  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  city.  This 
ordinance  the  .Supreme  Court  in  Murray  v,  Charleston*'  held  void 

til  at  in  conBidcrfttion  of  the  payment  of  a  gross  mm  or  nn  annual  percentage 
of  its  earnings  it  had  been  granted  tho  riglit  to  eonBtruci  and  operate  a 
street  railway  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  sueb  payments  not  having  been 
apecitically  declared  to  be  in  lie^  of  all  taxes.  In  iU  opinion  the  following 
is  quoted  with  approval  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  below: 

The  franctiLse^  are  grants  which  uRuallj  contain  contracts,  executed  by 
the  municipality,  but  executory  aa  to  the  owner.  They  contain  various  con- 
dition &  and  stipulations  to  be  obeerved  by  the  bolder*  of  the  privilege  such 
as  payment  of  a  license  fee,  of  a  gross  aum  down^  of  a  specific  sum  each  year, 
or  a  certain  percentage  of  receipts,  as  a  conFidf>rationp  or  *  in  full  satisfaction 
for  the  u»e  of  the  streets.'  There  is  no  provision  that  the  special  franc bisep 
Cr  the  property  created  by  the  grant,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.   *   ,  , 

"The  condition  upon  which  a  franc^hise  is  granted  is  the  purchase  price  of 
the  grants  the  payment  of  which  In  money,  or  by  agreement  to  bear  some 
bunlenj  brought  the  property  into  existence,  which  thereupon  became  taxable 
at  tbe  will  of  the  legislature,  the  same  as  land  granted  or  leased  by  tbe  state. 
There  is  no  implied  covenant  that  property  sold  by  the  State  cannot  be  taxed 
by  the  State,  which  can  e%*en  tax  its  own  lionds,  given  to  borrow  money  for 
its  own  use,  unless  they  contain  an  express  stipulation  of  exemption.  The 
rule  of  strict  construction  applies  to  state  grants,  and  unless  there  is  an 
express  stipulation  not  to  tax,  the  right  is  reserved  as  an  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty. Special  franchises  were  not  taxed  untiU  by  the  act  of  1899,  aiueud- 
iug  the  tax  law,  tbe_r  were  added  to  the  other  taxable  property  of  the  State. 
This  is  all  that  tbe  statute  does,  so  far  as  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion is  concern ed»  Ho  part  of  tbe  grant  is  changed,  no  stipulation  altered, 
no  pajmetrt  increased,  and  nothing  exacted  from  the  owner  of  the  franchise 
that  is  not  exacted  from  the  owners  of  property  generally.  No  blow  is  struck 
at  the  franchise,  as  such,  for  it  reinains  with  every  right  conferred  in  full 
force;  but,  as  it  is  property,  it  is  required  to  contribute  its  ratable  share, 
dependent  only  upon  value,  toward  the  support  of  government/* 

41  m  U.  S.  432 ;  24  L.  ed.  7§0, 
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as  an  impflirmetii  of  tlie  obUgmtion  of  the  contract  of  the  citj  witli 
ita  creditofi.^ 

§  SOS.  Inatanccs  of  Incapacity  of  the  States  to  Contract 

With  reference,  also,  to  various  matters  whieh,  properlj  speak- 
ing^ eaonot  he  §aicl  to  fall  within  the  domaio  of  tbe  police  power, 
the  state  legialatures  have  been  held  to  he  incompetent  to  contract. 

^a'lTie  court  "We  do  not  queition  the  exiitefioe  of  a  etate  {Mnfer  to 

htvj  taxes  u  ^lAimed,  nor  the  aubordliiftUon  of  eontraetji  to  it,  m  fmr  an  It  jb 
tiDreitniined  bj  cri>[tM1ttii]r>nii!  limitation.  But  the  power  is  not  witfaout 
limiUt  and  one  of  iln  limiutions  is  fotind  in  the  dause  of  the  fedkml  Con- 
itiCUtiofi,  that  no  State  shall  pa^m  m  Jaw  impairing  tbe  obligation  of  oontract& 
A  cbange  of  the  e\:i>re&«ed  etipulationa  of  a  contracts  or  a  relief  of  a  debtor 
from  ttrict  and  literal  eotnpliance  with  ita  requirementi,  can  no  more  be 
alfeet^  by  an  exertion  of  the  taxing  power  than  it  can  be  b^  the  exertion  of 
Mnj  power  of  a  state  legiftfuture.  The  conAtitutioeial  prcmBioo  against  impair- 
ing contract  obligatiuji^  it  a  limit  upon  the  UkXmg  power,  ma  well  aa  upoii 
all  [egislation,  wbaterer  fonti  it  may  a^ume.  Indeed,  attempted  state  ta^a^ 
tion  Is  the  mode  most  frequently  adopted  to  affect  contracts  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  inhibition*  It  most  fr^uently  calla  for  the  exercise  of  our 
supervisory  power*  It  may,  then^  safelv  be  atltrmed  that  no  Btate,  fay  Tirtue 
of  its  taxing  power,  can  imr  to  a  debtor,  *  You  need  not  pay  to  your  creditor 
atl  of  what  you  have  promiaed  to  him.  You  may  satisfy  your  duty  by  retain* 
ing  a  part  for  yourself,  or  for  some  munlcipalityt  or  far  the  state  treasury/ 
31ucb  less  can  a  city  say,  *  We  witl  tax  our  debt  to  you»  and  in  virtue  of  the 
tax  withhold  a  part  for  our  use.'  ...  Is,  tbeu,  property  which  consists  in 
the  promise  of  a  State«  or  of  a  municipality  of  a  State,  beyond  the  reach  of 
taxation  T  We  do  not  aftirm  that  it  is*  A  SUte  may  uiidoubt€<liy  tax  any 
of  its  creditors  within  Ita  jurisdiction  for  the  debt  due  to  htm,  and  regulate 
the  amount  of  the  tax  by  the  rate  of  interest  the  debt  bear^  if  its  promise 
be  left  unchanged.  A  t*x  thug  laid  impairs  no  obligation  spumed.  It  leases 
the  contract  untouched.  But  until  payment  of  the  debt  or  interest  baa  been 
made,  as  siipulat^p  we  think  no  act  of  state  sovereignty'  can  work  an 
exoneration  from  what  h&a  been  promised  to  the  creditor,  namely:  payment 
to  him  without  a  >  iolation  of  the  Constitution.  *  Xhe  true  rule  of  every  eaae 
of  property  founded  on  contract  with  the  govenunent  is  this:  it  must  first 
bi  reduced  into  posseasion,  and  then  It  will  become  subject*  in  common  with 
<itlicr  aimllar  property,  to  the  right  of  the  govemtnent  to  raiae  contributions 
upon  it.  It  may  be  aaid  that  the  governaient  may  fulfill  this  principle  by 
paying  the  interest  with  one  hand,  and  taking  back  the  attiount  of  the  tax 
with  the  other.  But  to  this  the  an*w*r  is,  that,  to  comply  truly  with  the 
fill«t  the  tax  must  be  upon  all  the  money  of  the  community,  not  upon  the 
particular  portion  of  it  which  is  paid  to  the  public  creditors,  and  it  ought 
bc«tdi?s  to  be  so  regulated  ns  not  to  include  a  lien  of  the  tax  upon  the  lund« 
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Thus  in  Newton  v.  iCommissioner*^  it  was  declared,  with  reference 
to  the  location  of  a  county  seat,  that  one  legislature  could  not  bind 
its  successors.  So,  also,  in  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois** 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  people  of  the  State  were,  as  a 
continuing  whole,  interested  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State 
and  in  the  lands  under  them,  and  that,  therefore,  the  title  to  them 
was  held  in  trust  by  the  State  and  could  not  be  ceded  away. 

In  Munn  v.  Illinois***  and  in  the  Granger  Cases,**  the  doctrine 
of  the  regulative  power  of  the  States  over  public  service  corpora- 
tions, and  those  whose  business  is  affected  with  a  public  interest, 
was  established,  and  that  this  is  a  power  the  exercise  of  which 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  restrained  by  charter  provisions  except 
when  it  plainly  appears  that  this  has  been  intended.  And,  even 
when  the  grant  is  in  unequivocal  language,  it  will  not  be  held 
valid  against  subsequent  legislation  as  to  matters  which  vitally  or 
even  seriously  affect  the  public  welfare,  that  is,  relate  to  subjects 
within  the  field  of  legitimate  police  control.  In  this  respect  the 
protection  of  private  rights  under  the  due  process  clause  and  under 
the  obligation  clause  is  the  same. 

§  506.  Regulation  of  Rates. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  special 
mention  that  the  right  of  public  service  corporations  to  fix  their 
own  charges  or  tolls  is  one  which  the  legislature  niay  grant,  and, 
when  granted,  constitute  a  contract  which  the  legislature  may  not 

The  creditor  should  be  no  otherwise  acted  upon  than  as  every  other  pos- 
sessor of  moneys,  and,  consequently,  the  money  he  receives  from  the  public 
can  then  only  be  a  fit  subject  of  taxation  when  it  is  entirely  separated'  (from 
the  contract ) ,  '  and  thrown  undistinguished  into  the  oommon  mass.'  3  Ham- 
ilton, Works,  514  et  aeq.  Thus  only  can  contracts  with  the  State  be  allowed 
to  have  the  same  meaning  as  all  other  similar  contracts  have." 
«  100  U.  S.  648;  25  L.  ed.  710. 

44  146  U.  S.  387;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  110;  36  L.  ed.  1018. 
46  94  U.  S.  113;  24  L.  ed.  77. 

46  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  V.  Iowa,  94  U.  S.  155;  24  L.  ed.  94;  Peik  v.  C.  ft  N. 
Ry.  Co.,  94  U.  S.  164;  24  L.  ed.  97;  C.  M.  ft  St  P.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Ackley,  94 
V.  S.  174;  24  L.  ed.  99. 
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stibsequently  impair,*^  It  does  not  need  ta  he  said,  however,  that 
this  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  State  not  to  exercise  its  regu- 
lative power  is  one  that  must  be  explicitly  stated.  A  general 
grant  to  the  corporation  of  the  power  to  fix,  or  alter  its  charges  or 
tolls  as  it  may  think  proper,  is  not  an  abdication  by  the  Stale  of 
its  power  of  controL*®  l^or  does  a  grant  to  the  corporation  of  a 
power  to  fix  its  own  rates,  provided  they  are  not  unreasonable,  have 
this  effect;^  nor  do^  a  grant  of  power  to  fix  the  charges,  provided 
they  be  not  in  excess  of  a  specified  rate,  prevent  the  State  from 
later  fixing  a  lower  rate,**  And,  generally,  the  reservation  by  the 
State  of  a  power  to  amend  or  revoke  the  charter,  carries  with  it  a 
power  to  regulate  the  charges  that  may  be  made*®* 

§  507*  Eminent  Domain  and  the  Obligation  of  Contracts. 

That  property  of  incorporated  companies,  like  other  species  of 
property,  are  subject  to  the  State's  power  of  eminent  domain,  is 
not  questioned.  In  Long  Island  Water  Supply  Co.  v,  Brookl™^ 
it  is  declared:  **A  contract  is  property,  and,  like  any  other  prop- 
erty, may  be  taken  under  condemnation  proceedings  for  public 
use.  Its  condemnation  is  of  course  subject  to  the  rule  of  just  com- 
peusatioii.  .  ,  ,  The  true  view  is  that  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings do  not  impair  the  contract,  do  not  break  its  obligations, 
but  appropriate  it,  as  they  do  the  tangible  property  of  the  com- 
pany, to  tie  public  uses."  ^ 

«Los  Angeles  v.  L05  Angelfjs  City  Water  Co.,  177  U,  658;  20  Sup.  Ct 
Rep.  736;  44  L.  ed,  8B6, 

lactone  v.  Ill  Cent  Ry,  Co.,  116  U,  S.  347 j  0  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  348;  20  L.  ed 
$50. 

49  Chicago,  etc,  Ry.  Co,  v.  Minn,,  134  U.  S.  418;  10  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  4U2;  33 

a> Georgia  R,  &  Bkg.  Co.  v.  Smith,  128  U.  S.  174;  0  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  47;  32 
1^  ed.  377. 

aPeik  V,  Chicago,  etc.,  R,  R.  Ce.,  M  U.  S.  104;  24  L,  ed.  07, 
S3  166  U.  S,  6^5;  17  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  718;  4l  L.  ed.  1165. 

SI'*  Into  all  contracts,  whether  made  between  States  and  individualf  or 
fcetween  individuals  only,  there  enter  conditions  which  adfle,  not  out  of  the 
lieral  terms  of  the  contract  itself;  they  are  superinduced  by  the  preexisting 
»i  higher  authority  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  nutious,  or  of  the  community 
^  w&ich  the  parties  belong;  they  are  alwravs  presumed,  and  muat  be  pre- 
i^Kdp  to  be  known  and  recognized  by  all,  are  binding  upon  allj  and  nee4 
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§  608,  The  Construction  of  Contracts. 

Under  the  obligation  clause  no  general  power  is  given  to  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  decisioua  of  state  courts  as 
to  the  proper  construction  to  he  given  to  the  terms  of  a  subsisting 
contract-  In  Lehigh  Water  Co.  v,  Easton^  the  court  sav :  The 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  company  seems  to  rest  upon  the  general 
idea  that  this  court,  under  the  statutes  defining  its  appellate  juris- 
diction, may  re-examine  the  judgment  of  the  state  court  in  every 
case  involving  the  enforcement  of  contracts.  But  this  view  is 
unsound.  The  state  court  may  erroneously  determine  questions 
arising  under  a  contract  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  suit  he- 
fore  it ;  it  may  hold  a  contract  void  which  in  our  opinion  is  valid ; 
it  may  judge  a  contract  to  be  valid  which  in  our  opinion  is  void; 
or  its  interpretation  of  the  contract  may  in  our  opinion  be  radi- 
cally wrong;  but  in  neither  of  such  cases  would  the  judgment  be 
reviewable  by  this  court  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tecting the  obligation  of  contracts  against  impairment  by  state 
legislation,  and  under  the  existing  statutes  defining  and  regulating 
its  jurisdiction,  unless  that  judgment,  in  terms  or  by  its  necessary 
operation  J  gives  etfect  to  some  provision  of  the  state  Constitution, 
or  some  legislative  enactment  of  the  State,  which  is  claimed  by  the 
unsuccessful  party  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  particular  con- 
tract in  question," 

iiever  therefore  be  carried  into  express  stipiiiation»  for  this  could  add  nothing 
to  their  forcp.  Kvery  contfttet  is  mnde  in  .■subordination  to  them*  and  must 
yield  ta  their  control,  as  conditiona  inherent  and  paramount,  wherever  a 
necessity  for  their  execution  shall  occur.  Such  a  condition  is  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  This  right  tloes  not  operate  to  impa^ir  the  contract  effected 
by  itj  but  recogni5^es  its  obligation  in  the  fuUeiit  extent,  claiming  only  the  ful- 
filment of  au  essential  and  inseparable  condition^  .  .  ,  A  distinction  has 
lieen  attempted,  in  argument,  between  the  power  of  a  government  to  appro* 
priate  for  public  uses  property  which  is  corporeal,  or  may  be  said  to  be  in 
being,  and  the  like  power  In  the  governtnenl  to  resume  or  extinguish  a  fran- 
chise, 'I'he  distinction,  thuB  attempted,  we  regard  as  a  refinement  which  baa 
no  foundation  in  reason,  and  one  that,  in  truth,  avoids  the  true  legal  or  con- 
stitutional question  in  these  causes  j  namely,  that  of  the  right  of  private  per- 
fions,  in  the  use  or  enjojuient  of  their  private  property,  to  control,  and 
actually  to  prohibit  the  power  and  duty  of  the  government  to  advance  and 
protect  the  general  good.  We  are  aware  of  nothing  peculiar  to  a  franchis* 
which  can  class  it  higher,  or  render  it  more  sacred,  than  other  property." 


?13  tlifXTED  States  CoKSTiTtrnoifAi.  Law- 


The  meaning  to  be  given  to  a  state  law  is  primarily  to  be  de- 
termined by  tbe  state  courts,  and,  so  long  as  only  a  question  of 
state  constitutional  law  ia  concerned,  the  meaning  thus  given  is 
conclusive  upon  the  federal  courts.  Thus,  when  a  state  statute  is 
alleged  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  it  13  not  the  duty  of 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  itself  to  construe  the  act  and  then  to 
deteniiine  whether,  as  thus  construed,  it  impairs  the  obligation  of 
a  contract;  rather^  its  duty  Is  to  take  the  act  as  construed  and 
applied  by  the  courts  of  the  State,  and,  upon  that  basis,  to  Jeter- 
mine  whether  or  not  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  impaired.  The 
logic  of  this  doctrine  is  apparenti  Whatever  may  be  the  literal 
terms  of  a  state  law,  if,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so  construed  by  the  state 
authorities  as  to  work  an  impairment  of  contracts  the  inhibition  of 
the  obligation  clause  cannot  be  said  to  be  violated, 

§  609.  Existence  of  a  Contract  a  Federal  Question. 

The  rule  is  well  established  that  the  federal  Supreme  Court  will 
determine  for  itself,  that  isj  by  its  own  independent  judgment, 
whether  or  not  that  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  contract  and  to  have 
been  impaireJ  by  a  state  law  is  in  truth  a  contract*  That  is  to 
say,  the  federal  tribunal  does  not  hold  itself  bound  by  the  decision 
of  a  state  court  which  escapes  from  the  application  of  the  obliga- 
tion clause  by  holding  that  the  contract,  the  impairment  of  which 
ia  alleged,  is  not,  in  fact,  a  contract. 

In  Jefferson  Branch  Btnlc  v.  Skelly*^  the  court  say:  "It  has 
sever  been  denied,  nor  is  it  now,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  an  appellate  power  to  revise  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  of  a  State,  whenever  such  a  court  shall  adjudge  that 
not  to  be  a  contract  which  has  beeu  alleged,  in  the  forms  of  legal 
proce^ings,  by  a  litigant,  to  be  one,  Mnthin  the  meaning  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  inhibits  the 
States  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. Of  what  use  would  the  appellate  power  be  to  the  litierant 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  some  particular  state  legislation, 
if  this  court  eould  not  decide,  independently  of  all  adj  udication  of 

5*121  l\  H.  3B8t  7  t?np.  Ct  Rep,  M6;  30  L.  ed.  1059. 
£6  I  Black,  436;  17  L.  ed.  173. 
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the  supreme  court  of  a  State,  whether  or  not  the  phraseology  of 
the  instrument  in  controversy  was  expressive  of  a  contract  within 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  obligation  should  be  enforced,  notwithstanding  a  contrary  con- 
clusion by  the  supreme  court  of  a  State."  ^ 

This  doctrine  is,  of  course,  applicable  not  only  to  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  which,  it  is  claimed,  constitute  contracts  be- 
tween individuals,  but  also  to  state  laws  which,  it  is  alleged, 
amount  to  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  States.  There  has  been  no 
serious  denial  of  this  from  the  time  of  the  early  case  of  Fletcher 
V.  Peck,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  inhibition  of  the  obligation 
clause  applies  as  well  to  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  States  as  to 
those  between  private  individuals. 

§  610.  Constitutionality  of  State  Laws  Alleged  to  Impair  Con- 
tracts a  Federal  Question. 

Generally  speaking,  as  is  well  known,  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  holds  itself  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  state  laws  as  determined  by  their  respective 
state  constitutions.  This  rule  is,  however,  departed  from  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  prevent  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

This  refusal  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  to  follow  the  judg- 
ment of  state  courts  takes  the  form:  First,  where  the  federal 
court  refuses  to  hold  itself  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  state  tribu- 
nal as  to  the  constitutionality  of  state  laws  which  support  or  con- 
stitute essential  elements  of  the  contracts  which,  it  is  alleged,  have 
been  impaired  by  later  legislation;  and.  Second,  where  the  federal 
tribunal  refuses  to  follow  the  decisions  of  state  courts  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  state  laws  which  in  themselves  constitute  con- 
tracts upon  the  part  of  the  States  enacting  them,  and  which  con- 
tracts, it  is  alleged,  have  been  impaired  by  subsequent  enactments. 

56  In  McCullough  v.  Virginia  (172  U.  S.  102;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  134;  43  L.  ed. 
382 ) ,  it  is  declared  that  "  the  doctrine  thus  announced  has  been  uniformly 
followed."  City  Bridge  Proprietors  v.  Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Co., 
1  Wall.  116;  17  L.  ed.  571;  Wright  v.  Nagle,  101  U.  S.  791;  25  L.  ed.  921; 
McGahey  v.  Virginia,  135  U.  S.  602;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  972;  34  L.  ed,  304, 
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The  meaning  to  be  gi^en  to  a  state  law  is  primarily  to  be  de* 
termined  by  the  state  courts,  mid^  so  long  as  only  a  question  o£ 
state  constitutional  law  is  concernedj  the  meaning  thus  given  i^ 
conclusive  upon  the  federal  courts.  Thus,  when  a  state  statute  is 
alleged  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  itself  to  construe  the  act  and  then  to 
determine  whether,  bb  thus  cODstj-ued,  it  impairs  the  obligation  of 
a  contract;  rather,  its  duty  is  to  take  the  act  as  const ruetl  and 
applied  by  the  noiirts  of  the  State^  and,  upon  that  basis,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  impaired*  The 
logic  of  this  doctrine  is  apparent  Whatever  may  be  the  literal 
terms  of  a  state  law,  if,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so  construed  by  the  state 
authorities  as  to  work  an  impairment  of  contracts  the  inhibition  of 
the  obligation  clause  cannot  be  said  to  be  Wolated. 

§  600,  Existence  o£  a  Contract  a  Federal  Question. 

The  rule  is  well  established  that  the  federal  Supreme  Court  will 
determine  for  itself,  that  is,  by  its  own  independent  judgment, 
whether  or  not  that  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  contract  and  to  have 
been  impaired  by  a  state  law  is  in  truth  a  contract.  That  is  to 
say,  the  federal  tribunal  docs  not  hold  itself  bound  by  the  decision 
of  a  state  court  which  escapes  from  the  application  of  the  obliga* 
tion  clause  by  holding  that  the  contract,  the  Impairment  of  w*hich 
is  alleged,  is  not^  in  fact,  a  contract. 

In  Jefferson  Branch  Bank  v.  Skelly***  the  court  say:  "It  has 
never  been  denied,  nor  is  it  now,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  an  appellate  power  to  revise  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  of  a  State,  whenever  such  a  court  shall  adjudge  that 
not  to  be  a  contract  which  has  been  allege<l,  in  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings,  by  a  litigant,  to  be  one,  w^ithin  the  meaning  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  inhibits  the 
States  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. Of  what  use  would  the  appellate  power  be  to  the  litigant 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  some  particular  state  legislation, 
if  this  court  could  not  decide,  independently  of  all  adjudication  of 

M  121  IL      :t8«;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  ftiej  SO  L.  ed.  105&. 
S5 1  Black,  436;  17  L.  ed.  173. 
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the  supreme  court  of  a  State,  whether  or  not  the  phraseology  of 
the  instrument  in  controversy  was  expressive  of  a  contract  within 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  obligation  should  be  enforced,  notwithstanding  a  contrary  con- 
clusion by  the  supreme  court  of  a  State."  ^ 

This  doctrine  is,  of  course,  applicable  not  only  to  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  which,  it  is  claimed,  constitute  contracts  be- 
tween individuals,  but  also  to  state  laws  which,  it  is  alleged, 
amount  to  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  States.  There  has  been  no 
serious  denial  of  this  from  the  time  of  the  early  case  of  Fletcher 
V.  Peck,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  inhibition  of  the  obligation 
clause  applies  as  well  to  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  States  as  to 
those  between  private  individuals. 

§  610.  Constitutionality  of  State  Laws  Alleged  to  Impair  Con- 
tracts a  Federal  Question. 

Generally  speaking,  as  is  well  known,  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  holds  itself  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  state  laws  as  determined  by  their  respective 
state  constitutions.  This  rule  is,  however,  departed  from  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  prevent  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

This  refusal  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  to  follow  the  judg- 
ment of  state  courts  takes  the  form:  First,  where  the  federal 
court  refuses  to  hold  itself  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  state  tribu- 
nal as  to  the  constitutionality  of  state  laws  which  support  or  con- 
stitute essential  elements  of  the  contracts  which,  it  is  alleged,  have 
been  impaired  by  later  legislation;  and,  Second,  where  the  federal 
tribunal  refuses  to  follow  the  decisions  of  state  courts  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  state  laws  which  in  themselves  constitute  con- 
tracts upon  the  part  of  the  States  enacting  them,  and  which  con- 
tracts, it  is  alleged,  have  been  impaired  by  subsequent  enactments. 

56  In  McCullough  V.  Virginia  (172  U.  S.  102;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  134;  43L.ed. 
382),  it  is  declared  that  "the  doctrine  thus  announced  has  been  uniformly 
followed."  City  Bridge  Proprietors  v.  Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Co., 
1  Wall.  116;  17  L.  ed.  571;  Wright  v.  Nagle,  101  U.  S.  791;  25  L.  ed.  921; 
McGahey  v.  Virginia,  135  U.  S.  662;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  972;  34  L.  ed.  304. 
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But  where  these  decisions  are  in  conflict,  this  court  must  determine 
between  them.  And  certainly  a  Constitution  acted  on  as  undis' 
puted  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  judicial  decision,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  give  to  the  instrument  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning. 
Contracts  with  the  state  authorities  were  made  under  it.  And 
upon  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  a  contract,  the  court, 
upon  the  soundest  principles  of  justice,  is  bound  to  accept  the  con- 
struction it  received  from  the  state  authorities  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made."  And,  later,  referring  to  the  case  of  Eowan 
V.  Rimnels,*^®  he  says :  "  The  court  then  said,  that  it  would  always 
feel  itself  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts,  and 
from  time  to  time  as  they  were  made,  would  regard  them  as  con- 
clusive in  all  cases  upon  the  construction  of  their  own  Constitution 
and  laws ;  but  that  it  ought  not  to  give  them  a  retroactive  effect, 
and  allow  them  to  render  invalid  contracts  entered  into  with  citi- 
zens of  other  States  which,  in  the  judgment  of  this  court,  were 
lawful  at  the  time  they  were  made.  It  is  true,  the  language  of 
the  court  is  confined  to  contracts  with  citizens  of  other  States,  be- 
cause it  was  a  case  of  that  description  which  was  then  before  it. 
But  the  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  contracts  which 
were  within  its  jurisdiction.  .  .  •  The  sound  and  true  rule  is, 
that  if  the  contract,  when  made,  was  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
as  then  expounded  by  all  the  departments  of  its  governments,  and 
administered  in  the  courts  of  justice,  its  validity  and  obligation 
cannot  be  impaired  by  any  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  or  decision  of  its  courts,  altering  the  construction  of  the 
law."«^ 

In  later  cases,  coming  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  error 
from  the  state  courts,  the  same  doctrine  is  declared  and  applied.^^ 

69  5  How.  134;  12  L.  ed.  85. 

60  The  last  clause  states  a  broader  doctrine  than  has  since  been  upheld 
with  reference  to  cases  coming  to  the  federal  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of 
error  to  the  state  courts.    See  infra. 

«i  Jefferson  Branch  Bank  v.  Skelly,  1  Black,  436;  17  L.  ed.  173;  Louisiana 
V.  Pillsbury,  105  U.  S.  278;  26  L.  ed.  1000;  McGahey  v.  Virginia,  135  U.  S. 
662;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  972;  34  L.  ed.  304;  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R,  Co.  v.  Ten- 
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§  612*  Doctrine  in  Cases  Reaching  the  Supreme  Court  by  Writs 
of  Error  to  State  Courts. 

It  13  to  be  observed  that  all  of  these  cases  had  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  writ  of  error  to  the  state  courts,  and  that  the 
federal  tribunal  had  been  appealed  to  upon  the  ground  that  the 
contracts  had  been  impaired  by  state  laws  enacted  subsequent  to 
the  time  they  were  entered  into.  Had  there  been  no  such  legisla- 
tion there  would  have  been  no  constitutional  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court. 

In  New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co*  v.  Louisiaaa  Sugar  Co.^^  the 
court  &ay:  "In  order  to  coma  within  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  no  State  shall 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  not  only  nmst 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  have  been  impaired,  but  it  must  have 
been  impaired  by  a  law  of  a  State.  The  prohibition  is  aimed  at 
the  legislative  power  of  the  State  and  not  at  the  decisions  of  its 
courts,'* 

This  doctrine  is  reaffirmed  in  Huntington  v.  Attrill*^  and  again 
in  Bacon  Texas**^  In  this  last  case  the  court,  summing  up 
the  doctrine,  say:  "Where  the  federal  question  upon  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  based  grows  out  of  an  alleged  impaii^ 
ment  of  a  contract^  it  is  now  definitely  settled  that  the  contract 
can  only  be  impaired  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  and  so  as  to  give  this  court  jurisdiction  on  error 
to  a  state  court,  by  some  subsequent  statute  of  the  State  which 
had  been  upheld  or  effect  ^ven  it  by  the  state  court*  ,  »  •  If 
the  judgment  of  the  state  court  gives  no  effect  to  the  subsequent 
law  of  the  State,  and  the  state  court  decides  the  case  upon  grounds 
independent  of  that  law,  a  case  is  not  made  for  review  by  this 
court  upon  any  ground  of  the  impaimient  of  a  contract*  The 
above  cited  cases  announce  this  principle-" 

Mpsaee,  153  U.  S.  48flj  14  Sup.  Ct.  Eep,  96S;  3S  L,  ed.  7J)3;  Bncon  v.  Tcxafl, 
163  U.  207;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1023;  41  L.  ed.  132:  McCu Hough  v.  Virginifl, 
172  U.  S.  102;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  134;  43  ed.  382;  Boyd  v.  Akbama,  04 
tl.  S.  045  J  24  L.  ed.  302,  it  would  seem  to  be  contra, 

«  125  U,  a  18;  g  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  741 ;  31  L.  ed.  607. 

«5]4(J  U.  S.  057;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  224;  36  L,  ed.  1123. 

«  163  U,  8.  207;  16  Sup.  Ct  Hep.  1023;  41  L.  ed.  132. 
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The  same  doctrine  is  repeated  in  Central  Land  Co.  v.  Laidley,^ 
Hanford  v.  Davies,^  and  Weber  v.  Rogan.®^ 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  shown 
strong  disposition  to  find,  when  possible,  an  impairing  statute, 
and  thus  to  justify  its  appellate  jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of 
contracts  in  cases  originating  in  the  state  courts.  The  cases  of 
McCullough  V.  Virginia^  and  Muhlker  v.  New  York  and  Harlem 
Railroad  Co.®  sufficiently  illustrate  this, 

§  613.  McCullough  V.  Virginia. 

McCullough  V.  Virginia  was  one  of  a  number  of  cases  coming 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  growing  out  of 
the  attempt  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  avoid  the  acceptance,  in 
payment  of  certain  dues  to  the  State,  of  interest  coupons  to  cer- 
tain of  its  bonds,  which  coupons  by  the  law  providing  for  the 
issuance  and  sale  of  the  bonds,  it  had  agreed  so  to  receive.  After 
various  devices,  extending  through  a  considerable  period  of  years, 
had  one  after  another  been  frustrated  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  their  unconstitu- 
tionality, during  all  of  which  time  there  had  never  been  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  original  law  providing  for 
the  bonds  and  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  coupons  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues,  and  though  the  act  had  been  repeatedly  before 
the  highest  court  of  the  State,  that  tribunal  at  last  in  McCullough 
V.  Virginia  declared  that  the  coupon  provision  of  the  original  act 
was  in  itself  unconstitutional. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Virginia  court  in  its  decision  did  not  con- 
sider the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  State,  but  confined  itself 
wholly  to  declaring  the  original  act  void,  it  waa  urged  before 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  to  which  the  case  was  brought  on  writ 
of  error,  that,  by  the  decision  of  the  state  court,  no  subsequent 
legislative  act  had  been  applied,  and,  therefore,  that  the  case  was 

«5  159  U.  S.  103;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  80;  40  L.  ed.  91. 
««  163  U.  S.  273;  16  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1051;  41  L.  ed.  157. 
•7  188  U.  S.  10;  23  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  263;  47  L.  ed.  363. 

68  172  U.  S.  102;  19  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  134;  43  L.  ed.  382. 

69  197  U.  S.  644;  25  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  522;  49  L.  ed.  872. 
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not  brought  witliin  the  rule  stated  in  New  Orleans  Waterworks 
Co,     Louisiana  Sugar  Co,  and  Bacon  v,  Texas, 

That  court  J  however,  upheld  its  jurisdiction,  saying:  It  is 
true  that  the  [Virginia]  court  of  appeals  in  its  opinion  only 
ineidentaJly  refers  to  statutes  passed  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
1871,  and  places  its  decision  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  the 
act  was  void  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  coupon  contract,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  judgment  did  give  effect 
to  the  subsequent  statutes,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  this 
court  that  in  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  a  State  we 
are  not  limited  to  a  mere  consideration  of  the  language  used 
in  the  opinion,  but  may  examine  and  determine  what  is  tbe  real 
substance  and  effect  of  the  decision." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  equities  of  the  case,  and  regarding 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  above  reasoning  seems  scarcely 
satisfactory.  Had  there  never  been  any  subsequent  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Virginia  with  reference  to  the^e  couponSj  the  effect 
of  the  decision  of  the  coiirt  of  appeals  of  Virginia  would  have 
been  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  in  fact  it  did  have,  or  rather 
would  have  had,  had  its  judgment  been  affirmed.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  see  how  its  execution  would  have  put  subsequent  legisla- 
tion into  force.  To  be  sure,  the  same  result  was  reached  as  that  which 
would  have  been  obtained  had  the  later  laws  been  enforced,  but, 
certainly  the  result  was  not  reached  through  their  enforcement-^^ 

§  514.  Muhlker  v.  N,  Y.  &  H,  Ry.  Co, 

In  the  Muhlker  case,  coming  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of 
error  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  it  was 
held  that  the  o^vner  of  a  piece  of  real  property  abutting  on  a 
street  in  New  Y'ork  who  had  acquired  his  title  at  a  time  when 
the  state  court  had  held  that  the  owners  of  such  abutting  property 
had  a  right  to  easements  of  light,  air  and  access^  which  could 
not  be  taken  from  them  without  compensation  by  an  ele- 
vated railroad,  was  protected  by  the  obligation  clause  from  im- 
pairment of  this  right.    An  elevated  railway,  to  be  constructed. 


"T^See  the  dia&eGting  opitiion  of  JUHticQ  P&ck:ham. 
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owned,  and  operated  by  a  private  company^  had  been  antborized 
by  a  state  law  of  1802,  but  tlie  denial  in  tbe  state  court  that  this 
contract  right  had  been  thereby  impaired  was  ba^ed  not  upon 
the  assertion  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  did  not  Impair 
the  plaintiff^s  contract  right,  but  ujwn  tbe  ground  that  tbe  earlier 
doctrine  that  he  had  a  contract  right  at  all  was  incorrect.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that,  speaking  at  all  strictly,  the  validity  of  the 
act  of  1892  was  not  in  question,  that  act  merely  providing  for 
the  erection  of  the  rail  road j  and  containing  no  provision  one 
way  or  the  other  regarding  compensation  to  abutting  property' 
owners.  The  federal  court,  however,  assumed  jurisdiction  on 
writ  of  error.  After  referring  to  the  earlier  state  doctrine  that 
there  was  a  right  to  compensation,  the  court  say:  When  the 
plaintiff  acquired  his  title  those  cases  were  the  law  of  Kew  York, 
and  assured  to  him  that  bis  easements  of  light  and  air  were 
secured  by  contract  as  expressed  in  those  cases,  and  could  not  be 
taken  from  him  without  payment  of  compensation.  And  this  is 
the  ground  of  our  decision.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  power,  or  the  limitations  upon  the  power,  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  to  declare  rules  of  property  or  change  or  modify  their 
decisions,  but  only  to  decide  that  suoh  power  cannot  be  exercised 
to  take  away  rights  which  have  been  acquired  by  contract  and 
have  come  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States*  And  we  determine  for  ourselves  the  existence  and  extent 
of  such  contract  This  is  a  truism ;  and  when  there  is  a  diversity 
of  state  decisions  the  first  in  time  may  constitute  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  and  the  measure  of  rights  under  it/' 

nin  Saner  v»  City  of  ^ew  York  {2m  IT,  Srj5;  27  fSup,  Ct.  Hep.  696j  51 
L.  eti.  1170)  the  facts  wt^re  similar  to  those  in  the  Muhlker  cage,  except  that 
the  eJevated  stnieture  was  a  viaduct  for  a  purely  public  use,  and  the  fed- 
eral court  held  that  tljo  abuttitig  property^owners  had  no  contract  right  to 
compensation  as  against  such  a  purely  public  use  of  the  street^  inasmuch 
as  the  earlier  doctrine  of  the  state  courts  had  not  been  to  that  eJTect. 

Commenting  upon  the  McCullough  and  Muhlker  cases,  Professor  W,  F. 
Dotld  in  the  Itlinoin  /,ai<?  ReHew  (Dec(»mber,  190fl)  sayar  They  seem  to  war- 
rant  the  atatempnt  thnt  the  federal  Supreme  Court  will,  in  practically  any 
ease,  be  able  to  find  a  state  statute  to  lerve  as  a  '  lay  figure '  in  order  to  jui- 
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§  S15.  Refusal  of  Federal  Courts  to  Follow  State  Decisions 
Holding  State  Laws  Void- 
1^    Tte  cases  Tjrfiich  have  been  considered  in  the  paragraphs  whicli 
have  gone  immediately  hefore  have  been  ones  in  which  there  has 
been  state  legislation  impairing  contracts  created  by  or  resting 
^upon  prior  statutes.    In  these  cases  the  federal  court  has  sought 
Vto  determine  for  itself  whetlier  these  earlier  laws  were  constitu- 
tional as  tested  by  the  state  constitutions  of  the  States  whose 
legislatures  enacted  them-    We  have  now  to  turn  to  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  without  considering 
as  an  independent  proposition  the  constitutionality  of  state  laws, 
■itas  refused  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  highest  state  courts 
holding  them  to  be  void,  when  to  do  so  would  be  to  render  null 
contracts  which  have  been  entered  intOj  the  parties  thereto  relying 
in  good  faith  upon  the  validity  of  such  laws.   Here,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  the  federal  tribunal  has  not  said  that  the  state  laws  in 
question  are  to  he  treated  as  continuously  constitutional  and  valid, 
that  is,  valid  in  fnturo,  the  decisions  of  tlie  state  courts  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  but  only  that,  contracts  which  have 
been  entered  into  in  reliance  upon  them  are  not  to  be  affected  by 
■  their  uneonstitutionality.    Thus,  in  effect,  the  position  is  taken 
^  that  laws  which  are  unconstitutional  as  judged  by  the  state  con- 
stitutions, and  J  therefore,  void,  may  have  a  de  facto  character  that 
will  furnish  a  legal  basis  for  contracts  founded  upon  them. 


tify  ita  taking  jurisdiction  over  cas<»*  from  stata  courU  where  contract  rights 
»re  impaired  by  the  reversal  or  uiotiificatioii  of  rules  of  law  previously  estah' 
iished  by  sucli  courts.  This  prActice  may  easily  be  extemJed  to  state  ca8<?s 
pas  sing  upon  fur  tht!  first  time  and  hold  in  g  unconstitutional  laws  acted 
upon  a3  raliil,  and  urnii^r  which  contract  riglits  had  arisen  before  tlipy  were 
declared  invalid;  in  just  this  manner  was  the  rule  of  Gelpcke  Dubuqut 
extended  so  as  to  cover  Burh  cases  as  Hol*?l  Co.  v,  Jones  [F^ee  i«/nij  Section  520] 
I  I  ,  A  more  logical  view  would  be  for  tJie  court  to  hold  a  judicial  decision 
to  be  ft  Maw'  in  the  technical  sense^  but  the  prpsent  attitude  is  better  for 
the  court,  because  it  permits  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  or  refuse  jurisdic- 
tion as  it  pJeasei,  while  the  holding  of  a  decision  to  be  a  '  law  *  would 
operate  to  give  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  matter  at  rigbt  from 
state  deci&iona  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'' 
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§  616.  Distinction  Between  Cases  Coming  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Writs  X)f  Error  to  State  Courts  and  Those 
Originating  in  Lower  Federal  Courts. 

In  passing  upon  decisions  of  state  courts  overruling  their  prior 
decisions  and  thereby  invalidating  contracts  entered  into  in  re- 
liance upon  such  prior  decisions,  there  is  a  sharp  distinction 
drawn  between  those  cases  in  which  the  cause  comes  before  the 
federal  courts  because  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  thereto, 
and  thence  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  those  coming  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  writs  of  error  to  the  highest  state  courts. 

In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  only  ground  of  federal  juris- 
diction is  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  has  been  impaired; 
that,  in  other  words,  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion has  been  violated.  In  McCuUough  v.  Virginia,  as  in  an 
unbroken  line  of  previous  cases,  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  all  agreed  that  federal  jurisdiction  exists  only  in  case  the 
decision  of  the  state  court  appealed  from  has  given  effect  to  a 
state  legislative  act  impairing  a  contract  previously  entered  into. 
Their  only  disagreemJent  in  that  case  was  as  to  whether,  in  fact, 
the  decision  of  the  Virginia  court  had  given  effect  to  l^slation 
of  this  character. 

§  517.  Cases  Based  on  Diversity  of  Citizenship. 

In  those  cases  coming  to  the  federal  Supreme  Court  by  way  of 
appeal  from  a  lower  federal  court  there  is  no  question  of  federal 
jurisdiction,  and  in  them,  the  federal  courts  determine  for  them- 
selves which,  if  any,  of  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  dealing 
with  the  state  laws  or  with  principles  involved  they  will  follow. 

In  this  class  of  cases,  the  federal  jurisdiction  over  which  is  based 
upon  the  diversity  of  citizenship  of  the  parties  thereto,  the  doc- 
trine is  well  established  that  where  a  state  court  has  reversed  its 
ruling  as  to  the  state  law  governing  a  case,  the  federal  courts  will 
not  follow  the  later  decision,  when  to  do  so  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  hold  void  or  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  pre- 
viously entered  into.  In  other  words  the  first  construction  is 
treated  as  though  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  law  or  constitutional 
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ptwiiion^  &nd  the  later  and  differing  construction  as  a  law  in 
Bmendmeut  or  ap]ical  lliereoL  Thus  in  Burgess  v,  Seligman'^  the 
court  say.  **  When  contracta  and  transactions  have  been  entered 
into^  and  rights  have  accrued  thereon  under  a  particular  state  ot 
the  decisioDs,  •  .  *  the  federal  courts  properly  claim  the  right 
to  adopt  their  own  interpretation  of  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case,  although  a  different  interpretation  may  be  adopted  by  the 
atate  courts  after  siich  rights  have  accrued-" 

Originally  the  Supreme  Court  went  only  so  far  as  to  protect  a 
contract  eutered  into  under  a  law  which  had  previously  been  held 
valid  by  the  state  courts,  aa  against  a  later  decision  holding  the 
law  uncoBstitutional  and  void.  Of  late,  however,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  court  has  taken  the  further  step  of  protecting  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  a  law  before  its  constitutionality  has  been  upheld 
in  the  highest  courts  of  the  State;  the  argument  necessarily  being 
that  a  state  legislative  act  is,  even  in  advance  of  judicial  affirma- 
tion, presumptively  valid,  and,  therefore,  that  a  later  ruling 
of  the  courts  to  the  effect  that  the  law  is  invalid,  operates  to  im- 
pair or  de&troy  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  which  those  enter- 
ing into  them  have  a  right,  at  the  time,  to  believe  arc  legally 
enforceable  agreements. 

In  these  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  IS  not  only  to  hold  that  the  obligation  clause  warrants 
a  refusal  upon  the  part  of  the  federal  courts  to  follow  the  con- 
structions given  by  state  courts  to  their  own  state  laws,  but  also 
to  hold  that  a  judicial  decision  is  a  law  ^'  within  the  meaning  of 
the  provision  of  the  federal  Constitution  that  no  State  shall  pass 
any  lam  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts/' 

§  518,  Gclpcke  v.  Dubuque. 

Disregarding  the  earlier  case  of  Rowan  v.  Runnels"^  in  which, 
though  the  point  was  involved  and  passed  upon,  the  argument  was 
not  elaborated,  the  first  important  case  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
clearly  laid  down  that  the  federal  courts  need  not  follow  the  latest 

n  m  u,  a  20;  2  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  10;  27  L,  ed.  359, 
Ti  5  How.  134}  12      ed.  85. 
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decbioBS  of  the  state  courts  construing  state  laws  or  const itutioEal 
provisions  when  to  do  so  will  be  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts  entered  into  in  reliance  upon  earlier  decisions  holding 
them  void,  was  that  of  Gelpcke  v,  Dubuque/*  decided  in  1863. 
This  case  came  up  on  appeal  from  a  federal  district  court,  and 
was  a  suit  to  recover  upon  certain  bonds  issued  by  the  city  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  which,  bonds  had  been  issued  under  authority  of  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature.  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  had 
been  upheld  by  the  highest  court  of  Iowa  at  the  time  the  bonda 
were  issued,  but  later  decisions  of  that  court  had  held  the  act  un* 
constitution alj  and,  therefore,  the  bonds  invalid.  In  its  refusal  to 
accept  this  last  judgment  of  the  Iowa  supreme  court,  the  federal 
Supreme  Court  did  not  base  its  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  the 
construction  was  unsettled, for  in  its  opinionj  after  quoting  from 
Leffingwell  v,  Warren'^^  that  it  would  follow  the  latest  "  settled  " 
adjudications,  the  court  say:  ^'Whether  the  judgment  in  ques- 
tion can,  under  the  circumstances,  be  deemed  to  come  within  that 
category^  it  ia  not  now  necessary  to  determine.'^  The  earlier 
decisions  of  the  Iowa  supreme  court,  the  federal  Supreme  Court 
say,  were  reasonable  ones,  "  sustained  by  reason  and  authority," 
and  "  in  harmony  with  the  adjudications  of  sixteen  of  the  States 
of  the  Union."  But  not  upon  this  ground,  also,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  later  decisions  repudiated*  The  refusal  to  follow  them 
is  based  explicitly  upon  the  doctrine  that,  relying  upon  the  earlier 
decision,  contracts  had  been  entered  into  which  would  be  impaired 
should  the  later  decisions  be  followed,  However  we  may  regard 
the  late  case  in  Iowa  as  affecting  the  future/'  say  the  court,  "  it 
can  have  no  effect  upon  the  past.  *  The  sound  and  true  rule  is 
that  if  the  contract,  when  made,  was  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
as  then  expounded  by  all  departments  of  the  government,  and 
administered  in  its  courts  of  justice,  the  validity  and  obligation 
cannot  be  impaired  by  any  subsequent  action  of  legislation,  or 

ni  WaU,  175;  17  L.  ed,  520, 

A9,  to  t1i(*  rule  regarciiiTg  this  iee  Sectian  595. 
W2  Black.  599;  17  L,  ©d.  2fil. 
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deeision  of  the  courts  altering  the  construetioD  of  the  law/  ^  The 
mme  priiicijile  appliea  where  there  is  a  change  of  judicial  de- 
cision as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact 
the  kw," 

It  will  he  observed  that  in  this  case,  though  the  earlier  holding 
of  the  state  supreme  court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  bond  was  declared  a  reasonable  one,  it  is  not  upon 
this  ground  that  tiie  later  decision  as  to  its  unconstitutionality  is 
repudiated.  The  relative  merits  of  the  earlier  and  the  latest  hold- 
ing of  the  state  court,  as  an  abstract  propositi  on,  is  not  passed 
upon.  It  is  not  asserted  that,  except  as  to  contracts  entered  into 
prior  thereto  J  the  state  law  deelarecl  void  hy  the  latest  decision  of 
the  state  court  is  to  be  treated  as  a  nullity* 

The  doctrine  declared  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  has  been  much 
criticised  upon  the  double  ground  that  it  treats  a  decision  of  a 
state  court  as  a  **  law"  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts^  and 
that  it  implies  an  assumption  upon  the  part  of  the  federal  courts 
of  a  right  not  simply  to  apply  impartially  as  between  citizens  of 
different  States  the  etate  law  as  it  finds  it  (this»  it  is  claimed, 
being  the  sole  reason  for  wbirh  federal  jurisdiction  in  suits  be- 
tween citizens  of  dilTerent  States  is  given),  but  to  determine  what 
that  law  is. 

But  howert'er  open  to  technical  criticism,  the  doctrine  has  since 
been  repeatedly  affirmed  and  may  now  be  considered  beyond 
dispute.^ 

TT  Quoted  from  Ohio  Life  Insurance  4  Trust  Co.  v,  DeboU,  10  Haw,  410; 
14  L,  ed.  mi. 

71  In  Towivship  of  Pine  Grove  v,  Taleott  (10  Wa!L  668;  S2  L,  ed,  227)  the 
eourt  say:  "  Tlie  national  Conatitution  forbids  the  Stat^  io  pass  Uw8  im- 
pairing the  obJigation  of  contracts*  Jn  cas**a  j^roperly  brought  before  ub  that 
end  cat!  be  accompU&bed  unwarrantably  no  mare  by  jndicia)  decisioa  than 
by  legiaiation." 

In  Doug  I  a  SB  v.  County  of  Pike  (101  U,  ATT;  25  L.  ed.  the  court  say; 
"The  true  rule  is  to  give  a  change  of  judicrn)  couBtruction  in  respect  to  & 
statute  the  same  clfect  in  its  operation  on  contracts  and  existing  contract 
rights  that  would  be  given  to  a  legislative  amendtuent;  that  is  to  say,  make 
it  prospective  not  retrospective,"  See  aUo  Green  Co.  v.  Conness,  1CM>  U. 
104;  3  8up,  Ct  Hep.  fiO ;  27  ed.  872;  Los  AngelcB  V.  Loft  AngeleB  Water 
Co.,  177  U,  B.  558;  20  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  730;  44  L,  ed,  886, 
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§  519.  Extension  of  the  Doctrine  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque. 

According  to  the  doctrine  declared  in  the  Gelpcke  case,  contract 
rights  acquired  under  a  law  which  has  been  held  constitutional 
by  the  state  courts  will  be  protected  by  the  federal  courts  from 
impairment  by  a  later  decision  or  decisions  of  those  courts,  in 
cases  originating  or  brought  into  the  lower  federal  courts  because 
of  the  diversity  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  litigant  In  later 
cases  this  rule  has  been  extended  to  cover  cases  where  contract 
rights  have  been  acquired  under  a  state  law,  presumably  valid, 
which  have  not  had  their  constitutionality  affirmed  by  the  state 
courts.^^ 

§  520.  Great  Southern  Fireproof  Hotel  Co.  v.  Jones. 

In  Great  Southern  Fireproof  Hotel  Co.  v.  Jones^  the  authori- 
ties are  carefully  reviewed,  and  the  doctrine  definitely  stated  that 
the  federal  courts  will  not  hold  themselves  concluded  by  the  de- 
cisions of  state  courts  holding,  though  for  the  first  time,  state  laws 
unconstitutional,  in  cases  involving  contract  rights  based  upon 
such  laws.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  determine  upon  their  own 
independent  judgment  whether  the  laws  in  question  are  to  be  held 
valid  as  tested  by  the  state  constitutionSj  and  if,  when  so  tested, 
the  laws  are  not  in  their  opinion  valid,  the  contract  rights  based 
upon  them  fall  to  the  ground.  The  situation  is  thus  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  cases  arising  under  the  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  rule 
where  there  have  been  diverse  opinions  upon  the  part  of  the  state 
courts.  There  the  contract  entered  in  reliance  upon  the  first  de- 
cisions upholding  the  laws  concerned  are  protected  T\jithout 

79  Havemeyer  v.  Iowa  County,  3  Wall.  294;  18  L.  ed.  38;  Butz  v.  Muscatine, 
8  Wall.  575;  19  L.  ed.  490;  Township  of  Pine  Grove  v.  Talcott,  19  Wall.  6G6; 

22  L.  ed.  227;  Pleasant  Township  v.  /Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  138  U.  S.  G7; 
11  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  215;  34  L.  ed.  864;  Folsom  v.  Township,  159  U.  S.  611;  16 
Sup.  Ct,  Kep.  174;  40  L.  ed.  278;  Stanly  County  v,  Coler,  190  U.  S.  437; 

23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  811;  47  L.  ed.  1126;  Great  Southern  Fireproof  Hotel  Co.  v. 
Jones,  193  U.  S.  532;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  676;  48  L.  ed.  778. 

80  193  U.  S.  532;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  676;  48  L.  ed.  778. 
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reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  earlier  decisions  as  compared 
with  the  later.®' 

ttln  Hotel  Co.  v.  .7  ones  (193  U.  S.  632;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  676;  48  L.  ed. 
778 )  the  court  say  with  reference  to  the  general  doctrine  declared  "  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  rule  announced  in  the  above  cases  arises  when  the 
question  is  whether  a  particular  statute  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  state  construction,  so  as  to  become  a  law  of 
the  State/'  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  thii^  exception  is  made,  and,  indeed, 
the  authorities  which  are  cited  in  its  support  are  not  appropriate,  as  in 
each  case  previously  to  the  time  when  the  contracts  were  entered  into  there 
had  been  state  decisions  with  reference  to  similar  laws,  holding  them  void; 
and  the  parties  thus  advised  of  the  doubtful  validity  of  the  laws  upon  which 
they  relied. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITATIONS  UPON  THE  TAXING  POWERS  OP 

THE  STATES. 

§  621.   Constitutional  Provisions. 

The  federal  Constitution  lays  but  one  express  limitation  upon 
the  States  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  their  taxing  powers. 
This  is  that  "  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  the  inspection  laws ;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Congress."  ^ 

But  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  restricting  generally  the 
powers  of  the  States  operate  to  limit  their  powers  of  taxa- 
tion. Thus,  for  example,  influential  in  this  respect  are  the  pro- 
visions that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  or  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  legal  protection  of  the  laws ;  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and  that  "  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  Also  there  are  the  implied  limita- 
tions that  no  State  shall  so  use  its  taxing  powers  as  to  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  federal  agencies;  and  that,  being  unable  to 
give  an  extraterritorial  effect  to  its  laws,  no  State  may  tax  prop- 
erty not  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  limitations  imposed  upon  the  taxing  powers  of  the  States 
by  the  "comity"  clause^  are  discussed  in  chapter  XII  of  this 
treatise.  It  may,  however,  be  here  said  that,  in  general,  the  clause 
operates  to  prevent  a  State  from  burdening  citizens  of  other  States 
within  its  borders  with  heavier  taxes  than  those  laid  upon  its  own 

1  Art.  I,  Sec.  X,  CI.  2. 

2  Art.  IV,  §  2,  CI.  1. 
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^^itizGDS.  Tills  applies  Dot  only  to  the  property  of  non-citizens 
but  to  the  business  that  they  may  carry  on.^ 

§  622<  Special  Assessments. 

The  taxing  by  the  State  of  private  property  in  the  form  of 
taxei  is  held  to  he  justified  and  not  a  taking  of  property  for  a 
public  me  without  eonipensation,  upon  the  theory  that  compensa- 
tion is  returned  in  the  form  of  police  protection  and  of  other  \M^ue- 
fits  flowing  from  the  existence  of  the  government,  A  logical 
extension  of  this  justifieation  permits  the  State  to  levy  special 
taxes  upon  laud  embraced  within  a  given  district  where  the  pro- 
ceeds of  snch  taxes  are  to  be  spent  for  iniprovemeuts  which, 
though  of  general  public  utility,  are  yet  for  the  special  and 
peculiar  benefit  of  that  district.  For,  as  the  court  say  in  Lock* 
wood  Vp  St.  Louis,*  While  the  few  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  the  whole  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  .  .  ,  General  taxation  for  a  mere  local  purpose  is 
unjust;  it  burdens  those  who  are  not  benefited  and  benefits  those 
who  are  exempt  from  the  burden/* 

In  similarity  to  this  principle  that  the  property  peculiarly 
benefited  by  a  public  improvement  may  be  called  npon,  by  a 
fipecial  assessment^  to  bear  the  cost  thereof^  is  the  principle  that, 
in  assessing  the  damages,  when  private  property  is  taken  for  a 
public  purpose  under  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
the  resulting  benefits  to  the  owner  from  the  public  use  to  which 
his  approprialed  property  is  part  may  be  subtracted  from  the 
value  of  the  property  taken.  This  right  thus  to  siet  off  benefits 
was  denied  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  several  cases,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  Eauman  v.  Ross**  emphatically  repudiated  the  doctrine  saying: 

The  just  compensation  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  made 
to  the  owner  is  to  be  measured  by  the  loss  caused  to  him  by  the 
appropriation  [of  his  property]-  He  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
value  of  what  he  has  been  deprived  of  and  no  more.    To  award 

iWflnl  V.  Marylmid,  12  Wall.  418;  20  L.  440. 
*  24  Mo,  20. 

a  m  U.  S,648;  17  Sup,  Ct.  066;  42      ed,  270. 
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him  more  would  be  unjust  to  the  public.  Consequently,  when 
part  only  of  a  parcel  of  land  is  taken  for  a  highway,  the  value  of 
that  part  is  not  the  sole  measure  of  the  compensation  or  damages 
to  be  paid  to  the  owner;  but  the  incidental  injury  or  benefit  to 
the  part  not  taken  is  also  to  be  considered." 

§  523.  Taxes  and  Special  Assessments  Distinguished* 

Special  assessments  are,  properly  speaking,  taxes,  and  yet  they 
are  of  so  peculiar  a  character  that  the  courts  have  not  infrequently 
refused  to  bring  them  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  tax." 
Thus  where  certain  corporations  or  pieces  of  property  have  been 
hy  law  exempted  from  taxation,  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  held 
subject  to  special  assessments.®  Again,  where  state  Constitutions 
have  provided  that  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform,  or  that 
all  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  the  courts  have 
nevertheless  held  that  special  assessments  for  local  improvements 
may  be  levied  and  assessed  according  to  the  front-foot  rule  or 
by  a  standard  other  than  that  of  value. 

Judge  Cooley  quotes  the  following  from  the  decision  of  a  Mis- 
sissippi court  in  illustration  of  the  distinction  between  a  tax  and  a 
special  assessment: 

local  assessment  can  only  be  levied  on  land,  it  cannot,  as 
a  tax  can,  be  made  a  personal  liability  of  the  taxpayer;  it  is  an 
assessment  on  the  thing  supposed  to  be  benefited.  A  tax  is  levied 
upon  the  whole  state  or  a  known  political  subdivision  as  a  county 
or  town.  A  local  assessment  is  levied  upon  property  situated  in 
a  district  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  levy  and  possessing 
no  other  function  or  even  existence  than  to  be  the  thing  upon 
which  the  levy  is  made.  A  tax  is  a  continuing  burden  and  must 
be  collected  at  short  intervals  for  all  time  and  without  it  govern- 
ment cannot  exist;  a  local  assessment  is  exceptional  both  as  to 
time  and  locality,  it  is  brought  into  being  for  a  particular  occasion 
and  to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose  and  dies  with  the  passing 
of  the  occasion  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose.   A  tax  is 

eLefevre  v.  Detroit,  2  Mich.  68G;  111.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Decatur,  126  III  92. 
(See  Mich,  Law  Review^  II,  455. 
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kn'iedj  eollectedj  and  administered  hy  a  public  agency,  elected  bj 
and  responsibile  to  the  cominumty  upon  which  it  is  imposed  j 
a  local  assessment  is  made  by  an  authority  ab  extra.  Yet  it  ia 
like  a  tax  in  that  it  is  imposed  under  an  authority  derived  from 
the  legislature^  and  is  an  enforced  contribution  to  the  public  wel- 
farsj  and  its  payment  may  he  enforced  by  the  summary  method 
allowed  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  It  ia  like  a  tax  in  that  it  must 
be  le%'ied  for  a  public  purpose  and  must  be  apportioned  by  some 
reasonable  rule  among  those  upon  whose  property  it  is  levied.  It 
is  ttidihe  a  tax  in  that  the  proceeds  of  the  assessment  must  be  ex* 
landed  in  an  improvement  from  which  a  benefit  clearly  exceptive 
and  plainly  perceived  must  inure  to  the  property  upon  which  it 
is  imposed.''  * 

§  824.  Constitutional  Requirements  of  Special  Assessments. 

The  power  of  tbe  legislature  to  establish  special  taxing  districts 
upon  the  lands  within  which  a  special  tax  is  to  be  levied,  assessed, 
and  coUeetetl  is  limited  by  tbe  following  rules;  (1)  There  must 
be  some  reasonable  ground  for  grouping  into  a  single  district  the 
lands  composing  it,  and  this  reasonable  ground  must,  as  has  been 
seen,  be  that  the  lands  in  question  will  derive  special  benefit  from 
the  public  improvement  to  meet  the  expenses  of  which  the  tax  is 
levied*  It  follows^  therefore,  as  of  course,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  may  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  (2)  The  tax  so  levied 
must  be  assessed  according  to  a  rule  uniformly  applied  throughout 
the  district,  which,  in  its  actual  operation^  will  fairly  distribute 
tbe  tax  among  the  several  pieces  of  property  affected  according 
to  the  benefits  received  or  to  be  received  from  the  public  improve- 
ment which  is  undertaken »  Whether  or  not  the  assessments  may 
he  in  excess  of  the  benefits  is  a  question  to  be  presently  considered, 
hut  in  any  case  they  must  be  apportioned  generally  according  to 
the  benefits.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  this  apportionment  must 
be  absolutely  exact  This,  in  most  cases,  is  an  impossibilitTp  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  part  of  the  entire  tax  borne  by  each  piece 
of  land  must  agree  with  the  part  of  the  entire  benefit  received." 

T  Georpre,  C.  J.,  In  Macon  v.  Patty*  57  Wim,  378, 

*In  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Co,  v%  Kentucky  (]J)fi  U.  194;  20  Sup. 
Ct  Hep.  30;  50  L.  e<l.  150)  the  court  say: 
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§  625.  Resort  to  Special  Assessments  Discretionary  with  the 
Legislature. 

When  a  public  improvement  is  to  be  undertaken  which  will 
result  in  special  benefit  to  a  particular  district,  it  is  not  obligatory 
upon  the  legislature  to  levy  a  special  assessment  upon  that  district 
for  the  purpose.  Whether  or  not  it  will  do  so  lies  within  its  free 
discretion.  Also  the  fact  that  the  proposed  improvement  will  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  general  benefit  to  the  whole  community, 
does  not  render  invalid  a  special  assessment  upon  the  district 
specially  benefited. 

In  Bauman  v.  Ross,®  with  reference  to  an  act  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  contended  by  some  of  the 
owners  of  lands  that  the  public  improvement  proposed  was  not  of 
a  local  character,  but  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  country, 
and  should  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  and  not  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  affected  by  the 
improvement.  The  court,  however,  8ai4:  "It  is  for  the  legis- 
lature, and  not  the  judiciary,  to  determine  whether  the  expense  of 
a  public  improvement  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  State,  or 
by  the  district  or  neighborhood  immediately  benefited.    The  case, 

**  But  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  uniformity  lying  at  the  basis  of  every 
just  system  of  taxation,  there  are  doubtless  many  individual  cases  whers 
the  weight  of  a  tax  falls  unequally  upon  the  owners  of  the  property  taxed. 
This  is  almost  unavoidable  under  every  system  of  direct  taxation.  But  the 
tax  is  not  rendered  illegal  by  such  discrimination.  Thus,  every  citizen  is 
bound  to  pay  his  proportion  of  a  school  tax,  though  he  have  no  children ; 
of  a  police  tax,  though  he  have  no  buildings  or  personal  property  to  be 
guarded;  or  of  a  road  tax,  though  he  never  use  the  road.  In  other  words, 
a  general  tax  cannot  be  dissected  to  show  that,  as  to  certain  constituent 
parts,  the  taxpayer  receives  no  benefit.  Even  in  case  of  special  assessments 
imposed  for  the  improvement  of  property  within  certain  limits,  the  fact 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  particular  lot  can  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  improvement  docs  not  invalidate  the  tax  with  respect  to  «uch  lot. 
Kelly  V.  Pittsburgh,  104  U.  S.  78;  26  L.  ed.  658;  Amesbury  Nail  Factory 
Co.  V.  Weed,  17  Mass.  53;  Tliomas  v.  Gay,  169  U.  S.  264;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
340;  42  L.  ed.  740;  Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co., 
197  U.  S.  430;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  466;  49  L.  ed.  819.  Subject  to  these  indi- 
vidual exceptions  the  rule  is  that  in  classifying  property  for  taxation  some 
benefit  to  the  property  taxed  is  a  controlling  consideration,  and  a  plain 
abuse  of  this  power  will  sometimes  justify  a  judicial  interference.  Nor- 
wood V.  Baker,  172  IT.  S.  269;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  187;  43  L.  ed.  443." 

»  167  U.  S.  548;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  966  ;  42  L.  ed.  270. 
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in  this  respect,  comes  within  the  principle  upon  which  this  eonrt 
hoUl  that  (he  Irgislattire  of  Aiahama  niij^ht  charge  the  coimtv.of 
llohile  with  the  whole  cost  of  an  extensive  improvement  of  Mo 
Ule  harbor ;  and,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  said :  *  The  ob- 
jection urged  is  that  it  fastens  upon  one  county  the  expense  of  an 
improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State.  AsHuming  this 
to  he  so,  it  is  not  an  objection  which  destroys  its  validity.  When 
any  public  work  h  authorized,  it  rests  with  the  legislature^  unless 
constrained  by  constitutional  provisions,  to  determine  ixi  what 
manner  the  means  to  defray  its  cost  shall  be  raised.  It  may 
apportion  the  burden  ratably  among  all  the  counties  or  other  par- 
ticular subdivisions  of  the  state,  or  lay  the  greater  share  or  the 
whole  upon  that  comity  or  portion  of  the  state  specially  and  imme- 
diately benefited  by  the  expenditure' 

JO  Citing  Mtibile  Cuuiity  v.  Kimball,  102  L".  S,  69 I  j  26  L,  fid.  233,  The 
opinion  continues : 

"  The  legislature,  in  tlie  ^x*rcise  of  the  right  of  taxation,  has  the  (inthority 
to  direct  the  ivhole,  or  such  part  as  it  w.ay  prescribe,  of  the  expense  of  a 
public  improvement,  such  aa  tlie  eatablishingi  the  widening^  the  grading^  or 
the  repair  of  a  street,  to  be  assessed  upon  the  omiers  of  the  land  benefited 
thereby.  Davidson  \\  Kew  Orleans,  00  U.  S?.  07;  24  L.  ed.  Cl^l;  Ilagar 
Reclamation  EHst.  No,  108,  1)1  U,  S.  701;  4  f^up.  Ct.  I^ep.  C63;  28  L.  vih 
509;  £^pencer  v.  Merchant.  125  U.  S.  345;  ft  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  021;  31  L,  ed, 
763;  Walaton  v.  Kevin,  128  U.  S.  578;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Bpp.  32  L.  ed,  544  j 

Lent  V.  Tillson,  140  U.  316;  11  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  825;  35  L.  ed»  419;  llUnoii 
C.  H,  Co.  V.  Decatur,  147  U.  lOO;  13  Sup,  Ct.  Hep.  203 ^  37  L,  ed,  132; 
Paulsen  Port  land.  149  U.  S.  20;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  750;  37  L.  ed,  637. 
This  authority  Jias  been  repeatedly  exercised  in  tlie  Distriet  of  Columbia  by 
Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  this  court  Willard  v*  Pr**sbury^  14  Wall. 
676;  20  L.  ed.  7 ID;  Mattingly  t.  District  of  Columbia,  07  U.  S.  687;  24  L. 
ed.  lOOSj  Shoemaker  v.  United  States,  147  U.  S,  282;  13  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  301; 
37  L.  ed.  170. 

"  ITie  class  of  lands  to  be  as&essed  for  the  purpose  may  lie  either  determined 
by  the  legislature  itself^  by  defining  a  territorial  district  or  by  other  desig- 
nation; or  it  may  b«  left  by  the  legislature  to  the  di^termination  of  cr>m- 
laiasioners,  and  be  made  to  consist  of  such  lands,  and  such  ontyj  as  the 
commisaionara  shall  decide  to  be  benefited,  !Speneer  v.  Merchant,  and  £>hoe- 
maker  v.  United  Statt's^  above  cited;  Fallbrook  Irrig.  Dist  v.  Bradley,  164 
U,  S.  112;  17  Sup,  Ct  Hep,  41  L.  ed.  369 1  Ulman  v.  BaUimore,  165 
tS.  710;  17  «up.  Ct  Rep.  lOOl;  41  L.  ed.  11S4.  See  also  the  very  able 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  delivered  by  Judge  Huggle^^  in 
Feekple  v,  BrookJ^Ti,  4  N,  V.  419, 
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§  626.  Special  Assessments  in  Excess  of  Benefits. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  justification  for  a  special  assessment 
is  the  special  benefits  received.  Logically  and  justly,  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  such  special  assessments  should  in  no  case  be 
permitted  to  exceed,  to  any  substantial  extent  at  least,  the  benefits 
which  justify  them.  In  fact,  however,  until  recently  at  least,  the 
rule  appears  to  have  been  that,  so  long  as  they  are  apportioned 
according  to  benefits,  they  are  not  necessarily  measured  in  abso- 
lute amount  by  such  benefits.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Bauman 
V.  Eoss,"  cited  above,  in  which  was  involved  a  law  which  provided 
that  one-half  of  the  amount  measured  as  damages  for  the  taking 
of  the  lands  needed  for  the  improvement  contemplated  should  be 
assessed  upon  the  lands  benefited,  no  proviso  appeared  to  meet 
cases  in  which  the  assessments  thus  provided  for  might  exceed  the 
benefits  conferred ;  yet  the  court  declared :  "  This  fixing  of  the 
gross  sum  to  be  assessed  was  within  the  authority  of  Congress." 

§  627.  Doctrine  of  Norwood  v.  Baker. 

In  1898,  however,  was  decided  the  ease  of  Norwood  v.  Baker,^ 
which  seemed  to  state  a  new  doctrine.   The  facts  in  this  case  were 

**  The  rule  of  apportionment  among  the  parcels  of  land  benefited  also  rests 
within  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  directed  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  position,  the  frontage,  the  area  or  the  market  value  of  the 
lands,  or  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  as  estimated  by  commissioners.  Mat- 
tingly  V.  District  of  Columbia;  Spencer  v.  Merchant;  Watson  t.  Nevin; 
Shoemaker  v.  United  States;  Paulsen  v.  Portland,  and  Fallbrook  Irrig.  Dist. 
V.  Bradley,  above  cited. 

"  If  the  legislature,  in  taxing  lands  benefited  by  a  highway,  or  other  public 
improvement,  makes  provision  for  notice,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  to 
each  owner  of  land,  and  for  hearing  him,  at  some  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, upon  the  question  what  proportion  of  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  upon 
his  land,  his  property  is  not  taken  without  due  process  of  law.  Davidson 
V.  New  Orleans;  Spencer  v.  Merchant;  Watson  v.  Nevin;  Lent  v.  Tillson; 
Paulsen  v.  Portland,  and  Fallbrook  Irrig.  Dist.  v.  Bradley,  above  cited. 

"  The  whole  sum  directed  by  R  15  to  be  assessed  upon  lands  benefited  is  one- 
half  of  •  the  amount  awarded  by  said  court  as  damages  for  each  highway 
or  reservation,  or  part  thereof,  condemned  and  established  under  this  act.' 
This  fixing  of  the  gross  sum  to  be  assessed  was  clearly  within  the  author* 
ity  of  Congress,  according  to  the  above  cases." 

11  167  U.  S.  548;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  966;  42  L.  ed.  270. 

12  172  U.  S.  269;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  187;  43  L.  ed.  443. 
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these:  Bj  an  orJinaiice  of  the  village  of  XorwooJ  a  street  was 
cut  through  the  land  of  a  Mrs,  Baker^  and  a  special  assessment 
levied  upon  her  equaling  in  amount  not  simply  the  value  of  the 
land  taken,  hut^  in  addition  thereto,  the  costs  and  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  condemnation  proceedings.  Only  the  lands  of 
Mrs.  Baker  were  aflfected  by  the  ordinance*  The  validity  of  this 
assessment  was  contested,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in  fact 
impose  a  tax  in  excess  of  the  benefit  received,  hut  that  the  amount 
of  the  assessment  to  be  paid,  namely,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  for  the  land  taken  for  the  street,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  condemnation  proceedings,  was  &xed  without  any  relation  to 
the  benefits  to  he  received*  It  would  seem  that  to  tJiis  contention 
it  might  have  been  replied  that  inasmuch  as  but  one  piece  of  land 
was  concerned  it  was  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  rvle  of  apportion- 
ment The  eourtj  however,  went  beyond  this  and  held,  apparently, 
that  in  all  cases  a  special  assessment  is  prima  facie  invalid  which 
casts  upon  abutting  property  the  cost  of  an  improvement^  without 
reference  to  the  benefits  received.  After  admitting  that  the  prin- 
'clple  is  well  establish ed^  that  abutting  owners  may  he  subjected  to 
special  assessments  to  meet  the  expense  of  opening  public  high- 
ways in  front  of  their  property,  the  majority  of  the  court  in  their 
opinion  say:  But  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  these  matters  is 
not  unlimited.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  legislative  de- 
partment, even  when  exerting  the  power  of  taxation,  may  not  go, 
consistently  with  the  citizen's  right  of  property.  A3  already  indi- 
cated, the  principle  underlying  special  assessments  to  meet  the 
€0«t  of  public  improvements  is  lhat  tlie  property  upon  which  they 
are  imposed  is  peculiarly  benefit^ j  and,  therefore,  the  owners  do 
not,  in  fact,  pay  anything  in  excess  of  what  they  receii^e  by  reason 
of  such  improvement.  But  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of 
private  property  would  be  seriously  impaired,  if  it  were  estab- 
lished as  a  rule  of  constitutional  law  that  the  imposition  by  the 
legislature  upon  particular  private  property  of  the  entire  cost  of 
a  public  improvement,  irrespective  of  any  peculiar  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  owner  from  such  improvement,  cotild  not  be  questioned 
by  him  in  the  courts  of  the  country^   It  is  one  thing  for  the  legis- 
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lature  to  prescribe  it  as  a  general  rule  that  property  abutting  on 
a  street  opened  by  the  public  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  spe- 
cially benefited  by  such  improvement,  and,  therefore,  should 
specially  contribute  to  the  cost  incurred  by  the  public.  It  is  quite 
a  different  thing  to  lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  rule  that  such  prop- 
erty, whether  it  is  in  fact  benefited  or  not  by  the  opening  of  the 
street,  may  be  assessed  by  the  front  foot  for  a  fixed  sum,  repre- 
senting the  whole  cost  of  the  improvement,  and  without  any  right 
in  the  property-owner  to  show,  when  an  assessment  of  that  kind 
is  made,  or  is  about  to  be  made,  that  the  sum  so  fixed  is  in  excess 
of  the  benefits  received. 

In  our  judgment,  the  exaction  from  the  owner  of  private 
property  of  the  cost  of  a  public  improvement  in  substantial  excess 
of  the  special  benefits  accruing  to  him  is,  to  the  extent  of  such 
excess,  a  taking,  under  the  guise  of  taxation,  of  private  property 
for  public  use  without  compensation.  We  say  *  substantial  ex- 
cess/ because  exact  equality  of  taxation  is  not  always  attainable; 
and  for  that  reason  the  excess  of  cost  over  special  benefits,  unless 
it  be  of  a  material  character,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  by  a  court 
of  equity,  when  its  aid  is  invoked  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of 
a  special  assessment."    .    .  . 

The  reasoning  of  the  court,  as  shown  in  the  quoted  paragraphs, 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  the  argument  would  seem  to  be  that 
inasmuch  as  the  assessments  may  never  constitutionally  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  benefits,  therefore  the  assessment  in  question  was 
illegal  because  no  opportunity  was  provided  for  showing  that  in 
fact  the  benefits  were  exceeded,  or  that  if  this  were  shown,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  assessment. 

13  In  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  by  three  justices,  after  citing 
authorities  as  to  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  a  legislature  to  estab- 
lish special  taxing  districts,  it  is  said: 

*•  The  legislative  act  charging  the  entire  cost  of  an  improvement  upon 
certain  described  property  is  a  legislative  determination  that  the  property 
described  constitutes  the  area  benefited,  and  also  that  it  is  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  such  cost.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  far  courts  might  be 
justified  in  interfering  in  a  case  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  legislature  had 
attt?mpted  to  cast  the  burden  of  a  public  improvement  on  property  remote 
thcretrom,  and  obviously  in  no  way  benefited  thereby;  for  here  the  prop- 
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§  628.   r^orwood       Baker  Explained  and  Limited  by  Lj 
Cases. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Norwood  v»  Baker  was  for  a  ti 
extraordinarilv  disconcerting.  For  if,  as  the  case  seemed  to  hi 
a  special  a^sscj-smcTit  according  to  some  uniform  ntle  of  a^se^sm* 
such  as  the  front- foot  rule,  could  not  be  applied  until  it  had  bi 
determined,  after  a  hearing,  that  it  would  not  impi.>se  upon  i 
particular  piece  of  property  a  tax  in  suhstantial  excess  of  1 

ertj  cUargcd  with  the  buitJen  of  the  improvement  is  that  abutting  wpon  i 
improv<*ment, —  the  prop^rtj^  prima  benefited  thereby, —  jiiid  tbe  nutli 

ties  wbich  1  have  cited  declare  that  it  is  witbiii  tlie  t^ofialative  pmv^ 
determine  the  area  of  the  property  tjci)«fited,  and  the  ext**nt  to  which  li 
bene  ti  ted.  It  ieenjs  to  me  ^trnnge  to  suggest  that  an  act  of  the  legislate 
or  an  ordiJiance  of  a  city,  castings  for  instance,  the  cost  of  n  sewer  or  i 
walk  in  a  street  upon  all  the  abutting  property,  is  invatid»  unless  it  pro?; 
for  a  Judicial  inquiry  whether  such  abutting  property  is  iti  fact  bene  ft 
and  to  the  full  cost  of  the  improvement*  or  whether  other  property  might 
also  be  to  some  degree  benefited,  and  therefore  chargeable  with  part  of 
cost,  ... 

.  .  Mere  the  plaintiff  doea  not  allege  that  her  property  was  not  h 
ttted  by  tbe  improvement,  and  to  the  amount  of  the  full  cost  therwf ;  doea 
aUege  any  payment  or  olfer  to  pny  the  amount  propter ly  to  be  charged  tl 
it  for  the  benelits  received,  or  even  express  a  willingness  to  pay  what  J 
courts  shall  determine  ought  to  be  paid.  On  the  contrarr»  «o  far  as 
record  discloses^  either  by  the  bill  or  her  testimony,  her  property  may  1 
been  enhanced  in  value  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  condemnation, 

**  The  testimony  is  equally  ailent  as  to  the  mutter  of  damages  and  beni 
There  is  not  only  no  averment^  but  not  even  a  suggestion,  that  any  d 
property  than  that  abutting  on  the  proposed  improvement,  and  belongini 
plaintiifp  is  ixi  the  stightest  degree  benefited  thereby,  >'or  is  there  an  M 
mejit  or  a  suggestion  that  her  property,  thus  improved  by  the  opening  i 
street,  hai  not  been  raised  in  value  far  above  tbe  cost  of  improvement* 
that  a  legislative  act  charging  the  cost  of  an  improvement  in  laying  ai 
street  (end  the  same  rule  obtains  if  it  wafi  the  grading,  macadamiEtng 
paving  the  street)  ufion  the  property  abutting  thereon  is  adjudged,  not  i 
not  conclusive  that  such  abutting  property  is  benefited  to  the  full  cost  thei 
but,  further,  that  it  ia  not  even  prima  fade  evidence  thereof,  and  that,  bl^ 
such  an  assessment  eaij  be  sustained,  it  must  be  shown,  not  simply  that 
legislative  body  has  fixed  the  area  of  the  taxing  district,  hut,  also-  thai 
Buitable  judidat  inquiry  it  has  been  established  that  such  taxing  dUtric 
henetited  to  the  full  amount  of  Ihe  cost  of  the  improvement,  and  also  " 
no  other  property  is  likewise  bene  ii ted.  The  suggestion  that  such  an  asl 
ment  be  declared  void,  because  the  rule  of  assessment  is  erroneous,  im] 
that  it  is  priinn  facie  erroneous  to  cast  upon  property  abutting  upon  an 
provemeut  the  cost  thereof;  that  a  legislative  act  casting  upon  such  abut 
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benefit  conferred  by  the  improvement  upon  that  property,  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  special  assessments  throughout  the 
country  would  in  many  cases  have  to  be  revised. 

In  a  series  of  cases,  decided  in  1901,  however,  the  court  brought 
back  the  law  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  its  former  condition. 
The  chief  opinion  is  rendered  in  French  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Pav- 
ing Co."  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the  apportionment  of  the 
entire  cost  of  a  street  pavement  upon  the  abutting  lots  according 
to  their  frontage,  without  any  judicial  inquiry  as  to  their  value 
or  the  benefits  they  received,  might  be  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  its  opinion  the  court  review  at  length  the  scope  and 
effect  given  in  previous  cases  to  the  phrase  "  due  process  of  law  " 
in  its  application  to  the  taxing  power,  and,  coming  to  the  case  of 
Norwood  V.  Baker  say,  in  effect,  that  that  case  was  a  peculiar  one, 
relating  to  a  single  piece  of  property,  and  that  the  decree  of  the 
court  was  not  based  upon  a  general  principle  of  law  that  an  assess- 
ment cannot  be  levied  without  provision  for  a  preliminary  hearing 
as  to  the  benefits,  but  simply,  that  the  particular  assessment  then 
before  the  court,  was  not  a  proper  one.  "  Its  legal  effect,  as  we 
now  adjudge,  was  only  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  particu- 
lar assessment  in  question." 

property  tlie  fuU  cost  of  an  improvement  is  prima  facie  void;  that,  being 
prima  facie  void,  the  owner  of  any  property  so  abutting  on  the  improvement 
may  obtain  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  canceling  in  toto  the  assessment, 
without  denying  that  his  property  is  benefited  by  the  improvement,  or  paying, 
or  offering  to  pay,  or  expressing  a  wiHingness  to  pay,  any  sum  which  may  be 
a  legitimate  charge  upon  the  property  for  the  value  of  the  benefit  to  it  by 
such  improvement. 

In  this  case  no  tender  was  made  of  any  sum,  no  offer  to  pay  the  amount 
properly  chargeable  for  benefits,  there  was  no  allegation  or  testimony  that 
the  legislative  judgment  as  to  the  area  benefited,  or  the  amount  of  the  benefit, 
was  incorrect,  or  that  other  property  was  also  benefited ;  and  the  opinion  goes 
to  the  extent  of  holding  that  the  legislative  determination  is  not  only  not 
conclusive,  but  also  is  not  even  prima  fade  sufficient,  and  that  in  all  cases 
there  must  be  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  area  in  fact  benefited.  We  have 
often  held  the  contrary,  and,  I  think,  should  adhere  to  those  oft-repeated 
rulings." 

H  181  U.  S.  324;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  625;  45  L.  ed.  879. 

15  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  rendered  by  Justice  Harlan,  and  concurred  in  by 
Justices  White  and  McKenna,  it  is  argued,  and  with  force,  that  the  doctrine 
declared  in  the  case  at  bar  does  in  fact  modify  that  declared  in  Norwood  v. 
Baker.    The  argument  is,  however,  too  long  to  be  quoted. 
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In  Tauawaiula  \\  Ljon^''  practically  the  same  facta  as  those  in 
Fronch  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  were  involved.  In  the 
majority  opmioDj  with  reference  to  the  NorwcKKl  v.  Baker  case, 
it  is  said:  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  eourtj  in  that  casej 
to  hold  that  the  general  and  special  taxing  systems  of  the  States, 
however  long  existing  and  sustained  as  valid  by  their  courts,  have 
been  subverted  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  ,  .  -  The  case 
l^of  Norwood  V.  Baker  presented,  as  the  jndge  in  the  court  in  the 
^present  case  well  said^  ' cansiderations  of  peculiar  and  extraordi- 
nary hardships '  amounting  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
judges  of  this  court,  to  actual  confiscation  of  private  property  to 
public  use,  and  bringing  the  case  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment" 

In  Wight  w  Davidson decided  at  the  same  time  as  Tona- 
wanda  v.  Lyon  and  French  v.  Barber  Aatphalt  Paving  Co,^  the 
objection  wag  raised  to  an  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  District 
lof  Columbia,  that  it  arbitrarily  fixed  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
^assessed  upon  the  property,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  benefit:* 
factually  received  or  conferred  upon  the  land  assessed  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  street*  The  lower  court,  in  it^  opinion,  had  said  with 
reference  to  Norwood  v.  Eaker^  *'As  we  un  J  erst  and  that  decision, 
which  undoubtedly  has  the  effect  of  greatly  qualifying  the  previ- 
ous expressions  of  the  same  high  tribunal  upon  the  matter  of  spe- 
cial aasessments,  the  limit  of  assessment  on  the  private  owner  of 
property  ig  the  value  of  special  benefit  which  was  accrued  to  hira 
for  the  public  improvement  adjacent  to  his  property,"  As  to  this 
constniction  thus  placed  upon  its  position  the  Supreme  Court  say: 
'^\Ve  think  the  court  of  appeals  in  regarding  the  decision  in 
Norwood  Y.  Baker  as  overruling  our  previous  decisions  ,  .  , 
misconceived  the  meaning  and  effect  of  that  decision.  There  the 
question  was  as  to  the  validity  of  a  village  ordinance  which  im- 
posed the  entire  cost  and  expenses  of  opening  a  street,  irrespective 
of  the  question  whether  the  property  was  benefited  by  the  opening 
of  the  street.   The  legislature  of  the  State  had  not  defined  or  desig- 

i«  181  a  S,  380 :  tl  Sup.  Vt  Rep.  009;  45  L.  e^.  003. 
17  ISI  U,  S,  371;  21  Sup,  It.  Rep,         43  L.  ed.  flOO. 
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nated  the  abutting  property  as  benefited  by  the  improvement,  nor 
had  the  village  authorities  made  any  inquiry  into  the  question  of 
benefits.  There  having  been  no  legislative  determination  as  to 
what  lands  were  benefited,  no  inquiry  instituted  by  the  village 
councils,  and  no  opportunity  afforded  to  abutting  owners  to  be 
,heard  on  the  subject,  this  court  held  the  exaction  from  the  owner 
of  private  property  of  the  cost  of  a  public  improvement  in  sub- 
stantial excess  of  the  special  benefits  accruing  to  him,  is,  to  the 
extent  of  such  excess,^^  a  taking  under  guise  of  taxation  of  private 
property  for  public  use,  without  compensation."  ^® 

18  Italics  are  by  the  court 

19  In  an  earlier  chapter  it  has  been  shovni  that  the  requirement  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law  lays  the  same  obligation  upon  the  Federal  Government  as  that  imposed 
by  the  same  words  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  upon  the  States.  It  is 
rather  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  Supreme  Court  in  Wight  v.  Davidson 
(181  U.  S.  371;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  618;  45  L.  ed.  900)  in  its  efforts  to  dUtin- 
guish  that  case  from  Norwood  v.  Baker  (172  U.  S.  269;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1S7; 
43  L.  ed.  443-),  saying:  "  In  the  present  case  is  involved  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  Congress  regulating  assessments  on  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  respect  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  in  matters  municipal 
as  well  as  i»olitical,  is  exclusive,  and  not  controlled  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  No  doubt,  in  the  exercise  of  such  legislative  powers. 
Congress  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  provides,  among  other  things,  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  a  long  and  consistent 
construction  put  upon  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  maintaining  the  validity  of 
acts  of  Congress  relating  to  public  improvements  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  to  be  deemed  overruled  by  a  decision  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  controlling  state  legislation."  In  a  dissentjng 
opinion  filed  by  Justice  Harlan  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  WTiite  and 
McKenna,  it  is  said  with  reference  to  the  observations  above  quoted  from  the 
majority  opinion:  "  I  refer  to  this  part  of  its  (the  Court's)  opinion  only  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  my  dissent  from  the  intimation  that  what  a  State 
micrl.t  not  do  in  respect  of  the  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  Congress  under  tlie  Constitution  could,  perhaps,  do  in  respect  of  property 
in  this  District.  ...  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  question  whether 
a  person  has  been  deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law  can  be 
deterniinpfl  upon  principles  applicable  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  not 
applicable  to  the  Fifth  Amendment,  or  upon  principles  applicable  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  not  applicable  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It 
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As  declared  by  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  in 
Freiicli  V,  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co,,  it  is  uncertain  whether  or 
not  the  court  intended  definitely  to  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  a 
special  assessment  upon  a  piece  of  property  in  substantial  excess 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  that  property  by  the  improvement* 
is  a  taking  of  property  without  due  pnjccss  of  law.  This  uncer- 
tainty became  still  more  evident  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  in 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  K.  Co.  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co,,^ 
decided  in  1905,  and  Martin  y.  District  of  Columbia,^*  decided 
in  1907, 

The  first  ease  was  a  proceeding  under  a  Kentucky  statute  to 
enforce  a  lien  upon  a  lot  for  grading,  ctirbing,  and  paving  a  car- 
riage  highway.  The  plaintiff  in  error  pleaded  that  its  only  interest 
in  the  lot  was  for  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad,  and  that  neither 
this  right  of  way  nor  the  lot  would  or  could  get  any  benefit  from 
the  improvement  J  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  property  would 
be  iiijnred  by  the  increase  of  travel  close  to  the  plaintiff's  tracks. 
To  the  argument  that  this  assessment  was,  therefore,  in  nolation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmentj  the  Supreme  Court,  howevetj 
answered  that  the  reasoning  assmne^l  an  exactness  in  the  premises 
which  did  not  exist.  The  amount  of  benefit  which  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty ^vill  derive  from  a  public  improvement  is,  it  is  declared,  a 
matter  of  forecast  and  estimate,  not  of  direct  and  exact  stat-ement- 

In  its  general  aspects,  at  leaat^  it  is  peculiarly  a  thing  to  be  de- 
cided by  those  %yho  make  the  laws.'^  The  court  then  go  on  to  stats 
the  doctrincy  which  it  declares  to  have  been  implied  in  the  earlier 
cases,  that  so  long  as  an  act  is  in  general  fair  and  just,  it  is  not 
rendered  invalid  by  the  fact  that,  as  to  particular  areas,  the  bene- 
fits are  less  than  the  assessments,  "  Lf  a  particular  case  of  hard- 
ship arises  under  it  in  its  natural  and  ordinary  application  that 
hardship  must  be  borne  as  one  of  the  imperfections  of  human 
things," 

54?en]s  to  mc  ttiat  tlie  wnrda  *  due  propess  of  law  '  mean  the  same  in  botti 
AmendiiieTiti},  The  intimtdfltion  t^i  the  contrary  in  tb*?  opinicm  of  the  ci>urt  Ib, 
I  take  leave  to  say,  without  any  foundation  upon  which  to  rest,  and  is  moet 
inischc'Anmia  in  its  tendency," 

^  1Q7  C.  S.  430;  25  Fupf  t  t.  Rep,  4fi0;  4^  L.  ed.  RID. 

£1205  U:      135;  27  Sup,  tt.  Rep.  440;  51  L,  ed*  743. 
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In  Maxtin  v.  District  of  Columbia"^  was  involved  a  law  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  providing  for  the  open- 
ing of  alleys  and  the  assessment  of  damages  upon  the  lots  in  the 
squares  concerned.  Contest  was  made  by  certain  lot  owners  that 
their  properties  would  not  be  benefited,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
the  assessments,  by  the  opening  of  alleys.  The  court,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  terms  of  the  law,  say: 

"  The  law  is  not  a  legislative  adjudication  concerning  a  particu- 
lar place  and  a  particular  plan,  like  the  one  before  the  court  in 
Wight  v.  Davidson,  181  U.  S.  371;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  616;  45 
L.  ed.  900.  It  is  a  general  prospective  law.  The  charges  in  all 
cases  are  to  be  apportioned  within  the  limited  taxing  district  of 
a  square,  and  therefore  it  well  may  happen,  it  is  argued,  that  they 
exceed  the  benefit  conferred,  in  some  case  of  which  Congress  never 
thought  and  upon  which  it  could  not  have  passed.  The  present 
is  said  to  be  a  flagrant  instance  of  that  sort.  If  this  be  true,  per- 
haps the  objection  to  the  act  would  not  be  disposed  of  by  the  deci- 
sion in  Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  197 
U.  S.  430;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  466;  49  L.  ed.  819.  That  case  dealt 
with  the  same  objection,  to  be  sure,  in  point  of  form,  but  a  very 
different  one  in  point  of  substance.  The  assessment  in  question 
there  was  an  assessment  for  grading  and  paving,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  legislature  would  be  warranted  in  assuming 
that  grading  and  paving  streets  in  a  good-sized  city  commonly 
would  benefit  adjoining  land  more  than  it  would  cost.  The  chance 
of  the  cost  being  greater  than  the  benefit  is  slight,  and  the  excess, 
if  any,  would  be  small.  These  and  other  considerations  were 
thought  to  outweigh  a  merely  logical  and  mathematical  possibility 
on  the  other  side,  and  to  warrant  sustaining  an  old  and  familiar 
method  of  taxation.  It  was  emphasized  that  there  should  not  be 
extracted  from  the  very  general  language  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, a  system  of  delusive  exactness  and  merely  logical  form. 

"  But  when  the  chance  of  the  cost  exceeding  the  benefit  grows 
large,  and  the  amount  of  the  not  improbable  excess  is  great,  it  may 
not  follow  that  the  case  last  cited  will  be  a  precedent.  Constitu- 

22  205  U.  S.  135;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  440;  51  L.  ed.  743. 
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tional  rights  like  others  are  matters  of  degree.  To  illustrate: 
Under  the  police  power,  in  its  strict  sense^  a  certaiu  limit  might 
he  set  to  the  height  of  buildings  without  compensation;  but  to 
make  that  limit  five  feet  would  require  eooipensation  and  a  tailing 
by  eminent  domain.  So  it  well  might  be  that  a  form  of  assess- 
ment that  would  be  valid  for  paving  would  not  be  valid  for  the 
more  serious  expenses  involved  in  the  taking  of  land.  Such  a 
distinction  was  relied  on  in  French  Earijer  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 
(181  U.  S.  824;  21  Sup..Ct  Kep,  Gi5;  45  K  eU.  879)  to  reconcile 
the  decision  in  that  case  with  Xorwood  v.  Baker  (172  U.  S.  269; 
19  Sup,  Ct,  Rep,  18T;  43  L.  ed.  443),^' 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  court  itself  felt  that  a  position  was 
being  taken  which  could  not  be  clearly  harmonized  with  earlier 
caseSj  for  the  opinion  continues : 

^*And  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  act  of  Congress  tmder  considera- 
tion is  very  like  earlier  acts  that  have  been  sustained.  That  passed 
upon  in  Wight  V-  Davidson,  it  is  true,  dealt  with  a  special  tract, 
and  so  required  the  hypothesis  of  a  legislative  determination  as 
to  the  amount  of  benefit  conferred.  But  the  real  ground  of  the 
decision  is  shown  by  the  citation  of  Bauman  w  Ross  (167  U.  S, 
548;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  42  U  ed,  270 J,  when  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  sustained  in  a  general  law.  It  is  true  again  that  in 
Bauman  v,  Ross  the  land  benefited  was  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
jury  instead  of  being  limited  by  the  statute  to  a  square;  but  it 
was  none  the  less  possible  that  the  sum  chai^ged  might  exceed  the 
gain.  As  only  half  the  cost  was  charged  in  that  ease  it  may  be 
that,  on  the  practical  distinction  to  which  we  have  adverted  in 
connection  with  Louisville  &  N,  R.  Co.  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Pav- 
ing Co,  the  danger  of  such  an  excess  was  so  little  that  it  might  be 
neglected,  but  the  decision  was  not  put  on  that  ground* 

*^  In  view  of  the  decisions  to  which  we  have  referred  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  pre&sent  act  should  be  declared  unconstitu-* 
tional  after  it  has  stood  so  long.  We  think  that  without  a  violent 
construction  of  the  statute  it  may  be  read  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  raise  the  difficult  question  with  which  we  have  been  concerned. 
It  is  true  that  the  jury  is  to  apportion  an  amount  equal  to  the 
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amount  of  the  damage  ascertained,  but  it  is  to  apportion  it  ^  ac- 
cording as  each  lot  or  part  of  lot  of  land  in  such  square  may  be 
benefited  by  the  opening,  etc'  Very  likely  it  was  thought  in 
general,  having  regard  to  the  shortness  of  the  alleys,  the  benefits 
would  be  greater  than  the  cost  But  the  words  quoted  permit,  if 
they  do  not  require,  the  interpretation  that  in  any  event  the  ap- 
portionment is  to  be  limited  to  the  benefit,  and  if  it  is  so  limited 
all  serious  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  disappears." 

§  529.  Summary. 

Summarizing  the  result,  or  rather  the  tendency  of  the  cases  re- 
viewed, it  would  appear  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  drawn  away 
from  the  doctrine  stated  in  its  earlier  cases  that  a  special  assess- 
ment will  be  upheld  if  apportioned  according  to  a  rule  which,  in 
its  general  operation,  distributes  the  burden  of  the  tax  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  received,  even  though  such  assessments  may, 
as  to  particular  pieces  of  property,  be  in  substantial  ^cess  of  the 
benefits  received.  In  place  of  this  doctrine  the  court,  though  with 
considerable  falterings,  has  declared  that  "  when  the  chance  of  the 
cost  exceeding  the  benefit  grows  large,  and  the  amount  of  the  not 
improbable  excess  is  great"  the  assessment  will  not  be  sustained. 
Except  in  such  extreme  cases,  however,  the  legislative  determina- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  assessment  and  of  the  mode  of  its 
apportionment  will  be  held  controlling. 

§  530.  Property  Taxed  Must  Be  Within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State. 

By  reason  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  as  a  result  from  the  fact  that  no  State  may  give  extra- 
territorial force  to  its  laws,  the  States  of  the  Union  are  constitu- 
tionally disqualified  from  levying  taxes  upon  property  without 
their  several  territorial  jurisdictions.  This  principle,  simple  and 
absolute  in  itself,  often  becomes,  however,  difficult  of  application 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  determining,  in  certain  cases,  when  a 
given  piece  of  property  may  be  legally  considered  within  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  State  attempting  to  tax  iL  This  difficulty  is 
ill Uist rated  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

§  SSL  Personal  Liability  of  the  Property  Owners, 

The  right  to  tax  depend iiig  upon  the  actual  or  constructive 
presence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  property  taxed,  and  the 
tax  thus  operating  in  rem  rather  than  in  personam  against  the 
owner,  it  follows  that^  strictly  speaking,  the  owner,  not  domiciled 
in  the  State,  cannot  be  made  pci  son  ally  liable  for  the  tax.^  Thus 
in  Dewey  v-  City  of  Bes  Moines,"*  decided  in  ISO 9,  was  held  void 
a  state  statute  authorising  special  assessments  for  local  improve- 
mcnts  and  attempting  to  make  non-resident  lot  owners  personally 
liable  for  such  assessmeutSj  the  court  saying:  The  principle 
which  renders  void  a  statute  providing  for  the  personal  liability 
of  a  non-resident  to  pay  a  tax  of  this  nature  is  the  same  which 
prevents  a  State  from  taking  jurisdiction  through  its  courts  by 
virtue  of  a  statute,  over  a  non-resident  not  served  with  process 
within  the  State,  to  enforce  a  mere  personal  liability,  and  where 
no  property  of  the  non-resident  has  been  seized  or  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  court.  •  ,  .  A  judgment ,  without  personal 
s^ervice  against  a  non-resident,  is  only  good  bo  far  as  it  affects  the 
property  which  is  taken  or  brought  under  the  control  of  the  court 
or  other  tribunal  in  an  ordinary  action  to  enforce  a  personal  lia- 
bility, and  no  jurisdiction  is  thereby  acquired  over  the  person  of 
a  non-resident  further  than  respects  the  property  so  taken.  This 
is  as  true  in  the  case  of  an  assessment  against  a  non-resident  of 
such  a  nature  as  this  one  as  in  the  case  of  a  more  formal  judg- 
ment." 

Tn  Corry  r,  Baltimore,^  decided  in  1905,  a  law  of  Maryland 
was  upheld  which  provided  that  stock  in  domestic  corporations 
held  by  non-residents  might  be  taxed,  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 

So  far  aa  a  tax  opprat(?s  persans,  doniicilintion  Iti  the  State  is  ths 

test;.  The  terin^  "  residenta and  *'  inhabTUnts when  used  in  ta3c  laws  are, 
therefDre,  generElIj  to  be  canatrued  aa  referring  to  persona  domiciled  in  the 
State. 

2*  173  r.  S.  mS;  10  8up,  Ct.  Rep,  370;  43  L.  ed.  065. 
ss  1116  U,  a  46fl  ;  25  Sup,  Ct.  297  ;  40  L.  ed.  556, 
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<;orporations,  which  corporations  were  to  have  a  lien  upon  the  stock 
and  a  right  of  personal  action  against  the  non-resident  stockholders 
to  recover  from  them  the  amounts  so  paid.  This  law  had,  how- 
ever, been  construed  by  the  Maryland  courts,  and  this  construction 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  be,  in 
reality,  not  a  tax  upon  the  stock  as  property,  but  a  reasonable  regu- 
lation upon  the  right  to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  corporations  which 
the  State  had  created.^ 

§  532.  Incorporeal  Hereditaments,  Franchises,  Etc. 

All  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such,  for  example,  as  corporate 
frAnchises,  may  be  taxed  only  in  the  State  from  whose  law  they 
are  derived  and  where,  consequently,  they  have  their  legal  sHinsJ^ 

M  After  referring  to  earlier  decisions  relating  to  the  taxation  of  stock  of 
national  banks,  the  court  say:  "  In  substance  the  contention  is  that  the  con- 
ceded principle  has  no  application  to  taxation  by  a  State  of  shares  of  stock  in 
a  corporation  created  by  it,  because,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  States  are  limited  as  to  taxation  to  persons  and  things  within  their  juris- 
diction, and  may  not,  therefore,  impose  upon  a  nonresident,  by  reason  of  his 
property  within  the  State,  a  personal  obligation  to  pay  a  tax.  By  the  opera- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  argued  the 
States  are  restrained  from  aflBxing,  as  a  condition  to  the  ownership  of  stock 
in  their  domestic  corporations  by  nonresidents,  a  personal  liability  for  taxes 
upon  such  stock,  since  the  right  of  the  nonresident  to  own  property  in  the 
respective  States  is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
may  not  be  impaired  by  subjecting  such  ownership  to  a  personal  liability  for 
taxation.  But  the  contention  takes  for  granted  the  very  issue  involved,  llie 
principle  upheld  by  the  rulings  of  this  court  to  which  we  have  referred,  con- 
cerning the  taxation  by  the  States  of  stock  in  national  banks,  is  that  the 
sovereignty  which  creates  a  corporation  lias  the  incidental  right  to  imposo 
reasonable  regulations  concerning  the  o\\'nership  of  stock  therein,  and  that  a 
regulation  establishing  the  situs  of  stock  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and 
comj>eiling  the  corporation  to  pay  the  tax  on  behalf  of  the  shareholder,  is  not 
unreasonable  regulation.  Applying  this  principle,  it  follows  that  a  regulation 
of  that  character,  prescribed  by  a  State,  in  creating  a  corporation,  is  not  an 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  over  persons  and  things  not  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction.  And  we  think,  moreover,  that  the  authority  so  possessed 
by  the  State  carries  with  it  the  power  to  endow  the  corporation  with  a  right 
of  recovery  against  the  stockholder  for  the  tax  which  it  may  have  paid  on  his 
behalf.  Certainly,  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  is  no  broader  than  the  well- 
lecognized  right  of  a  State  to  affix  to  the  holding  of  stock  in  a  domestic  cor- 
poration a  liability  on  a  nonresident  as  well  as  a  resident  stockholder  in  per- 
sonam,  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  creditors  of  the  corporation." 

27  As  to  federal  taxation  of  state  granted  franchises,  see  Section  57. 
60 
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This  doctrine  ia  clearly  stated  in  Louisville  &  Jeffersonville 
Ferry  Co,  v,  Kentucky.^  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  a  Ken- 
tucky corporation  operating  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio  river  was 
deprived  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law  by  the  action 
of  the  State  in  including,  for  purposes  of  taxatiouj  in  the  valua- 
tion of  its  franchise  derived  from  Kentucky,  the  value  of  a  fran- 
ehise  derived  from  Indiana  for  a  ferry  from  the  Indiana  to  the 
Eentitcky  shore.  The  court  say :  Beyond  all  questioHj  the 
ferry  franchise  derived  from  Indiana  is  an  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment derived  from  and  having  its  legal  situs  in  that  State*  It  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky.  The  taxation  of  that 
franchise  or  incorporeal  hereditament  by  Kentucky  is,  in  our 
opinionj  a  deprivation  by  that  State  of  the  property  of  the  ferry 
eompany  without  due  process  of  law  ,  .  •  as  ranch  so  as  if  the 
State  taxed  the  real  estate  owned  by  that  company  in  Indiana*" 
The  court  go  on  to  say  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  decide 
and  that  they  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  Talidity  of  a  law 
making  it  a  condition  of  the  ferry  company's  continuing  to  exer- 
cise it$  corporate  powers  that  it  should  pay  a  tax  for  its  property 
having  a  s^Hus  in  another  State*  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
such  n  condition  would  he  valid,  each  State  having  the  right  to 
make  such  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to  the  existence  of  a  com- 
pany as  a  domestic  Cf»rporation,  or  to  entrance  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration to  do  business  within  the  State.  Thus,  as  will  later  appear, 
while  a  State  may  not  tax  the  franchise  of  a  foreign  corporation 
as  such,  it  may  levy  a  license  tax  upon  its  right  to  do  business 
within  the  State  and  may  determine  the  amount  of  that  tax  by 
the  value  of  its  property,  including  the  value  of  its  eorj>orate 
franchise.  What  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  recent  departure 
from  this  principle  is  discussed  in  Section  74  of  this  treatise. 

§  533.  Taxation  of  Tangible  Personal  Property, 

The  right  of  the  State  to  tax  all  real  property  situated  within 
its  'borders,^  has  never  been  questioned.    Its  inability  to  tax  real 

28  18g  V.      385  J  2.^  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  463^  47  L.  ed,  513. 

a  Excepting,  of  course,  property  owned  by  the  United  States  or  hj  foreign 
governments. 
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property  beyond  its  borders  is  equally  uncontested.  In  these  re- 
spects tangible  personal  property  is  grouped  with  real  property. 
The  legal  principle  mobilia  sequuntw  personam  operates  to  per- 
mit the  taxation  of  intangible  personal  property  by  a  State  in 
which  its  owner  is  domiciled  even  though  the  instruments  evi- 
dencing its  existence  and  ownership  be  in  another  State;  and, 
conversely,  it  permits  the  State  where  these  instruments  are  situ- 
ated to  tax  them  although  their  owner  be  domiciled  in  another 
State. 

That  tangible  personal  property  may  be  taxed  by  the  State 
within  which  it  is  situated  has  not  been  seriously  questioned.^^ 

That  tangible  personal  property  situated  in  one  State  may  not 
be  taxed  by  another  State,  even  though  its  owner  be  domiciled 
therein,  is  definitely  stated  in  Union  Eefrigerator  Transit  Co.  v. 
Kentucky decided  in  1906.  In  this  case  was  presented  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky might  be  assessed  upon  its  rolling  stock  i)ermaiiently  lo- 
cated in  other  States  and  employed  there  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  business.  The  court,  in  its  opinion,  say:  "The  argument 
against  the  taxability  of  land  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
State  applies  with  equal  cogency  to  tangible  personal  property 
beyond  the  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  only  beyond  the  sovereignty 
of  the  taxing  State,  but  does  not  and  cannot  receive  protection 
under  its  laws.  True,  a  resident  owner  may  receive  an  income 
from  such  property,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  real  estate  within 
a  foreign  jurisdiction.  Whatever  be  the  rights  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  such  income,  it  is  clearly  beyond  its 
power  to  tax  the  land  from  which  the  income  is  derived." 

Continuing  the  court  point  out  that  the  doctrine  as  to  intangible 
personalty  has  no  application. 

a.  See,  for  example,  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517;  6  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  475;  29 
L.  ed.  715;  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622,  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  lO&l,  29  L.  ed. 
257,  and  other  cases  discussed  in  §  332  relating  to  the  taxation  by  the  State 
of  articles  of  interstate  commerce. 

21 199  U.  S.  194;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  36;  60  L.  ed.  160. 
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§  534.  Taxation  of  Property  Situated  in  Several  Jurisdictions. 

The  instrumentalities  through  which  commerce  is  carried  on 
between  the  States  and  with  foreign  countries  may  he  taxed^  hy 
the  States  as  property  to  the  extent  that  such,  instrumentalities 
are  within  the  several  territories  of  the  States  so  taxing  them. 
Thus  buildings  used  for  freight  and  passenger  stations  and  for 
offices,  roadbeds,  rails,  machine  shops,  etc.,  may  be  taxed  by  the 
States  in  which  they  are  situated,  so  long  as  the  tax  is  a  general 
property  tax  and  not  one  laid  upon  them  specially,  nor  at  a  specid 
rate  because  of  their  employment  in  interstate  commerce.  In 
determining,  however,  the  value  of  these  properties,  the  important 
principle  has  been  laid  down  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
property  within  the  State,  of  a  company  doing  business  in  several 
States,  the  entire  property  may  be  treated  as  a  unit  and  its  value 
in  use  as  such  determined,  and  the  value  of  the  part  of  the  jaop^ 
erty  in  the  particular  State  estimated  a^  bearing  the  same  pro* 
portion  to  the  whole  property  as  the  amount  o£  the  business  done 

held  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  itself  that  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  a  corporation  is  a  tax  on  the  property  in  which  that  capital  is 
invested,  and  in  consequence  that  no  tax  can  thus  be  levied  which  includes 
property  that  is  otherwise  exempt,  the  c^>urt  held  in  the  case  at  bar  that  the 
coal  actually  situated  outside  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  assessment 
might  not  be  included  in  the  appraisement  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  plaintilf  domestic  corporation.  **  We  regard,"  said  the 
court,  "  this  tax  as,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  tax  spec!- 
lically  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  part  of  that  property 
is  outside  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  which  thus  assumes  to 
tax  it." 

The  doctrine  declared  in  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Co:  v.  Kentucky  (199 
U.  S.  194;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  36;  50  L.  ed.  150)  and  the  two  prior  cases  upon 
which  that  case  was  rested, —  Louisville  &  Jeffersonville  Ferry  Co.  v.  Kentucky 
(1«8  U.  S.  385;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  463;  47  L.  ed.  513)  and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania  (198  U.  S.  341;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  669;  49  L.  ed.  1077)  is 
a  recent  doctrine.  Until  these  cases  were  decided  the  doctrine  was  generally 
held  and  acted  upon  in  many  of  the  States  that  all  personal  property,  tangible 
as  well  as  intangible,  wherever  situated,  might  be  taxed  at  the  domicile  of 
the  owner.  In  Coe  v.  Errol  (116  U.  S.  517;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  475;  29  L.  ed: 
715),  decided  in  1886,  the  court  say,  without  qualification,  "If  the  owner  of 
personal  property  within  a  State  resides  in  another  State  which  taxes  him 
for  that  property  as  part  of  his  general  estate  attached  to  his  person,  this 
action  of  the  latter  State  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  right  of  the  State  in 
which  the  property  is  situated  to  tax  it  also.*' 
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in  the  State  bears  to  the  entire  business  done  by  the  company,  or 
the  mileage  of  tracks  of  a  railway  comji^jiy,  or  of  wires^  of  a 
tel^raph  or  telephone  company,  bears  to  the  entire  mileage  of 
tracks  or  wires  of  the  company  tased. 

§  535.  The  Unit  Rule, 

As  to  railroaJj  telegraph,  and  sleeping-car  companies  engaged 
in  interstate  commeTce  the  rule  thus  is,  as  stated  by  the  court  in 
Adams  Express  Co,  v.  Ohio  State  Auditor/^  that  their  property 
in  the  several  States  through  which  their  lines  of  busiiiesis  extends 
may  be  valued  as  a  unit  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  taking  into 
consideration  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  land  all  the  elements 
making  up  aggregate  value,  and  that  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
fairly  and  properly  ascertained  may  be  taxed  by  the  particular 
Stfltaj  without  violating  any  fetleral  restriction,^*  The  valuation 
is,  thusj  not  confined  to  the  wires,  poles>  and  instruments  of  the 
telegraph  company;  or  the  roadbed,  ties,  rails,  and  spikes  of  the 
railroad  company;  or  the  cars  of  the  sleej)ing-car  company,  but 
includes  the  proiJortionate  part  of  the  value  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  means  by  which  the  business  was  carried  on, 
a  value  existing  to  an  appreciable  extent  throughout  the  entire 
domain  of  operation.  And  it  has  been  decided  that  a  proper  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  assessable  value  of  so  much  of  the  whole  prop- 
erty as  is  situated  in  a  particular  State  isj  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
to  take  that  part  of  the  value  of  the  entire  road  which  is  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  its  length  therein  to  the  length  of  the  whole 
(Pittsburg,  C,  C.  &  St  L,  K.  Co.  v.  Backus,  154  U.  439;  14 
Sup,  Ct  Rep*  1114;  38  L*  ed.  1031) ;  or  taking  as  the  basis  of 

M  165  U,      104;  n  Sup.  ct.  Rftp,  305  ;  41  L,  ed.  683, 

w  Citing  Wefltern  Tel,  Co,  v,  Masi.,  125  U,  530  ;  8  Sup*  CL  Rep,  901; 
31  L,  ed.  700;  Mass.  v.  Western  U.  Tel.  Co.,  141  U,  S,  40;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
8H»;  35  L,  ed,  628;  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  R,  Co,,  142  U-  S,  217;  12  Sup.  Ct, 
Hep,  1^1;  35  L.  ed.  9^4;  Prtt»burg,  C.  k  St.  L.  R.  Of.  v.  Backus.  154 
U»  Sp  *fcZl;  14  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  1114;  38  L,  wi,  1031;  Ckveland,  C,  C  i  St.  P, 
R.  Co,  V.  Backus,  154  U,  8.  439;  14  Sup,  Ct,  Rep.  1122;  38  L.  1041; 
Western  U,  ToJ,  Co,  V,  Tag^rt,  103  C.  S.  1 ;  16  Sup.  Ct,  Rep,  1054  j  41  L.  ed. 
49 1  rullman  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Peun,,  141  U.  8.  18^  11  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  Slttj  35 
L,  «d,  613, 
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assessment  such  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  sleeping-car 
company  as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  its  earg 
are  run  in  a  particular  State  bears  to  the  whole  nmnber  of  miles 
transversed  by  them  in  that  and  other  States  (Pullman's  Palace 
Car  Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  141  U,  S.  18;  11  Sup.  Ct,  Kep.  8Ta; 
35  L,  ed,  C13);  or  such  a  proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  a  telegraph  company  as  the  length  of  its  lined 
within  a  State  bears  to  the  length  of  ita  lines  everywhere^  deducit- 
ing  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  machinery  sub- 
ject to  local  taxation  within  the  State  (Western  U.  Teh  Co.  v. 
Taggart,  16S  U.  S.  1;  16  Sup.  Ct  Kep.  1054;  41      ed.  49}/' 

§  536.  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Ohio. 

This  ^*  unit  in  use  principle  of  valuation  received  an  exten- 
sire  application  in  the  case  of  Adams  Express  Co.  v,  Ohio  State 
Auditor,^*^  daiided  in  1B^7,  for  there  the  actual  tangible  property 
within  tho  State  was  inconsiderable,  wher&as  the  value  of  the 
entire  concern  measured  by  the  amount  of  business  done  was  very 
great.  Furtherinore,  there  was  there  lacking  that  physical  unity 
of  plant  which  is  found  in  railroad  and  telegraph  companies-  The 
eotirt,  however,  said: 

Doubtless  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  property  of  rail- 
road and  telegraph  companies  and  that  of  express  companies-  The 
physical  unity  existing  in  the  former  is  lacking  in  the  latter:  but 
there  is  the  same  unity  in  the  use  of  the  entire  property  for  the 
specifiic  purpose,  and  there  are  the  same  elements  of  value  arising 
from  such  use. 

The  cars  of  the  Pall  man  company  did  not  constitute  a  physi- 
cal unity,  and  their  value  as  separate  cars  did  not  bear  a  direct 
relation  to  the  valuation  which  was  sustained  in  that  case.  The 
cars  were  moved  by  railway  carriers  under  contract^  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  corporation  in  Pennsylvania  was  sustained  on  the 
theory  that  the  whole  property  of  the  company  might  be  regarded 
as  a  unit  plant^  vvith  a  unit  value,  a  proportionate  part  of  which 


^  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  quotation  the  tense  haii  been  changed^ 
It  m  U.  S.  194;  17  Sup.       Rep.  305;  41  L,  e<l.  683. 
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value  might  be  reached  by  the  state  .authorities  on  the  basis  intli- 
cataL 

"  No  more  reason  is  perceived  for  limiting  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  express  compames  to  horses j  wagons,  and  furniture, 
than  that  of  railroaJ,  telegraph,  and  sleeping-car  compameSj  to 
roadbed,  rails,  .and  tieSj  poles  and  wires,  or  ears.  The  unit  is  a 
unit  of  use  and  managemeuf-,  and  the  horses,  wagons,  safes^ 
pouches,  and  furniture,  the  contracts  for  transportation  facilities, 
the  capital  necessary  to  cai*ry  on  the  business  - —  whether  repre- 
sented in  tangible  or  in  intangible  property  —  in  Ohio,  possessed 
a  value  in  combination  and  from  use  in  connection  with  the  propr 
erty  and  capital  elsewhere,  which  cotdd  as  rightfully  be  recog* 
nized  in  the  aHses^mer^t  for  taxation  in  the  instance  of  these 
companies  a^  the  others* 

*^  Wte  repeat  that  while  the  unity  which  exists  may  not  be  a 
physical  unity,  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  unity  of  owner- 
ship. It  is  a  unity  of  use,  not  simply  for  the  eonvenience  or 
pecuniary  profit  of  the  owner,  but  existing  in  the  very  necessities 
of  the  case  —  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  the  business*" 

A  strong  dissenting  opinion,  conciirre«l  in  by  fctfu  justices,  was 
rendered  in  this  ease.  In  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case,^^ 
Mr*  James  C\  Carter,  of  counsel  for  the  express  company,  de- 
clared :  The  step  now  taken  by  the  present  de-cision  is  to  evolve 
a  new  general  proposition,  not  declared  or  distinctly  discussed  in 
any  of  the  prior  case^,  that  where  there  is  what  is  called  a  unity 
of  use  between  several  pieces  of  property  not  united  together  by 
any  physical  tie,  some  of  the  pieces  situated  within  and  some 
without  the  StatjE?,  the  value  of  the  parts  within  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  whole,  even  thqugh  the  part  within  be 
physically  setparable,  and  is,  as  separated,  an  ordinary  thing,  hav- 
ing an  ordinary  market  value  based  upon  its  capability  of  similar 
uses  in  a  multitude  of  different  businesses,  differing  in  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  ascertainment  of  r^ue  is  concerned,  from  the  thou- 
sand other  classes  of  chattels  which  form  the  usual  subjects  of 
taxation." 

27  Aflatng  hxpresa  Co,  Ohio  State  Auditor,  166  U.  S,  185 ;  17  Sup»  Ct  Rqj, 
e04|  41      e4,  005. 
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In  the  opinion  refusing  the  rehearing  prayjed  for,  Justice 
Brewer  said :  "  The  Adams  Express  has,  according  *to  its  show- 
ing, in  round  n-utnbers  ^W:,000,000  of  tangible  protperty  scattered 
through  the  different  States,  and  with  that  tan^ble  property  thus 
scattered  transacts  its  business.  By  the  business  which  it  trans- 
acts, by  combining  into  a  single  use  all  these  separate  pieces  and 
articles  of  tangible  property  by  the  contracts,  franchises,  und 
privileges  which  it  has  acquired  and  possesses,  it  has  created  a 
corporate  property  of  the  actual  value  of  $16,000,000.  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  siius  of  this  intangible  property  ?  Is  it  simply  where 
its  home  office  is,  ...  or  in  the  State  which  gave  it  its  corpo- 
rate franchise ;  jor  is  that  intangible  property  distributed  wherever 
its  tangible  property  is  located  and  its  work  is  done?  Clearly,  as 
we  think,  the  latter.  Every  State  within  which  it  is  transacting 
business  and  has  its  property,  more  or  less,  may  rightfully  say 
that  the  $16,000,000  of  value  which  it  possesses  s^prings  not 
merely  from  the  original  grant  and  corporate  property  by  -the 
State  which  incorporated  it,  or  from  the  mere  ownership  of  the 
tangible  property,  but  it  springs  from  th^fact  that  that  tangible 
property  it  has  combinetl  with  contracts,  franchises,  and  privi- 
l^es  into  a  single  vjiit  of  property,  and  this  State  •contributes  to 
that  aggregate  value  not  merely  the  separate  value  of  such  tangi- 
ble property  as  rs  within  its  limits,  but  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  value  of  the  entire  property.  .  •  .  In  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  this  is  eminently  a  practical  age;  that  we  must  recognize 
things  they  Are*  and  as  possessing  a  nature  which  is  accorded  to 
them  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  no  fine-spun  theories 
about  situs  should  interfere!,  to  enable  these  large  corporations 
whose  business  is  carried  on  through  many  States  to  escape  from 
bearing  in  each  State  such  burden  of  taxation  as  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  actual  value  of  their  property  among  those  States  re- 
quires." ^ 

As  incident  to  this  unit  rule  of  valuation  with  mileage  apportionment, 
the  corporation  has  the  right  to  show  by  aH  proper  evidence  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mileage  rule  of  apportionmen-t  to  such  valuation  is  for  any 
reason  imperfect  and  unjust.  Thus  it  may  show  that  it  holds  property 
included  in  such  valuation,  as  an  entirety  which  is  exempt  from  taxation.  It 
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§  537,  Taxation  of  Capital  Stock  of  Companies  Operating  in 
Two  or  More  States. 
In  taxing  the  fArapertj  \dthin  the  State  of  a  company  operating 
in  two  or  more  Stat«?3  the  not  unusual  practice  has  been  to  levy 
the  tax  on  the  capita]  stock  of  the  company^  taking  as  the  basU 
of  asjiesameni  such  proportion  of  its  capital  stock  as  the  amount 
of  its  businoda  within  the  State  bears  to  the  entire  business  done; 
and  in  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  determining 
this  proportion  by  the  proportion  of  the  total  mileage  of  track  or 
wires  lying  within  the  State.  Thisj  for  example,  was  the  method 
employed  in  the  leading  case  of  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  v. 
Pennsylvania,^  decided  in  1801*  This  also^was  the  method  em- 
ployed in  Delaware,  L.  k  W.  R.  Co<  v.  Pennsylvania,^  in  which 
it  will  be  remeiiibered  it  waa  held  that  in  appraising  the  capital 
stock,  tangible  property  located  in  other  States  might  not  be 
included. 

§  538.  Taxation  of  Movables. 

In  a  sejies  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  in  taxing 
the  rolling  stock  of  railway,  sleeping-car  and  refrigera-tor  com- 
panies, a  State  may  estimate  the  number  of  cars  upon  the  average 
kept  and  used  within  the  Statey  and  for  the  determination  of  this 
average  may  use  any  reasonable  rule,  flie^ne  ordinarily  emp)oyed 
being  that  of  mileaget**  Conversely  that  4)art  of  the  property  of 
a  corporation  which  upott  an  average  is  kept  and  employed  out- 
side of  the  State  may  not  be  taxed. *^ 

may  also  »how  that  its  propprtj  in  other  State*  in  of  din  pro  portion  ate  valufii 
aa,  for  in?jtancej  that  it  ia  located  in  a  more  densely  settled  commuirity,  where 
it  ii  disproportionately  more  productive,  or  cr^isreta  of  terminala  in  larg^ 
sitiei  or  oth(?r  Btatea,  All  auch  facts  are  reliant  as  bearing  upon  the  value 
of  the  State'*  portion  of  the  entire  property.  A  Btate  statute  or  a  procedure 
by  a  8tat<»  under  a  statute  which  denied  the  company  the  opportiinity  of 
proving  such  facts,  would  doubtless  be  held  invalid.*'  Judaon,  Ta^tio% 
f  2^1. 

*9  141  U.  S.  18  ;  11  Sup,  Ct.  Rep,  876;  35  L.  ed,  613, 
«  193  U.  S.  341 ;  25  Sup.  a.  Rep,  6G0 ;  411  L,  ed.  1077. 

«  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  v,  Penn«ylvanlft,  141  U.      18;  11  Sup.  Ct,  Kep. 

"Union  Kefrigerator  Transit  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  im  U.  S.  194;  26  Sup.  Ct. 
Bep.  30:  50  L.  ed.  150;  Npw  York  v.  N,  Y.  C-  &  H.  R,  R,  Co.,  202  U,  S.  d84; 
2e  Sup<  Ct  Rep,  714;  SO      ed.  1155. 
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§  539,  Taxation  of  Intangible  Personal  Property. 

WiiereaSf  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  tangible  personal 
property,  the  practice  has  been  to  determine  its  situs  by  its  actual 
location  J  with  respect  to  intangible  personalty,  the  principle  of 
mobiiia  sequuntur  personam  has  generally,  though  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  not  always  been  applied. 

In  Union  Kefrigerator  Transit  Co.  v,  Kentucky*^  the  court  say : 
There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  tangible  and  intangible 
property,  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  U  held  secretly;  that  there  is 
no  method  by  which  its  existence  or  ownership  can  be  ascertained 
in  the  State  of  its  situs  except,  perhaps j  in  the  case  of  mortgages 
or  shares  of  stock*  So  if  the  owner  be  discovered ^  there  is  no  way 
by  which  he  can  be  reached  by  process  in  a  Sttate  other  than  that 
of  his  domicilcj  or  the  collection  of  the  tax  otherwise  enforced. 
In  this  class  oi  cases  the  tendency  of  modern  aiithorities  is  to 
apply  the  maxim  7nobiIia  sequuntur  personam^  and  ta  hold  that 
the  property  nmy  be  taxed  at  the  domicile  of  the  awner  as  the 
real  situs  of  the  debt,  and  also,  mote  particularly  in  the  case  of 
mortgages,  in  the  State  where  the  property  is  retained.  Such 
hare  been  the  repeated  rulings  of  this  court." 

§  540.  Doctrine  of  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds  Case* 

However,  iu  the  case  of  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds,** 
decided  in  1873,  was  laid  down  a  rule  which,  if  gtrictly  adhered 
to,  would  have  greatly  embarrassed  the 'States  in  their  attempts 
to  tax  intangible  personal  property.  In  this  case  it  was  declared 
that  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  ere  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders,  and,  when  held  by  non-residents  of  the 
State  in  which  issued,  are  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of, 
and  therefore  not  taxable  by,  that  State.  The  law  contested  in 
this  case  had  required  that  a  railroad  company  should,  before  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  certain  of  its  bonds,  retain  out  there- 
from the  amount  of  the  tax  and  pay  it  over  to  the  State.  By  this 
direction,  it  was  held,  the  law  operated  to  impair  the  obligation 

♦31109  U.  a  194;  26  Sup,  Ct  Eep,  714;  60  L.  ed.  1155. 
M  15  Wall.  300;  21  L.  ed,  179. 
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of  tlie  contract  botween  the  eomf  any  and  its  non-resiclent  bond- 
holders. Ami  the  court  held  that  it  waa  such  an  impairment  tftj- 
caufee  it  was  mi  a  proper  exercise  of  the  taxiri^  powar^  the  court 
sa}^iig:  The  bonds  issued  by  the  Kailway  Company  in  this 
case  are  iindotibtedlj  property,  but  property  itr  the  hands  of  the 
holders  J  not  property  of  the  obligors.  So  far  as  they  arc  held  by 
non-residents  of  the  State^  they  are  property  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State,  The  law  which  requires  the  treasuren  of  the 
company  to  retain  five  per  cent,  of  the  interest  due  t<o  the  non- 
resident bondholder  is  not,  therefore,  a  legitimate  osercise  of  the 
taxing  power.  It  13  a  law  which  interferes  between  tha  company 
and  the  bondholderj  and  under  pretense  of  levying  a:  tax  com- 
mands the  company  to  withhold  a  portion  of  the  stipulate<l  interest 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  State*  It  is  a  law  which  thus  impairs  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  between  the  parties." 

The  reasoning  by  which  the  court  reached  the  doctrine  that  the 
boni  in  the  hands  of  non-resident  bondholders  was  property  with- 
out the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  given  in  the  note  below,** 

<5  *'  Corporations  may  be  taxed,  like  natural  persoiis,  upon  their  property  and 
busiiiees.  But  de'bts  owing  by  corporations,  like  detrts  owing  by  mdividualaj 
are  Dot  property  of  the  debtori  in  any  senae;  they  arc  obligations  of  tin* 
debtors,  ami  only  possess  value  in  the  haiidB#of  Ibe  creditors.  With  th^m 
they  are  property,  and  in  thair  handa  they  may  be  taxi-y.  To  call  debts 
property  of  the  debtors,  is  simply  to  misuse  tcrmB.  All  the  property  there 
cam  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  deJ>t3  :;f  csorporation^  bolongii  to  the  credp 
itors,  to  whom  they  are  payable,  and  follow*  their  domicile,  wherever  that 
may  be,  'J-heir  d^&bts  cnn  have  no  locality  eoparate  from  the  parties  to  wbom 
they  are  dne.  l*!iia  principle  tniglit  be  stated  in  many  dilTerent  ways,  and 
supported  by  citationB  in  numerous  ad  judications,  but  no  number  of  nntliori- 
ilea  and  no  forma  of  expression  could  add  anything  to  its  obvious  truths  which 
is  recognized  upon  its  simple  slateirient.  The  property  mortgaged  belonged 
entirely  to  the  Company,  and  so  far  as  it  was  situated  in  PennBylvauia  Tvaa 
taxable  there.  If  taxation  is  the  correlative  of  protection,  the  taxes  which  it 
there  paid  were  the  correlative  for  the  protection  wliich  it  there  received. 
Aitd  neither  thc^  taxation  of  the  property,  nor  its  proteetion,  was  augmented 
or  diminished  by  tlie  fact  that  the  Corporation  was  in  debt  or  free  from  debt* 
The  property  in  no  sensf  belonged  to  the  non-resident  bondholder  or  to  the 
mortgagee  of  the  Company,  'J he  mortgage  transferred  no  title;  it  created 
only  a  lien  upon  the  property,  Thougli  in  form  a  conveyance,  it  was'  both  at 
law  and  in  equity  a  mere  security  for  the  debt, 

"  Kucb  being  the  character  of  a  mortgage  in  Penniylvania,  it  cannot  be  saidj, 
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The  principles  thus  broadly  laid  down  in  the  State  Tax  on 
Foreign-Held  Bonds  had  sooi^  to  be  modified,  and,  in  fact,  the  case 
has  'since  been  held  down  to  the  precise  point  decided.  That 
public  securities,  consisting  of  state  bonds  and  bonds  of  municipal 
corpora^tions  and  circulating  notes  of  banking  institutions  are  ex- 
empted from  the  principle  mobilia  sequuntur  personam,  is  stated 
in  the  case  itself.  But  in  laten  cases  the  same  exemption  is  ap- 
plied to  shares  of  stock,  mortgages,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
promissory  notes  and  other  credits.  This  will  appear  in  the  sec- 
tions which  follow. 

§  541.  Taxation  of  Shares  of  Stock. 

Shares  of  stock  in  incorporated  companies  may  be  viewed  either 
as  property,  in  the  hands  of  their  holders  or  as  representing  the 
property  of  the  company.  Thus  they  are  viewed  in  the  latter 
light  when  their  value  is  taken  as  measuring  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  for  the  purposes  of  a  property  tax  upon  that 
company.  In  such  cases,  as  have  seen,  tangible  property  of 
the  company  permanently  located  outside  of  the  State  may  not  be 

as  was  justly  observed  by  counsel,  that  the  non-resident  holder  and  owner  of 
a  bond  secured  by  a  mortgage*  in  that  State  owns  any  real  estate  there.  A 
mortgage  being  there  a  mere  chose  in  action,  it  only  confers  upon  the  holder, 
or  the  party  for  wliose  benefit  the  mortgage  is  given,  a  right  to  proceed 
against  the  property  mortgaged,  upon  a  given  contingency,  to  enforce,  by  its 
sale,  the  payment  of  his  demand.  This  right  has  no  locality  independent  ©f 
the  party  in  whom  it  resides.  It  may  undoubtedly  be  taxed  by  the  State 
when  held  by  a  resident  therein,  but  when  held  by  a  non-resident  it  is  as  much 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  as  the  person  of  the  owner. 

**  It  is  undoubtelily  true  that  the  actual  aiius  of  personal  property  which 
has  a  visible  and  tangible  existence,  and  not  the  domicile  of  its  owner,  will, 
in  many  oases,  determine  the  State  in  which  it  may  be  taxed.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  public  securities  consisting  of  state  bojids  and  bonds  of 
municipal  bodies,  and  circulating  notes  of  banking  institutions;  the  former, 
by  general  usage,  have  acquired  the  character  of  and  are  treated  as  property, 
in  the  place  where  they  are  found,  though  removed  from  the  domicile  of  the 
owner;  the  latter  are  treated  and  pass  as  money  wherever  they  are.  But 
other  personal  property,  consisting  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  debts  generally, 
has  no  situs  independent  of  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  and  certainly  can  have 
none  where  the  instruments,  as  in  the  present  case,  constituting  the  evidence 
of  debt,  are  not  separated  from  the  possession  of  the  owners.'' 
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iiit'ludcd  in  the  appraisement.  Tbe  States  may  also  levy  a  Ueense 
tax  upon  a  domestic  corporation,  that  is^  upon  its  right  not  simply 
tu  b<?j  but  to  do  busings  within  the  State,  and  this  licenso  tax  it 
ijiay  nieajiiire  by  the  value  of  the  capital  stock.  Also  a  State  may 
levy  a  gimilar  tax  upon  a  foreign  corporation,  unless  engaged  in 
intt*rstate  coimnerce,  the  pa;j7uent  of  whiuh  is  made  a  condition 
prtw<!eijt  to  its  right  to  enter  the  State  and  to  do  business  therein, 
and  measure  this  tax  by  the  nominal  or  market  value  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  In  both  of  the^e  cases  the  tax  is  not,  in 
reality,  upon  the  capital  gtoc^k,  but  is  measured  by  it**^  The 
present  section  will  be  com'^med  with  the  taxation  of  corporate 
stock  as  intangible  personal  property  in  the  hands  of  its  holders 
or  owners. 

The  declaration  of  the  court  in  the  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held 
Bonds  would  J  if  strictly  pursued,  have  prevented  the  levying  of 
such  a  tax  upon  non-resident  holders  of  the  stock  of  domestic 
eori>orations,  upon  the  principle  of  mobUm  seqimntur  person/im* 
In  Tap  pan  v.  Jlereh  ants'  National  Eank^^^  howeverj  the  court 
held  that,  as  to  shares  of  stxx^k  at  least,  this  principle  does  not  rea- 
sonably apply,  3nd  that^  for  purposes  of  taxation,  these  shares 
may  be  separated  from  the  person  of  their  owner  and  given  a  situs 
where  the  corporation  has  its  situg^  namely,  at  the  place  of  its 
ineorporation.  The  court  in  that  ease  say : 

**  The  question  is  then  presented  whether  the  General  Assombly, 
having  complete  jurij^diction  over  the  person  and  the  propertyj 
could  separate  a  bank  share  from  the  person  of  the  owner  fur  the 
purposes  of  taxation.  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  it  was  a 
proper  exercise  of  legislative  power  and  discretion  to  separate  the 
interest  of  a  partner  in  partnership  p/operty  from  his  person  for 
that  purjxiae,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  taxed  on  its  account  at  the 
place  where  the  business  of  the  partnership  was  carried  on.  And 
tbis»  too,  without  reference  to  tlie  character  of  the  business  or  the 
property.   The  partnership  may  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 

^<lRut  aee  74.  and  eapeckUj  W.  V.  Teh  To.  v.  Kansas,  216  U.  K.  I ;  30 
Sup,  Ct  Rep.  I0O|  and  The  FuUman  Co.  y»  Kaubo^  S16  U,  S,  56  ;  30  Sup,  CL 
Rep.  232. 

4T19  Walt.  490;  £2  L.  ed.  189. 
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of  carrying  on  mercantile,  banking,  brokerage  or  stock  business. 
The  property  may  be  tangible  or  intangible,  goods  on  the  shelf  or 
debts  due  for  goods  sold.  The  interest  of  the  partner  in  all  the 
property  is  made  taxable  at  the  place  where  the  business  is  located. 

share  of  bank  stock  may  be  in  itself  intangible,  but  it  rep- 
resents that  which  is  tangible.  It  represents  money  or  property 
invested  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  That  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  business  by  the  bank,  and  the  business  is  very  likely 
carried  on  at  a  place  other  than  the  residence  of  some  of  the  share- 
holders. The  shareholder  is  protected  in  his  person  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  place  where  he  resides ;  but  his  property  in  this  stock 
is  protected  at  the  place  where  the  bank  transacts  the  business. 
If  he  were  a  partner  in  a  private  bank  doing  business  at  the  same 
place,  he  might  be  taxed  there  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the 
partnership.  It  is  ncf,  easy  ta  see  why,  upon  the  same  principle, 
he  may  not  be  taxed  there  on  account  of  his  stock  in  an  incorpo- 
rated bank.  His  business  is  there  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  He  requires  for  it  the  protection  of  the  government 
there,  and  it  s^ems  reasonable  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute there  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  that  government.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  an  abuse  of  legislative  discretiofli  to  require 
him  to  do  so.  If  it  is  not,  the  General  Assembly  can  rightfully 
locate  his  shares  there  for  the  purposes  of  taxation." 

« In  criticism  of  this  argument,  Professor  J.  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  in  the  Harvard 
Late  Review  { XVII,  254 ) ,  says :  "  But  it  is  submitted  that  the  supposed  dis- 
tinction between  bonds  and  stocks  in  this  respect  does  not  exist.  It  is  true, 
as  has  beeif  seen,  that  the  owner  is  taxable  upon  the  capital  and  proceeds 
of  a  business  where  that  business  is  carried  on,  and  that  a  partner  in  a 
firm  is  therefore  taxable  on  the  value  of  a  firm  business  where  the  firm 
acts;  and  that  in  many  ways  the  shareholder  in  a  private  corporation  is 
like  a  partner.  But  the  very  difJerence  in  their  legal  position  should  lead 
to  a  difference  in  taxation.  The  partner  is  taxed  on  the  business  of  the 
firm  because  he  is  the  legal  representative  of  the  business;  there  is  no  one 
else  to  tax.  The  tax  paid  by  the  partners  is  the  tax  and  the  only  tax  on 
the  firm.  But  the  corporation,  being  a  legal  entity,  is  itself,  as  has  been 
seen,  taxed  upon  the  business  done;  to  tax  the  stockholders  also  upon  it  is 
to  tax  the  very  same  thing  twice.  The  legal  interest  of  the  partner  in  the 
business  is  that  of  the  owner;  the  legal  interest  of  the  stockholder  is  not 
that  of  the  owner  but  of  the  creditor;  to  him  is  due  from  the  corporation 


tbe  e6mt  m  tki»^  Skx:e  Txx  m  F'.mo-He&i  eajcs  were 

an^in  mfAOMf  thae  wiA  referHuse  ui>  tMxasdrja  of  mort- 
ga^l^  In  tim  die  ^tntzrt  EeLi  sbortza^s.  w&edier  held 
r^rnuU^nu  f/r  wm^reddmr^  aucr  be  zacned  Uteir  fall  rjdae  by 
the  Stare  in  iridA  tbe  xa«?ftea«fi  prr^p^^  13  kestecL  and  tltmt 
thU  maj  W  4«e  eidier  by  taxim^  tiie  wii&Ie  Tjiae  €?f  ^  prop^tr 
Uf  the  moTtj^af^iT  <^  By  tzjdi^  fj>  die  iiiorc£K»  tlie  interest  repre- 
iented  by  tbe  mortage  and  the  nanarnder  to  tiie  sbor^aeor.  The 
c//drt  «iy; 

a  iilMir<^  «yf  t!u»  ^'vtttB^  His  eiaim  u  a  'fifTwmal  omt  aganwt  tbe  eorpora- 
tkm;  hk^,  th0t  ^mdlt^fUUf!T  be  haa  os^  a  eihMe  is  jetsoB,  asd  bo  direct  legal 

«  m  U.  SL         2;;  SNip.  Ct.  Bep,  29^7;  4f  L.  cd.  Sd«. 

it  was  rijfktfy  d^termnied  that  it  wa*  wlthiB  t&e  power  of  the 
»tat«r  U>  fix,  fr/r  tiie  porpocn  of  tazation,  the  #rfiit  of  stock  in  a  domestic 
evyrpoTati^y  whether  heW  by  re^ideiits  or  nm-resideiiti,  is  so  eoadnsiTely 
fettled  tyy  tii«  prior  adjodieatiocs  of  this  e«>iirt  that  the  scbjeet  is  not  open 
for  dtseoiMioii^  Indeed,  it  was  coaeeded  in  the  ar^iccest  at  bar  that  no  ques- 
tion was  made  on  this  subject.  The  whole  contention  is  that,  albeit  the 
9iin9  of  the  stock  was  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  pnrpoees  of  taxa- 
Uofiy  it  was  nerertbelese  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  personally  tax 
the  non-resident  owner  for  and  on  aeemint  cf  the  ownership  of  the  stock, 
and  to  compel  tbe  earporation  to  pay,  and  confer  upon  it  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed by  a  personal  action  against  the  stockholder  in  case  the  corporation 
did  pay,  Keiterated  in  Tarious  forms  of  expression,  the  argmnent  is  this: 
that  as  the  9itMS  of  the  stock  within  the  «tate  was  the  sole  source  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  tax,  the  taxation  miet  be  confined  to  an  assess- 
ment  in  rem  against  the  stock,  with  a  remedy  for  enforcement  confined  to 
the  sale  of  the  thing  taxed,  and  hence  without  the  right  to  compel  the 
corporation  to  pay,  or  to  give  it  when  it  did  pay,  a  personal  action  against 
the  owner. 

But  these  contentiona  are  also  in  effect  long  since  foreclosed  by  decisions 
of  this  court."   First  National  Bank  v.  Kentucky,  9  WalL  353;  19  L.  ed.  701; 
Xappan  v.  Merchants'  National  Bank,  19  WalL  490;  22  L.  ed.  189." 
n  169  U.  B.  421;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  392  ;  42  L.  ed.  803. 
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"  The  declaration  of  the  court  in  the  State  Tax  on  Foreign- 
Held  Bonds  (15  Wall.  300;  21  L.  ed.  179)  that  a  mortgage,  being 
a  mere  security  for  the  debt,  confers  no  interest  in  the  land,  and, 
where  held  by  a  non-resident,  is  as  much  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  as  the  person  of  its  owner,  *  went  beyond  what  was 
required  for  the  decision  of  the  case  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
other  decisions  of  this  court* "  Concluding,  the  court  say : 
"...  The  statute  of  Oregon,  the  constitutionality  of  which  is 
now  drawn  in  question,  ex.pressly  forbids  any  taxation  of  the 
promissory  note,  or  other  instrument  of  writing,  which  is  the 
evidence  of  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage;  and,  with  equal 
distinctness,  provides  for  the  taxation,  as  real  estate,  of  the  mort- 
gage interest  in  the  land.  Although  the  right  which  the  mortgage 
transfers  in  the  land  covered  thereby  is  not  the  legal  title,  but 
only  an  equitable  interest  and  by  way  of  security  for  the  debt,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  clear  upon  principle,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  weight  of  authority,  that  this  interest,  like  any  other  interest, 
legal  or  equitable,  may  be  taxed  to  its  owner  (whether  resident  or 
non-resident)  in  the  state  where  the  land  is  situated,  without  con- 
travening any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

§  643.  Taxation  of  Credits. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  seen  that  mortgages  and 
shares  of  stock  have  been  taken  out  of  the  broad  doctrine  declared 
in  the  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds  cases,  .and  placed  under 
the  rule  of  mohilm  sequuntur  personam.  To  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  same  rule  has  been  applied  to  promissory  notes  and 
similar  evidences  of  indebtedness.  The  rule  has,  however,  not 
been  followed  when  the  notes  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent  for  receipt  of  the  interest  or  for  the  collection  of  the  capital 
sums.  In  such  cases  the  situs  of  the  notes  has  in  some  cases  been 
held  to  be  that  of  the  agent;  in  others,  where  there  has  been  ap- 
parent a  scheme  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  situs  has  been 
held  to  be  at  the  domicile  of  their  owner.  A  statement  of  some  of 
the  leading  cases  will  illustrate  these  doctrines. 
61 
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pay  the  local  debts  before  turning  over  the  residue  to  be  dis- 
tributed, or  distributing  it  themselves,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  domicile.  The  title  of  the  principal  administrator,  or  of  a 
foreign  assignee  in  bankruptcy  —  another  type  of  universal  suc- 
cession —  is  admitted  in  but  a  limited  way  or  not  at  alL  .  .  . 
To  come  closer  to  the  point,  no  one  doubts  that  succession  to  a 
tangible  chattel  may  be  taxed  wherever  the  property  is  found,  and 
none  the  less  that  the  law  of  the  sitiLs  accepts  its  rules  of  succes- 
sion from  the  law  of  the  domicile,  or  that  by  the  law  of  the  domi- 
cile the  chattel  is  part  of  a  universitas  and  is  taken  into  account 
again  in  the  succession  there." 

Distinguishing  the  doctrine  of  this  case  from  that  in  State  Tax 
on  Foreign-Held  Bonds  the  court  say :  "  The  taxation  in  that 
case  was  on  the  interest  on  bonds  held  out  of  the  State.  Bonds 
and  negotiable  instruments  are  more  than  merely  evidences  of 
debt.  The  debt  is  inseparable  from  the  paper  which  declares  and 
constitutes  it,  by  a  tradition  which  comes  down  from  more  archaic 
conditions.  (Bacon  v.  Hooker,  177  Mass.  333.)  Therefore,  con- 
sidering only  the  place  of  the  property  it  was  held  that  bonds  held 
out  of  the  State  could  not  be  reached.  The  decision  has  been  cut 
down  to  its  precise  point  by  later  cases." 

In  State  Board  of  Assessors  v.  Comptoir  National  D'Es- 
compte,^  decided  in  1903,  it  was  held  that  a  State  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  federal  Constitution  to  tax  credits  based  upon  loans  on 
collateral  security  made  by  the  local  agent  of  .a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, the  collateral  being  retained  by  the  agent,  and  the  credits, 
being  either  in  the  form  of  credits  on  Paris  or  London,  or  simply 
of  overdrafts,  upon  which  the  customer  was  charged  interest. 

In  Buck  V.  Beach,^^  however,  the  court  found  itself  obliged  to 
deny  the  power  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  tax  certain  notes  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  within  the  State,  and  which,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  placed,  together  with  the  mortgages  securing 
their  payment,  in  his  hands  to  escape  their  taxation  in  Ohio,  but 
with  nothing  else  to  connect  them  with  the  State  and  give  them  a 

60  191  U.  S.  388;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  109;  48  L.  ed.  232. 
61206  U.  S.  392;  27  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  712;  51  L.  ed.  1106. 


situs  there.  These  notes  were  given  and  payable  in  Ohio  by 
rmdentd  of  that  State^  to  a  resident  of  New  York,  for  loans  made 
in  Ohio  on  lands  there  situated-  In  other  words,  it  was  held  that 
notes  evidencing  debts  may  not,  for  taxing  pnrposes,  he  given  a 
situs  merely  by  tlieir  actual  presence  in  tJie  State.  There  must 
be,  in  addition,  some  facts  which,  aside  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  protected  by  the  police  power,  will  bring  them  under 
the  operation  and  protection  of  the  local  law.  The  faet  of  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  proper  taxation  in  Ohio,  it  was  declared,  did  not 
confer  juriisdiction  upon  Indiana  to  tax  property  not  really  within 
its  borders,^ 

§  544.  Taxation  of  Franchises. 

The  State  which  incorporates,  and  that  State  only?  niay  tax  the 
franchise  of  a  corporation,  that  is,  its  right  to  be  and  operate  as 
a  corporation.  In  Louisville  &  JeiTersonville  Ferry  Co.  v.  Ken- 
tuck  the  court  say^  with  reference  to  the  attempt  of  Kentucky 
to  include  for  purposes  of  taxation  the  valuation  of  a  ferry  fran- 
chise granted  to  Indiana:  Beyond  all  question,  the  ferry  fran- 
chise derived  from  Indiana  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament  derived 
from  and  having  its  legal  situs  in  tbat  State.  It  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky,  The  taxation  of  that  franchise  or 
incorporeal  hereditament  by  Kentucky  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  dep* 
rivation  by  that  State  of  the  property  of  the  ferry  company 
without  due  process  of  law  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  as  much  as  if  the 
State  taxed  the  real  estate  owned  by  that  company  in  Indiana." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  franchise  or  permission 
granted  a  foreign  corporation  to  do  business  in  a  State  may  be 
taxed  as  property  in  that  St^tc.    Also,  of  course,  a  yearly  pay- 

In  a  diaaentlng  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Ju^ice  Brewer,  Ju^tiee  Day 
declared ;  In  view  of  the  reoognition  of  tlie  eharaeter  of  billB  and  notea  as 
tangible  properlT,  it  seema  to  me  innecurate  to  aay  that  they  are  mere  evi- 
denoes  of  debt.  They  are  twngjbk  things,  capmhle  of  delivery,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  for  manj*  purposes  mav  be  regarded  as  of  the  value  of  the 
debt  which  they  evidence/* 

M  1S3  U,  S.  385;  £3  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  463  ;  41  L.  ed.  SIX 
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ment  by  the  companies  may  be  required  by  that  State  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  doing  business  in  that  State,  but  such  pay- 
ments partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  license  fee  than  of  a  tax. 

As  regards  a  domestic  corporation,  a  State  may  tax  not  only  its 
property,  and  its  franchise  (valuing  that  franchise  by  net  or  gross 
receipts)  but  also  may  tax,  as  property,  privileges  or  rights 
which  it  may  have  granted,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  the 
public  streets.  The  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  this 
right  or  privilege,  payment  was  made  therefor  by  the  company, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum  or  a  continuing  annual  amount, 
does  not  exempt  that  right  from  taxation  according  to  its  pecu- 
niary value,  any  more  than  does  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land 
from  the  State  and  payment  therefor  exempt  it  from  future  taxa- 
tion as  property.^ 

§  S45.  Taxation  of  Good-Will 

That  a  franchise  may  be  taxed  as  a  piece  of  property,  and  that, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  this  properly,  the  value  of  the  good- 
will of  the  company  may  be  included,  is  clearly  established  in 
Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Ohio.^ 

«4  People  V.  Roberts,  154  N.  Y.  101;  159  N.  Y.  70. 

65  166  U.  S.  185  ;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  604;  41  L.  ed.  965. 
In  the  complex  civilization  of  to-day  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  a 
community  consists  in  intangible  property,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things  or  in  the  limitations  of  the  federal  Constitution  which  restrains  a 
State  from  taxing  at  ita  real  value  such  intangible  property.  ...  It  mat- 
ters not  in  what  this  intangible  property  consists, —  whether  privileges,  corpo- 
rate franchises,  contracts,  or  obligations.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  property 
which,  though  intangible,  exists,  which  has  value,  produces  income,  and  passes 
current  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  ignore  this  intangible  property,  or 
to  hold  that  it  is  not  subject  to  taxation  at  its  accepted  value,  is  to  eliminate 
from  the  reach  of  the  taxing  power  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country." 

In  State  Railroad  Tax  Cases  (92  U.  S.  575,  603;  2Z  L.  ed.  663,  669),  is  tliis 
language  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  speaking  for  the  court: 

'*  That  the  franchise,  capital  stock,  business,  and  profits  of  all  corporations 
are  liable  to  taxation  in  the  place  where  they  do  business,  and  by  the  State 
which  creates  them,  admits  of  no  dispute  at  this  day.  *  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  in  legal  decisions,*  says  this  court  in  Society  for  Savings  v.  Coite  (6 
Wall.  607;  18  L.  ed.  903),  *  than  that  the  privileges  and  franchises  of  a  private 
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In  Xew  York  ex  reL  iletropolitan  Street  TlaiKvay  Co,  \\  Tax 
Commissioners'^  it  was  held  that  a  tax  levie^I  special Ij  upon  the 
franchise  of  the  company  as  a  i>iece  of  property'  of  value  was  not 
a  double  tax,  because  a  lump  sum  had  been  paid  at  the  time  the 
franchise  was  grajitedj  and  an  anniial  payment  of  a  fixed  amount 
or  fixed  percentage  of  earnings,  guch  payments  not  having  been 
specifically  declared  to  l>e  in  lieu  of  taxes*  The  fact  tliat  for 
many  years  the  State  had  not  attempted  to  levy  such  a  i^peeial 
franchise  ta^c  was  held  not  to  be  an  estoppel  upon  the  State. 

§  546.  Tax  Exemptions  and  the  Obligation  of  Contracts. 
This  subject  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

§  647,  Double  Taxation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  depends  upon  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  object  taxed,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  is  ob- 
tained by  either  actual  or  constrnctive  presence  of  the  object  within 
the  Staters  territorial  limits.  This  constructive  presence  applies 
to  personal  property  and  depends  upon  the  principle  mobilia 
Bequuniur  persouanu  As  to  personal  property  it  is  thus  possible 
that  it  may  actually  be  in  one  State  and  be  there  taxed,  and  con- 
structively in  another  State  and  there  also  taxed*  The  fact  that 
one  State  has  exercised  its  jurisdiction  wnth  reference  to  a  matter, 
whether  of  taxation  or  otherwise,  clearly  can  impose  no  obliga- 
tion upon  another  State  not  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  it 
may  have.  This  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat?^  has 
repeatedly  recognized.  In  Coe  v.  Erro^^  the  court  say :  *^  If  the 
owner  of  personal  property  resides  within  a  State  which  taxes 
him  for  that  property  as  part  of  his  general  estate  attached  to 
his  person,  this  action  of  the  latter  State  does  not  in  the  least 

corporatitm,  and  aU  trades  and  aviocatioiiB  by  which  the  <!iti7:PTis  a<;fiiiire  a 
HveiihcKjd,  tnaj  be  taxed  by  a  state  for  the  Bitpport  of  it  stiite  go^^rnmi'iit.* 
Ktato  Fmglit  Tax  Case  (Pbikd^lphia  It  R.  Co.  \\  Pennsylvania),  15  Wall. 
232;  21  L.  ed.  146;  P^tate  Tax  nn  Gross  Re<*eipt«  (Pbiladelphia  &  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Pennsylvania),  15  Wall.  284;  2!       ed.  m:" 

«e  109  U.  R,  1;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rpp.  705;  50  L.  etl.  85. 

»T  116  U.  9.  517;  6  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  475  j  20  h.  ed.  715. 
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affect  the  right  of  the  State  in  which  the  property  is  situated  to 
tax  it  also."  And  in  Blackstone  v.  Miller^  the  court  say:  No 
doubt  this  power  on  the  part  of  two  States  to  tax  on  different  and 
more  or  less  inconsistent  principles  leads  to  some  hardship.  It 
may  be  regretted,  also,  that  one  and  the  same  State  should  be 
seen  taxing  on  the  one  hand  according  to  the  fact  of  power,  and 
on  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  fiction  that,  in 
successions  after  death,  mobilia  sequuntur  personam  and  domicile 
governs  the  whole.  But  these  inconsistencies  infringe  no  rule  of 
constitutional  law."  ^ 

The  double  taxation  of  a  piece  of  property  by  the  same  State 
is,  however,  forbidden  not  only  by  the  several  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  States,  but  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

M  188  U.  S.  189;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  277;  47  L.  ed.  439. 

w  Citing  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517;  0  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  475;  29  L.  od.  715; 
Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178  U.  S.  41;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  747;  44  L.  ed.  969.  See 
also  Kidd  v.  Alabama,  188  U.  S.  730;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  401;  47  L.  ed.  669. 
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TEE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY. 
Its  OaoAKizATioN. 

§  548.  Constitutional  Provisions. 

The  CoDstitution  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  inferior  courtg  as  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establisK  It  is  also  provided  that 
the  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold 
thoir  oliices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall^  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a  eompeusation  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished  during  their  contiDuance  in  office;'*  *  and  that  the  judges  of 
tile  Supreme  Court  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  and  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.^  All 
the  other  federal  justices  are  similarly  appointedj  hut  it  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  vest  their  appointment  "  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments/'  ^ 

With  the  excepticn  then  of  the  tenure  of  office and  the  con- 
Btitntional  provision  regarding  appointTiicnt  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supremo  Court-,  the  form  of  organization,  the  number  of 
justices,  etc.,  the  federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Courts 
are  wholly  within  the  control  of  Congress* 

(The  practice  and  procedure  to  be  followed  in  these  courts  is 
also  within  the  control  of  Congress  except  as  to  eertiiin  mamlntory 
provisions  with  reference  to  jury  trial,  second  jeopardy,  speedy 
and  public  trial,  etc,  contained  principally  in  the  first  eight 

1^    1  Art  nr.  Sec,  L 

W    a  Art,  II,  Sec,  II,  Ch  2. 

■  The  exc^'ption  does  not  apply  to  tlie  territorial  csourts  or  the  €lourt#  of  Pri- 
vate Land  CI  aim  a,  and  such  giwt^i -judicial  bodies  as  the  Interstate  Coiiiinf!rce 
Coirtini33!on  an  tliese  are  not  considered,  properly  speaking,  as  parts  of  the 
federal  judiciary  but  rather  a»  agents  of  Congress*  Clinton  v»  Englebreehtp  13 
Wall-  434;  20  L.  ed*  659.  See  section  lOL  The  Court  of  Claims,  however, 
and  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  federal  and  not  congressional 
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Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  These  constitutional  rights, 
immunities,  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  the  individual  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

§  549.  Inferior  Federal  Courts. 

By  the  original  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  provision  was  made  for 
inferior  federal  courts  to  be  known  as  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 
The  territory  of  the  Union  was  divided  into  districts  composed 
of  a  State  or  portions  of  a  State,  for  each  of  which  a  district 
and  a  Circuit  Court  was  provided;  and  these  districts  were 
grouped  into  circuits  to  each  of  which  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  assigned  as  Circuit  Judge.  With  the  exception  of 
minor  changes,  as  for  example,  the  creation  of  new  districts  and 
circuits  and  making  provision  for  Circuit  Judges  in  addition  to 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  system  thus  established 
remained  undisturbed  for  over  one  hundred  years.  In  1891,  Con- 
gress created  a  new  class  of  federal  tribunals  known  as  the  Circuit 
•Courts  of  Appeals,  one  of  these  being  assigned  to  each  of  the  exist- 
ing nine  circuits. 

As  at  present  constituted,  therefore,  the  federal  judicial  ma- 
chinery consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal, 
Circuit  Courts,  and  District  Courts.  In  addition  there  are  a 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Judiciary  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

§  SSO.  The  Supreme  Court:  Its  Organization. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  at  present  composed  of  nine  justices 
—  eight  associate  justices  and  one  chief  justice.  It  sits  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  "holds  annual  terms  beginning  in  October  and 
lasting  till  the  end  of  May.* 

4  From  1789  to  1807  there  were  six  Supreme  Oourt  Juatioes;  from  1807  to 
1837  seven;  from  1837  to  li863  nine;  from  1863  to  1866  ten;  from  1866  to 
1869  seven;  since  1869  nine,  the  present  number.  For  many  years  two  terms 
annually  were  held.  A  chief  justice  is  only  impliedly  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  that  clause  which  declares  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  United 
states  shall  preside  in  cases  of  impeachment  of  the  President  (Art.  I, 
Sec.  Ill,  CI.  6).  According  to  Art.  I,  Sec.  VI,  CI.  2,  no  member  of  either  house 
of  Congress  may,  at  the  same  time  be  a  federal  judge,  but  no  constitutional 
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Eacli  jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  assigned  to  a  circnit  in 
which  it  is  refill  red  by  taw  tJiat  he  shall  hold  court  in  each  Jis- 
frict  at  least  once  in  two  years-  His  services  may  also  be  required 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal  of  his  circuit  In  fact,  however, 
since  the  erection  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  sit  but  seldom  in  the  inferior  courts. 

§        Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal:  Organization. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  created  by  the  act  of  1891  are 
each  held  by  three  justices-  These  may  be  the  Supreme  Court 
justice  of  the  circuit,  the  drcuit  judges,  or  one  or  more  of  the 
district  judges*   Two  judges  constitute  a  quorum. 

g  S52*  Circuit  Courts:  Organization. 

There  are  nine  judicial  circuits,  eaeh  circuit  heing  suhdivided 
into  districts.  In  some  cases  two  circuit  judges,  and  in  other 
cases  tbree  or  more,  heing  appointed  for  each  cireuitp  One  justice 
of  the  Supreme  "Court  is  assigned  to  each  cireuitj  and  as  thus  as- 
signed is  termed  circnit  justiee. 

Circuit  Courts  may  be  held  by  the  circnit  justice,  or  by  a  cir- 
eait  judge  of  the  circuit,  or  by  the  district  judge  of  the  district, 
each  sitting  alone,  or  by  any  two  of  these  ju%es  sitting  together.*' 

§  533.  District  Courts:  Organization. 

There  are  now  about  eighty  Di^^trict  Courts,  nine  of  which  are 
in  the  territories.  In  a  few  Instances  t*,^o  districts  are  assigned 
to  one  judge.  For  each  di strict  a  United  States  district  attorney 
is  appointtMl  to  ropre^*ut  tlie  interests  of  tbe  Federal  Government. 
Marshals  and  other  court  officers  are  also  provided*  District 
judges  njust  reside  within  their  respective  districts.  They  may, 
when  assigned  by  the  circuit  judge  or  justice  or  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  hold  the  District  or  Circuit  Court  for  any 

diaabilitv       hok!  niiy  fitter aI  offlac  rests  ujmn  tlie  jufl(?t*.    Thus  Jay  while 
Chief  Jneftice  was  for  u  time  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  miiai&ter  to  England; 
KUsvvorth  wIiHp  associate  justice  was  minister  to  France;  and  MarahaU  w*bile 
Vhirf  Justice  wfi8  for  a  tiuae  Secretary  of  State. 
SRev.  Stati  i  000. 
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other  district  of  the  circuit  within  which  their  districts  lie,®  and 
any  one  of  them  may  upon  the  designation  of  the  Chief  Justice 
hold  the  District  and  Circuit  Court  of  any  District  in  a  Circuit 
contiguous  to  his  own. 

§  554.  Court  of  Claims:  OrganizatioiL 

This  tribunal  was  established  in  1855,  and  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  five  justices.  It  sits  at  Washington,  D.  C,  holding  one 
term  yearly,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

§  555.  Judiciary  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  consist  of  Police  Courts, 
a  Supreme  Court,  and  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  associate  justices,  each  of 
whom  individually  holds  court  for  the  trial  of  law,  equity,  and 
criminal  cases.  Thence  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices.  From  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  certain  cases  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  lies 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

§  556.  The  Supreme  Court:  Original  Jurisdiction. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  of  two  kinds  — 
original  and  appellate.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  is,  in  turn, 
of  two  kinds;  that  coming  by  way  of  writ  of  error  to  the  courts 
of  the  States,  and  that  by  appeal  from  the  inferior  federal  tri- 
bunals. The  original  jurisdiction  is  determined  by  the  Consti- 
tution,^ providing  that  "  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be 
a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.'^ 

It  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  give 
to  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  other  than  these 
specifically  enumerated  cases.  This  doctrine  is  deduced  from  the 
constitutional  provision  that  "  in  all  other  cases  .  .  .  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 

•  Rev.  Stat.,  §  591-4. 
ea  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  II. 
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and  fact  J  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make,"  ^ 

§  6S7.  Inferior  Courts  May  Be  Granted  Jurisdiction  of  Cases 
Within  the  Original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  im-plication  from  the  foregoing,  especially  from  the  last 
clause,  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  not  take  appellate  juris- 
diction in  eanes  in  which  it  might  exercise  original  jurisfliction, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  give  to  the  inferior  federal  courts  original  jurisdictioii  over 
causes  cognisable  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Supreme  Court*  The 
point  has  never  been  squarely  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  Congress  has  in  factj  in  a  numlwr  of  instances^  granted  such 
original  jurist! iet ion  to  inferior  federal  courts,  and  there  are  a 
nnmber  of  judicial  dicta  in  support  of  iie  constitutionality  of  the 
practice.®  Indeed,  by  tlie  original  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  the 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  were  given  jndisdiction  in  certain 
causes  falling  within  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  this  congressional  in- 
terpretatioUj  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  adoption  of  the 

7  Art,  III,  Sec.  II,  CL  3. 

In  Mftrlnjrv  v.  Madison  (1  Cr.  137;  2  L.  BO),  m  answer  to  the  con* 
tcntion  that  the  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  fetleral  wurts  being  a  general  one 
ond  containing  no  r*!fitrictive  or  negative  words,  Congress  might*  within  its 
discretion,  ^^xtcnd  or  restrict  the  grant  of  original  juriadic-tion  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Cliief  Justice  Marshall  said;  "If  it  had  been  ini^fnded  to  leave  it  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Jeglsla^ture  to  apportion  the  judicial  power  between  the 
BUpreme  and  inferior  courts  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  it  would  cer* 
tainly  have  been  useless  to  have  proceeded  fnrther  than  to  have  defined  the 
judicial  power,  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should  be  vested.  The  subae- 
quent  part  of  the  section  is  mere  swrplusage,  is  entirely  without  me«nin|r,  if 
such  is  to  be  the  con  at  ruction*  .  .  .  When  an  instrument  organizing  fun- 
damentaOy  a  judicial  sy&tem  divides  it  into  one  mipreme,  and  bo  many  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Ifgislature  may  ordain  and  establish,  then  eirumerat^^ff  its 
powersi,  and  prow^e^ls  so  far  to  diatribute  them  as  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  hy  declaring  the  cases  in  which  it  shall  take  original 
jurisdiction;  the  plain  import  of  the  word»  eeems  to  l>ej  that  in  one  class  of 
casL^  it-s  juridtlfction  m  original  and  not  appellate,  in  the  other  it  la  appellate 
and  not  original/* 

^  Vf\  Uarland  &  Halston,  Constitution  and  J tiriMdicUon  of  the  Unittd  BMfS 
CourU,  I  7. 
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Constitution,  has  never  been  repudiated,  and  the  provisions  in 
question  were  incorporated  into  the  Revised  Statutes.®  This  in- 
terpretation, furthermore,  has  been  judicially  defended  by  Justice 
Nelson  in  Graham  v.  Stucken,^^  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  Ames 
V.  Kansas^^  and  Justice  Field  in  United  States  v.  Louisiana.^^  In 
the  Ames  case  the  Chief  Justice,  after  reviewing  the  long-con- 
tinued construction  of  Congress  and  prior  judicial  dicta,  says: 
"  In  view  of  the  practical  construction  put  on  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  by  Congress  at  the  very  moment  of  the  organization 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  very  significant  fact  that  from 
1789  until  now  no  court  of  the  United  States  has  ever  in  its  actual 
adjudications  determined  to  the  contrary,  we  are  unable  to  say 
that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  to  the.  inferior 
courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  original 
jurisdiction."  And  in  the  latter  cases,  Justice  Field  says:  "  In 
Ames  V.  Kansas  the  question  was  very  fully  examined  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party  is  not  made  exclusive  by 
the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  author- 
ize suits  by  a  State  to  be  brought  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the 
United  States." 

The  case  of  Ames  v.  Kansas  is  practically  conclusive  of  the 
question,  though  technically  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  exact  prece- 
dent, for  the  case  was  not  one  brought  originally  in  a  lower  fed- 
eral court,  but  first  instituted  in  a  state  court,  and  thence  removed 
to  the  federal  Circuit  Court. 

§  SS8.  Supreme  Court :  Appellate  Jurisdiction. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  together  with 
the  entire  jurisdiction  of  all  the  inferior  federal  courts  is  wholly^^ 

9  §§  629,  687. 

10  4  Blatchf.  50. 

11  111  U.  S.  449;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  437;  28  L.  ed.  482. 

12  123  U.  S.  32  ;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  17;  31  L.  ed.  69. 

13  Except  that  facts  passed  upon  by  a  jury  may  not  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  common  law  permit. 
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within  tbo  control  of  Congress  under  the  constitutional  provision 
that  the  judicial  power  of  tlie  United  States  &liall  be  vested  in 
one  Snpraina  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  oourtd  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  and  that  in  all 
other  than  original  cases  *  *  .  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  escep- 
tions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make," 

These  exceptions  and  regulations  which  Congress  is  thus  au- 
thorized to  make  have  reference  to  the  granting  and  regulation  of 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  thus  may  prevent  the 
exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  mak- 
ing no  provision  for  appeals  or  writs  of  error  from  the  lower 
federal  or  from  the  s+ate  courts,  tnther  by  failing  to  grant  original 
jurisdiction  to  the  inferior  courts,  or  by  providing  that  their 
jurisdiction,  when  grantecl;  shall  be  final. 

That  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  within 
the  control  of  Congress  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  case  of 
Ex  parte  McCardle,**  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  had  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  by  appeal  from  a  Circuit  Court,  the  ca^e 
argued,  and  taken  under  adnsenient,  but  while  still  undecide^i, 
Congress  by  an  act  deprived  the  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  the  class  of  cases  to  wliich  the  one  at  issue  belonged.  There- 
upon the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. This  con«rressional  action,  it  was  known,  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  court  from  passing  iipon  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  reconstruction  measures.  The  court,  however,  said : 
"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  legis- 
lature. We  can  only  examine  into  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  appellate  juri*idic- 
tion  of  this  court  is  given  hy  express  words." 

§  559.  Appeals  from  Circuit  and  District  Courts, 

As  at  present  by  statute  provided,  the  Supreme  Court  has  the 
following  apiiellate  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  the  Circuit 
Courts 


1*7  Wall,  506;  10  L,  ed.  204, 
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Appeals  or  writs  of  error  may  be  taken  from  the  circuit  courts 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  following  cases 

In  any  case  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  in  issue; 
in  such  cases  the  question  of  jurisdiction  alone  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  court  below  for  decision. 

From  final  sentences  and  decrees  in  prize  cases. 

In  cases  of  conviction  of  a  ci^)ital  crime.^® 

In  any  case  that  involves  the  construction  or  application  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  validity  or  construction  of  any  treaty  made 
nnder  its  authority,  is  drawn  in  question. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  Constitution  or  law  of  a  State  is 
claimed  to  be  in  contnevention  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  enumerated  in  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  appeals  lie  in  equity  suits  brought  by  the  United  States, 
and  in  cases  arising  under  statutes  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce. 

§  560.  Appeals  from  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal. 

All  cases  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  not  expressly  made 
final,  and  in  which  the  matter  in  controversy  exceeds  one  thou- 
sand dollars  besides  costs,  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
by  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  most  of  the 
jiulgments  and  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  are 
declared  final  (namely,  all  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  and  all  patent, 

15  Act  of  March  3,  1891.   26  Stat,  at  L.  826,  Chap.  517.   Act  of  Jaa.  20, 

1897.    20  Stat,  at  L.  492,  Chap.  68. 

16  An  *'  infamous  "  crime  is  one  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison 
or  penitentiary,  with  or  without  hard  kU>or.  In  re  Milla,  1^35  U.  S.  263;  10 
Sup.  Ct.  Hop.  762;  34  L.  ed.  107.  In  criminal  eaaes,  in  whieh  a  conviction 
has  b(»en  had  in  an  inferior  federal  court  without  jurisdiction  the  Supreme 
Court,  though  without  appellate  jurisdiction,  will  discharge  on  habeas  corpus. 
Bain  s  Case,  121  U.  S.  1 ;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  781;  30  L.  ed.  849;  In  re  Ayers, 
123  U.  S.  443;  3  Sup.  C^  Rep.  164;  31  L.  ed.  216;  FitU  v.  McGhee,  172  U.  S. 
510;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  2-69;  43  L.  ed.  535. 
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The  constitutionality  of  this  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
revise  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  state  courts,  a  power  first 
given  it  by  Congress  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  and  ever  since 
continued,  has  been  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
treatise.^® 

In  cases  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  writs  of  error  from 
the  state  courts,  the  judgment  of  these  courts  will  not  be  reversed, 
whatever  construction  they  may  have  given  to  an  alleged  federal 
right,  if  it  appear  that  there  was  a  local  law  which,  rightly  inter- 
preted, would  sustain  the  judgment  entered  or  decree  given.^° 

In  De  Saussure  v.  Gaillard^  the  general  rule  is  declared  to 
be  that  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  on  a  writ  of  error 
to  a  state  court,  "  it  must  appear  affirmatively,  not  only  that  a 
federal  question  was  presented  for  decision  to  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  having  jurisdiction,  but  that  its  decision  was  neces- 
sary to  the  determination  of  the  cause,  and  that  it  was  actually 
decided,  or  that  the  judgment  as  rendered  could  not  have  been 
given  without  deciding  it."  And  in  Johnson  v.  Risk^'  this  rule 
15  supplemented  by  the  declaration  that :  "  Where  there  is  a 
federal  question,  but  the  case  may  have  been  disposed  of  on  some 
other  independent  ground,  and  it  does  not  appear  on  which  of  the 
two  grounds  the  judgment  was  based,  then,  if  the  independent 
ground  was  not  a  good  and  valid  one,  sufficient  of  itself  to  sus- 
tain the  judgment,  this  court  will  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
because,  when  put  to  inference  as  to  what  points  the  state  court 
decided,  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  it  proceeded  on  ground 
clearly  untenable.^  But  where  a  defense  is  distinctly  made, 
resting  on  local  statutes,  we  should  not,  in  order  to  reach  a  federal 
question,  resort  to  critical  conjecture  as  to  the  action  of  the  court 
in  the  disposition  of  such  defense." 

isSoe  Chapter  VI. 

i9Neilson  v.  Lagow,  12  How.  98;  13  L.  ed.  900;  Ma^ire  v.  Tyler,  8 
Walk  050;  19  L.  ed.  320;  Keith  v.  Clark,  97  U.  S.  454;  24  L.  ed.  1071; 
Klinger  v.  Missouri,  13  Wall.  257;  20  L.  ed.  635;  Johrwon  v.  Risk,  137 
U.  S.  300;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  Ill;  34  L.  ed.  683.  C/.  Curtis,  JurUdicHon 
of  Federal  Courts,  p.  39. 

20  127  U.  S.  216;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1053  ;  32  L.  ed.  126u 

21  137  U.  S.  300;  11  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  Ill;  34  L.  ed.  683. 

22  Citing  Klinger  v.  Missouri,  13  Wall.  267;  20  L.  ed.  635. 
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#  BL  Gnit  Courts  of  Appeal :  Juiisdktioti. 

Onit  CourU  Api^eal  have  appellate  jurisdietion  over 
jff  €90  ^fiinl  in  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  exeept  those 
wUth  mtm  esjried  to  the  Supreme  Court  Tke  judgmeiiLa  and 
dmefmm^  thm  rendered  ujxin  appeiil  are  final  except  in  the  few 
Mtaieet  e&nnierated  in  the  preceding  section. 

§  Mi.  Circuit  Courts:  Jurisdictioii. 

The  Circuit  CourU  since  the  act  of  ISQl  creating  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal  have  had  only  ori^iial  juxisdietion.  This  jiiria- 
diction  is,  however,  verj  wide,  includiug,  subject  to  a  pecuniary 
limitation,  most  of  the  subjectg  which  in  Article  Til,  Section  11^ 
Clause  1,  of  the  Constitution  are  enumerated  as  falling  within 
federal  judicial  cognizance.  Thusp  in  general,  any  oue  caii  sue 
in  a  Circuit  Court  to  enforce  a  right  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  when  the  matter  in  controrersy 
ia  more  than  $r2^000,  eJcclusive  of  interest  and  costs.  Any  suit 
inv-olving  this  amount  may  be  brought  in  the  same  tribunal  if 
between  citizens  of  different  States  or  citizens  of  a  State  and  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  State,  or  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
land  under  grants  from  different  States;  and  all  criminal  viola- 
tions of  federal  law  are  there  cognizable.  This  criminal  jurisdic- 
tionj  except  as  to  capital  crimes^  ia  concurrently  possessed  by  the 
District  Courts, 

Where  the  United  States  is  plaintiff  or  petitioner,  and  where 
die  controversy  is  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
land  under  grants  from  different  States,  the  money  limit  does 
not  apply*  In  those  cases  where  the  limit  does  apply  it  is  not 
necessary  that  two  thousand  dollars  or  more  shall  be  recovered, 
but  that  this  amount  shall  be  claimed  in  good  faith  by  the 
plaintiff.^^ 

iJ*'  §  1*  Tbnt  the  circiiit  courts  of  the  United  Stat-es  liave  oripma! 

eogmzance,  otmeurrent  with  tlu'  courts  of  the  several  States,  of  all  suits 
of  a  civil  Ttiiturc,  at  comoioii  law  or  in  equity,  where  the  mutter  in  dispute 
exceeds,  exclnsivfi  t^f  interests  and  eostR,  the  sum  or  value  of  two  thou- 
sand dfillftrs,  and  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  !flW8  of  the  United 
States^  or  inrnties  nmdi.\  or  which  shali  he  made,  under  tbeir  authority, 
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§  565.  District  Courts:  Jurisdiction. 

The  purposes  of  this  treatise  do  not  require  a  detailed  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal  courts,  but 
speaking  generally,  and  excepting  the  less  important  classes  of 
cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts,  as  determined  hj 
statute,  is  as  follows: 

The  District  Courts  have  no  appellate  jurisdiction.  Their 
original  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  crimes,  not  capital,  falling 
within  the  federal  jurisdiction  all  original  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy; suits  at  common  law  instituted  by  the  United  States; 
suits  arising  under  the  postal  laws;  suits  to  recover  penalties 
incurred  under  federal  laws;  suits  against  the  United  States 
not  exceeding  $1,000  in  amount;^*  suits  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Elective  Franchise  Acts;  suit  brought  by  an  alien,  based 

or  in  which  controversy  the  United  Stat«t  are  pkiintiifs  or  petitToners,  or 
in  which  there  shaU  be  a  oontroversy  between  eitizens  different  States, 
in  which  the  master  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs, 
the  sum  or  vahje  aforesaid,  or  a  controversy  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  or  a  controversy 
between  citizens  of  e  State  and  foreign  Stutea,  eitizens,  or  subjects,  in 
which  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  interests  and  costs,  the 
sum  or  vahie  aforesaid,  and  shall  have  exclusive  cognizance  of  aU  crimes 
and  offenses  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  district 
courts  of  the  crimes  and  otrenses  cognizable  by  them.  But  no  person  shall 
be  arrested  in  one  district  for  trial  in  another  in  any  civil  action  before 
a  circuit  or  district  court;  and  no  civil  suit  shall  be  brought  before  either 
of  said  courts  against  any  person  by  any  original  process  or  proceeding  in 
any  other  district  than  that  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant,  but  where  the 
jurisdiction  is  founded  only  on  the  fact  that  the  action  is  between  citizens 
of  different  States,  suit  shall  be  brought  only  in*  the  district  of  the  resi- 
dence of  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant;  nor  shall  any  circuit  court 
or  district  court  have  cognizance  of  any  suit,  except  upon  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  to  recover  the  contents  of  any  promissory  note  or  other  chose  in 
action  in  favor  of  any  assignee,  or  of  any  6ubsc€|ueiit  bolder  if  such  in- 
strument be  payable  to  bearer  and  be  not  made  by  any  corporation,  unless 
such  suit  might  have  been  prosecuted  in  such  court  to  recover  the  said 
contents  if  no  aAsignment  or  transfer  bad  been  made;  and  the  circuit 
courts  shall  also  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  district  courts  under 
the  regulations  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  law."  Act  August  13,  1888, 
25  Stat,  at  L.  433. 

24  This  jurisdiction  is  conciirrent  with  that  of  the  Circuit  Courts. 

25  The  Court  of  Claims  has  concurrent  juriedictnon. 
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M  ^fX^imU  f^,  A4(^»enuif^t.  !xpf»  any  <r>Kmec  €zpn»  or  iaar 
^t^f  ^itk  O^/rwrni^t  '-yf  tLe  Unite*!  gtar^,  &r  djousea. 
tUfffUtMfM  ^/r  nulUimdMU^f  in  hoc  frimdific  in  tore  in 

f^p^  //f  xhi/irh  tlMun,  the  partj  vocild  be  entitled  to  redress 
04(Mif9tii  ifc*  f^'ftiM  Stat^n^  either  in  a  co^  <rf  law,  eqnilr.  or 
fiAmtrnhy^  if  ti$^.  i^uiied  HtAUi%  were  suable.  £xcepti<m  is,  how- 
ma/1/?  '/f  daim/i  grwing  oot  of  the  late  civil  war,^  and 
"  /ffh^  tiSmtun  whu'h  have  hitherto  been  rejected,  or  reported  on 
H^iv4frn4fly  Sty  any  r'/;ijrt,  department,  or  commission  authorized  to 
h^ar  a/i/l  tU^rtmm  the  aame/*^ 

'Dmi  Wfirt  aW;  hau  juriw^Hction  to  adjudicate  ux)on  all  claims 
whJ/;h  riiay  fr^/iii  tiino  to  time  lx^  referred  to  it  by  an  executive 
iU^\tHrUumi  til  i\ui  (United  States,  involving  disputed  facts  or 
i\\u^n\\itm  (ft  law  where  the  amount  involved  is  greater  than 
1|I/>,0(H),  or  whiffij  thif  decision  will  affect  a  class  of  cases  or  fur- 
nUli  a  (in?<wli'nt  for  the  executive  departments  in  the  adjustment 
of  n\\v\\  <!hiMMiw  of  rlaimn,  or  where  an  authority,  right,  privilege, 
•>r  itxi«iiiprion  Im  claimed  or  denied  under  the  Constitution. 

wh  Hh«  (  'liwpli'r  I«V. 
M  10  Hliil.  Hi  fi.  012. 
IYU4  Hint,  at  \u  m\  Chap.  300. 
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In  these  cases  where  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  claimant, 
judgment  may  be  entered  payable  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Upon  questions  of  law  an  appeal  lies  in  all  cases  at  the  instance 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  claimants  where  the  amount  claimed  exceeds  $3,000.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  final  and  conclusive. 

By  the  so-called  Bowman  Act  of  March  3,  1883,^  the  head  of 
an  executive  department  is  authorized  to  refer  to  the  court  any 
claim  or  matter  pending  in  his  department  which  involves  con- 
troverted questions  of  fact  or  of  law,  and  the  court  is  directed  to. 
report  its  findings  of  facts  and  conclusions  of  law  to  the  depart- 
ment for  its  guidance.  The  act  also  provides  that  either  House  of 
Congress  or  any  of  its  committees  may  refer  any  claim  or  matter 
to  the  court  for  the  determination  of  the  facts  involved,  and  the 
report  of  the  same  to  Congress  for  such  action  thereupon  as  it  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

As  to  the  foregoing  the  District  Courts  are  given  concurrent 
jurisdiction  where  the  amount  does  not  exceed  $1,000;  and  the 
circuit  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  where  the  amount  exceeds 
$1,000,  but  is  not  greater  than  $10,000. 

All  causes  are  tried  by  the  court  without  a  jury.  All  claims 
not  brought  within  six  years  of  the  date  of  their  accruing  are 
barred  from  prosecution. 

By  various  acts  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon 
the  court  additional  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  specific  classes 
of  cases,  as  for  example,  French  Spoliation  claims,  Indian  depre- 
dation claims,  claims  for  bounties  for  war  vessels  captured  or 
destroyed  during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  claims  arising  out  of 
payment  of  customs  duties  to  the  authorities  in  Porto  Rico  while 
that  island  was  under  military  rule. 


2S  22  Stat,  at  L.  486. 
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§  U7.  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts  Based  upon  Diversity  of 
Cittzenshipw 

By  the  CoDistitution  jurisdiction  in  the  federal  comiB  may  be 
founded  upon  either  tlie  subjeet-inalter  enumerated  in  Article 
III,  or  upon  the  character  of  the  parties,  that  isj  where  the  con- 
trovers  j  IB  one  to  which  the  Unite*!  Stales  is  a  party,  or  between 
two  or  more  States^  between  a  Stata  and  citizens  of  another  States 
between  eitizeiis  of  different  States,  or  between  a  State  or  a  citi^ 
zen  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  Bubjects, 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  extend- 
ing the  federal  judicial  power  to  suits  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States  it  has  been  held  that  any  per  eon  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  is  a  citizen  of  the  State 
in  which  he  is  domiciled.  United  States  citizens  domiciled  in 
the  Territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not  come  within 
this  rule-^ 

In  Strawbridge  v,  Curtis^  it  was  held  that  if  there  he  two 
or  more  joint  plaintiffs  and  two  or  more  joint  defendants,  each  of 
the  plaintiffs  must,  by  reason  of  citizenship  of  another  State,  be 
capable  of  suing  each  of  the  defendants  in  a  federal  court,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  federal  jurisdiction.  This  doctrine,  thus 
dec  la  red  y  has  never  been  departed  from,^ 

§  S6S.  Citizenship  of  Corporations. 

It  was  early  decided  that  a  t-orporation  is  not  a  citizen  within 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  providing  that  the  federal  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  controversies  bet\vecn  citizens  of  different 
States*  and  in  theory  this  is  still  the  law;  but  if  each  corporation 
was  conelnsively  presumed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  by  which 
it  is  chartered  the  practical  reanlts  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  it  now  13  and  for  many  years  has  in  fact  been.  Until  about 
however »  tbe  doctrine  prevailed  that  a  corporation  being 

»NOTr  Orkmna      Winter,  I  Wk  U;  4       ed.  U;  Hepburn      EUi^y,  2 
Cr-  445;  2  L,  ed.  332. 
W3  Ct,  267  ;  2  L,  ed.  435. 

11  See  Hooe  Jamieaon,  166  U.  S.  3^^S;  17  Sap-  Ct.  Rep.  6&6s  41  L,  csd. 
1049,  ttfid  cftees  there  cited. 
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an  artificial  unit,  the  court  would  look  "behind  its  corporate 
personality  to  see  whether  the  individuals  of  which  it  was 
composed  were,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  citizens  of  a  State 
different  from  that  of  each  of  the  parties  sued.^  But  in  later 
cases  this  doctrine  was  repudiated,  and  the  principle  stated, 
first,  that  the  citizenship  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
corporation  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  State  by 
which  the  company  was  chartered,  and,  still  later,  that  this 
presumption  is  one  that  may  not  be  rebutted.  In  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi R.  R.  Co.  v.  Wheeler^*  the  court  say,  citing  Louisville, 
C.  &  C.  E.  R.  Co.  V.  Letson  :^  "  Where  a  corporation  is  created 
by  the  laws  of  a  State,  the  legal  presumption  is,  that  its  members 
are  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  alone  the  corporate  body  has 
a  legal  existence ;  and  that  a  suit  by  or  against  a  corporation,  in 
its  corporate  name,  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  suit  by  or  against 
citizens  of  the  State  which  created  the  corporate  body;  and  that 
no  averment  or  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  admissible,  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  suit  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  the  United  States.'' 

This  presumption,  conclusive  as  to  the  citizenship  of  the  cor- 
poration, is  no  presumption  at  all  as  to  the  citizenship  of  one 
of  the  individual  stockholders  in  case  that  individual  stockholder 
sues  or  is  sued  by  the  corporation  even  when  such  suit  is  brought 
to  enforce  rights  or  liabilities  directly  resulting  from  his  rela- 
tion as  a  stockholder.  In  such  case  a  stockholder,  if  a  plaintiff, 
may  assert  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  his  citizen- 
ship actually  is,  and  he  may  describe  himself  ^  a  stockholder  of 
the  defendant  corporation  and  yet  the  federal  courts  will  con- 
clusively presume  that  every  stockholder  of  the  defendant  cor- 
poration is  a  citizen  of  the  same  State  as  that  which  chartered 
the  corporation. 

S2Bank  of  I'nited  States  v.  Deveaux,  5  Cr.  61;  3  L.  ed.  3S;  Bank  of 
Vicksburg  v.  Slocomb,  14  Pet.  60;  10  L.  ed.  354. 
33  1  Black,  286;  17  L.  ed.  130. 
84  2  How.  497;  11  L.  ed.  353.' 
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A  oorporatioii  organized  in  two  or  more  States  cannot  sue  in 
the  federal  courts  a  citizen  of  any  one  of  those  States.^'^ 

In  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ry.  v.  James^  the  doctrine  was 
advanced^  but  rejected  by  the  ciourt,  that  a  corporation  chartered 
in  one  State  and  authorized  by  the  law  of  another  State  to  do 
biisiBess  therein  and  to  have  there  all  the  privileges  of  a  domestic 
dorporationj  might,  aa  a  citizen  of  the  latter  State^  bring  a  suit 
in  the  federal  courts  against  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  its  incor- 
poration/* 

In  Patch  V,  Wabash  Ey,  Co,^  it  is  held  that  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  several  States,  including  the  one  in 
which  suit  against  it  is  brought,  may  njot  obtain  removal  into  the 
federal  courts  by  reason  of  its  citizenship  also  of  another  State. 

§  569.  National  Banks. 

When  the  jjresent  national  banking  system  was  established^  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  an  express  statute  author- 
ized the  Xational  Banks  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  feJeral  courts. 
Since  1887  it  has  l>een  provided  by  law  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  national  banks  are  to  be 
held  to  be  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  respectively 
located,  and  the  federal  courts  have  no  other  jurisdiction  over 
controversies  to  which  they  arp»  a  party  than  they  would  have 
were  such  banks  citizens  of  such  States,^" 

§  670.  Federally  Chartered  Corporations. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  a  corporation  chartered  by  the  United 
States,  except  as  si>ecificallj  restricted  by  Congress,  has  the  right 
to  invoke  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  in  respect  to  any  liti- 
gation which  it  may  have."'*' 

»  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Whrelt^r.  1  Ubck,  286:  17  L.  ed.  130. 

M161  U.      545;  16  S^p,  Ct  Rep.  621;  40  L.  ed.  802. 

USee  iil»o  Martin  v.  B.  &  O.  Ky.,  ]r>l  U.  (173  ;  14  Sup.  Ct  Rsp.  533  j 
as  L.  ed.  311 ;  Southern  Pad  fie  R>%  v.  Denton,  1411  S.  2(>£;  13  Sup.  Ct. 
Bep.  44;  36  U  ed.  942, 

U.  a  277;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Ecp.  80-  52  L.  ed,  204. 

w  24  Stat,  at  552. 

ioOsbom  y.  Bimk  of  United  Stfttea.  9  \Vh.  738'  H  ed.  204;  qacific 
Bailroad  Removal  Cases,  115  U.  S.  I;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1113;  ^9  L.  ed.  319, 
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§  571.  Fictitious  Citizenship. 

Federal  jurisdiction  may  not  be  created  by  the  fictitious  assign- 
ment of  the  cause  of  action,  but  where  the  transfer  is  real,  and 
for  a  consideration,  federal  jurisdiction  will  attach  even  though 
the  transfer  is  shown  to  have  been  made  with  this  end  in  view. 
In  Dickerman  v.  Northern  Trust  Co.*^  the  court  say:  "It  is 
well  settled  that  a  mere  colorable  conveyance  of  property,  for  the 
purpose  of  vesting  title  in  a  non-resident  and  enabling  him  to 
bring  suit  in  a  federal  court,  will  not  confer  jurisdiction;  but  if 
the  conveyance  appears  to  be  a  real  transaction,  the  court  will 
not,  in  deciding  the  que&tion  of  jurisdiction,  inquire  into  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  parties  in  making  the  conveyance. 
The  law  is  equally  well  settled  that,  if  a  person  take  up  a  bona 
fide  residence  in  another  State,  he  may  sue  in  a  federal  court, 
notwithstanding  his  purpose  was  to  resort  to  a  forum  of  which  he 
could  not  have  availed  himself  if  he  were  a  resident  of  the  State 
in  which  the  court  was  held."  ^ 

In  order  that  there  may  be  federal  jurisdiction,  mere  residence 
in  another  State  is  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  diversity  of 
citizenship,  and  this  fact  must  affirmatively  appear  in  the  plead- 
ings.^ 

§  S72.  Federal  Jurisdiction  of  Cases  Arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Treaties  and  Acts  of  Congress. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  federal  judicial  power  shaU 
extend  to  "  all  cases,  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  this  Consti- 
tution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  their  authority.'^ 

In  order  that  federal  judicial  power  may  attach  under  this 
grant  it  is  necessary  that  the  controversy  shall  constitute  what 
in  law  is  technically  known  as  a  "case;"  and  that,  for  its  deci- 

41  176  U.  S.  181;  20  Sup.  a.  Rep.  311;  44  L.  ed.  423. 
« Citing  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall.  108;  19  L.  ed.  604. 
«  Wood  V.  Wagnon,  2  Cr.  9 ;  2  L.  ed.  191 ;  Wolfe  v.  Hartford  Life  Insur- 
ance (  o.,  148  U.  S.  389;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  602;  37  L.  ed.  493, 
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sioe,  the  enforcement  of  some  federal  right  is  substantially 
iiiToked-** 

A  case  is  not  brought  wi^in  federal  judicial  cognizance  simply 
becaiifle^  in  tlie  progress  of  the  litigation^  it  becomes  necessarj 
to  refer  ^to  or  give  a  construction  to  the  fedei-al  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  StateSp  The  decision  of  the  case  must 
depend  upon  that  coustructioiL  The  suit  must,  in  part  at  leaat, 
arise  otit  of  a  controversy  between  ihe  parties  in  regard  to  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  upon  the  facta 
involved/*  *^ 

In  Ca-Ueman  v.  Peoria^  etc,  K.  Co.^  it  is  held  that  the 
bare  fact  that  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  by  a  federal  court 
does  not  make  all  actions  against  him  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  Trhich  he  can  remove 
on  that  grotmd  into  the  federal  court,  unless  his  appointment  has 
been  not  under  the  general  equity  powers  of  a  chancery  court, 
but  pursuant  to  a  special  federal  law.  The  court,  citing  pre- 
vious cases,  say:  Wlien  a  suit  does  not  really  and  substantially 
involve  a  dispute  or  controversy  as  to  the  effect  or  construction 
of  the  Conatitntion  or  laws  of  the  United  StateSj  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  which  the  result  depends,  it  is  not  a  suit  arising 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws.    And  it  must  appear  on  the 

*4ln  Usborn  v.  Bank  of  Unltod  States  (9  Wh,  738;  e  L.  ed.  204)  Chief 
Justice  Mfirfthatl  saTs:  This  clausf  enables  tbe  judiciat  department  to 
receive  juriBdiction  io  the  full  extent  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treati<« 
of  the  Unit*^d  StMt'S,  when  any  question  respecting  them  aha!  I  assume 
puch  a  form  that  the  jiidiemi  power  is  cspable  of  aetmg  on  it.  ITi^  power 
11  c&pable  c^f  acting  onij  when  the  subject  ia  submitted  to  it  by  a  partj 
irho  asserts  his  rights  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  It  tb<?n  beenmes  a 
case,  and  the  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  eases  arising  under  the  Constitution^  tows,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States," 

«Gold  Washing  &  Water  Co.  v.  Keyes,  tJ  Otto,  199;  '24  L,  ed,  fiaS, 
w  175  S.  335;  21  Sup.  Ct.  171 1  45  L.  ed,  220.  The  ordinary  rule  is  that 
uo  receiver  mny  be  sued  except  by  leave  of  the  Court  wbkh  appointed  him, 
but  Congress  has  provided  that  every  receiver  or  manager  of  any  property 
appointed  by  any  Cornrt  of  tht  United  States  may  be  mied  in  respect  of  any 
act  or  transaetion  of  bis  in  carrying  on  the  business  connected  with  such 
property  without  the  previous  leaTe  of  the  Court  in  which  such  reeeiTer  or 
manager  was  appomted. 
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record,  by  a  statement  in  legal  and  logical  form,  suoh  as  is  re- 
quired in  good  pleading,  that  the  suit  is  one  which  does  really 
and  substantially  involve  a  dispute  or  controversy  as  to  a  right 
which  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  or  some 
law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  before  jurisdiction  can  be 
maintained." 

But  the  federal  judicial  power  attaches  when  it  is  shown  that 
a  federal  right  is  substantially  involved,  whether  express  or  im- 
plied: "  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United.  States  is 
properly  commensurate  with  every  right  and  duty  created,  de- 
clared, or  necessarily  implied,  by  and  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Those  courts  are  created  courts  of 
common  law  and  equity ;  and  under  whichsoever  of  these  classes 
of  jurisprudence  such  rights  and  duties  may  fall,  or  be  appro- 
priately ranged,  they  are  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  and  adjudi- 
cated according  to  the  settled  and  known  principles  of  that  divi- 
sion to  which  they  belong." 

In  Shoshone  Mining  Co.  v.  Butter*®  the  general  extent  of  the 
federal  judiciary  power  as  determined  by  subject-matter  rather 
than  diversity  of  citizenship,  is  stated  and  the  authorities 
reviewed. 

§  673.  Removal  of  Suits  from  State  to  Federal  Courts. 

The  protection  of  federal  law  and  federal  rights  against  pos- 
sible invasion  by  state  law  and  state  au/thorities  may  be  secured 
in  three  ways.  First,  by  vesting  in  the  federal  courts  exclusive 
cognizance  of  all  cases  in  which  the  enforcement  of  federal  rights 
created  or  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  congres- 
sional statutes,  is  involved;  Second,  by  providing  that  all  oases, 
involving  these  rights,  which  originate  and  are  prosecuted  in  the 
state  courts  may  be  finally  appealed  to  the  federal  courts;  and, 
Third,  by  providing  that  such  ciases  begun  in  the  state  courts 
may  at  some  stage  prior  to  final  judgment  therein,  be  removed 
into  the  federal  courts.  All  these  methods  have  been  employed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  government* 

47  Irvine  v.  Marshall,  20  How.  668;  15  L.  ed.  994. 
«177  U.  S.  505;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  726;  44  L.  ed.  864. 
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Constitution  within  the  possible  cognizance  of  the  federal  courts. 
Over  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  cases  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  any  federal  court.  As  to  certain 
of  these  cases  the  federal  jurisdiction  is  held  to  be  neces- 
sarilly  exclusive,  and  it  may  by  Congress  be  made  so  as  to 
all,  but  as  to  others  the  state  courts  may  be  permitted  to  adjudi- 
cate concurrently.  That  ie  to  say,  as  to  these  cases,  the  two  sys- 
tems of  courts  may  at  the  same  time  have  equal  authority,  the 
suitors  being  given  the  option  as  to  which  tribunals  shall  be 
resorted  to.^ 

This  concurrence  of  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  the  fact  as 
declared  in  Claflin  v.  Houseman"  that  while  every  citizen  of 
a  State  is  a  subject  of  two  distinct  sovereignties,  these  sovereign- 
ties are  not  foreign  to  each  other  but  have  concurrent  authority 
as  to  place  and  persons  though  distinct  as  to  subject-matters,  and 
that  therefore,  as  the  court  say:  "Legal  or  equitable  rights, 
acquired  under  either  system  of  laws,  may  be  enforced  in  any 
court  of  either  sovereignty  competent  to  hear  and  determine  such 
kind  of  rights  and  not  restrained  by  its  Constitution  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  jurisdiction.  Thus  a  legal  or  equitable  right  acquired 
under  state  laws,  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  state  courts,  and  also, 
if  the  parties  reside  in  difTereut  States,  in  the  federal  courts.  So 
rights,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  acquired  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  courts, 
or  in  the  state  courts,  competent  to  decide  rights  of  the  like  char- 
acter and  class;  subject,  however,  to  this  qualification,  that  where 
a  right  arises  under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  Congress  may, 
if  it  see  fit,  give  to  the  federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction.'' 

In  the  case  of  The  Moses  Taylor,*^  decided  in  1866,  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  two  sys- 
tems of  courts,  declared  as  follows: 

60  Subject,  of  course,  to  the  right  of  remoyal  from  the  state  to  the  fed- 
eral courts,  and  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
writ  of  error. 

5193  U.  S.  130;  23  L.  ed.  833. 

62  4  Wall.  411;  18  L.  ed,  397. 
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How  far  tliiB  judicial  power  h  exclasiFe,  or  may,  by  the 
legiglatioQ  of  Congrei^s  be  made  exclusive,  iii  the  courts  of  the 
Uaited  States^  has  been  much  discussed,  tliough  there  has  been 
no  direct  adjudicAlioti  upon  the  poiat.  In  the  opinioti  delivereil 
in  tiie  case  of  ilartin  Hunter's  Lessee  (1  Wheat.  304;  4  L*  eiL 
97),  ilr<  Juj&tice  Story  comments  Uipon  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  cases  enumerated  in  the  clause  cited  between  which 
a  distinction  is  drawn;  that  the  first  class  includes  eases  arising 
under  the  Constitution^  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
c^es  affecting  ambassadorsj  other  pnblic  niinisters  and  consuls, 
and  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  and  thatj  with 
reference  to  this  class,  the  expression  is  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  eases,  but  that  in  the  snbsoqnent  part  of  the 
clause^  which  embraces  -all  the  other  cases  of  national  cognizance, 
and  forms  the  second  class,  the  word  *  all '  is  dropped.  And 
the  learned  justice  appears  to  have  thought  the  variation  in  the 
language  the  result  of  some  determinate  reason,  and  suggests 
that,  with  respect  to  the  first  cla^,  it  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Consti  tuition  imperatively  to  extend  the 
judicial  power  either  in  an  original  or  appellate  form  to  all  easeSt 
and,  with  respect  to  the  latter  class,  to  leave  it  to  Congress  to 
qualify  the  jumdiction  in  such  mauner  as  public  policy  might 
dictate.  Many  cogent  reasons  and  various  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy  are  stated  in  support  of  this  suggestion*  The  vital 
importance  of  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  first  class  to  tlie 
national  sovereignty  is  mentioned  as  a  reason  which  may  have 
warranted  the  distinction,  and  which  would  seem  to  require  that 
they  should  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Tfl^-ational  Courts  —  a 
consideration  which  does  not  apply,  at  least  witli  equal  fora,  to 
cases  of  the  second  class-  Without,  howeTer^  placing  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  distinction  stated,  the  learned  justice  observes^ 
in  conclusion,  that  it  is  manifest  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is,  in  some  cases,  unavK^idably  exclusive  of  all 
state  authority,  and  that  in  all  others  it  may  be  made  so  at  the 
election  of  Congress.  We  agree  fully  with  this  conclusion.  The 
legislation  of  Congress  has  proceeded  upon  this  supposition*  The 
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Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  in  its  distribution  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
several  federal  courts,  recognizes  and  is  framed  upon  the  theory 
that  in  all  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends.  Congress  may  rightfully  vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
the  federal  courts.  It  declares  that  in  some  cases,  from  their 
commencement,  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive;  in  other 
cases  it  determines  at  what  stage  of  procedure  such  jurisdiction 
shall  attach,  and  how  long  and  how  far  concurrent  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  courts  shall  be  permitted.  Thus,  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  are  parties,  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  and  cases  against  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  except 
for  certain  offenses,  are  placed,  from  their  commencement,  ex- 
clusively under  the  cognizance  of  the  federal  courts. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  some  cases,  in  which  an  alien  or  a  citizen 
of  another  state  is  made  a  party,  may  be  brought  either  in  a 
federal  or  a  state  court  at  the  option  of  the  plaintiff;  and  if 
brought  in  a  state  court  may  be  prosecuted  until  the  appearance 
of  the  defendant,  and  then,  at  his  option,  may  be  suffered  to 
remain  there,  or  may  be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts. 

"  Other  cases,  not  included  under  these  heads,  but  involving 
questions  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  treaties,  or  authority  of 
the  United  States,  are  only  drawn  within  the  control  of  the 
federal  courts  upon  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  after  final  judgment. 

"  By  subsequent  legislation  of  Congress,  and  particularly  by  the 
legislation  of  the  last  four  years,  many  of  the  cases,  which  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  could  only  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
federal  courts  after  final  judgment  in  the  state  courts,  may  bo 
withdrawn  from  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  courts 
at  earlier  stages,  upon  the  application  of  the  defendant. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  provisions  cannot  be  seriously 
questioned,  and  is  of  frequent  recognition  by  both  state  and  fed- 
eral courts." 

63 
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§  *75.  Statutory  Provision  for  Removal  from  State  to  Federal 
Courts, 

By  tiie  original  Judiciarj  Act  of  17S9  it  was  provided  that  suits 
ira^^t  in  state  courts  might  be  removed  into  the  federal  courts 
only  in  case  all  the  necessary  defendants  were  aliens  or  all  the 
necessary  plaintiffs  were  citizens  of  the  State  and  all  the  neees- 
aaiy  defendants  were  citizens  of  another  State  and  all  joined 
in  the  petition  for  rernovaL  Bj  the  act  of  1866  individual 
defendants  were  pennitted  to  remove  if  their  interests  could  he 
properly  adjudicated  without  the  presence  of  the  other  de- 
fendants* 

By  act  of  1867  either  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  could  remove 
upon  affidavit  that  lcM?al  prejudice  would  prevent  a  fair  trial.  By 
act  of  1887  this  right  was  limited  to  the  defendant.  By  act  of 
1875  It  was  declared  that  either  defendant  or  plaintiff  might 
remove  any  case  of  which  the  federal  circuit  and  the  state  courts 
bad  concurrent  jurisdiction.  By  acts  of  1887  and  18SS  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  was  considerably  reduced^  whiqh 
of  course  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  rights  of  removal  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act  of  1875, 

The  laws  at  present  governing  renmoval  of  suits  to  the  federal 
circuit  courts  are  the  act  of  August  13,  1888,^  and  sections  6-11, 
642,  643  of  the  Revised  Statutes*  Section  2  of  the  act  of  1888 
provides ; 

§  2,  That  any  suit  of  a  civil  nature,  at  law  or  in  equity, 
arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority,  of 
which  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  given  original 
jurisdiction  by  the  preceding  section,  %vhich  muy  now  be  pending, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  brought,  in  any  state  court,  may  he 
removed  by  the  defendant  or  defendants  therein  to  the  circuit 
court  of  the  ITnited  States  for  the  proper  district.'^  Any  other 
suit  of  a  civil  nature,  at  law  or  in  equity,  of  which  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  gi%-en  jurisdiction  by  the  pre- 

M  25  Stat,  at  L.  433. 
For  section  1  of  this  act  eee  ante,  p.  ©80,  footnote. 
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ceding  section,  and  which  are  now  pending,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  brought,  in  any  state  court,  may  be  removed  into  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district  by  the 
defendant  or  defendants  therein,  being  non-residents  of  that  State. 
And  when  in  any  suit  mentioned  in  this  section  there  shall  be  a 
controversy  which  is  wholly  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
and  which  can  be  fully  determined  as  between  them,  then  either 
one  or  more  of  the  defendants  actually  interested  in  such  con- 
troversy may  remove  said  suit  into  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  fdr  the  proper  district.  And  where  a  suit  is  now  pending, 
or  may  be  hereafter  brought,  in  any  state  court,  in  which  there 
is  a  controversy  between  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  the  suit  - 
is  brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  State,  any  defendant,  being 
such  citizen  of  another  State,  may  remove  such  suit  into  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district,  at  any 
time  before  the  trial  thereof,  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to 
such  circuit  court  that  from  prejudice  or  looal  influence  he  will 
not  be  lable  to  obtain  justice  in  such  state  court,  or  in  any  other 
state  court  to  which  the  said  defendant  may,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  have  the  right,  on  account  of  such  prejudice  or  local 
influence,  to  remove  said  cause:  Provided,  That  if  it  further  ap- 
pear that  said  suit  can  be  fully  and  justly  determined  as  to  the 
other  defendants  in  the  state  court,  without  being  affected  by 
such  prejudice  or  local  influence,  and  that  no  party  to  the  suit 
will  be  prejudiced  by  a  separation  of  the  parties,  said  circuit 
court  may  direct  the  suit  to  be  remanded,  so  far  as  relates  to 
such  other  defendants,  to  the  state  court,  to  be  proceeded  with 
therein.  At  any  time  before  the  trial  of  any  suit  which  is  now 
pending  in  -any  circuit  court  or  may  hereafter  be  entered  therein, 
and  which  has  been  removed  to  said  court  from  a  state  court  on 
the  affidavit  of  any  party  plaintiff  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
and  did  believe  that,  from  prejudice  or  local  influence,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  justice  in  said  state  court,  the  circuit  court  shall, 
on  application  of  the  other  party,  examine  into  the  truth  of  said 
affidavit  and  the  grounds  thereof,  and,  unless  it  shall  a,ppear  to 
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tii6  satisfaetioii  of  said  court  that  saiJ  partj  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  justice  in  smh  state  court,  it  shall  cause  tlie  same  to  be 
remanded  thereto.  Whenever  any  cause  shall  be  removed  from 
any  state  court  into  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States^  and 
the  circuit  court  shsall  decide  that  the  cause  was  improperly  re- 
moved, and  order  the  same  to  be  remanded  to  the  state  court 
from  whence  it  came>  suoh  remand  shall  be  immediately  carried 
into  esecution,  and  no  appeal  or  writ  of  error  from  the  decision 
of  the  circuit  court  so  remanding  such  cause  shall  be  allowed,'* 

By  section  641  of  the  Revised  Statutes  it  is  provided  that: 
'*When  any  civil  suit  or  criminal  prosecution  is  commenced  in 
any  state  court,  for  any  ca.use  whatsoever,  against  any  person  who 
is  denied  or  eannot  enforce  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State, 
or  in  the  part  of  the  State  where  such  suit  or  prosecution  is  pend- 
ing, any  right  secured  to  him  by  any  law  providing  for  the  equal 
civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all  i>erson3 
within  the  jurisdietion  of  the  United  States,  or  against  any 
officer^  civil  or  military^  or  other  person,  for  any  arrest  or  im- 
prisonment or  otber  trespasses  or  wrongs,  made  or  commit  led  by 
nrtue  of  or  under  color  of  authority  derived  from  any  law  pro- 
Tiding  for  equal  rights  as  aforesaidj  or  for  refusing  to  do  any 
ict  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  such  law, 
such  suit  or  prosecution  may  upon  the  petition  of  sueb  defendant, 
filed  in  said  state  court  at  any  time  before  the  trial  or  final  hear- 
ing of  the  eause,  stating  the  facts  and  verified  by  oath,  be  re- 
moved for  trial,  into  the  next  circuit  court  to  be  held  in  the 
district  where  it  is  pending*'  ^ 

»Mere  aJWgation  of  local  influenee  or  prejudiee  ia  iKsi  auflicient.  Tbera 
dUst  be  pn»sented  Bome  legal  proof,  as,  for  inBtanre,  the  affidsmt  of  ft 
mtfi table  perwn.  in  re  PeamBvlvftjiia  Co,,  137  S,  451;  11  Sup.  CL  Eep. 
Hli  U  L,  ed  738. 

miua  aectlon  gom  on  to  provide  t!iat  It  sbftll  be  the  ihity  of  tbe  cleric 
li  the  state  court  to  fumiBh  the  defendan*,  petitionmg  for  removal,  with 
m^e*  of  the  process  against  btm,  all  pleadingaf  dcposrtiona,  t^^timony, 
iita^  aa^l  Uiat  U  the  cterk  aha  11  neglect  or  n^fuae  to  do  this,  the  feii^ral 
^0ttrt  may  require  the  plaintiff  to  fife  a  declaration,  petition,  or  oomplnint 
in  the  cnuse*  and  in  ease  of  his  default,  may  order  a  min^H  and  diF?ttii5*ft 
mm  at  the  coeta  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  »nch  dismissal  akali  be  a 
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Section  643  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  also  that:  "  When 
any  civil  suit  or  criminal  prosecution  is  commenced  in  any  court 
of  a  State  against  any  officer  appointed  under  or  acting  by 
authority  of  any  revenue  law  of  the  United  States  now  or  here- 
after enacted,  or  against  any  person  acting  under  or  by  authority 
of  any  such  officer,  on  account  of  any  act  done  under  color  of 
his  office  or  of  any  such  law,  or  on  account  of  any  right,  title  or 
authority  claimed  by  such  officer  or  other  person  under  such  law ; 
or  is  commenced  against  any  .person  holding  property  or  estate 
by  title  derived  from  any  such  officer,  and  affects  the  validity  of 
any  such  revenue  law,  the  said  suit  or  prosecution  may,  at  any 
time  before  the  trial  or  final  hearing  thereof,  be  removed  for 
trial  into  the  circuit  court  next  to  be  holden  in  the  district  where 
the  same  is  pending,  upon  petition  of  such  defendant  to  said 
circuit  court."  The  section  goes  on  to  provide  for  issuance  of 
writ  by  habeas  corpus  by  the  federal  court  to  obtain  the  custody 
of  the  defendant.*^ 

§  576.  Congress  May  not  Confer  Jurisdiction  upon  State  Courts. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Section  574  the  state  courts  possess 
jurisdiction  over  certain  cases  concurrently  with  that  possessed 
by  the  federal  courts.  This,  however,  is  not  a  jurisdiction  which 
is  conferred  upon  them  by  federal  statute,  but  one  which  they 
possess  under  state  law  and  which  they  are  permitted  to  retain 
even  after  the  same  jurisdiction  is  by  act  of  Congress  conferred 
upon  the  inferior  federal  tribunals.  Congress,  indeed,  is  without 
power  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  any  courts  not  created  by 
itself.^ 

bar  to  any  further  suit  touching  the  matter  in  oontroversy.  Section  642 
provides  for  the  isauance  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain  the  custody 
of  the  defendant.  A  valuable  discussion  of  the  scope  and  intent  of  these 
sections  is  to  be  found  in  Kentucky  v.  Powers,  201  U.  S.  1;  26  (Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
387  ;  50  L.  ed.  033. 

57  For  furtlier  consideration  of  this  law  see  in  this  treatise,  Chapter  VII. 

M  Houston  V.  Moore,  6  Wh.  1 ;  6  L.  ed.  19. 
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Congress  may,  however,  delt^ata  to  state  courts  tlio  perforai- 
ance  of  certain  routine  functions  which  do  not  involve  the 
trial  of  ^*  cases/'  ^  Any  state  t^hantellor,  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace,  etc-,  may  cause  to  be  arrested  and  commited  or  held  {*> 
trial  any  perdon  charged  with  an  offense  against  the  United  States. 

"In  Rofwrtaon  v.  BaUlwin  (USS  275;  17  8up,  Ct.  l?ep.  326 j  41  L.  ed. 

715),  the  court  aayr  '*  The  btHtcr  opinion  la  that  the  second  section  of  Article 
HI  of  the  CoDatitutLo^n  was  intended  as  a  constitutional  definiticm  of  th^ 
judicial  power  T^'^ieh  tlni  Cone  ut  ion  int<*nded  to  con  tine  to  eourts  created 
hy  CongresBj  in  other  worda,  that  such  power  extends  only  to  the  trial 
and  determination  of  *  caees '  in  courts  of  record,  and  that  l^ongrpss  is  atiU 
at  liberty  to  aitthoriEe  the  judidal  oilkers  of  the  sicveral  States  to  eTfercise 
such  power  ai  ii  ordinarily  given  to  office ra  of  courts  not  of  record;  such,  for 
inst&ncej  as  the  power  to  take  affidavits,  to  arrest  And  oomtnit  for  trial 
offenders  against  the  hiws  of  the  Uniti*d  States,  to  naturalize  aliens,  and 
to  perform  stich  other  duties  as  may  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the  judi- 
cial power  rather  than  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  itself*  •  *  ,  Jn  the 
case  of  Trigg  \\  Pennsylvania  (10  Pet.  5341;  10  L,  ed,  10C0)«  it  w^s  said  that, 
aa  to  the  authority  conferred  on  state  magistrates  io  arrest  fugitive  slaves 
and  deliver  them  to  their  oiaTiers,  under  the  act  of  February  12,  1793,  while 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed,  and  might  *t.ill  exist  U|M!rf  this  point  in  dif< 
ferent  Htatee,  whether  stata  magifttratj^a  were  hound  to  act  umier  it,  no 
doubt  was  entertaiiiietl  by  this  cntirt  thnt  itate  tuagistratea  might,  if  they 
chose,  exercise  the  authority  unless  prohibited  by  state  legislation,  See  also 
Moore  v.  Illinois,  14  How.  13;  14  e<L  30fl;  In  re  Kaine,  14  How,  103; 
14  L,  ed.  345*  We  think  the  power  of  ju«tic<.*s  of  the  peajse  to  arr**^  desert- 
ing seamen  and  deliver  them  on  board  their  vessels  is  nt>t  withrn  tlie  deRni* 
tion  of  the  '  judicial  power '  as  delined  by  the  Constitution^  and  may  be 
lawfully  conferred  on  itate  officers/* 
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POLITICAL  QUESTIONS. 

§  577.  Political  Questions. 

Elsewhere  in  this  treatise  the  well-known  and  well-established 
principle  is  considered  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
courts  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  policy  of  legislative  or  executive 
action.  Where,  therefore,  discretionary  powers  are  granted  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  statute,  the  manner  in  which  those  powers 
are  exercised  is  not  subject  to  judicial  review.  The  courts,  there- 
fore, concern  themselves  only  with  the  question  as  to  the  existence 
and^extent>)f  these  discretionary  powers. 

As  distinguished  from  the  judicial,  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  are  spoken  of  as  the  political  departments  of  govern- 
ment because  in  very  many  cases  their  action  is  necessarily  dic- 
tated by  considerations  of  public  or  political  policy.  These  con- 
siderations of  public  or  political  policy  of  course  will  not  permit 
the  legislature  to  violate  constitutional  provisions,  or  the  execu- 
tive to  exercise  authority  not  granted  him  by  the  Constitution  or 
by  statute,  but  within  these  limits  they  do  permit  the  depart- 
ments, separately  or  tc^ether,  to  recognize  that  a  certain  set  of 
facts,  that  a  given  status,  exists,  and  these  determinations,  to- 
gether with  the  consequences  that  flow  therefrom,  may  not  be 
traversed  in  the  courts. 

In  thQ  exercise  of  his  political  powers,  not  only  the  President, 
but  those  acting  under  his  order  are  exempt  from  judicial  con- 
trol. In  Marbury  v.  Madison,^  Marshall  says :  "  By  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  President  is  invested  with 
certain  important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable  only  to  his 
country  in  his  political  character  and  to  his  own  conscience.  To 
aid  him  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  is  authorized  to 


U  Cr.  137;  2  L.  ed.  60. 
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who  act  by  im  authority,  and  in  i 
ordem.  In  sneh  eaaes  their  aeta  are  his  mU; 
cpiaion  maj  be  entmiined  of  the  manner  in 
i  Smmiaa  maj  be  umd^  still  there  exiata,  and  cm  i 
eonml  ^at  dberedon.  The  subjecti  are  poIitnL 
fi^peet  tha  Nation,  not  individual  rigfatB^  and,  hmtg 
to  the  execittiTer  tha  demian  of  the  exectitire  is  ciion- 
TkB  applieatioB  of  thia  mamA  will  be  perceived 
tEi  Am  met  of  &>Bgre£a  for  estaKiAimg  the  departmena 
of  fofmgn  affairs.  This  otBeer  as  his  dtitiea  were  prescribed  by 
that  act,  is  to  conform  precisely  to  the  will  of  the  PreskleBt  He 
b  tim  Biefe  organ  by  whom  that  wiD  is  to  be  GoininQm<!ated*  Tho 
Mli  of  wmh  am  officer,  as  an  oificer,  can  nmr  be  examined  by 

Mo  eompreheoaiTe  ennmermtion  of  these  polide^  determina- 
kfta  htCM  att^pted  by  the  courts,  nor,  indeed,  h  such  an 
pOSBible-    Specifically,  bowever,  the  fiiUawiog  have 
deeided^  aa  die  cases  have  arisen,  to  be  political  and,  tbei^ 
ImBf  not  jnaticiable: 

f        Cherolcee  Indians  Georgia. 

Is  tbe  Cbtrokee  Nation  v.  Georgia^  an  injunction  was  prayed 
to  ffstram  the  Stale  of  Georgia  fpim  executing  certain  laws 
witUn  thai  State,  which,  it  was  aUeged,  would  annihilate  the 
Obmfcaaa  as  a  political  body.  The  atiit  was  dLsznissed  on  the 
gmmd  c»f  lack  of  jnrisdiction,  it  being  held  that  the  Cherokee 
Vilioa  was  not  a  foreign  State  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
k  used  in  the  proriition  of  the  Canstitntlon  which  extends  the  fed- 
^al  judi/'ial  pow(>r  to  controversies  between  a  State  or  the  ciri- 
ZBTi^  thereafj  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects,"  Marshall, 
however  J  in  his  opinion  went  on  to  say:  "A  serious  additional 
objection  exii^ts  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Is  the  matter  of 
tht  bill  the  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry  and  decision  ?  It 
iteks  to  restrain  a  State  from  the  forcible  exercise  of  legislative 
power  over  a  neighlwring  people  asserting  their  independence, 
their  right  to  which  the  State  denies-   On  several  of  the  matters 
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alleged  in  the  bill,  for  example  on  the  laws  making  it  criminal 
to  exercise  the  usual  powers  of  self-government  in  their  own 
country  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  this  court  cannot  interpose,  at 
least  in  the  form  in  which  those  matters  are  presented.  That 
part  of  the  bill  which  respects  the  land  occupied  by  the  Indians 
and  prays  the  aid  of  the  court  to  protect* their  possession  may 
be  more  doubtful.  The  mere  question  of  right  might  be  decided 
by  this  court  in  a  proper  case  with  proper  parties.  But  the  court 
is  asked  to  do  more  than  decide  on  the  title.  The  bill  requires 
ns  to  control  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and  to  restrain  the  exer- 
tion of  its  physical  force.  The  propriety  of  such  an  interposition 
by  the  court  may  well  be  questioned.  It  savors  too  much  of  the 
exercise  of  political  power  to  be  within  the  proper  province  of  the 
judicial  department.  But  the  opinion  on  the  point  respecting 
parties  makes  it  unnecessary  to  decide  this  question."  As  this  last 
sentence  shows,  all  of  Marshall's  opinion  what  has  'been  quoted 
was  purely  obiter,  but  was  later  relied  upon  by  the  court  in  Geor- 
gia V.  Stanton.* 

§  579.  Georgia  v.  Stanton. 

The  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  deciding  between  a 
justiciable  and  a  non-justiciable  question  is  well  illustrated  in 
this  latter  case. 

Here  a  bill  was  filed  invoking  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  restrain  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  General  of 
the  Army,  and  Major-General  Pope  from  putting  into  effect  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  1867,  providing  for  military  government  in 
the  State  of  Georgia**  The  bill  allied  that  the  intent  of  the  acts 
of  Congress  as  apparent  on  their  face  and  by  their  very  terms 
was  to  overthrow  the  existing  constitutional  government  of  the 

«5  Pet.  1;  8  L.  ed.  25. 

8  6  Wall.  50;  18  L.  ed.  721. 

4  In  Mi«sifl8ippd  v.  Johnson  (4  Wall.  475;  18  L.  ed.  437)  the  attempt  had 
been  made  to  restrain  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  execntincc 
the  reconstruction  acts,  but  the  bill  had  been  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
an  injunction  or  mandamus  would  not  lie  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation. 
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State  and  to  substitute  an  unconstitutional  one  therefor*  In 
declining  to  issue  the  orders  prajed  foFj  the  court  say: 

In  looking  into  it^  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
restrain  the  defendants,  w^ho  represent  the  executive  authority  of 
the  government  J  from  carrying  into  execution  certain  acts  of  Con- 
gress, inasmuch  as  sugh  execution  would  annul  and  totally  abolish 
the  existing  State  Government  of  Georgia,  and  establish  another 
and  different  one  in  its  place;  in  other  words,  would  overthrow 
and  destroy  the  corporate  existence  of  the  State^  by  depriving  it 
of  the  means  and  instrumentalities  whereby  its  existence  mighti 
and  othenvise  would,  be  maintained. 

*'  This  is  the  substance  of  the  complaint,  and  of  the  relief 
prayed  for.  The  bill,  it  is  true,  sets  out  in  detail  the  different  and 
substantial  changes  in  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  as  contemplated  in  these  acts  of  Congress; 
which,  it  is  charged,  if  carried  into  effect  by  the  defendants^  will 
work  this  destruction-  But,  they  are  grievances,  because  they 
necessarily  and  inevitably  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  State  as 
an  organized  political  body.  They  are  stated,  in  detail,  as  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  interposition  of  the  court  to  prevent  the 
speeilic  execution  of  them ;  and  the  resulting  threatened  mischiefs 
So  in  respect  to  the  prayers  of  the  biU.  The  first  is*  that  the  de- 
fendants may  be  enjoined  against  doing  or  permitting  any  act  or 
things  within  or  concerning  the  State,  which  is  or  may  be  directed, 
or  required  of  them,  by  or  under  the  two  acta  of  Congress  com- 
plained of;  and  the  remaining  four  prayers  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter, except  more  specific  as  to  the  particular  acts  threatened  to 
be  committed, 

^'  That  these  matters,  both  as  stated  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  and 
in  the  prayers  for  relief,  call  for  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon 
political  questions,  and  upon  rights,  not  of  person  or  property 
but  of  a  political  character,  will  hardly  be  denied.  For  the  rights, 
fo?  the  protection  of  which  onr  authority  is  invoked,  are  the  rights 
pi  sovereignty,  of  political  jurisdiction,  of  government,  of  corpo- 
rate existence  as  a  State,  with  all  its  constitutional  powers  and 
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privileges.  No  case  of  private  rights  or  private  property  in- 
fringed, or  in  danger  of  actual  or  threatened  infringemeBtj  13 
presented  by  the  bill,  in  a  judieial  form,  for  the  judgment  of  the 
court/'  ^ 

§  580.  Existence  and  Territorial  Extent  of  Sovereignty. 

The  existence  and  territorial  extent  of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State,  involving,  of  course,  the  question  as  to  the  de  jure  character 
of  a  government,  have  been  held  to  be  political  questions. 

In  Foster  v.  Neilson^  was  involved  the  determination  whether 
Spain  or  the  United  States  bad  sovereignty  over  a  given  district 
The  decision  as  to  this,  the  court  held,  was  a  purely  political  one 
to  be  made  by  the  executive,  and  without  judicial  power  of  re- 
vision* In  his  opinion  Marshall  dei'lares;  If  those  departments 
which  are  entrusted  with  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  nation, 
which  assert  and  maintain  its  interests  against  foreign  powers, 
have  unequivocally  asserted  its  rights  of  dominion  over  a  country 
of  which  it  is  in  posseasion,  and  which  it  claims  under  a  treaty; 
if  the  legislature  has  acted  on  the  construction  thus  asserted,  it 
is  not  in  its  own  courts  that  this  construction  is  to  be  denied.  A 
question  like  this  respecting  the  boundaries  of  nations  is,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  more  a  political  flian  a  legal  question^  and  in  its 
discussion,  the  courts  of  every  country  must  respect  the  pro* 
nounced  will  of  the  legislature/* 

6*'  It  13  true,"  the  opinion  continneaj  "  the  bi\U  in  setting  fortb  the  political 
Tighti  of  the  State,  and  of  its  people  to  be  protected,  among  other  matters, 
avera  that  Georgia  owm  certain  real  estate  and  buildinf^s  therein,  State 
Capitol  und  executive  mansion,  and  other  real  ami  persional  property;  and 
that  putUng  the  acta  of  Congress  into  execution,  and  destroying  the  State, 
would  deprive  it  of  the  poeseBsiojx  and  enjoyment  of  ita  property.  But  ;t  Is 
apparent  that  this  reference  to  property  and  Btateiriettt  concerning  iU  art 
only  by  way  of  showing  one  of  the  grievance  a  resmlting  from  the  threatefned 
dcatruction  of  the  State,  and  in  aggravation  of  it,  not  as  a  ffpedtic  ground 
of  relief.  This  matter  of  property  19  neither  stated  as  an  independent  ground, 
nor  is  it  noticed  at  nit  in  the  prayers  for  relief*  Indeed  the  ease,  nn  made  in 
the  bill,  would  have  stopped  far  short  of  the  relief  sought  by  the  State,  and 
its  main  purpose  and  design  given  up.  by  restraining  lUt  remedial  effect,  aim* 
ply  to  the  protection  of  the  title  and  posisession  of  its  property.  Such  relief 
TUTiuld  have  called  for  a  very  different  bill  from  the  one  before  us/' 

<2  Pet  253  5  7  L.  ed  415, 
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In  Ex  parte  Cooper  the  court  expressed  itself  boimd  by  tlie 
aetioa  of  the  poUtieal  departinents  claimiDg  jorisdictioii  to  aa 
extent  exceeding  fiftj*nine  miles  from  tie  shore  of  Alaska.  It 
was  iutimated,  however,  that  should  a  case  involving  private  rights 
arise,  but  bearing  \L\>on  a  point  piiblie  in  its  nature  which  had 
not  been  passed  upon  by  the  pi3ntical  departments,  the  court 
tvould  be  constrained  itself  to  decide  tlie  point 

The  political  departments  of  the  United  States  Government, 
that  is  to  say,  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  have  the 
final  and  conclusive  word  not  only  as  to  the  existence  of  American 
sovereign ty  over  a  given  district^  but  as  to  which  of  two  or  more 
eon  tending  foreign  States  has  jure  jurisdiction.  This  was  de^ 
elared  in  Williams  v.  SufTolk  Insurance  Co*  In  this  case  a 
vessel,  insured  generally  against  loss,  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  not  to  catch  seal  ofiF  the  Falkland  Islands* 
The  master  of  the  schooner  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  was  captured  and  condemned  by  the  authorities  of 
Buenos  Ayres*  Upon  suit  being  brought  for  the  insurance,  these 
facts  were  set  up  by  the  insurers.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
refused  to  consider  the  evidence  as  to  sovereignty,  but  held  itself 
concluded  by  the  action  of  the  political  departments  of  the  United 
States  Governmentj  saying ;  **  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  which  is  charged  witt 
the  foreign  relations^  shall  in  its  corresjwndence  with  a  foredgn 
nation  assume  a  fact  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  any  island 
or  country,  it  is  conclusive  on  the  judicial  department?  And  in 
this  view  it  is  not  material  to  inquire,  nor  is  it  the  province  of 
the  court  to  determine,  whether  the  executive  be  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
functions,  be  has  decided  the  question.  Ilaving  done  this  under 
the  responsibilities  which  belong  to  him,  it  is  obligatory  on  the 
people  and  government  of  the  Union.  If  this  were  not  the  rule 
cases  might  often  arise  in  which,  on  most  important  questions  of 
foreign  jurisdiction,  there  would  be  an  irreconcilable  difference 

T  143  U.      472  ■  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  453  j  36  L.  ed.  232. 
il3  Pet  415  J  10  L.  ed.  220. 
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between  the  executive  and  judicial  departments.  By  one  of  these 
departments,  a  foreign  island  or  country  might  be  considered  as 
at  peace  with  the  United  States  whilst  the  other  would  consider 
it  in  a  state  of  war.  No  well-regulated  government  has  ever  sanc- 
tioned a  principle  so  unwise,  and  so  destructive  of  national 
character." 

Again,  in  Jones  v.  United  States®  the  court  say:  "  Who  is  the 
sovereign  de  jure  or  de  facto  of  a  territory  is  not  a  judicial  but  a 
political  question,  the  determination  of  which  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  any  government  conclusively  binds 
the  judges  as  well  as  all  other  officers,  citizens  and  subjects,  of  the 
government.  All  courts  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  government 
whose  laws  they  administer,  or  of  its  recognition  or  denial  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  foreign  power,  as  appearing  from  the  public  acts 
of  the  legislature  and  executive,  although  those  acts  are  not 
formally  put  in  evidence,  nor  in  accord  with  the  pleadings.'* 

§  681.  War:  Belligerency:  Neutrality. 

From  the  cases  already  cited,  it  fallows  that  determinations  by 
the  political  departments  as  to  existence  of  a  status  of  inde- 
pendence, or  of  war,  or  of  belligerency,  are  not  reviewable  by  the 
courts. 

In  United  States  v.  Palmer^^  Marshall  declares:  "  Those  ques- 
tions which  respect  the  rights  of  a  part  of  a  foreign  empire  which 
asserts  or  is  contending  for  its  independence,  and  the  conduct 
which  must  be  observed  by  the  courts  of  the  Union  towards  the 
subjects  of  such  section  of  an  empire  who  may  be  brought  before 
the  tribunals  of  this  country  ...  are  generally  rather  political 
than  legal  in  their  character.  They  belong  more  properly  to  those 
who  can  declare  what  the  law  shall  be;  who  can  place  the  nation 
in  such  a  position  with  respect  to  foreign  powers  as  to  their  own 
judgment  shall  appear  wise,  to  whom  are  entrusted  all  its  foreign 
relations,  than  to  that  tribunal  whose  power  as  well  as  duty  is 

•  137  U.  S.  202;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  80;  34  L.  ed.  Wl. 
10  3  Wh.  610;  4  L.  ed.  471. 
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eonfined  to  the  application  of  the  rule  wliieh  the  legislature  may 
prescribe  for  iu  In  &uch  contests  a  nation  may  eng^age  itself  with 
tlie  one  party  or  the  other" — may  obs^n'e  at^lute  neatralitr  — 
or  may  make  a  limited  ree^^gnition  of  it*  The  proceedings  m  the 
court  mtijt  depend  ao  entirely  oa  the  cour&e  of  the  goi'ernment 
that  it  id  difficult  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  qti^tioBs  which  do 
not  refer  to  a  particular  nation.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that 
if  the  gavertitnetit  remains  neutral,  and  recognizes  the  existence 
of  a  civil  war,  its  coarts  cannot  consider  as  criminal  those  acts 
of  hostility  which  war  authorizes,  and  which  the  new  government 
may  direct  against  the  enemy-  To  decide  otherwise,  wonld  be  to 
detennine  that  the  war  prosecuted  by  one  of  the  parties  was  iin- 
lawful,  and  would  be  to  array  the  nation  to  which  the  court  be- 
longs against  that  party.  This  would  transcend  the  limits  pre- 
Bcritied  to  the  judicial  department."*" 

Of  course  the  courts  of  one  country  are  not  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  another  country  as  to  the  territorial  extent  of  juris- 
diction of  that  country,  or  indeed  as  to  any  question  of  interna- 
tional law  and  right*  In  Rose  Himely^^  the  court,  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  Marshall,  says:  "  Of  its  own  jurisdictionj 
,  80  far  as  depends  on  municipal  rules,  the  court  of  a  foreign  nation 
must  judge,  and  its  decisions  must  be  respected.  But  if  it  exer- 
cise a  jurisdiction  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations^  its 
sovereign  could  not  confer,  however  available  its  sentences  may 
be  w*ithin  the  dominions  of  the  prince  from  whom  tlie  authority 
is  derived  J  they  are  not  regarded  by  foreign  courts.  This  dis- 
tinction is  taken  upon  this  principle^  that  the  law  of  nations  is 
the  law  of  all  tribunals  in  the  society  of  nations,  and  is  supposed 

nin  ITie  Divinn  Paatora  (4  Wh.  52;  4  h.  ^!2)  Mariiiall  again  my%'. 
"The  dvemoii  at  the  last  t^mij  in  the  cAse  of  t^ie  Umteil  Stflt*«  v.  Palmer, 
eitobUfthes  tli^  prhiciple  that  th<?  government  of  tlie  Tnited  Htates,  haiiu^ 
recognized  the  esisteisce  of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her  cofcnies,  but 
remaining  neutral,  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  bounti  to  consider  as  lawful 
those  acti  which  vrnr  authori7.es,  and  which  the  new  governments  in  South 
America  may  direct  against  their  enemy/*  See  alao  The  Santissima.  Trinidad, 
7  Wi.  2«3;  5  L,  ed.  454.  and  Kennett  v,  ChanifaerB,  14  How.  38  j  14  L,  ed,  316, 

15  4  Cr.  m ;  2      ed.  008, 
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to  be  equally  understood  by  all.  Thus  the  sentence  of  a  court 
sitting  in  a  neutral  territory,  and  instituted  by  a  belligerent,  has 
been  declared  not  to  change  the  property  it  confessed  to  condemn ; 
and  thus  the  question  whether  a  prize  court  sitting  in  the  country 
of  the  captor  could  condemn  property  lying  in  a  neutral  .port,  has 
been  fully  examined,  and  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  such  case  was  admitted,  yet  no  doubt  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  of  the  propriety  of  examining  the  question,  and  decid- 
ing it  according  to  the  practice  of  the  nations." 

§  582.  Treaties. 

Whether  or  not  a  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  which 
the  United  States  may  have  entered  into  with  a  foreign  country 
has  been  sufficiently  ratified  by  that  country  is  for  the  political 
departments  of  our  government  to  determine,  as  is  also  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  a  treaty." 

§  583.  Diplomatic  Agents. 

Whether  or  not -a  given  person  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  ac- 
credited agent,  consular  or  diplomatic,  of  a  foreign  government, 
is,  also,  a  question  for  final  determination  by  the  political  depart- 
ment.^* 

13  In  Doe  V.  Braden  (16  How.  636;  14  L.  ed.  1090)  the  court  say:  "It  i« 
said,  however,  that  the  King  of  Spain  by  the  constitution  under  which  he 
was  then  acting  and  administering  the  governments^  had  not  the  power  to 
annul  it  by  treaty  or  otherwise;  that  if  the  power  existed  anywhere  in  the 
tSpanish  government  it  resided  in  the  Cortes;  and  that  it  does  not  appear,  in 
the  ratification,  that  it  was  annulled  by  that  body  or  by  its  authority  or 
consent.  But  these  are  political  questions  and  not  judicial.  They  belong 
exclusively  to  the  political  department  of  the  government.** 

In  Terlinden  v.  Ames  (184  U.  S.  270;  22  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  484;  46  L.  ed.  534) 
the  question  was  as  to  whether  a  treaty  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia  in  1852  was  still  in  existence,  although  by  the  entrance  of 
the  latter  country  into  the  German  Empire,  it  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
State.  The  court  held  that  the  political  departments  of  the  United  States 
had  continued  to  treat  the  treaty  as  subsisting  and  that  they  were  bound 
thereby,  saying:  "Without  considering  whether  extinguished  treaties  can  be 
renewed  by  tacit  consent  under  our  Constitution,  we  think  that  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  treaty  has  ever  been  terminated,  governmental  action  in 
respect  to  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  controlling  importance.'* 

uEx  parte  Baiz,  135  U.  S.  403;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  854;  34  L.  ed.  222. 
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§  5M.  Other  Political  Questions, 

The  extent  of  the  immumtj  from  judicial  control  of  matter  of 
intematioiial  concern  13  well  iil\istrated  in  the  case  of  Umted 
States  ex  rei*  Bojnton  v,  Elaine,^^  decided  in  in  whicJi  the 

general  doctrine  was  reviewed  and  afiimied  that  mandamus  will 
not  i^Qe  to  coDtrol  the  executive  department  with  reference  to 
claims  prodccuted  bj  it  agaimst  foreign  governments  in  behalf  of 
private  per^ns.  In  tliia  case  a  mandamus  was  sought  to  c<Hupel 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  pay  over  to  the  petitioner  certain 
gums  of  money  paid  to  the  United  States  by  ilexico  under  au 
award  made  in  his  favor  under  a  convention  that  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico-  The  Secretary  of 
State,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  President^  was  withhold- 
ing the  payment  to  the  petitioner  pending  an  investigation  of 
fraud.  The  court  held  that  the  matter  was  still  pending  before 
the  department,  that  the  principle  of  res  adjudicata  could  not 
be  invoked  against  the  United  States  by  the  individual  claimant^ 
and  that  the  judicial  department  could  not  intervene. 

In  Luther  v*  Borden*^  it  was  held  that  the  judiciary  was  not 
competent  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  political  departments  of 
the  National  Government  as  to  whit.*h  of  two  contesting  organiza- 
ti«ms  is  the  de  jure  government  of  a  State  of  the  Union*  A 
fortiori  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  competent  for  state  courts  to 
question  the  de  jure  character  of  the  government  from  which  they 
derived  their  standing  as  courts- 

In  Martin  v,  ilott*^  it  was  held  that  the  courts  could  not  ques- 
tion the  eorreetnesa  of  the  decision  of  the  President^  acting  under 
the  authority  of  a  law  enacted  February  28,  1795,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  calling  out  the  militia  to  repel  an  invasion  or  suppress 
an  insurrection. 

In  Keely  v,  Henkel^*  the  court  held  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  judiciary  to  mak^  any  declaration  as  to  the  length  of  time 

U,  S.  306;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  607;  35  L.  ed,  183. 
117  How,  li  12  L.  ed.  851. 
ni2  Wh.  19;  0  L.  ed,  537, 

W  180  U.      109;  21  Sup-  Ct  Rep.  302;  45  L.  ed.  448. 
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Cuba  should  be  occupied  and  controlled  by  tbe  military  forces  of 
the  United  States,  "  it  being,"  said  the  court,  "  the  function  of 
the  political  branch  of  the  government  to  determine  when  such 
occupation  and  control  shall  cease,  and,  therefore,  when  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  withdrawn  from  Cuba," 

In  United  States  v.  HoUiday^®  the  existence  of  tribal  relations 
among  Indians  was  declared  to  be  a  matter  for  political  deter- 
mination* 

§  585.  Suits  Between  die  States. 

Though  questions  of  the  extent  of  political  jurisdiction  are,  as 
has  been  seen,  essentially  political  in  character,  they  are  as  between 
the  indi\'idual  States  of  the  Union  justiciable  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  express  provisiim  of  the  Con- 
stitution giving  to  that  court  original  jurisdiction  over  ^  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States."  This  precise  question  is 
more  particularly  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  dealing  with  suits 
between  States.^ 

§  586.  Courts  Will  Exercise  Jiuisdiction  when  Private  Rights 
are  Involved. 

In  all  these  cases  the  courts  have  held  themselves  bound  by  the 
positions  assumed  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 
When,  however,  private  justiciable  rights  are  involved  in  a  suit, 
the  court  has  indicated  that  it  will  not  refuse  to  assume  jurisdic- 
tion even  though  questions  of  extreme  political  importance  are 
also  necessarily  involved. 

Thus,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  another  chapter,  treaties  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  not  only  bind  the  United  States  inter- 
nationally, but  create  municipal  law  for  individuals  so  far  as  their 
personal  rights  and  property  are  concerned.  Thus  a  treaty  having 
been  ent^ed  into  the  courts  will  follow  its  terms  eveiLJEhen,  by 
doing  so,  it  has  to  go  counter  to  the  position  previously  assumed 

i»3  WaU.  407;  18  L.  ed.  182. 
20  Chap.  LIII. 
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bj  the  executive  department^  or,  indeed,  contended  for  by  tb© 
government  in  the  case  at  bar. 

In  parte  Cooper^^  the  court,  after  asserting  the  principle 
that  it  would  not  pass  upon  a  matter  purely  political  in  character, 
are  careful  to  say : 

We  are  not  to  be  understood,  however,  as  underrating  the 
weight  of  the  argument  that  in  a  case  involving  private  rights, 
the  court  may  be  obliged,  if  those  rights  are  dependent  upon  the 
construction  of  acts  of  Congress  or  of  a  treaty,  and  the  case  turns 
upon  a  question,  public  in  its  nature,  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  the  political  departments  in  the  form  of  a  law  specific- 
ally settling  it,  or  authorizing  the  executive  to  do  so,  to  render 
judgment,  since  we  have  no  more  right  to  decline  the  Jurisdictioii 
which  is  given  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given," 

In  the  year  following  that  in  which  this  case  was  decided,  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  convention  with  Great  Britain  pro- 
viding  for  an  arbitration  of  the  political  question  (the  extent  of 
territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the  Behring  Sea) 
involved  in  the  Cooper  case.  An  award  was  made  under  this 
convention,  and  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  to  it  full  effect. 
Later  a  case  again  coniing  before  a  federal  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, that  tribunal  held  itself  conclusively  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  convention  in  opposition  to  the  position  of  the  political  de- 
partment at  the  time  of  the  Cooper  case.  The  opinion  declares: 
This  question  has  been  settled  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrators, 
and  this  settlement  must  be  accepted  *  as  final/  It  follows  there- 
from that  the  words  '  in  the  waters  thereof,'  as  used  in  sectioa 
1956,  and  the  words  '  dominion  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters 
of  Behring  Sea,'  in  the  amendment  thereto,  must  be  construed  to 
mean  the  waters  within  three  miles  from  the  shore  of  Alaska* 
In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  this  court  does  not  decide  the  ques- 
tion adversely  to  the  political  department  of  the  government  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  has  been  decided  by  the  iSupreme  Court, 
that,  in  pending  controversies,  doubtful  questions  which  are  un- 
decided must  be  met  by  the  political  department  of  the  govem- 

«  U3  U.  a  472;  12  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  453;  36  L,  ed.  232. 
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ment.  '  They  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  judicial  cognizance,'  and 
'  if  a  wrong  has  been  done,  the  power  of  redress  is  with  Congress, 
not  with  the  judiciary.'  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.  616; 
20  L.  ed.  227.  But  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  pending  case 
left  undetermined  for  the  political  department  to  decide.  It  has 
been  settled.  The  award  is  to  be  construed  as  a  treaty  which  has 
become  final.  A  treaty  when  accepted  and  agreed  to  becomes  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  courts  is  to  construe 
and  give  effect  to  the  latest  expression  of  the  sovereign  will ;  hence 
it  follows  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  contention  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  In  re  Cooper  was  decided,  it  has  receded 
therefrom  since  the  award  was  rendered,  by  an  agreement  to 
accept  the  same  *  as  a  full,  complete  and  final  settlement  of  all 
questions  referred  to  by  the  arbitrators,'  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  the  government  since  the  rendition  of  the  award  has 
passed  '  an  act  to  give  effect  to  the  award  rendered  by  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration.' "  ^ 

Commenting  on  this  case.  Judge  Baldwin  observes :  "  It  will 
be  noted  that  "this  result  was  reached  in  a  suit  by  the  United 
States  in  one  of  their  own  courts,  in  which  the  claim  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  one  of  territorial  boundary,  and  yet  that  court  over- 
ruled the  claim  and  threw  out  the  suit  on  the  strength  of  an  award 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  treaty  was  the 
law.  This  law  provided  for  the  award  and  made  it,  whichever 
view  should  be  adopted,  final.  It  was  therefore  for  the  court  to 
accept  it  as  final,  even  against  the  resistance  of  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  do  justice  accordingly."  ^ 

§  587.  Courts  Will  Not  Perform  Administrative  Functions. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  courts  themselves  decline 
to  assume  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  matters  of  a  political 
character.  So  also,  they  have  held  that  it  is  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  impose  upon  them  the  performance 
of  d^iities  essentially  administrative  in  nature.    The  instances  in 


22  The  La  Ninfa,  75  Fed.  Rep.  613. 

23  The  American  Judiciary^  p.  41. 


^fi^  f^>A^^  (*f>nrtA  iMW^e  r^ued  to  pcrfbrai  adminia- 

ff'^rff*,  f!fn^)ATiHi       f*/MrmfiprM  in  a  later  (t\ia;gxer,^   So  also,  it 
^imf  flM^M^  ^w»rt<^  iiiuiii|(  as  etfoity  cxibaiials  maj 
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THE  LAW  ADMINISTERED  BY  FEDERALr  COURTS. 

§  588.  Federal  Courts  and  International  Law. 

Thus  far  in  our  consideration  of  the  federal  courts  we  have 
been  concerned  with  their  organization  and  fields  of  jurisdiction. 
We  turn  now  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  law  which  they  administer. 

When  exercising  jurisdiction  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  litigated,  which  subjects  have  been  placed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion within  the  legislative  control  of  Congress,  the  federal  courts, 
of  course,  administer  the  federal  statutes  and  the  Constitution  so 
far  as  it  is  self-executory.  In  one  case  at  least,  in  maritime  and 
admiralty  matters,  the  grant  by  the  Constitution  of  judicial  power 
has  been  construed  to  carry  with  it  a  grant  of  legislative  power 
to  provide  the  law  to  be  applied.^  Where  the  federal  courts  ob- 
tain jurisdiction  wholly  because  of  the  character  of  the  parties, 
the  federal  courts,  generally  speaking,  apply  the  state  or  other 
law  which  would  apply  were  the  suits  brought  in  the  state  courts. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  in  a  measure  been  already  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  and  will  be  further  considered  in  the  next  following 
section.  In  the  present  section  will  be  considered  the  force  and 
applicability  of  principles  of  international  law  in  the  federal 
courts. 

In  so  far  as  applicable,  American  courts  apply  established 
doctrines  of  international  law.  Not,  however,  in  the  sense  that 
they  apply  a  body  of  law  which  has  not  been  derived  from  and 
based  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  the  American  State,  but  upon 
the  theory  that  this  body  of  rules  is  first  impliedly  adopted  by 
the  State  and  thus  made  a  portion  of  its  own  municipal  law.  Rest- 
ing thus  upon  the  implied  assent  and  adoption  of  the  United 
States,  these  principles  of  international  law  are  subject  to  express 


1  See  Section  646. 
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inotlification  bj  statute.  In  the  very  earlj  case  of  The  Ciiarming 
Eetgj,^  decided  in  1804^  it  aeems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  prin- 
ciple not  needing  argument  that  the  court  would  be  bound  bv  an 
act  of  Congress  providing  a  rule  different  from  that  laid  down 
by  international  law,  the  only  obaervatioE  made  being  that  an 
act  of  Congress  oiight  never  to  be  construed  to  violate  the  law  of 
nations  if  any  other  possible  construction  remains."  In  The 
Nereide^  Marshall  again  declares:  Till  an  act  [of  Congress] 
be  pa&sedj  the  court  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land," 

In  Hilton  t.  Guyot*  the  court  aay;  International  law  in  its 
widest  and  most  eomprehensive  sense- — ^ including  not  only  ques- 
tions  of  right  between  nations,  governed  by  what  has  been  appro- 
priately called  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  questions  arising  under 
what  is  usually  called  private  international  law,  or  the  conflict  of 
laws,  and  concerning  the  rights  of  persons  within  the  territory 
and  dominion  of  one  nation,  by  reason  of  actSj  private  or  public, 
done  within  the  dominion  of  another  nation  —  is  part  of  our  law, 
and  must  be  ascertained  and  administered  by  the  courts  of  justice^ 
as  often  as  such  questions  are  presented  in  litigation  between 
man  and  man,  duly  submitted  to  their  determination. 

The  most  certain  guide  no  doubt  for  the  decisions  of  such 
questions  is  a  treaty  or  a  statute  of  this  country.  But  when,  as 
is  the  caBe  here,  there  is  no  written  law  upon  the  subject,  the  duty 
still  resta  upon  the  judicial  tribunals  of  ascertaining  and  declar* 
ing  what  the  law  is  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  determine  the  rights  of  parties  to  auita  regularly  brought 
before  them.  In  doing  this,  the  courts  must  obtain  such  aid  as 
they  can  from  judicial  decisions,  from  the  works  of  jurists  and 
commentators,  and  from  the  acts  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,"  ^ 

a  2  Cr,  04 ;  2  L.  ed.  2m. 
aft  Ct.  388?  3  L,  ed.  769. 

4  1&9  U.      113;  U  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  130!  40      ed,  96. 

B  Citing  Fremont      United  Stat-es*  17  How.  542;  15  L,  ed,  241;  SeArs  v. 
The  Scotia,  14  Wftlh  170;  20  L.  ed,  822;  Respublica     De  Longcbampi,  I  DalL 
I  L.  ed  50;  Moultrie  v.  Hunt,  23  N,  Y.  394,  3D6. 
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In  the  case  of  The  Lottawatitxaj  sub  nomine  Rodd  v.  Heart  ,^  is 
set  out  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  the  extent  to  which^  and 
the  manner  in  which,  any  body  of  law  not  originally  miinicipalj 
may,  hy  adoption,  become  such.  That  case  had  reference  to  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  general  principles  of  mari- 
time laWj  but,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  argument j  the  principle  is 
the  same  with  reference  to  international  law.  Justice  Bradley, 
speaking  for  the  court,  said : 

"  The  ground  on  which  we  are  asked  to  overrule  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  The  General  Smith  is,  that  by  the  general  maritime 
laWj  those  who  furnish  necessary  materials,  repairs  and  supplies 
to  a  vessel,  have  a  lien  on  such  a  vessel  therefor,  as  well  when 
furnished  in  her  home  port  as  when  furnished  in  a  foreign  port, 
and  that  the  courts  of  admiralty  are  bound  to  give,  effect  to  that 
lien. 

The  proposition  affixms  that  the  general  maritime  law  governs 
this  case,  and  is  binding  on  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 

"  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  the  general  maritime 
law  is  only  so  far  operative  as  law  in  aaiy  country  as  it  is  adopted 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  that  country.  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
international  law  or  the  laws  of  war,  which  have  the  effect  of  law 
in  no  country  further  than  they  are  accepted  and  received  as  such ; 
or^  like  the  case  of  the  civil  law,  which  forms  the  basis  of  most 
European  lawsj  but  which  has  the  force  of  law  in  each  State  only 
80  far  as  it  is  adopted  therein,  and  with  such  modifications  as  are 
deemed  expedient  The  adoption  of  the  common  law  by  the  sev- 
eral States  of  this  Union  also  presents  an  analogous  case.  It  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  State  laws  ;  but  is  modified  as  each  sees  fit. 
Perhaps  the  maritime  law  is  more  uniformly  followed  by  com- 
mercial nations  than  the  civil  and  common  law  by  those  who  use 
them.  But,  like  those  laws,  however  fixed,  definite  and  beneficial 
the  theoretical  code  of  maritime  law  may  be,  it  can  have  only  so 
far  the  effect  of  law  in  any  country  as  it  is  permitted  to  have. 
But  the  actual  maritime  law  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  fixed 
and  definite  form  as  to  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  embraced 


«  21  Wall.  553  i  22  L.  ed.  654. 
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it.  And  without  such  voluntary  adoption  it  would  not  be  law. 
And  thus  it  happens,  that,  from  the  general  practice  of  com- 
mercial nations  in  making  the  same  general  law  the  basis  and 
groundwork  of  their  respective  maritime  systems,  the  great  mass 
of  maritime  law  which  is  thus  received  by  these  nations  in  com- 
mon, comes  to  be  the  common  maritime  law  of  the  world." 

An  interesting  case  with  reference  to  the  municipal  force  of 
international  usages  is  The  Paquete  Habana.^ 

This  case  involved  the  question  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a 
municipal  law  so  providing,  the  principle  that  fishing  smacks 
belonging  to  an  enemy  are  not  subject  to  seizure  in  time  of  war, 
had  become  so  well  recognized  in  international  law  as  to  warrant 
the  court  in  declaring  illegal  a  capture  made  by  the  United  States 
naval  forces.  In  its  opinion  the  court  say :  "  International  law 
is  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  ascertained  and  administered  by 
the  courts  of  justice  of  appropriate  jurisdiction,  as  often  as  ques- 
tions of  right  depending  upon  it  are  duly  presented  for  their 
determination.  For  this  purpose,  where  there  is  no  treat}",  and 
no  controlling  executive  or  legislative  act  or  judicial  decision, 
resort  must  be  had  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  nations ; 
and,  as  evidence  of  these,  to  the  works  of  jurists  and  com- 
mentators, who  by  years  of  labor,  research,  and  experience,  have 
made  themselves  peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  Such  works  are  resorted  to  by  judicial  tribu- 
nals, not  for  the  speculations  of  their  authors  concerning  what  the 
law  ought  to  be,  but  for  trustworthy  evidence  of  what  the  law 
really  is.'' 

After  an  exhaustive  examination  of  precedents,  and  of  views  of 
commentators,  the  court  say :  "  This  rule  of  international  law  is 
one  which  prize  courts  administering  the  law  of  nations  are  bound 
to  take  judicial  notice  of,  and  to  give  effect  to,  in  the  absence  of 
any  treaty  or  other  public  act  of  their  own  government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter."  • 

7 175  U.  S.  677;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  290;  44  Ix.  ed.  380. 

«  In  a  dissenting  opinion  by  the  Chief  Justice, 'Justices  Harlan  and  Mc- 
Kenna  concurring,  the  argument  is  not  so  much  a  denial  that  the  exemption  of 
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is,  they  may,  if  not  already  known  to  the  court,  be  ascertained  by 
the  court  by  its  own  study  of  the  proper  sources  of  information.* 

§  589.  Federal  Criminal  Law. 

There  is  no  common,  non-statutory,  federal  criminal  law.  The 
federal  courts  have  no  criminal  jurisdiction  save  that  given  them 
by  statute  of  Congress ;  and  no  act  is  recognized  as  a  crime  against 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  except  such  as  has  been  declared 
such  by  act  of  Congress;  and  Congress  has  of  course  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  define  as  a  crime  and  affix  a  penalty  to  the  com- 
mission thereof,  except  as  to  subjects  or  in  places  which 
the  Constitution  places  under  federal  control,  or  as  a  means  of 
compelling  obedience  to  the  laws  which  Congress  is  constitution- 
ally empowered  to  enact. 

But  though  the  federal  courts  have  no  common-law  federal 
jurisdiction,  and  though  there  is  no  comirion,  non-statutory  crimi- 
nal law  for  them  to  administer,  they  may,  and  indeed  have  been 
authorized  by  statute  to  adopt  common-law  remedies  and  punish- 
ments where  Congress  has  not  otherwise  provided.  Thus  section 
722  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads: 

"  The  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  conferred  on 
the  district  and  circuit  courts  by  the  provisions  of  this  Title  and 
of  Title  "  Civil  Eights  "  and  of  the  Title  "  Crimes,"  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights 
and  for  their  vindication,  shall  be  exercised  and  enforced  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  such  laws 
are  suitable  to  carry  the  same  into  effect ;  but  in  all  cases  wht-re 
they  are  not  adapted  to  the  object,  or  are  deficient  in  the  provi- 
sions necessary  to  furnish  suitable  remedies  and  punish  offenses 
against  law,  the  common  law,  as  modified  and  changed  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  State  wherein  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  such  civil  or  criminal  cause  is  held,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  extended  to  govern  the  said  courts  in  the 


»  The  Scctia,  14  Wall.  170;  20  L.  ed.  822. 
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trial  ai]d  cJisposition  of  flie  eausej  and^  if  it  is  of  a  criminal  nature, 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  the  partj  found  guilty/* 

In  Tennessee  v.  Davisj^^  a  case  removed  from  the  state  into  the 
federal  court  under  section  643  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  it  was 
argiied  that  no  mode  of  procedure  in  trial  of  the  criminal  offense 
charged  had  been  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress-  The  court,  how- 
evBTy  said :  "  While  it  is  true  there  is  neither  in  section  64-3  nor 
in  the  act  of  which  it  is  a  re-eimctment,  any  mode  of  procedure 
in  the  trial  of  a  removed  case  prescribed,  except  that  it  is  ordered^ 
the  cause  when  removed  shall  proceed  as  a  cause  originally  com- 
menced  in  that  court,  yet  the  mode  of  trial  is  sufBciently  obvious. 
The  circuit  conrta  of  the  United  States  have  all  the  appliances 
which  are  needed  for  the  trial  of  any  criminal  case-  They  adopt 
and  apply  the  laws  of  the  State  in  civil  cases,  and  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  administering  the  State's  criminal  law.  They 
are  not  foreign  courts*  The  Constitution  has  made  them  courts 
within  the  States  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  States  in  certain 
cases;  and  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  Jurisdiction  a&signed 
to  them,  their  general  powers  are  adequate  to  the  trial  of  any 
case," 

§  590.  Federal  Courts  and  the  Construction  of  State  Laws. 

By  the  Constitution  the  federal  courts  are  given  Jurisdietioc 
of  all  suits  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  graJits  of 
different  States,  and  behveen  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  this  grant  of  jurisdiction  the  determining  factor  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  matter  litigated  or  the  law  involved,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties  to  the  suits,  Xo  question  of  federal  concern^ 
and  no  construction  of  a  federal  law  or  constitutional  provision 
may  he  involved.  The  subjects  to  be  determined  may,  and, 
indeed^  usuallyi  in  this  class  of  cases,  depend  wholly  upon  the 


18  100  U.  S.  257;  25  L.  ed.  048. 
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interpretation  and  application  of  the  laws  of  one  or  more  of  the 
States,  The  object  in  giving  this  jurisdiction  to  the  federal 
courts  is  thus  not  the  protection  of  federal  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities,  but  the  provision  of  tribunals  presumably  more  im- 
partial than  would  be  state  tribunals  when  called  upon  to  adjudi- 
cate between  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  sitting  and 
citizens  of  other  States.  This  purpose  is  stated  by  Hamilton  in 
Jfo.  LXXX  of  The  Federalist.  With  reference  to  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  providing  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States,''  he  writes:  "And  if  it  be  a  just  principle,  that 
every  government  ought  to  possess  the  means  of  executing  its  own 
provisions,  by  its  own  authority,  it  will  follow,  that  in  order  to 
the  inviolable  maintenance  of  that  equality  of  privileges  and 
immunities,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  Union  will  be  entitled, 
the  national  judiciary  ought  to  preside  in  all  cases,  in  which  one 
State  or  its  citizens  are  opposed  to  another  State  or  its  citizens. 
To  secure  the  full  effect  of  so  fundamental  a  provision  against 
all  evasion  and  subterfuge,  it  is  necessary  that  its  construction 
should  be  committed  to  that  tribunal,  which,  having  no  local 
attachments,  will  be  likely  to  be  impartial,  between  the  different 
States  and  their  citizens,  and  which,  owing  its  official  existence  to 
the  Union,  will  never  be  likely  to  feel  any  bias  inauspicious  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded." 

That  this  composition  of  Hamilton's  correctly  exhibits  the  aim 
sought  by  this  provision  is  also  shown  by  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
stitutional and  State  ratifying  Conventions.'^ 

In  short,  the  theory  is  that  the  federal  courts  when  thus  called 
upon  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
to  construe  and  apply  state  law,  are  to  consider  themselves  as 
ad  hoc  agents  of  the  State,  and,  therefore,  under  an  obligation  to 
apply  that  law  as  they  find  it.  This  obligation  was  recognized 
in  the  34th  section  of  the  original  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
now  section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that: 
"  The  laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where  the  Constitution, 

11  See,  for  example,  EllioVa  Debates,  III,  633,  557,  666. 
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treaties,  or  statutes  of  the  TJnitect  States  shall  otherwise  require 
or  provide,  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at 
common  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where 
they  applj,"  This  provision  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  .pres- 
ent day^  and  constitutes  section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


I 


I 


g  69L  Force  of  Sutc  Interpretations, 

What  the  proper  construction  of  the  state  law  is,  which  they 
are  to  apply,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeat- 
edly declared  is,  subject  to  the  exceptions  hereinafter  to  be  de- 
scribed, to  be  determined  by  the  interpretation  that  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  State  that  has  enacted  it.  In  Eimendorf  v* 
Tyler^^  Marshall  says:  The  judicial  department  of  every  gov- 
ernment, where  such  department  exists,  is  the  appropriate  organ 
for  construing  the  legislative  acts  of  that  government. 
On  this  principle  the  construction  given  by  this  court  to  the  Con- 
etitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  received  by  all  as  the 
true  construction;  and  on  the  same  principle  the  construction 
given  by  the  courts  of  the  several  States  to  the  legislative  acts 
of  those  States  is  received  as  true,  unless  they  come  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  J  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States/' 
Again,  in  Shelby  County  v.  Guy^^^  the  Supreme  Court  declare: 
"  Nor  is  it  questionable  that  a  fixed  and  received  construction  of 
their  respective  statute  laws  in  their  own  courts  make-s,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  the  country,  however  we  may  doubt 
the  propriety  of  that  constructioup  It  is  obvious  that  this  admis- 
sion may  at  times  involve  ns  in  seeming  inconsistencies,  as  when 
States  have  adopted  the  same  statutes  and  their  courts  differ  in 
their  construction.  Yet  that  course  is  necessarily  indicated  by 
the  duty  laid  on  us  to  administer,  as  between  certain  individuals, 
the  laws  of  their  respective  States  according  to  the  best  lights 
we  possess  of  what  those  laws  are*" 

mo  Wh.  152  ;  6  L.  ed.  289. 
1*  11  WTi.  mi ;  e  L.  ed.  495* 
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Again,  in  Polk'a  Lessee  v.  WenclelP*  the  court  say:  "  The  sole 
object  for  which  jurisdiction  of  cases  between  citizens  of  different 
States  is  vested  in  courts  of  the  United  States j  is  to  secure  to  all 
the  adiniDistration  of  justice  upon  the  Eame  principlea  on  which 
it  is  administered  between  citizens  of  the  same  State.  Hence, 
this  court  has  never  hesitated  to  conform  to  the  settled  doctrines 
of  the  States  on  landed  propertjj  where  they  are  fixed,  and  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained;  nor  would  it  ever  be  led  to  deviate 
from  them  in  any  case  that  bore  the  aerablance  of  impartial 
justice.'' 

i<5  VVh.  293;  5  L,  ed. 

15  In  Duncaji  U.  S,  440  j  H  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  573;  35  L.  ed,  Zm  th^ 
coiitenti«n  was  misc<i  that  a  c^^rtatn  law  appeflring  upon  the  Sftatute  books 
had  nni  hem  constitutionally  passpd  atid  was,  tborefore,  not  valid.  As  to  this 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State*  said  r  "It  ift  uiiTie<?^ssary  to  enta 
upon  an  ej;amjnation  of  tlie  rulings  in  the  difTerent  States  upon  the  question 
whether  a  statute  dulj''  authenticated,  approved  and  enrolled  can  bo  inii>«*ached 
by  resort  to  the  joumala  of  the  legislature  or  other  evidence  for  the  purpoee 
of  estiibli&hing  that  it  was  not  passed  rn  the  manai-r  prescribed  by  the  i^tate 
Constitution.  The  decisions  are  numeronst  atid  the  results  reached  fail  of 
unifonuity*  The  courts  of  the  United  States  necessarily  adopt  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  state  courts  on  the  subject."  Citing  South  Ottawa  v,  Perkins,  M 
S.  260;  24  L.  ed.  154;  Post  v.  Supervisors,  im  V.  S.  607;  2ft  L.  ed.  1204; 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Georgia,  OS  U.  S.  35fl;  25  L.  ed.  IS5. 

In  Daly  v,  James  (8  Wh.  495;  B  L.  ed,  670}  Justice  Johneon  in  a  dissent* 
ing  opinion  says:  "  Upon  the  question  so  aolemnly  pressed  upon  this  court 
in  the  argument  how  far  the  decision  of  the  court  of  Pemjaylvania  ought  to 
have  been  considered  as  obligatory  in  this  court,  I  would  be  understood  as 
entertaining  the  following  views:  As  precedents  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
Bpect  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  will  always  be  considered;  and  in  att 
cases  of  local  law  we  acknowledge  an  established  and  uniform  cours4^  of  deci- 
sions of  the  state  courts  in  the  respective  States  as  the  law  of  this  court; 
that  is  to  say,  that  such  deci»iont  will  be  as  o>bligatory  upon  this  court  as 
they  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  their  own  ©ourta." 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Field  in  B.  k  O,  R,  R.  Co^  v.  Baugh  (14d 
V.  B.  308;  13  Sup.  Ct  Kep.  914;  37  ed.  772)  dechirea:  *'Th&  theory 
upon  which  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  take  jurisdiction  within 
the  several  St«.tea  is,  when  a  right  is  not  claimed  under  the  Cotistitution» 
law,  or  treaties  of  the  l-nited  State©,  that  they  are  bound  to  enforce  as 
between  the  parties  the  law  of  the  State,  It  was  never  supposed  that 
upon  matters  arising  withiri  the  State  any  law  other  than  that  of  the 
State  would  be  enforced,  or  that  any  attempt  would  be  made  to  eTiforce  any 
Other  law.   It  was  never  supposed  that  tha  law  of  the  State  would  be  enforced 
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§  592.  Rule  not  One  of  Constitutional  Hecessity:  Exceptions. 

From  the  quotations  which  have  been  made,  the  general  rule 
governiug  the  construction  of  state  law  by  the  federal  courts  is 
eufficieutly  clear.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  esoeptiom  which 
have  been  made  to  its  application- 
First  of  all  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  itself  would  appear 
to  be  one  not  so  much  of  imperative  constitutional  necessity^  as 
of  comity  adopted  by  the  federal  courts  from  a  proper  sense  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  States  whose  law  they  are  supposed  to 
administerj  and  that,  therefore,  the  provision  of  section  721  of 
the  KeviseJ  Statutes  states  a  purely  statutory  and  not  a  conatitu- 
tional  requirement, 

§  Equity. 

Even  this  statutory  requirement,  it  is  to  he  observed,  is  a 
limited  one,  its  application  being  limited  to  trials  at  common  law, 
the  entire  field  of  equity  procedure  thus  being  omitted  from  its 
control/* 

In  the  comparatively  early  case  of  Boyle  v,  Zacharie*^  the  Su- 
preme  Court  said :  .  .  ,  "  The  acta  of  Maryland  regulating 
the  proceedings  on  injunctions^  and  other  chancery  proceedings, 
and  giving  certain  effects  to  them  in  courts  of  law,  are  of  no  force 
in  relation  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States* 

ditTerently  by  the  f(?Ueral  courts  sitting  in  the  State  and  the  «tate  (sourts; 
that  there  would  be  one  law  when  a  Buit^r  went  into  the  st&t«  eourtst  and 
a  no  til  er  Jaw  wb*n  the  suitor  w^int  into  iha  federal  courts,  in  relation  to  a 
cuuse  of  action  arising  within  the  State, —  a  result  which  must  ii«cG6BarHy 
follow  if  the  law  of  the  State  can  be  disregarded  upon  anv  vle^  which  the 
federal  judges  may  take  of  what  the  law  of  the  8tato  ought  to  be  mtber  tlma 
what  it  ia/* 

The  whole  question  of  the  binding  force  upon  the  federal  courts  of  state 
JawB  as  interpreted  by  the  state  courts  is  considered  m  the  l>red  Soott  ease 
(Scott  V.  Sandford,  19  How,  393  j  15  L.  ed.  fiOl ),  a  majority  of  the  emni  a^ee- 
mg  that  the  court  waa  bound  by  tho  last  deciaion  of  the  MiBaouri  ix>art  as  to 
the  effect  of  Scott's  temporary  residence  in  a  free  Stat^» 

2fiBy  an  act  of  May  8^  1702,  it  was  provided,  that  the  procedure  in  etfuity 
cases  in  the  federal  courta  should  be  according  to  the  peculiar  principles, 
TUles,  and  uaag^  of  equity  aa  distinguished  from  common  law  courta* 

"6  Pet  635;  8  L,  ed.  52T* 
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"  The  chancery  jurisdiotion  given  by  the  Constitution  an.d  laws 
of  the  United  States  is  the  sauie  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  the  rule  of  decision  is  the  same  in  all.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  jurisdiction  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  are  not  governed 
by  the  State  practice;  but  the  act  of  Congress  of  1792  (ch.  36) 
has  provided  that  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  equity  suits  shall 
be  according  to  the  principles,  rules  and  usages  which  belong  to 
courts  of  equity,  as  contradistinguished  from  courts  of  law.  And 
the  settled  doctrine  of  this  court  is,  that  the  remedies  in  equity 
are  to  be  administered,  not  according  to  the  state  practice  but 
according  to  the  practice  of  courts  of  equity  in  the  parent  country, 
as  contradistinguished  from  courts  of  law,  subject  of  course  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  such  alterations  and 
rules  as  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  delegated  by  those  acts,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe."  *® 

18  cy.  RusseU  V.  Southard,  12  How.  139;  13  L.  ed.  927;  Bein  v.  Heath,  13 
How.  168;  13  L.  ed.  939;  Payne  v.  Hook,  7  Wall.  425;  19  L.  ed.  260;  Robin- 
son V.  Campbell,  3  Wh.  212;  4  L.  ed.  372;  U.  8.  v.  Howland,  4  Wh.  108;  4 
L.  ed.  526;  MoConihay  v.  Wright,  121  U.  S.  201;  7  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  940  ;  30  L. 
ed.  932;  Neves  v.  Scott,  13  How.  2G8;  14  L.  ed.  140. 

In  Sieves  v.  Scott  (13  How.  268;  14  L.  ed.  140)  the  court  say:  "When- 
ever a  case  in  equity  m&y  arise  and  be  determined  under  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  the  «ame  principles  of  equity  must  be  applied 
to  it,  and  it  is  for  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  this  court  in  the 
last  resort,  to  decide  what  those  principles  are,  and  to  apply  such  of  them  to 
each  particular  case,  as  thoy  may  find  justly  applicable  thereto.  These  prin- 
ciples may  take  part  of  the  law  of  a  State,  or  they  may  have  been  modified 
by  its  legislation,  or  usages,  or  they  may  never  have  existed  in  its  jurispru- 
dence. Instances  of  each  kind  may  no^v  be  found  in  the  several  States.  But 
in  all  the  States,  the  equity  law,  recognized  by  the  Constitution  and  by  Acta 
of  Congress,  and  modified  by  the  latter,  is  administered  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  appeal  by  this  court." 

In  Payne  v.  Hook  (7  Wall.  42^;  19  L.  ed.  260)  the  court,  with  reference  to 
the  argument  that  inasmuch  as  under  the  law  of  the  State  a  chancery  court 
had  not  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  the  federal  court  sitting  as  auch  had 
not,  said:  "  If  legal  remedies  are  sometimes  modified  in  the  federal  courts  to 
suit  the  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  the  practice  of  their  courts,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  equitable.  The  equity  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  federal 
courts  is  the  same  that  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  possesses;  is 
subject  to  neither  limitation  nor  restraint  by  state  legislation,  and  is  uniform 
throughout  the  different  States  of  the  Union." 
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eiiee  to  tbe  federal  legislative  authoritj  over  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence to  be  followed  in  tho  federal  courts,  it  is  declared  in  Potter 
V,  National  Bank:^  "  It  is  quite  true  that  the  34th  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Aei  of  17S9 — ^  preserved  taiidem  verbUj  in  section 
721  of  the  present  revision  of  the  statutes  —  has  been  construed 
as  requiring  the  federal  courts,  in  all  civil  cases  at  common  law, 
not  within  the  exceptions  named,  to  oliearve,  as  rules  of  decision, 
the  rules  of  evidence  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
such  courts  respectively  sit.  But  that  section  of  tbe  Act  of  1789, 
as  does  section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  expressly  excepts 
from  its  operations  cases  '  Where  the  Constitution,  treaties  or 
statutes  of  the  United  States  otherwise  provide.^  We  have  seen 
that  the  existing  statutes  of  the  United  States  do  *  otherwise  pro- 
vide/ in  that  thej  forbid  the  exclusion  of  a  witness  upon  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  party  to  or  interested  in  the  issue,  in  any 
civil  action  whatever  pending  in  a  federal  court,  except  in  a  eer^ 
tain  class  of  actions,  which  do  not  embrace  the  one  now  before 
us,  *  In  all  other  respects,'  that  is,  in  all  cases  not  provided  for 
by  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  State,  in 
which  the  federal  court  sits,  constitute  rules  of  decision  as  to  the 
competency  of  witnesses  in  all  actions  at  common  law,  in  equity 
or  in  admiralty.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  Illinois 
can  have  no  bearing  upon  a  case  which,  as  here,  is  embraced  or 
has  heen  provided  for  by  the  federal  statute." 

Section  914  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  in  the  federal 
courts  in  civil  causes  other  than  equity  and  admiralty,  the 
practice,  pleadings  and  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  shall 
conform  "  as  near  as  may  be "  to  the  existing  practice  in  the 
Stat^lii^jvhich  they  sit.  There  is  thus  left,  even  as  to  these 
|rtunity  for  Y*^"^"'>nce  of  practice  whether  because  of 


iding  inttbilii^r  upon  the  pftrt  of  Cant* 

Sp©  of  state  eourtfl.    Thus^  for 
ieclare  that  certain  utistaunped 
the  federal  oourta,  they  might 
v.  Smitk,  45  IlL  293;  BowJin 
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constitutional  necessity,  as  for  example  with  reference  to  jnry 
tndy  or  because  of  statutory  direction.  Thus  the  rules  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  cotnpukory  production  of  documentary  evidence^  the 
amendiBeiit  of  pleadings,  etc,^  are  fixed  by  federal  statute*  So 
alsoj  it  is  held  that  federal  judges  are  not  hound  by  state  rule'* 
with  reference  to  instrneting  the  jurVj  the  granting  of  new  trials, 
the  suhiiiisisioii  of  special  isgues  to  the  jury,  the  preparation  of  a 
ease  for  appeal,  etc*^ 

g  59S.  Unsettled  Construction  of  State  Law. 

Ib  Green  v.  Neal^  it  was  held  that  where  a  state  court  had 
changed  its  former  construction  of  a  law,  the  federal  courts,  upon 
a  subdequent  case  coming  before  them,  shouUl  do  likewise  and 
thus  keep  ever  in  accord  with  the  latest  decisions  of  the  state 
courts.  The  same  reason/*  the  opinion  deelaresj  which 
influences  this  court  to  adopt  the  construction  given  to  the  local 
law  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  less  strong  in  favor  of  following 
it  in  the  second^  if  the  state  tribunals  should  change  the  con* 
stmctioa.''  The  court,  however,  adds :  ''A  reference  is  here  made, 
not  to  a  single  adjudicationj  but  to  a  scries  of  decisions  which 
shall  setOe  the  rula'^  And  in  Leffingwell  v.  Warren*^  the  court 
say :  The  construction  given  to  a  statute  of  a  State  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  such  State  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  statute,  and  is  as  binding  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
as  the  test  (citing  numerous  cases).  If  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  a  State  adopt  new  views  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  ench  statute,  and  reverse  its  former  decisions,  this  court  will 
follow  the  latest  settled  adjudacations.'*  Here  again  it  wiU  be 
observed  that  the  court  is  careful  to  say  not  that  it  will  always 
follow  the  latest  cous traction  of  the  state  courts  but  the  latest 
settled  adjudicationa." 

It  would  appear  tlieu  from  UitSB  and  other  cases  that  though 
in  general  the  federal  courts  lAen  ealled  upon  to  apply  ^tate 
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laws  will  follow  the  last  interpretation  given  to  them  by  the 
respective  state  courts,  this  will  not  necessarily  be  done  where 
a  change  of  construction  by  the  state  courts  has  been  a  recent  one, 
and  not  supported  by  such  a  line  of  decisions  as  to  have  beoome^ 
to  use  the  language  of  the  opinion  in  Shelby  v.  Guy,^  "  a  fixed' 
and  received  construction,"  and  especially  where  the  eonstructioa 
is  one  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  has  been  the  uni- 
formly accepted  one  in  the  state  courts. 

As  will  later  appear,^  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  quite  firmly 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  construction  by  the  state  courts  of  the 
law  relating  to  real  property  is  to  be  followed  by  the  federal' 
courts,  but  in  the  recent  case  of  Kuhn  v.  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,^ 
decided  January  3,  1910,  the  court  hold  that  this  shall  be  the 
practice  only  where  the  state  determinations  have  become  estab- 
lished rules  of  property  and  action  prior  to  the  accruing  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties  litigant  In  this  case  prior  adjudications 
are  reviewed  and  explained,  the  language  employed  in  East  Cen- 
tral Eureka  Min.  Co.  v.  Central  Eureka  Min.  Co.^  and  Brine 
V.  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.^*  being  especially  defined  and  re- 
strained.^ 

26  I  I  Wh.  3t51 ;  6  L.  ed.  495. 

2«  Section  600. 

«  30  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  140. 

M204  U.  S.  266;  27  Sup.  Cft  Rep.  258  ;  61  L.  ed.  47a 
»9«U.  S.  627;  24  L.  ed.  868. 

w  The  following  are  given  as  rules  that  are  *'  no  kmger  to  be  qnestioxied." 
1.  When  administering  state  laws  and  determining  rights  accruing  under 
those  hiws,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  is  an  independent  one,  net 
subordinate  to,  but  co-ordinate  and  concurrent  with,  the  jurisdiictioii  of  the 
state  courts. 

"  2.  Where,  before  the  rights  of  the  parties  accrued,  certain  rul'cs  relating  to 
real  estate  have  been  so  established  by  state  decisions  as  t»  beoofme  rules  of 
property  and  action  in  the  state,  those  rules  are  accepted-  by  the  federal  court 
CLS  authoritative  declarations  of  the  law  of  the  State. 

*•  3.  But  where  the  law  of  the  State  has  not  been  thus  settled,  it  is  not  only" 
±he  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  federal  court  to  exercise  its  own  judgment,  as 
it  also  always  does  when  the  case  before  it  depends  upon  doctrines  of  com- 
xnereial  law  and  general  jurisprudence. 

•*  4.  So,  when  contracts  and  transactions  are  entered  into  and  rights  have 
tLCcrued  under  a  particular  state  or  local  decision,  or  where  there  has  been  no 
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§  596.  The  Obligation  of  Contracts  and  the  Constniction  of 
State  Law. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  has  been  considered  the  circumstance 
nnder  which  the  federal  courts  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  eon- 
stTuction  given  to  state  law  by  the  state  courts  when  the  impair- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  involved,*^ 

§  897,  Federal  Courts  and  the  Common  Law. 

The  gBEeral  princijde  usually  stated  is  that  there  is  no 
federal  common  law  —  that,  in  other  words,  the  law  which  the 
federal  courts  apply  consists  wholly  and  exclusively  of  the  federal 
Constitutionj  treatiesj  the  statutes  of  Congress,  and  the  laws  com- 
mon and  statutory  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 

The  common  law  of  the  States  consists  of  the  principles  of  the 
English  common  lawj  developed  and  modified  by  American  cits* 
torn  and  judicial  precedent.  Having  this  great  common  sub- 
stratum of  the  English  common-law  principles^  the  non-statutory 
law  of  the  several  States  is,  in  very  many  respects,  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  in  other  respects,  statutory 
enactment  and  divergent  customs  and  judicial  detenninations  have 
led  to  important  differences. 

In  general,  however,  excepting  where  statutes  have  expressly 
amended  the  English  common  law  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
fiaparation  from  England,  or  where  clear  judicial  dicta  to  the 
contrary  are  to  be  fonnd,  the  general  doctrines  of  the  English 
common  law  are  held  to  be  in  force.^^ 

decision  bj  the  state  court  on  the  particular  question  invoivedj  tlien  the  fed- 
eral oourtB  properly  claim  the  right  to  give  effect  to  their  owa  judgment  m 
to  what  is  the  law  of  the  State  applicable  to  the  case,  even  where  a  differeTit 
view  hsm  been  expressed  by  the  state  oourt  after  the  rights  of  the  parties 
aecniedL  But  even  in  Hiich  easen,  for  the  sake  of  comity  and  to  avoid  con^ 
fusion,  the  federal  court  should  always  lean  to  an  agreement  with  the  »tate 
^urt  if  the  question  is  balanced  with  doubt." 

Justices  HokneSy  White,  and  MeKenina  dissented, 

^  Chapter  XL VIII. 

s^Louisiana^  whose  law  is  found^^d  on  the  Roman  civil  law,  is  an  exoeptlon 
to  thm,  but  statute  and  judicial  practice  hnve  brought  the  Louisiana  taw  a 
long  way  toward  conformity  to  the  common  law. 
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Strictly  applying  the  doctrine  that  the  federal  courts,  when 
exercising  jurisdiction  derived  from  the  character  of  the  parties 
to  the  causes  tried,  will  apply  the  laws  of  the  States  applicable 
thereto,  there  is  left  no  room  for  a  federal  common  law,  for,  when 
not  applying  state  law,  the  federal  courts  have  only  the  function 
of  interpreting  and  applying  the  federal  Constitution  and  the 
treaties  entered  into  and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof. 

That  the  federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  derived  directly 
from  the  common  law  has  been  unquestioned  since  the  early  case 
of  Ex  parte  BoUman,^  in  which  the  court  say: 

"As  preliminary  to  any  investigation  of  the  merits  of  this 
motion,  this  court  deems  it  proper  to  declare  that  it  disclaims 
all  jurisdiction  not  given  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Courts  which  originate  in  the  common  law 
possess  a  jurisdiction  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  common 
law  until  some  statute  shall  change  their  established  principles; 
but  courts  which  are  created  by  written  law,  and  whose  juris- 
diction is  defined  by  written  law,  cannot  transcend  that  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  reasoning  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  given  by  this 
court;  and  with  the  <lecisions  heretofore  rendered  on  this  point, 
no  member  of  the  bench  has,  even  for  an  instant,  been  dissatisfied. 
The  reasoning  from  the  bar,  in  relation  to  it,  may  be  answered 
by  the  single  observation,  that  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  habeas 
corpus,  resort  must  unquestionably  be  had  to  the  common  law; 
but  the  power  to  award  the  writ  by  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  must  be  given  by  the  written  law." 

That  the  federal  courts  not  only  have  no  common-law  juris- 
. diction,  but  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  federal  common 
law  as  distinguishable  from  statute  law  (Constitution,  treaties, 
acts  of  Congress)  was  declared  in  the  comparatively  early  case 
of  WTieaton  v.  Peters.^   In  that  case  the  court  say: 

"  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  common  law  of  the  United 
States.    The  Federal  Government  is  composed  of  twenty-four 

33  4  Cr.  75;  2  L.  ed.  554. 

34  8  Pet.  591;  8  L.  ed.  1055. 
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sovereign  and  independent  Statesj  each  of  wliieh  may  haTG  its 
local  usogeSj  cuatoms  and  common  law.  There  is  no  principle 
wbicli  pervades  the  Union  and  ha^  the  authority  of  law  that  is 
not  emhodied  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Union.  The 
common  law  could  be  made  a  part  of  oar  federal  system  only  by 
legislati\'e  action." 

§  598.  Interstate  Commerce  and  Common  Law. 

This  general  doctrine  that  there  is  no  federal  common  law 
re<iiiire6  considerable  explanation,  if  not  qualification.  In  the 
first  place,  with  reference  to  those  matters  of  which  interstate 
commerce  is  the  most  important  example,  general  common-law 
principles  are  held^  in  the  absence  of  eiXpress  legislative  provi- 
sion to  the  contrary,  to  apply. 

In  Western  LTnion  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Call  Publishing  Co,,^  de- 
cided in  1901  and  reafiirming  the  doctrines  of  previous  cases,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  the  court  say: 

There  is  no  body  of  federal  common  law  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  common  law  existing  in  the  several  States,  lii  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  body  of  statute  law  enacted  by  Congress  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  body  of  statute  law  enacted  by  the  several 
States.  But  it  is  an  entirel}^  different  thing  to  hold  that  there 
is  no  common  law  in  force  generally  throughout  the  United  States^ 
and  that  the  coimtless  multitude  of  iuterstate  commercial  trans- 
actions are  subject  to  no  rules  and  burdened  by  no  restrictions 
otber  than  those  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  Congress."  After 
defining  the  term  *^  common  law,"'  the  court  continue:  ''Can  it 
be  that  the  great  multitude  of  interstate  commercial  transactions 
are  freed  from  the  burdens  created  by  the  common  law,  as  so 
defined,  and  are  subject  to  no  rule  except  that  to  be  found  in  the 
statutes  of  Congress  i  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  cannot 
be  so,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  operative 

3S  It  should  be  en  id  thftt  the  federal  power  to  adopt  oomimon-liLw  pn»cip1e« 
hj  Htntiitorj  aetian  maj  l}«  e?rerci«ed  only  with  rpferenoe  to  those  matters 
which  by  the  Constitutiait  are  within  the  sphere  of  federal  regulatioa. 

»  181  U.  8.  02|  21  Sttp.  Ct  Rep.  501;  46  L.  ed*  766. 
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upon  all  interstate  commercial  transactions,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  modified  by  congressional  enactment/' 

The  principle  here  stated  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
state commerce  would  seem  to  be  applicable  with  reference  to 
all  other  matters  falling  within  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

§  599.  General  Principles  of  the  Common  Law  as  Distinguished 
from  Their  Special  and  Local  Applications. 

In  Olcott  V.  The  Supervisors?^  Justice  Strong,  speaking  for 
the  court,  says :  "  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  only  deci- 
sions upon  local  questions,  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  several 
States,  or  adjudications  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  of  a  State,  which  the  federal  courts  adopt  as  rules  for 
their  own  judgments.  That  Whiting  v.  Fond  du  Lac  County 
[a  state  decision  sought  to  be  held  as  controlling  upon  the  fed- 
eral courts]  was  not  a  determination  of  a  question  of  local  law 
is  manifest.  It  is  not  claimed  to  have  been  that.  But  it  is 
relied  upon  as  having  given  a  construction  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State.  Very  plainly,  however,  such  was  not  its  character 
or  effect.  The  question  considered  by  the  court  was  not  one  of 
interpretation  or  construction.  The  meaning  of  no  provision 
of  the  state  Constitution  was  considered  or  declared.  What  was 
considered  was  the  uses  for  which  taxation  generally,  taxation 
by  any  government,  might  be  authorized,  and  particularly 
whether  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  railroad  owned 
by  a  corporation,  is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  •  .  .  It  was 
decided  that  building  a  railroad,  if  it  be  constructed  and  owned 
by  a  corporation,  though  built  by  authority  of  the  State,  is  not 
a  matter  in  which  the  public  has  any  interest  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  taxation  in  its  aid.  For  this  reason  it  was  held 
that  the  State  had  no  power  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  taxes 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  such  a  railroad  and  therefore  that 
the  statute  giving  Fond  du  Lac  County  power  to  extend  such 
aid  was  invalid.    This  was  a  determination  of  no  local  question. 


37  16  Wall.  678;  21  L.  ed.  382. 
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or  question  of  statutory  or  coastitutional  law  comtruction.  It 
was  not  decided  tliat  the  legislature  had  uot  general  legislative 
power;  or  that  it  might  not  impose  or  authorize  the  imposition 
of  taxes  for  any  public  use.  Now,  whether  a  me  h  public  or 
private  is  not  a  question  of  constitutional  conatruction-  It  is  a 
question  of  general  law.  It  has  as  much  reference  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  any  other  State  as  it  has  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin- 
Its  solution  mmi  be  sought  not  in  the  decisions  of  any  single 
state  tribiinalj  but  in  general  principles  common  to  all  courts. 
The  nature  of  taxation,  what  uses  are  public  and  what  are  private, 
and  the  extent  of  unrestricted  legislative  power  are  matters  which, 
like  questions  of  commercial  law^  no  state  court  can  conclusively 
determine  for  us-  This  consideration  alone  satisfies  our  minds 
that  Whitney  v.  Fond  du  Lac  County  furnishes  no  rule  which 
should  control  our  judgment,  though  the  case  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  great  respect," 

§  600p  General  Commercial  Law;  Swift  v,  Tyson* 

The  doctrine  that  when  the  question  is  not  one  of  peculiarly 
local  law  and  local  interest^  the  federal  courts  will  determine  for 
themselves,  without  reference  to  the  decisions  of  local  courts  what 
the  law  isj  even  though  it  be  with  reference  to  subjects  exclusively 
within  the  legislative  control  of  the  States,  and  over  which  the 
federal  courts  obtain  jurisdictional  power  only  by  reason  of  the 
citizeiiBhip  of  the  parties  litigant,  has  received  especial  applica- 
tion in  the  field  of  commercial  law. 

This  principle  with  reference  to  commercial  law  was  first  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Swift  v,  Tyson  in 
which  case,  decided  in  1842^  was  involv^ed  a  doctrine  of  commer- 
cial law  as  applied  to  a  New  York  transaction.  The  language 
of  Justice  Story  who  prepared  the  opinion  hag  given  rise  to  ao 
much  discussion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  it  at  length. 
He  says: 

^^Admitting  the  doctrine  to  be  fully  settled  in  Kew  York,  it 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  obligatory  upon  this  courts 

»  I«  Pet.  1;  10  L.  ed.  &05,  • 
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if  it  differs  from  the  principles  established  in  the  general  com- 
mercial law.  It  is  observable  that  the  courts  of  New  York  do 
not  found  their  decisions  upon  this  point  upon  any  local  statute, 
or  positive,  fixed  or  ancient  local  usage:  but  they  deduce  the 
doctrine  from  the  general  principles  of  commercial  law.  It  is, 
however,  contended,  that  the  34th  section  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789  furnishes  a  rule  obligatory  upon  this  court  to  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  State  tribunals,  in  all  cases  to  which  they 
apply.  That  section  provides  *  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States, 
except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties  or  statutes  of  the  United 
States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  regarded  as 
rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  cases  where  they  apply.'  In  order  to  maintain 
the  argument,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  to  hold,  that  the  word 
*  Laws  *  in  this  section,  includes  within  the  scope  of  its  meaning 
the  decisions  of  the  local  tribunals.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  decisions  of  courts 
constitute  laws.  They  are,  at  most,  only  evidence  of  what  the 
laws  are,  and  are  not  of  themselves  laws.  They  are  often  re-exam- 
ined, reversed,  and  qualified  by  the  courts  themselves,  whenever 
they  are  found  to  be  either  defective,  or  ill-founded,  or  otherwise 
incorrect.  The  laws  of  a  State  are  more  usually  understood  to 
mean  the  rules  and  enactments  promulgated  by  the  legislative 
authority  thereof,  or  long  established  local  customs  having  the 
force  of  laws.  In  all  the  various  cases,  which  have  hitherto  come 
before  us  for  decision,  this  court  have  uniformly  supposed  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  34th  section  limited  its  application  to 
state  laws  strictly  local,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  positive  statutes  of 
the  State,  and  the  construction  thereof  adopted  by  the  local  tri- 
bunals, and  to  rights  and  titles  to  things  having  a  permanent 
locality,  such  as  the  rights  and  titles  to  real  estate,  and  other  mat- 
ters immovable  and  intraterritorial  in  their  nature  and  character. 
It  never  has  been  supposed  by  us,  that  the  section  did  apply,  or 
was  supposed  to  apply,  to  questions  of  a  more  general  nature,  not 
at  all  dependent  upon  local  statutes  or  local  usages  of  a  fixed  and 
permanent  operation,  as,  for  example,  to  the  construction  of  ordi- 
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nary  contracts  or  other  written  instruments,  and  especially  to  titles' 
lions  of  general  commercial  law,  where  the  state  tribunals  are 
called  upon  to  perform  the  Hke  functions  as  ourselves,  that  iSj  to 
ascertain  upon  general  reasoning  and  legal  analogieaj  what  is  the 
tr!ie  exposition  of  the  contract  or  instrument,  or  what  is  the  just 
rule  furnished  by  the  principles  of  commercial  law  to  gorem  th© 
case.  And  we  have  not  now  the  slightest  difficulty  in  holding,  that 
this  section  J  upon  its  true  intendment  and  oonsrtractionj  is  strictly 
limited  to  local  statutes  and  local  usi^es  of  the  character  hefore 
stated,  and  dncs  not  extend  to  contracts  and  other  instruments  of 
a  coramercial  nature,  the  true  interpretation  and  effect  whereof 
are  to  he  sought,  not  in  the  decisions  of  the  local  tribunals,  hut 
in  the  general  principles  and  doctrinea  of  commereial  jurispru- 
dence. Undoubtedly  the  decisions  of  the  local  tribunals  upon 
such  subjects  are  entitled  to^  and  will  receive,  the  most  deliberate 
attention  and  respect  of  this  court;  but  they  cannot  furnish 
posit i\^e  rules,  or  conclusive  authority,  by  which  our  own  judg^ 
ments  are  to  be  bound  up  and  governed.  The  law  respecting 
negotiable  instrnments  may  be  truly  declared  in  the  language  of 
Cicero,  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Luke  v.  Lyde,  3  Burr.  E, 
883 J  S87,  to  be  in  a  great  measure,  not  the  law  of  a  single  country 
only,  but  of  the  commercial  world.  Nou  erit  alia  lex  Eoum^^ 
alia  Atkenisj  alia  nunr^  alia  posthac,  sed  et  a  pud  omnes  gentes, 
ei  omni  tempore^  una  eademque  hx  ohtinehit 

It  becomes  necessary  for  ns,  therefore,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  express  our  own  opinion  of  the  true  result  of  the  com- 
mercial law  upon  the  question  now  before  us.  And  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  pre-existing  debt  doea  constitute  a 
valiiabl©  consideration  in  the  sense  of  the  general  rule  already 
stated,  as  applicable  to  negotiable  instruments." 

as  In  the  important  ease  of  Burgpss  v.  Seligmaj*  ( 107  ^.  20*,  2  Slip,  Ct» 
Rep,  10 1  27  ed*  359)  the  general  attitude  of  the  federal  courts  with  refer* 
enoe  to  following  the  eonatruotioa  given  by  the  state  courts  to  state  law  is 
reiriewed  and  stated  as  ffiJlows: 

'*  The  federal  courta  have  an  independent  jurisdiction  In  the  administra- 
tioti  of  stat^  laws,  co-ordinate  with,  and  not  subordinate  to,  that  of  the  state 
eourtft,  and  axe  bound  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  and 
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The  doctrine  declared  in  Swift  v.  Tyson  has  continued  to  guide 
the  Supreme  Court.  Under  its  operation  it  has  come  about  that 
it  depends  in  many  cases  upon  whether  suit  is  brought  in  a  federal 
or  a  state  court,  as  to  what  law  will  be  held  applicable  to  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.*^ 

effect  of  those  laws.  The  existence  of  two  co-ordinate  jurisdictions  in  the 
same  territory  is  peculiar,  and  the  results  would  be  anomalous  and  incon- 
venient but  for  the  exercise  of  mutual  respect  and  deference.  Since  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  law  is  carried  on  by  the  state  courts,  it  necessarily 
happens  that,  by  the  course  of  their  decisions,  certain  rules  are  established 
which  become  rules  of  property  and  action  in  the  State,  and  have  all  the 
effect  of  law,  and  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  disturb.  This  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  real  estate  and  the  construction  of  state  constitu- 
tions and  statutes.  Such  established  rules  are  always  regarded  by  the  fed- 
eral courts,  no  less  than  by  the  state  courts  themselves,  as  authoritative 
declarations  of  what  the  law  is.  But  where  the  law  has  not  been  thus  settled, 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  federal  courts  to  exercise  their  own  judgment; 
ois  they  also  always  do  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  commercial  law  and  gen- 
eral jurisprudence.  So,  when  contracts  and  transactions  have  been  entered  into, 
and  rights  have  accrued  thereon  under  a  particular  state  of  the  decisions,  or 
when  there  has  been  no  decision  of  the  state  tribunals,  the  federal  courts 
properly  claim  the  right  to  adopt  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Ism  appli; 
table  to  the  case,  although  a  different  interpretatum  may  be  adopted  by  the 
state  courts  after  such  rights  have  accrued.  But  even  in  such  cases^  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  and  to  avoid  confusion,  the  federal  courts  will  lean  towards 
an  agreement  of  views  with  the  state  courts  if  the  question  seems  to  them 
balanced  with  doubt.  Acting  on  these  principles,  founded  as  they  are  on 
comity  and  good  sense,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  without  sacrificing 
their  own  dignity  as  independent  tribunals,  endeavor  to  avoid,  and  in  most 
cases  do  avoid,  any  unseemly  conflict  with  well-cansidered  decisions  of  the 
state  courts.  As,  however,  the  very  object  of  giving  to  the  national  courts 
jurisdiction  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  States  in  controversies  between  citi- 
zens of  different  States  was  to  institute  independent  tribunals  which  it  might 
be  supposed  would  be  unaffected  by  local  prejudices  and  sectional  views,  it 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  their  duty  not  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment 
in  cases  not  foreclosed  by  previous  adjudication." 

40  Cf,  Brooklyn  City,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  National  Bank,  102  U.  S.  14;  26  L. 
ed  61. 

In  Smith  v.  Alabama  (124  U.  S.  465;  8  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  664;  31  L.  edL  508) 
the  court  say :  "A  determination  in  a  given  case  of  what  that  [common]  law 
is  may  be  different  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  from  that  which  prevails 
in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  a  particular  State.  Tiiis  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion where  they  are  called  upon  to  administer  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
they  sit,  or  by  which  the  transaction  is  governed,  exercise  an  independeizt^ 
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The  doctrine  of  Swift  v.  Tjson  has  become  m  well  established 
that  there  is  little  utility  in  questioning  its  abstract  correctness. 
Several  points  may,  however,  be  adverted  to.  First,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  its  effect  is  to  substitute  law  of  federal  creation 
(or  at  least  federal  judicial  determination)  for  the  state  law 
with  reference  to  matters  which  by  the  federal  Constitution  are 
left  within  the  exclusive  legislative  power  of  the  State. 

Second:  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  exists  any 
"  general  commercial  law/^  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  asserts 
to  existj  and  which  it  claims  not  itself  to  create  but  to  find  in 
existence,  and  to  apply  in  place  of  the  local  peculiar  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  state  courts. 

In  fact  it  would  seem,  as  appears  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  a  conceived  convenience  has  been  the  real 
force  leading  the  court  to  its  position  upon  this  point  And 
even  as  to  this  it  may  be  doubted  whether  general  commercial 
convenience  is  greatly  advanced  by  a  result  which  makes  the  law 
of  a  particular  case  depend  in  many  instances  upon  the  particu- 
lar  court- — ^  state  or  federal —  in  which  it  happens  to  be  brought.*^ 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  Swift  v,  Tyson, 
however  correct  in  principle,  by  no  means  furnishes  a  means 
whereby  a  uniform  code  of  eonimercial  law  for  the  entire  United 
States  may  be  developed.  In  the  first  place,  as  already  pointed 
out,  such  decisions  as  are  declared  under  it  are  controlling  only 
in  the  federal  courts.  The  state  courts  still  remaining  free  to 
adopt  them  or  reject  them  as  they  see  fit**^  In  the  second  place 
the  doctrine  is  applicable  in  the  federal  courts  themselves  only 

tbougb  concur rent^  juriBdictioUf  and  are  requrred  to  ascertain  and  declare  tlie 
law  according  to  their  own  judgment.  This  is  illustrated  by  th«  c«ee  of  New 
York  C.  R,  Co*  V.  Lockwood  (17  Wall,  357;  21  L.  ed.  627),  where  the  comHum 
law  prevaUitig  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  reference  to  the  liability  of  com- 
tuon  carriers  for  negligence  received  a  difl'erent  interpretation  frx^ni  that 
placed  upon  it  by  the  judicial  trthunals  of  the  State;  but  the  law  as  applied 
is  none  the  less  the  law  of  that  State," 

*iSee  generally  in  criticism  of  Swift  v.  T^son,  Hare's  Am^can  Comtttu- 
tional  LaWt  Lecture  LI* 

4>Delnias  v.  Merehanti'  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  14  WalL  061;  20  ed,  757.  Pro- 
fessor Soholield  questions  whether  it  was  necessary  to  admit  this  rigbt  of  tlie 
state  courts.   See  IHinQia  Law  Rev.  IV,  547. 
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with  reference  to  those  questions  of  commercial  law  upon  which 
there  is  in  the  State  whose  law  is  involved,  no  defining  statute, 
or  well-established  local  usage.  Thus  whatever  may  have  been 
the  doctrine  adopted  by  the  federal  courts  as  deducible  from  the 
principles  of  general  commercial  law,  it  could  not  apply  in  a 
State  in  which  a  statute  or  well-established  usage  prescribes  a 
different  one.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Swift  v.  Tvson 
goes  no  farther  than  to  permit  the  federal  courts  to  disregard 
those  decisions  of  state  courts  which  have  themselves  been 
founded,  not  upon  statute  or  usage,  but  upon  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  general  commercial  law. 

Summing  up  the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the  federal  courts 
and  state  laws,  it  is  apparent  that  in  a  number  of  directions  the 
federal  courts,  while  deriving  jurisdiction  from  the  nature  of  the 
parties  but  presumably  applying  state  law,  have  in  fact  built  up 
for  themselves  a  consideraible  body  of  law  which  is  neither  laid 
do\^Ti  in  the  federal  Constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  Congress 
nor  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  States  as  determined  by 
their  respective  judicial  tribunals. 

Whether  this  body  of  law  may  properly  be  termed  federal  com- 
mon law  may  possibly  be  questioned.  It  is  unquestionably  fed- 
eral in  the  sense  that  it  owes  its  authority  to,  and  is  applied  by, 
the  federal  courts;  and  it  is  common  in  that  it  may  be  enforced 
by  the  federal  courts  throughout  the  Union.  There  is,  however, 
good  reason  for  holding  that  it  is  essentially  state  law.  The  fact 
that  it  differs  from  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  state  courts  is 
due  to  the  peculiar  circumstance  that,  under  our  judicial  system, 
two  co-ordinate  sets  of  courts  have  the  power  to  interpret  and 
determine  the  common  law  of  the  several  States.  In  other  words, 
the  federal  courts  have  taken  the  position  that,  when  sitting  for 
the  enforcement  of  state  laws,  they  do  not  sit  as  tribunals  subor- 
dinate to  the  state  courts,  but  as  tribunals  co-ordinate  with  them ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  have  an  independent  right  to  determine 
what  is  the  non-statutory  law  of  the  State,  using  for  that  purpose 
the  same  sources  of  information  that  the  state  courts  use  in  deter- 
mining for  themselves  the  same  facts. 


CHAPTEE  Lm. 

SUITS  mJWKES  STATES  AND  TO  WHICH  A  STATE  OB  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IS  A  PARTY  PLAINTIFF. 

I  001.  Conthntional  Proirisions. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States."  During  the  colonial  period  disputes  between 
the  colonies,  especially  those  in  relation  to  boundaries,  had  been 
settled  in  the  English  courts.  Thus,  for  example,  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  was  thus  established.*  Other  intercolonial  disputes 
were  settled  by  the  British  Privy  Council ;  for  example,  between 
Massachusetts  and  Xew  Hampshire  and  Xew  York  in  1764.* 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  it  had  been  provided  that 
"The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  ...  be 
the  last  resort,  on  appeal,  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  sub- 
sisting or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States 
concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatever." 

This  jurisdiction,  the  Articles  went  on  to  provide,  should  be 
exercised  by  Congress  by  the  appointment  for  each  case  of  a 
special  tribunal  whose  decision  should  be  final  and  conclusive. 
Under  the  power  thus  granted  a  number  of  intercolonial  disputes 
were  presented.  Two  of  these  (between  Massachusetts  and  Ifew 
York,  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia)  were  settled  by  compro- 
mise out  of  court.  A  third,  between  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut, resulted  in  the  coniirmation  to  Pennsylvania  of  the 
Wyoming  region.^  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  this  mode  of  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  colonies 
proved  by  no  means  effective,  for  in  Khode  Island  v.  Massa- 
chusetts* we  find  Justice  Baldwin  in  his  opinion  saying:   *^  It  is 

1  Peira.     Balthnore,  1  Veeey,  44. 

2  Cf.  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  United  States  Constitution,  §  1S75. 

3  Jameson,  Essays  in  Constitutional  History,  Chapter  I. 

4  12  Pet.  657;  9  L.  ed.  1233. 
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a  part  of  the  public  history  of  the  United  States  of  which  we  can- 
not be  judicially  ignorant,  that  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
there  were  existing  controversies  between  eleven  States  respecting 
their  boundaries,  which  arose  under  their  respective  charters  and 
had  continued  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies." 

§  60Z.  Boundary  Disputes. 

The  most  important  class  of  cases  which  have  required  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
present  Constitution  to  adjudicate  between  States  have  been  those 
relating  to  disputed  boundaries. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  of  jSTew  Jersey  v.  ITew  YorL*  In 
his  opinion  awarding  the  process  of  subpoena.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, after  reciting  the  constitutional  grant  of  judicial  power, 
and  referring  to  previous  suits  to  which  States  had  been  parties 
and  which  had  been  entertained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  said :  "  It 
has  then  been  settled  by  our  predecessors  on  great  deliberation, 
that  this  court  may  exercise  its  original  jurisdiction  in  suits 
against  a  State,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
and  existing  acts  of  Congress."  The  chief  justice  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve that  should  a  defendant  State,  after  due  service  of  process, 
fail  to  appear  (and,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  means 
whereby  a  State  may  be  compelled  to  appear  in  a  suit  brought 
against  it)  the  complainant  has  the  right  to  proceed  ex  parte  to  a 
final  judgment. 

The  second  boundary  dispute  between  States  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  between  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.® 
This  suit  was  brought  in  1832,  but  was  not  finally  determined 
until  1838.  In  this  case  it  was  strenuously  urged  that  the  consent 
which  the  States,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  given 
for  the  entertainment  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  suits  between 
themselves  extended  only  to  matters  ordinarily  judicially  cogniz- 

5  5  Fet.  284;  8  L.  ed.  127. 

«  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  12  Pet.  657  ;  9  L.  ed.  1233. 

no 
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able,  anci  that  It  did  not  e:xtei>d  to  suits  of  a  .political  cliaraeterj 
such  as  was  a  dispute  regarding  boundaries.^ 

Justice  Baldwin  rendered  the  prevailiog  opmlon  of  the  court- 
After  calling  attention  to  the  rule  that  in  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time  of  its  framing 
and  adoption  was  to  be  considered,  he  sajs;  With  the  full  knowl* 
edge  that  there  were  at  its  adoption,  not  only  existing  controversies 
between  two  Stiites  singly,  but  between  one  State  and  two  others, 
we  find  the  words  of  the  Constitution  applicable  to  this  state  of 
things,  *  contro%'ergies  between  two  or  more  States.'  It  is  not 
known  that  there  were  any  such  eontroYersies  then  existing,  other 
than  those  which  relate  to  boundary,  and  it  would  be  a  most  forced 
construction  to  hold  that  these  were  excluded  from  judicial  cogni- 
zance, and  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to  controversies  to  arise 
prospectively  on  the  other  subjects.  This  becomes  the  more  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  the  context  and  those  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  bear  directly  on  the  boundaries  of  States,  by 
which  it  is  evident  that  there  remained  no  power  in  the  contending 
States  to  settle  a  controverted  boundary  between  themselves,  as 
States  competent  to  act  by  their  own  authority  on  the  subject- 
matter,  or  in  any  department  of  the  government,  if  it  was  not  in 
this." 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  Constitution  the 
States  were  expressly  prohibited  from  entering  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  between  themselves,  save  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  and  that  this  clause  had  been  already  held  by  the  States, 
by  Congress  J  and  by  the  court  to  include  agreements  with  reference 
to  boundaries,  Justice  Baldwin  declares  that  every  reason  would 
lend  to  the  same  construction  of  the  grant  to  the  federal  courts  of 
judicial  power-  "  Controversies  abount  boundary,"  he  says,  are 
more  serious  in  their  consequences  upon  the  contending  States, 
and  their  relations  to  the  Union  and  governments^  than  compacts 
and  agreements.  If  the  Constitution  has  given  to  no  department 
the  power  to  settle  them  they  must  remain  intenninable;  and  as 

TThe  Consti  tuition  do<?a  not  in  terma  ixtmd  the  federal  judicial  power  to 
all  cfl-ses  between  States. 
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the  large  and  powerful  States  can  take  possession  to  the  extent 
of  their  claim,  and  the  small  -and  weak  ones  must  acquiesce  and 
submit  to  physical  power,  and  the  possession  of  the  large  States 
must  consequently  be  peaceable  and  uninterrupted;  prescription 
will  be  asserted,  and  whatever  may  be  the  right  and  justice  of  the 
controversy,  there  can  be  no  remedy,  though  just  rights  may  be 
violated,  ^ound  hand  and  foot  by  prohibitions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  complaining  State  can  neither  treat,  agree,  nor  fight  with 
the  adversary  without  the  consent  of  Congress;  a  resort  to  judicial 
power  is  the  only  means  left  for  legally  adjusting,  or  persuading 
a  State  which  has  possession  of  disputed  territory,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  or  compact  relating  to  a  controverted  boundary. 
Few,  if  any,  will  be  made  when  it  is  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
State  in  possession ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  some  tribunal  can 
decide  on  the  right,  it  is  most  probable  that  controversies  can  be 
settled  by  compact.  There  can  be  but  two  tribunals  under  the 
Constitution  who  can  act  on  the  boundaries  of  States,  the  legis- 
lative or  the  judicial  power;  and  the  former  is  limited  in  express 
terms  to  assent  or  dissent,  where  a  compact  or  agreement  is  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  States,  and  as  the  latter  can  be  exercised 
only  by  this  court,  when  a  State  is  a  party,  the  power  is  here  or 
cannot  exist."  There  then  follows,  in  the  opinion,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  English  and  earlier  American  precedents  to  show 
that  boundary  disputes  were  not,  in  their  nature,  outside  the  scope 
of  judicial  power.^ 

In  Florida  v.  Georgia,®  Missouri  v.  lowa,^®  Florida  v.  Gteorgia,*^ 
Alabama  v.  Georgia,'^  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,*^  South  Carolina 
V.  Georgia,^*  Indiana  v.  Kentucky,*^  Virginia  v.  Tennessee,^®  Iowa 

8  A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by  Justice  Taney. 

I  11  How.  293;  13  L.  ed.  702. 

10  7  How.  660;  12  L.  ed.  S61. 

1117  How.  478;  16  L.  ed.  181. 

12  23  How.  605;  16  L.  ed.  666. 

mi  Wall.  39;  20  L.  ed.  67. 

1*93  U.  S.  4;  23  L.  ed.  782. 

16  136  U.  S.  479;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1051;  34  L.  ed.  329. 
16  158  U.  S.  267;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  818;  39  L.  ed.  976. 
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T.  lUiiiob/^  and  LouiaiaiiA  \\  lliBSissippu^'*  the  Supreme  Conrt 
hm  witfaocU  objectiou  assumed  jurisdiction  in  eases  involviDg  dis* 
pates  as  t0  jurisdiction.*^  In  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia  the  at- 
tempt was  again  made  by  tbe  defendant  State  to  raise  the  question 
aa  to  the  judicial  character  of  boundary  controversies,  but  the  court 
saidj  without  dissent  as  to  this  point,  speaking  through  JiBtica 
Miller:  This  proposition  cannot  he  snstained  without  reversing 
the  titled  course  of  decision  in  thi»  court  and  overturning  the 
principles  on  which  several  well  considered  cases  have  been  de- 
cided. -  .  .  We  consider  .  .  ,  the  established  doctrine 
of  this  court  to  be  that  it  hag  jurisdiction  of  questions  of  boundary 
between  two  States  of  this  UnioUj  and  that  this  jurisdiction  is  not 
defeated  because  in  deciding  that  question  it  becomes  neceasary  to 
ejcamine  into  and  construe  compacts  or  agreements  between  those 
States,  or  because  the  decree  which  the  court  may  render  affects 
the  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  are  parties  to 
tha  proceedings.'' 

§  603.  Maladministration  of  Laws  of  a  State  to  Injury  of  Citi- 
zens of  Another  State  not  Justiciable  in  a  Suit  Between 
the  States, 

In  Louisiana  v,  Texas^  complaint  was  made  by  the  .plaiutiff 
State  that  the  agents  of  tihe  defendant  State  were  administer- 
iug  certain  quarantine  powers  in  a  manner  that  discriminated 
against  citizens  of  the  plaintiff  State.  To  this  bill  demurrer 
was  filed  upon  the  ground,  inter  alia,  that  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  the  bill  were  not  betw^een  the  two  States,  but  between 
certain  citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  engaged  in  interstate 
oomnieree,  and  that  the  State^  as  a  State,  was  not  inter^ted  in  a 
proprietary  or  other  manner,  and  was  not,  therefore,  entitled  to 
bring  suit*  In  the  opinion  of  the  court^  rendered  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  it  was  said:    "In  order    »    .    .    to  maintain  jurisdic- 

"202  U.  S.  5S;  22  Sup,  Ct.  Rep.  571;  50  L.  e<L  934. 
11202  U.  S.  ];  2G  Sup,  Ct,  Eep.  408j  50  L.  cd.  013. 

nThe  esses  of  Virginia      Weat  Vjrginiftj  South  Carolina      Georgia,  and 
Virgin m  v.  'i'enne^^  arose  out  of  compjictA  made  between  tbe  Statea. 
»ir6  I;  £0  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  251;  44  U  ed*  347- 
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tion'of  this  bill  of  complaint,  as  against  the  State  of  Texas,  it 
must  appear  that  the  controversy  to  be  determined  is  a  controversy 
arising  directly  between  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  not  a  controversy  in  the  vindication  of  the  grievances 
of  particular  individuals." 

.  .  .  "  The  complaint  here  is  not  that  the  laws  of  Texas  in 
respect  to  quarantine  are  invalid,  but  that  the  health  officer,  by 
rules  and  regulations  framed  and  put  in  force  by  him  thereunder, 
places  an  embargo  in  fact  on  all  interstate  commerce  between  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  State  of  Texas,  and  that  the  governor 
permits  these  rules  and  regulations  to  stand  and  be  enforced, 
although  he  has  the  power  to  modify  or  change  them.  The  bill  is 
not  rested  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  inxposition  of  an  embargo 
without  regard  to  motive,  but  charges  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  more  stringent  than  called  for  by  the  particular  exigency, 
and  are  purposely  framed  with  the  view  to  benefit  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  city  of  Galveston  in  particular,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  New.Orleans. 

But  in  order  that  a  controversy  between  States,  justiciable  in 
this  court,  can  be  held  to  exist,  something  more  must  be  put  for- 
ward than  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  are  injured  by  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  laws  of  another.  .  The  States  cannot  make  war 
or  enter  into  treaties,  though  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, make  compacts  and  agreements.  When  there  is  no  agree- 
ment whose  breach  might  create  it,  a  controversy  between  States 
does  not  arise  unless  the  action  complained  of  is  state  action,  and 
acts  of  state  officers  in  abuse  or  excess  of  their  powers  cannot  be 
laid  hold  of  as  in  themselves  committing  one  State  to  a  distinct 
collision  with  a  sister  State. 

"  In  our  judgment  this  bill  does  not  set  up  facts  which  show  • 
that  the  State  of  Texas  has  so  authorized  or  confirmed  the  alleged 
action  of  her  health  officer  as  to  make  it  her  own,  or  from  which  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  two  States  are  in  controversy  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." 
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g  604.  Statt  as  Parens  Patriae:  Missouri  Illinois^ 

hx  }tLimmri  v,  tUijioi^'  was  raised  tke  interesting  point 
whether  the  general  health  and  prosperitj  of  its  citizens  give  to  a 
State^  as  such^  an  interest  suiiiciently  direct  to  enable  it  to  prose' 
cnte  a  smt  for  equitable  relief  in  their  behalf  against  another 
State.  This  ease  arose  out  of  the  construction,  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  of 
an  artificial  drainage  canal  bj  which  large  quantities  of  sewage 
were  carried  into  and  thus  polluted  the  river  of  llississippi  which 
furnishes  the  water  supply  to  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

After  an  exhaustive  examination  of  cases  in  which  the  coort  had 
entertained  suit^  in  which  either  plain tifi  or  both  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  had  been  States,  the  court  in  their  majority  opinion 
say:  **Prom  the  language,  alone  considered,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  whenever  and  in  all  cases  where  one  State  may  choose 
to  make  complaint  against  another^  no  matter  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  arises  from  the  legislation  of  the  defendant 
State,  or  from  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents^  and  no  matter  whether 
the  nature  of  the  injury  complained  of  is  to  affect  the  property 
rights  or  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  complaining  State,  or  to 
affect  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  would 
attach."  But  after  quoting  from  ilarshalVs  opinion  in  Cohens 
Virginia,^^  which  would  seem  to  sustain  this  broad  construction 
of  the  court's  jurisdictionj  the  opinion  declares;  ''But  it  must 
be  conceded  that  upon  further  considerationj  in  cases  arising  under 
different  states  of  faet^  the  ^ general  language  used  In  Cohens  v, 
Virginia  has  been,  to  some  extent,  modified/'  Aa  instances  of 
this  modification,  the  cases  of  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,  Wis- 
consin V,  Pelican  Insurance  Co.,  and  Louisiana  v,  Texas  are  cited. 
But  even  as  to  these  cases  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  court  did  not 
decline  jurisdiction,  but,  after  inquiry  into  thmr  nature  and  the 
cbaracter  of  the  relif^f  prayed  for,  h^ld  either  that  the  plaintiff 
State  was  not  entitled  to,  or  at  least  that  the  Supreme  Court  could 

M  180  U.  S.  20S;  21  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  33)1;  45  L.  ed.  m, 
tte  Wth.  264  i  5  L.  ed.  2S7. 
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not  grant  this  relief.  The  opinion  then  continues:  "The  cases 
cited  show  that  such  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised  in  cases  in- 
volving boundaries  and  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  their  inhab- 
itants, and  in  cases  directly  affecting  the  property  rights  and  in- 
terests of  a  State.  But  such  cases  manifestly  do  not  cover  the 
entire  tield  in  which  such  controversies  may  arise,  and  for  which 
the  Constitution  has  provided  a  remedy;  and  it  would  be  objection- 
able, and,  indeed,  impossible,  for  the  court  to  anticipate  by  defini- 
tion what  controversies  can  and  what  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  this  court." 

As  to  the  case  at  bar,  the  court  say:  "An  inspection  of  the 
bill  discloses  that  the  nature  of  the  injury  complained  of  is  such 
that  an  adequate  remedy  can  only  be  found  in  this  court  at  the  suit 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is  true  that  no  question  of  boundary 
is  involved,  nor  of  direct  property  rights  belonging  to  the  com- 
plainant State.  But  it  must  surely  be  conceded  that  if  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  are  threatened,  a  State  is 
the  proper  party  to  represent  and  defend  them.  If  Missouri  were 
an  independent  and  sovereign  State  all  must  admit  that  r.he  could 
seek  a  remedy  by  negotiation,  and,  that  failing,  by  force.  Diplo- 
matic powers  and  the  right  to  make  war  having  been  surrendered 
to  the  General  Government,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  upon  the 
latter  would  be  devolved  the  duty  of  providing  a  remedy,  and 
that  remedy,  we  think,  is  found  in  the  constitutional  provisions 
we  are  considering." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  court  held  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  State  can  invoke  the  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  even  though  it  has  no  direct  pecuniary  or 
proprietary  interests  involved,  but  is  standing,  as  it  were,  as  trus- 
tee, parens  patrice,  or  representative  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  citizens.^ 

23  Mr.  Chief  Justice  FuUer,  with  whom  ooneurred  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  ani) 
Mr.  Justice  White,  dissented.   The  dissenting  opinion  read: 

"  Controversies  between  the  States  of  this  Union  are  made  justiciable  bj 
the  Constitution  because  other  modes  of  determining  them  were  surrendered; 
and  before  that  jurisdiction  which  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
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§  605,  Irrigation  Works:  Kansas  v.  Colorado. 

In  Kansas  \\  Colorado^*  tlie  question  was  raised  whether  on© 
State  has  the  right,  by  the  eons  true  ti  on  of  ita  irrigation  worksj 
seriously  to  deplete  the  water  supply  of  a  river  which,  rising  in 
the  defendant  State^  by  nature  flows  into  and  through  the  plaintiff 
Btate,  The  ease  thus  involved  not  only  the  technioal  question  of 
the  rights  of  riverain  States  to  the  water  of  rivers  flowing  Into 
and  through  their  respective  territories,  hut  whether  the  conflict 
of  interests  was  one  justiciahle  in  the  Supreme  Court   The  court 

means  u&uplJy  n^wjrted  tf>  by  independent  sovereign tieu  to  terminate  their 
difTerencfS  can  l*e  invoked,  it  must  appear  tliat  the  States  tire  in  direct 
antagonism  as  States.    Clearly  this  bill  makes  out  no  such  state  of  case. 

"  Jf,  however,  on  the  case  presented,  it  was  competent  for  iVlissouri  to  im* 
plead  the  State  of  JUinois  the  onh^  ^mind  on  wlueh  it  (?an  he  reat^^d  is  to  be 
found  in  the  allegation  i)mi  its  governor  waa  atxMit  to  author iae  the  water 
to  be  turned  into  the  drainage  channel. 

-'The  sanitary  district  was  c rented  hj  an  act  of  the  generat  assembly  of 
Illinoisj  and  the  only  authority  of  the  Slate  having  any  control  or  snptirvlsion 
over  the  channel  is  that  corporation.  Any  other  control  or  miper^Hsion  lies 
with  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  State  of  lllinoist  and  I  cannot  suppose  that 
complainant  seeks  to  coerce  that.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  decree  could 
be  entered  in  this  case  which  could  bind  the  State  of  lUinoia  or  ciontrol  its 
action. 

"  The  governor,  it  is  true,  w*as  empowered  by  the  a<Tt  to  authorise  the  water 
to  be  let  into  the  channel  on  the  receipt  of  a  cerlifieate,  by  commissioncTB 
appointed  by  him  to  inspect  the  work,  that  the  channel  was  of  the  capacity 
and  character  required.  This  was  done,  and  the  water  was  let  in  on  the  day 
when  the  application  was  made  to  this  court  for  leave  to  file  the  bill.  The 
governor  had  discharged  his  duty,  and  no  oOicial  aot  of  Illinois,  as  aiicb^ 
remained  to  be  performed. 

"Assuming  that  a  bUl  could  be  maintained  against  the  sanitary  district  in 
a  prop  fir  ca-se,  I  cannot  agree  thrit  the  State  of  Illinois  would  be  a  nece^isary 
or  proper  party,  or  that  this  bill  ean  be  maintained  against  the  corpora tioit 
as  the  case  ^atide, 

'*  Th^  act  complained  of  is  not  a  nuie^nee  p^r  and  the  injury  alleged 
to  be  threatened  Ji  contingent.  A%  the  channel  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
year,  it  is  probable  that  the  supposed  basis  of  complaint  can  now  be  tested. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  bill  in  its  present  shape  should  be  retained- 

**  In  my  opinion  b<ith  the  demurrers  shonld  be  sustained,  and  the  bill  dis- 
missed, without  prejudice  to  a  further  applieation,  as  against  the  sanitary 
district,  if  authorized  by  the  state  of  Mis«ouri/' 

14  185      S.  125;  22  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  SS2;  4^  L.  ed,  838. 
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held  that  the  controversy  was  one  between  the  States  of  which 
the  Supreme  Court  could  take  original  jurisdiction. 

After  a  review  of  the  authorities,  the  court  show  that  the  in- 
terests involved  are  substantial  ones,  ones  which,  as  between 
sovereign  States,  would  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  controversy, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  individual  States  being  unable  to  deal 
with  one  another,  either  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  treaty,  or  war, 
the  General  Government  must  have  the  right  to  intervene.  The 
opinion  declares: 

"  The  action  complained  of  is  state  action,  and  not  the  action  of 
state  officers  in  abuse  or  excess  of  their  powers. 

"  The  State  of  Colorado  contends  that,  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  she  is  justified,  if  her  geographical  situation  and 
material  welfare  demand  it  in  her  judgment,  in  consuming  for 
beneficial  purposes  all  the  waters  within  her  boundaries ;  and  that, 
as  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  river  are  in  Colorado,  she  may  ab- 
solutely and  wholly  deprive  Kansas  and  her  citizens  of  any  use  of 
or  share  in  the  waters  of  that  river.  She  says  that  she  occupies 
toward  the  State  of  Kansas  the  same  position  that  foreign  States 
occupy  toward  each  other,  although  she  admits  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  contemplate  that  controversies  between  members  of 
the  United  States  may  be  settled  by  reprisal  or  force  of  arms,  and 
that  to  secure  the  orderly  adjustment  of  such  differences  power 
was  lodged  in  this  court  to  hear  and  determine  them.  The  rule  of 
decision,  however,  it  is  contended,  is  the  rule  which  controls 
foreign  and  independent  States  in  their  relations  to  each  other; 
that  by  the  law  of  nations  the  primary  and  absolute  right  of  a 
State  is  self-preservation ;  that  the  improvement  of  her  revenues, 
arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce  are  incontrovertible  rights  of 
sovereignty;  that  she  has  dominion  Over  all  things  within  her 
territory,  including  all  bodies  of  water,  standing  or  running, 
within  her  boundary  lines;  that  the  moral  obligations  of  a  State 
to  observe  the  demands  of  comity  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 
controversy  between  states;  and  that  only  those  controversies  are 
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justiciable  in  this  court  which,  prior  to  the  Union^  would  have 
been  jmt  cause  for  reprisal  bj  the  complaining  State;  and  that, 
according  to  intornational  law,  reprisal  can  only  be  made  when 
a  positive  wrong  haa  been  inflicted  or  rights  stricii  juris  withheld. 
But  when  one  of  our  States  complaiaa  of  the  infliction  of  sueh 
wrong  or  the  deprivation  of  such  riglits  by  another  Stale,  how  shall 
the  existence  of  cause  of  complaint  be  ascertained,  and  be  ac- 
commodated if  well  founded  ?  The  States  of  the  Union  cannot 
make  war  npon  each  other.  They  cannot  ^  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.'  They  cannot  moke  reprisal  on  each  other  by  em- 
hargo.  They  cannot  enter  npon  diplomatic  relations,  and  make 
treaties. 

"  As  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  remarked  in  Rhode  Island  v.  Massa- 
chusetts :  '  Bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  complaining  State  can  neither  treat,  agree,  or  fighit 
with  its  adversary,  without  the  consent  of  Congretss.  A  resort  to  the 
judicial  power  is  the  only  means  left  for  legally  adjusting  or  per- 
suading a  State  which  has  possession  of  disputal  territory  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  compact  relating  to  a  controverted  bound- 
ary. Few,  if  any,  will  be  made  when  it  is  left  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  State  in  possession;  but  when  it  is  known  that  some  tribunal 
can  decide  on  the  right,  Lt  is  most  probable  that  controversies  will 
be  settled  by  compact/   12  Pet.  65^7 ;  9  L.  ed.  1233.   ,   ,  ^ 

The  demurrer  to  the  bill,  alleging  want  of  jurisdiction,  was, 
therefore,  overrtiled,  without  prejudice  to  any  question,  and  leave 
to  answer  granted. 

Coming  before  the  Supreme  Court  again  npon  its  merits,^  the^ 
United  States,  on  leave,  filed  a  petition  of  intervention,  asserting 
that  the  amount  of  the  flow  of  water  of  the  river  in  question  was 
subject  to  federal  authority  and  control,  as  iacidental  to  its  duty 

85  For  a  discussion  of  the  legal  points  involved  in  this*  case  see  Journal  of 
PotiiiCfil  hJconomff,  XI,  273,  article,  * ■  The  Prpsent  Status  of  Rights  to  Inter- 
state J^reamaj"  and  Columbia  Lau;  Kevictv,  II,  304,  aTtlcle,  Notea  on  Sulta 
Betw^  States/' 

»Kaniaa  v,  Colorado,  20e  U.  S.  46;  27  Sup.  Ct  Hep,  655;  51  L.  ed.  956w 
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of  legislating  for  the  reelamatioTi  of  its  arid  lands  owned  hj  it 
This  claim  the  court  refused  to  recognize*^ 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  opinion  de- 
clares that  J  generaEy  speaking,  "  when  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  was  vested  id  the  Supreme  and  other  courts,  all  the 
judicial  power  which  the  nation  was  capable  of  exercising  was 
vested  in  those  tribunals;  and  unless  there  lie  some  limitations  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution  it  must  be  held  to  embrace  all  con- 
troversies of  a  justiciable  nature  arising  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  nation,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  parties."  Section 

3t  After  reviewing  the  doctrines  that  had  been  pni  forward  by  counsel  for 
the  United  Sbate&j  that  all  powers  which  are  Dational  in  their  aoope  jamt 
be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States/*  the  court  declare; 

"  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  within  the  known  and 
conceded  limits  of  the  United  J>tate«  there  were  no  large  tracts  of  arid  land, 
and  nothing  whioh  called  for  any  further  aetion  than  that  whioh  might  be 
taken  hj  the  legisktnre  of  the  !State  in  which  any  particular  tract  of  such 
land  waa  to  be  found  j  and  the  Constitution,  therefore*  makes  no  prorision 
for  a  oationa]  control  of  the  arid  re>giona  or  their  reclamation.  But*  as  our 
national  territory  has  been  enlarged,  w*e  have  within  our  borders  extensive 
tracts  of  arid  lands  which  ought  to  be  reclaimed,  and  it  may  well  he  that  do 
power  is  adet.juate  for  their  reelamation  other  than  that  of  the  National 
Government.  But,  if  no  auch  pow^r  has  been  granted,  none  can  be  exercised. 
It  does  not  follow  from  thiii  that  the  National  Government  is  entirely  power* 
ie«s  in  respect  to  ibis  matter*  These  arid  lands  are  largely  within  the 
territories^  and  over  thenit  hy  virtue  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Bcction  Z  of 
article  IV,  heretofore  quoted,  or  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  the  National 
Government  to  acquire  territory  hy  treaties*  Congress  lias  full  power  of  legis- 
lation, subject  to  no  restrvctions  other  than  those  expressly  named  in  the 
Constitution,  and,  therefore,  it  tmy  legislate  in  respect  to  all  arid  landfl 
within  their  limits.  Aa  to  those  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  at 
least  of  the  Western  States,  the  National  Government  is  the  moat  considerable 
owner  and  has  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  nwdful  mles  and  regular 
tiona  respecting  iti  property.  We  do  not  mean  that  its  legislation  can  over- 
ride state  lawa  in  respect  to  the  general  subject  of  reclamajtioni*  While  arid 
lands  are  to  be  found  mainly,  if  not  only,  in  the  Western  and  newer  4States, 
yet  the  powers  of  the  National  Government  within  the  limits  of  those  States 
are  the  same  (no  greater  and  no  less)  than  those  within  the  limits  of  the 
original  thirteen;  and  it  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  abeensce  of  a  definite 
grant  of  power ^  the  National  Government  could  ent^r  the  territory  of  th(? 
iStatea  along  the  Atlantic  and  legislate  in  respect  to  improving,  hy  irrigation 
or  otherwise,  the  lands  within  their  borders*  Nor  do  we  understand  that 
hitherto  Congress  has  acted  in  disregard  to  this  limitation," 
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2  of  Article  HI  providing  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  caseSj  in  law  and  equity ^  arisiug  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  etc,  13  declared  to  be  not  a  liraitatioii 
nor  ^\n  enumerationj"  but  "a  definite  declaration — ^a  provisioii 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to — ^that  shall  inelude  — 
the  several  matters  particularly  mentioned,  leaving  unrestricted 
the  general  grant  of  the  entire  judicial  i>ower." 

This  language  seems  very  broad,  and  the  author  is  not  sure  how 
eomprehensive  a  doctrine  is  intended  to  be  declared.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  position  is  taken,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  e<]aippcd  with  judicial  power  extending  wherever  persons 
or  property  can  be  reached  by  the  processes  of  iU  courts.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  court  based  its  jurisdiction  not  so  much 
on  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  specifically  e^xtending  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  controversies  between  two  or  more  State*),  as  on  the  general 
statement  in  Section  1  of  Article  III  that  "  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  he  vc^sted  in  one  Supreme  Court j  and  in 
siicli  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish**^  By  this/'  the  court  declare,  "  is  granted  the  en- 
tire judicial  power  of  the  nation/'  ^ 

Having  held  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
extends  to  the  controversy  at  issue  between  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Colorado,  the  court  turns  to  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
tliat  controversy  aJid  to  the  law  applicable  thereto-  As  to  the  law  to 
he  applied  the  court  held  itself  to  be  hound  by  the  law  of  neither 
State,  but  that,  as  it  had  been  declared  in  the  case  when  ujx>n 
demurrer  J  fitting,  as  it  were,  as  an  international,  as  well  as  a 
domestic  tribunal,  we  apply  federal  law,  state  law^  and  inter- 
national law,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case  may  de- 
mand," In  short,  in  all  cases  where  the  common  law  of  the  States 
is  not  in  agreement  or  adequate,  the  Supreme  Court  asserts  its 
right  to  apply  principles,  drawn  cither  from  federal  or  interna- 
ls 8e*,  contra,  Cohen  v.  Virginia,  fl  Wh.  264 ;  5  ed.  257 ;  Martifi  \\  HuJi- 
t*r'8  I^^eifice,  1  Wh.  304  ;  4  L.  ed.  97;  Robertson  v.  Baldwin,  1«5  S.  275  i  IT 
Sup.  Ct  Hep.  320;  41  L.  ed.  715. 
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tional  law,  and  thus  to  build  up  what  may  properly  be  termed  an 
interstate  common  law/® 

§  606.  Justiciable  Quasi-Sovereign  Rights  of  the  States. 

The  case  of  Georgia  v.  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,^^  though  not  one 
between  States,  illustrates  a  further  definition  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  what  will  constitute  a  justiciable  interest  upon  the  part 
of  a  State  enabling  it  to  seek  relief  by  federal  judicial  process. 
Here  an  injunction  was  granted,  at  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
to  enjoin  the  defendant  company  located  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
from  discharging  noxious  gases  from  its  works  over  the  border 
of  the  State  upon  the  territory  of  the  plaintiff.  In  its  opinion  the 
court  observe  that  it  is  proper  to  grant  relief  to  a  State,  as  a  quasi- 
sovereign  body,  under  circumstances  which  would  not  warrant  it 
in  a  suit  between  private  persons.  In  the  case  at  bar,  the  court 
say:  ^'  The  very  elements  that  would  be  relied  upon  in  a  suit  be- 
tween fellow  citizens  as  a  ground  for  equitable  relief  are  wanting 
here.  The  State  owns  very  little  of  the  territory  alleged  to  be 
affected,  and  the  damage  to  it,  capable  of  estimate  in  money,  possi- 
bly, at  least,  is  small.  This  is  a  suit  by  a  State  for  an  injury  to 
it  in  its  capacity  of  quasi-sovereign.  In  that  capacity  the  State  has 
an  interest  independent  of  and  behind  the  titles  of  its  citizens,  in 
all  the  earth  and  air  within  its  domain.  .  .  .  The  caution  with 
which  demands  of  this  sort,  on  the  part  of  a  State,  for  relief  from 
injuries  analogous  to  torts,  must  be  examined,  is  dwelt  upon  in 
:\Ii8sonri  v.  Illinois,  200  U.  S.  496;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  268";  50  L. 
cd.  572.  But  it  is  plain  that  some  such  demands  must  be  recog- 
nized if  the  grounds  alleged  are  proved.  AVhen  the  States  by  their 
union  made  the  forcible  abatement  of  outside  nuisances  impossible 
to  each,  they  did  not  thereby  agree  to  submit  to  whatever  might  be 
rlone.  They  did  not  renounce  the  possibility  of  making  reasonable 
demands  on  the  ground  of  their  still  remaining  quasi-sovereign  in- 
terests ;  and  the  alternative  to  force  is  a  suit  in  this  court."  The 

29  Vf.  Harvard  Laiv  Review,  XXI,  132.  See  also  Georgia  v.  Tennessee  Cop- 
per Co.,  20G  U.  S.  230,  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  618;  51  L.  ed.  1038. 

30  206  U.  S.  230;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  618;  51  L.  ed.  1038. 
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court,  IB  its  opinion,  then  goes  on  to  make  the  following  important 
observation:  "  Some  peculiarities  necessarily  mark  a  suit  of  thia 
kind.  If  the  State  has  a  case  at  all,  it  is  somewhat  more  certainly 
entitled  to  specific  relief  than  a  private  party  might  be.  It  is  not 
lightly  to  be  required  to  give  up  quasi-sovereign  rights  for  pay; 
and,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  valuing  such  rights  in  money,  if 
that  be  its  choice^  it  may  insist  that  an  infraction  of  them  shall 
be  stopped.  The  States  by  entering  the  Union,  did  not  sink  to  the 
position  of  private  owners,  subject  to  one  system  of  private  law/* 

§  607.  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana  and  South  Dakota  v.  North 
Carolina, 

The  interesting  cases  of  J^ew  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana^'  and 
South  Dakota  v.  ?3^orth  Carolina^  will  receive  consideration  in 
the  chapter  entitled  The  Suability  of  the  States, 

§  60S.  Suits  of  States  Against  Individuals. 

The  question  as  to  the  character  of  interests  requisite  for  the  in- 
stifcntion  and  maintenance  of  suits  by  the  States  of  the  Union  has 
necessarily  to  be  considered  as  well  when  individuals  have  been 
proceeded  against  as  when  States  have  been  the  parties  defendant 
Tho  case  of  Georgia  v.  Tennessee  Copper  Co.^  has  been  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs*  A  few  other  cases  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  the  federal  ju- 
dicial power. 

In  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  &  B.  Bridge  Co.^  upon  suit  of 
the  plaintiff  State  the  defendant  was,  by  decree^  ordered  to  remove 
or  elevate  a  bridge  which^  under  color  of  a  Virginia  statute,  it  was 
constructing^  on  the  ground  that  it  ohstriicted  navigation  to  and 
from  the  portB  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  State,  as  a  State, 
was  interested  directly  in  having  the  obstruction  removed.^ 

31  108  U.  S.  Tfi?  2  Sup,  Cl  Eep.  nej  27  L.  <?d. 

S2  192       S.  286  ;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  269;  48  L.  e±  448. 

32  200  IL  S.  230;  27  Stip.  Ct  Eep,  618  ^  51  L.  ed.  1038, 
S4  13  How.  518;  !4  L.  ed.  249. 

5^  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Justice  Daniel  diasenting. 
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In  Wisconsin  v.  Duluth^®  suit  was  brought  to  enjoin  the  city  of 
Duluth  from  maintaining  a  canal  which  drained  water  from  the 
St.  Louis  river,  and  thus  injured  that  stream  as  a  channel  of 
navigation  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
plaintiff  State.  The  court,  however,  found  the  United  States  had, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  assumed  possession  and  control  of  the  canal, 
and  that  this  being  so,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  could  not  complain 
or  be  granted  relief. 

In  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Co.^^  was  raised  the  very  im- 
portant question  as  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  sue  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions of  other  States  to  recover  pecuniary  penalties  imposed  by 
the  criminal  law  of  the  plaintiff  State. 

This  was  an  action  brought  upon  a  judgment  recovered  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  one  of  her  own  courts  against  the  Pelican 
Insurance  Co.,  a  Louisiana  corporation,  for  penalties  imposed  by 
a  statute  of  Wisconsin  for  not  making  returns  to  the  insurance 
commissioner  of  the  State  as  required  by  statute.  The  jurisdic- 
tional point  was  raised  by  the  defendant  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  extend  to  suits,  prosecuted  by  a  State, 
which,  on  the  settled  principles  of  public  and  international  law, 
could  not  be  entertained  by  the  judiciary  of  another  State,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  these  settled  principles  of  law  that  the  courts  of 
one  country  or  State  will  not  execute  the  penal  laws  of  another. 
The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  point.  After  a  review  of  au- 
thorities showing  that  the  only  cases  in  which  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  had  entertained  suits  by  a  foreign  State,  were  to 
enforce  demands  of  a  civil  nature,^  the  opinion  declares :  "  Not- 
withstanding the  comprehensive  words  of  the  Constitution,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  State  is  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  conclusive  test  that 
the  controversy  is  one  in  which  this  court  is  authorized  to  grant 
relief  against  another  State  or  her  citizens.    .    .    .    This  court 

36  &6  U.  S.  370;  24  L.  ed.  608. 

37  127  U.  S.  205;  8  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1370;  32  L.  ed.  239. 

38  J  he  Sapphire,  11  Wall.  164;  20  L.  ed.  127;  King  of  Spain  v.  OHver,  2 
Wash.  429. 
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has  declined  to  take  jurisdiction  of  suits  between  States  to  compel 
the  performance  of  obligations  which,  if  the  States  had  been  in- 
dependent nations,  could  not  have  been  enforced  judicially,  but 
only  through  thd  political  departments  of  their  governments.^ 
.  .  .  The  rule  that  thd  courts  of  no  country  execute  the  penal 
laws  of  another  applies  not  only  to  prosecutions  and  sentences  foi 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  to  all  suits  in  favor  of  the  State  for 
the  recovery  of  pecuniary  penalties  for  any  violation  of  statutes 
for  the  protection  of  its  revenue  or  other  municipal  laws,  and  to 
all  judgments  foe  such  penalties.  .  .  .  The  application  of  the 
rule  to  the  courts  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  United  States 
is  not  affected  by  the  pro\'i8ion  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Act 
of  Congress,  by  which  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  any  State 
are  to  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court 
within  the  United  States  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the 
State  in  which  they  were  rendered.'' 

In  Mississippi  v.  Johnson*^  and  Oeorgia  v.  Stanton**  the  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  grant  injunctions  restraining  the  defend- 
ant? from  executing  in  the  course  of  their  oflScial  duties,  an  act  of 
Congress  which  was  alleged  unconstitutionally  to  affect  the 
political  rights  of  the  State.  The  political  rights,  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, the  court  held  were  not  subjects  within  the  powwr  of  the 
judiciary  to  determine  and  protect. 

In  Texas  v.  White*^  proprietary  rights  of  the  State  were  in- 
volved, and  jurisdiction  was  assumed  by  the  court  and  relief 
granted.  So  also,  in  Craig  v.  Missouri,*^  Florida  v.  Anderson,** 
and  Alabama  v.  Burr**  proprietary  rights  were  involved,  and  jur- 
isdiction exercised. 

Anting  (infer  alia)  Kentockr  v.  Dennison  (24  How.  66;  16  K  ed.  717), 
in  which  was  refused  a  mandamas  to  the  goTernor  of  Kentucky  to  compel 
him  to  Mirrmder  a  fi^ntrre  from  justice. 

^•4  WaU,  475  ;  IS  L.  ed.  437. 

«i6  Wall.  50:  18  L.  ed.  721. 

42  7  WaJL  700;  19  L.  ed.  227. 

«4  PeC  410;  7  L.  ed.  90X 

««91  U.  S.  667;  23  L.  ed.  290. 

«s  115  U.  S.  413;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  81 ;  29  L.  ed.  435. 
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§  609.  Suits  Between  the  United  States  and  a  State  of  the 
Union. 

Article  III  does  not  in  express  terms  grant  jurisdiction  in  suits 
between  a  State  and  the  United  States,  but  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances suits  brought  by  the  United  States  against  individual 
States  of  the  Union  have  been  entertained  and  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt. 

In  United  States  v.  North  Carolina**  an  action  of  debt  upon 
certain  bonds  issued  by  the  defendant  State  was  tried  and  deter- 
mined upon  its  merits,  judgment  being  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
defendant.  No  question  of  jurisdiction  is  discussed  in  the  briefs 
of  counsel  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  In  a  later  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  declared  that  "  it  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
court,  and  the  judgment  would  not  have  bean  rendered,  except 
upon  the  theory,  that  this  court  has  original  jurisdiction  of  a  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States  against  a  State." 

In  United  States  v.  Texas^  the  United  States  again  appeared 
as  plaintifi'  in  a  suit  against  a  State,  this  time  with  reference  to 
a  matter  of  boundary.  Here  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was 
raised  and  carefully  considered.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  a  dispute  as  to  boundary  or  other  matters  is  not  de- 
terminable in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  not  determinable  anywhere, 
and  its  settlement  in  case  of  continued  disagreement  must  be  by 
physical  force,  Justice  Harlan,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  continued :  "  We  cannot  assume  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  while  extending  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States  of  the  Union, 
and  between  a  State  of  the  Union  and  foreign  States,  intended  to 
exempt  a  State  altogether  from  suit  by  the  General  Government. 
They  could  not  have  overlooked  the  possibility  that  contro- 
versies capable  of  judicial  solution  might  arise  between  the  United 

4«  136  U.  S.  211;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  920;  34  L.  ed.  336. 

47  United  States  v.  Texas,  143  U.  S.  621;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  488;  36  L.  ed. 
285.  Cf.  Columbia  Law  Review,  II,  283,  364,  "Notes  oa  Suita  Between 
fc^tate^,  '  by  Carmen  F.  Randolph. 

48  143  li.  S.  621;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  488;  36  L.  ed.  285. 
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IWM  »l  %f  ^  S^2s%ft^  £if£        'i^  peraaokee  of  die 

Mm  lo^ennrr^BWLj  ^mmfrrgft  iign  ^>  rnat  wkkk  the  peo{de 
Tixiim  .%r;«fi«k^  31  wier    iim    3u&rer  perfect  Union,  estmb- 

msimrrT  -a  -^^aic  3ir  ill  -is^:  pwie  azuf  jill  rie  Scase,  upon  qiie»- 
'ikw  J^sm^r  X  -«i  -winck  'iii  juilinal  of      Xarion  exlendsf 

JZ  ymnid  3e  fttfigrir  **>  mi^frtc  aaj  n^ason  wkr  diis  court  should 
jflp^  fnrfmurfiHL  "ii  usremirut  >yu^^^fiB  yt  ixMxsdjzj  between  two 
«'  Sim  jpxr  mc  fjsia&sdM  of  'wntroversies  of  like  char- 

ObIw  4Eziee  it  Be        t&  ka^e  been  certainly  deter- 

snv^  "i^r  -hitt  Browne  Gifirr  wiZ  a^fsmiie  jurisdiction  in  suits 
araec  W  a  Sfaa^     "ie  Uaff^  aniBr^t  the  United  States. 

£x  Offmtmt  GeiKsst.  C&arf  Justice  Jar  had  indicated^  obiter, 
Sac  msesL  a  sils  wwlii  aoc  be  emmaiBed  for  the  reason  that  the 
<nrr  imad  be  witte^  pvver  enforce  its  orders  should  jodg- 
meaz  je  wtiasd.  m^Mst  the  defendant.  In  Fknida  t.  Georgia,^ 

:ae  Uafjg»i  Sca»  wa§  alkiwed  bv  the  coort  to  intenr^ie 
5a.  a  miz  hecmsoL  Scases,  bat  without  becoming  one  of  the 
ae*5es  ^  :&e  rsc^L  Asd  in  Misei^sippi  v.  Johnson^  it  was 
^«fiymprf  ^£  ia.  a  pci;»|i€r  snit  a  bill  might  be  fikd  by  a  State 
affwgg  Uafscd  States.  Imally.  in  Minnesota  t.  Hitchcock,*^ 
^BBdei  HL  jTsia^Bimm  was  squarely  asserted.  In  that  case 
i  WK  ieii  a  suii  bj-  a  State  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the 
IWtwct'  ^  Uai^  States  from  sdling  certain  Indian  lands, 
WK  a  ieai3sc  the  United  States.  ^  The  legal  title  to  these 
jBid&T  »1  Ae  cemt.  k  in  Ae  United  States.  The  officers 
a^med  a»  iAaadamU  have  no  interest  in  the  lands  or  the  proceeds 

Tie  United  States  b  prtqposing  to  sell  them.  This  suit 
see^  3^  ivscrain  Ae  United  States  frcHu  such  sale,  to  divest  the 

m  ::  mrw.  I3  U  ed.  TRL 

■  4  WaSt  «r5:  la  L  «4.  437. 

ni»r.  S.«:«»if^Ct.E«pL«0;  4«  L.  ed.  954. 
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Government  of  its  title,  and  vest  it  in  the  State.  The  United 
States  is  therefore  the  real  party  affected  by  the  judgment  and 
against  which  in  fact  it  will  operate,  and  the  oflSjcers  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter."  By  statute  the  United  States 
had  consented  to  be  sued  in  matters  relating  to  these  Indian  lands. 
J urisdiction  was  assumed  by  the  court,  and  the  case  decided  upon 
its  merits.  "  This  is  a  controversy said  the  court,  "  to  which 
the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  a  party.  It  is  one,  there- 
fore, to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends. 
It  is  of  course,  under  that  clause  [extending  jurisdiction  over  con- 
troversies '  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  United  States  is  a  party  plaintiff  or 
defendant  It  could  not  fairly  be  adjudged  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  plaintiff  and  does  not  extend  to  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  a  party  defendant" 

In  this  case  counsel  on  neither  side  raised  the  question  of  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  being  anxious,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  case  should  be  decided  on  its  merits.  This  silence,  how- 
ever. Justice  Brewer,  who  rendered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  de- 
clared was  not  suflScient  in  itself  to  give  to  the  court  such  juris- 
diction or  to  excuse  the  court  from  satisfying  itself  upon  the 
point  "  The  silence  of  counsel,"  said  Justice  Brewer,  "  does  not 
waive  the  question,  nor  would  the  express  consent  of  the  parties 
give  to  this  court  a  jurisdiction  which  was  not  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  court  of  its  own 
motion  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  .  ,  .  Consent  may  waive  au 
objection  so  far  as  respects  the  person,  but  it  cannot  invest  the 
court  with  a  jurisdiction  which  it  does  not  by  law  possess  over  the 
subject-matter." 

§  610.  Suits  Between  a  State  and  Foreign  States  or  Their  Citi- 
zens. 

As  regards  controversies  "  between  a  State,  .  .  .  and  foreign 
States,  citizens,  or  subjects,"  it  may  be  said  that  no  such  suits 
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have  ever  been  brought,  and  one  can,  therefore,  onlv  speculate  as 
to  the  extent  of  federal  judical  power  under  this  clause.  We  do 
know,  however,  by  judicial  determination,  that  neither  a  "  Terri- 
tory;"^ an  Indian  tril^e/**  nor  the  District  of  Columbia^  is  a 

State  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 

Whether  or  not,  if  a  suit  were  brought  by  a  foreign  State,  it 
would  be  entertained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  very  doubtfuL  A 
foreign  State  could  not,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  appear  as  a 
party  defendant  in  such  a  suit,  and  reason  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  suggest  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  as  a  party 
plaintiflF  unless,  of  course,  the  defendant  State  should  give  its  con- 
sent. Madison  took  this  view.  "  I  do  not  conceive,"  he  said, 
"  that  any  controversy  can  ever  be  decided  in  these  courts  be- 
tween an  American  State  and  a  foreign  State,  without  the  consent 
of  the  parties.  If  they  consent,  provision  is  here  made."  ^  Story, 
in  his  Commentaries,  takes  the  same  view.'*  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  in  the  o[)inion  of  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  thte  case 
of  Hans  V.  Louisiana'^  a  dictum  approving  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  Justice  Iredell  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  according  to  which  it 
was  declared  not  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  create  any  new  remedies  unknown  to  the  law. 
From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not 
take  jurisdiction  of  a  case  between  a  foreign  State  and  a  State 
of  the  Union,  even  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.^ 

B2  Smith  V.  United  SUtes,  1  Wash.  Ter.  26&. 

('hcrokeo  Ktttion  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet.  1 ;  8  L.  ed.  26. 
54  Hepburn  v.  EUzey,  2  Cr,  445;  2  L.  ed.  332. 
RB  miioVa  Dehatea,  II,  301.. 
ceft  1600. 

B7  134  U.  8.  1 ;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  604;  33  L.  ed.  842. 

R<  Upon  this  point  see  article  by  Carmen  F.  Randolph  in  Columbia  Law 
Review,  II  (1002),  p.  283,  entitled  "Notes  on  Suits  Between  States." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


THE  SUABIUTY  OF  STATES. 

§  611.  A  Sovereign  State  May  not  Be  Sued  Without  Its  Con- 
sent. 

That  a  sovereign  is  not  subject  to  suit,  without  its  consent,  is 
a  principle  that  has  come  down  unchallenged  since  the  time  of 
Rome.  It  has  found  expression  in  the  rule  that  "  the  sovereign 
can  do  no  wrong  "  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  Common 
Law  as  fully  as,  indeed,  if  anything,  more  fully  than  by  the 
systems  of  jurisprudence  founded  upon  the  Civil  Law.^ 

In  Civil  Law  countries  the  State  is  often  held  liable  in  actions 
based  upon  the  torts  of  its  agents  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  con- 
tractural  nature;  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  the  individual 
whose  rights  have  been  violated  by  persons  acting  under  State 
authority  has  no  remedy  against  the  State,  except  by  express  per- 
mission, and  this  permission  has  never  been  granted  except  with 
reference  to  contract  claims.^  The  injured  individual  has,  how- 
ever, right  of  action  against  the  public  officials  by  whose  illegal 
acts  he  has  been  wronged,  but  these  officials  may  be  financially 
irresponsible,  and  thus  the  remedy,  in  fact,  be  of  no  value. 

1  Where,  however,  provision  has  been  made  by  a  State  for  suits  against  itself 
based  upon  claims  arising  out  of  contract,  the  American  courts  have  some- 
times  held  that  the  taking  of  private  property  by  a  public  oiiioial  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  creates  an  implied  contract  for  compensation,  and  have 
thereupon  awarded  damages.  Thus  in  United  States  v.  Great  FaUs  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (112  U.  S.  645;  5  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  306  ;  28  L.  ed.  8«J),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said:  "We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
United  States,  having  by  its  agents,  proceeding  under  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  taken  the  property  of  the  claimant  for  public  use,  is  under  an 
obligation,  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to  make  compensation.  The  law  will 
imply  a  promise  to  make  the  required  compensation,  where  property,  to 
which  the  Government  asserts  no  title,  is  taken  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, as  private  property  to  be  applied  for  pubMc  uses.  Such  an  implication 
being  consistent  with  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  government  as  well  as 
with  common  justice,  the  claimant's  cause  of  action  is  one  that  arises  out  of 
implied  contract,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  which  confers  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Court  of  Claims,  of  actions  founded  upon  any  contract,  express 
or  implied,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

[lOCl] 
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Though  the  principle  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong  is,  as 
Blaekstone  says,  a  necessary  and  fundamental  principle  of 
the  English  Constitution/*  the  English  subject  aggrieved  by  his 
sovereign,  la  in  fact  granted  redress  by  the  use  of  either  the  "  peti- 
tion of  right  or  of  the  "  monstrans  de  droit/'  The  first  remedy, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  I,  lies  where  tlie  government  is 
in  full  possession  of  hereditaments  or  chattels  to  which  the  claim- 
ant lays  title*  Upon  this  petition  the  King,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
indorses  Boit  droit  fait  al  partie^  whereupon  the  matter  is  deter- 
mined upon  issue  or  demurrer  as  in  a  suit  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  monstrans  de  droit  was  originally  employed  only 
in  cases  where  the  right  of  both  the  King  and  the  subject  appears 
upon  record. 

Though,  according  to  English  constitutional  law,  the  King  ia 
not  subject  to  suit  civilly  or  criminally,  all  of  his  agents,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are.  For  any  act  not  warranted  by  law  that 
they  may  commit  they  are  responsible  in  the  ordinary  coiirts  of 
law  to  private  citizens  injured  by  them,  and  they  may  not  plead 
the  command  of  the  crown  in  justification  of  an  act  otherwise 
illegah 

In  America  the  same  principle  of  oflicial  responsibility  applies, 
with,  however,  these  exceptions.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no 
chief  executive  who  is  exempt  from  rcsi>ODsibility  to  law.  In  the 
second  place  our  legislatures,  federal  and  state,  have  limited  legis- 
lative powers,  especially  as  to  the  taking  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law-  Thus  in  England  an  official  can 
justify^  in  all  eases,  if  he  can  show  an  authority  derived  from  an 
act  of  Parliament;  in  the  United  States,  however,  he  must  be  able 
to  point  to  a  legislative  act  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  conditions  imposed  by  our  written  constitutions.  In 
other  respects,  however,  our  citizens  are  not  so  favorably  situated 
as  regards  claims  against  the  State  as  they  are  in  England,  for 
tlie  two  remedies,  the  Peiilion  of  Eight  and  the  Momtram  de  droits 
have  not  found  a  place  in  our  jurisprudence.   In  some  classes  of 
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caseB,  as  we  shall  see,  the  United  States,  and  several  of  the  States 
here  made  provision  for  siiit^  against  themselves.  But  in  all  other 
easesj  the  citizen,  though  he  may  hold  the  puhlic  officials  to  a  strict 
legal  responsibilitj,  is  without  the  right  to  sue  the  State,  the  prin- 
ciple being  unreservedly  accepted  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
implies  freedom  from  suit  against  its  witl.^ 

§  612.  Chisholm  v,  Georgia. 

Hamilton's  and  MarshalFs  position  that,  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution^  the  States  of  the  Union  would  not  be  held  amenable  to 
suits  brought  by  citizens  of  other  States  soon  proved  erroneous. 
In  the  case  of  Chisholm  Georgia,^  decided  in  1793,  it  was  held 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  federal  Constitution,  which  provided 
thnt  the  judicial  power  of  the  Federal  Government  should  extend  to 
all  cases  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,"  a  State 
might  be  made  party  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  citizen  of 
another  State.*   The  non^suabiUty  of  a  State  apart  from  specific 

2  In  The  FederaliBt  (No,  LXXXI)  Hamilton  declares;  "It  is  inherent  in 
the  nattire  of  sm^^rGigirtyf  itot  to  be  nmenable  to  the  suit  of  an  individual 
vrithout  iU  consent.  This  is  the  general  sense,  and  the  general  practice  of 
manJtiml/'  HitmiUon  then  goes  on  to  argue  tlmt  the  States  would  continue 
to  enjoy  thia  exemption  under  tlie  Constitution  tlie  adoption  of  whicli  he  wag 
arguing-  "  The  exemption/*  he  says^  as  one  of  the  attributea  of  sover- 
eignty, it  now  enjoyed  by  tlio  go\ eminent  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Unless^  therefore,  there  la  a  surrender  of  this  iinnmnity  m  the  plan  of  the 
Constitution  I  it  will  retnain  with  thu  States  and  the  danger  intiiniaited  must 
be  merely  ideal.  The  cireutnst^ineei  which  are  neeetssary  to  produce  an  aliena^ 
tion  of  state  sovereignty  were  di&cuased  in  considering  tiie  article  of  taxation* 
and  need  not  be  repealed  here.  A  recurrence  to  the  principles  there  estab- 
lished will  satisfy  us  that  there  is  no  cokr  to  pretend  that  the  state  govern* 
menta  would  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan^  be  divested  of  the  privilege  of  pay* 
ing  their  own  debts  in  their  own  way,  free  from  every  eonstraint,  but  that 
which  flows  from  the  obligation  of  good  faith,  The  contraota  between  a  nation 
and  individuals  are  only  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign,  and  have 
no  pretensions  to  a  compuisive  force.  Ttiey  confer  no  right  of  actionj  inde- 
pendent of  the  sovereign  wilL"  Afarshall  and  Madison  in  the  Virginia  con- 
vent icm  that  ratified  the  new  Constitution  denied  that  it  gave  to  the  federal 
eourta  jurisdiction  of  suits  that  might  be  brought  against  a  State  by  a  citizen 
of  another  Btate  {Eliora  Debutes,  111,         555  ^ 

s  2  Da II.  419;  1  1-,  ed.  440. 

*  tn  the  ca»p  of  Georgia  w  Brailaford  {2  DalL  402;  1  ed.  433) »  it  had 
already  been  hetd  that  a  Sta^te  might  appear  as  party  pla^intiff  in  a  suit 
against  a  citizen  of  ano titer  State* 
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eoMUtntirmsil  proTisioD  to  the  contrary  was  not  pa^ea  upon. 
Tjbe  ooky  question  was  wbether,  eonsideriBg  tfae  general  political 
doctrines  prevailing  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  adoption  of  tibe  Constitn- 
tion^  tbe  fraroers  of  that  instmment  eonid  properly  be  held  to 
bsEsre  intended,  by  tbe  of  the  words  ^  between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State,"  that  this  derogation  from  the  aov^ereignty 
of  the  States  should  exist  Jnstice  Iredell  argued  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  federal  courts  could  take  jurisdiction  onij  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  State  could,  according  to  generally  accepted 
principles  of  law,  be  properly  made  a  party,  namely,  where  it  iq)- 
peared  as  plaintiff,  or  consented  to  appear  as  defendant.  Justices 
Blair,  Gushing,  and  WiIs<Mi,  and  Chief  Justice  Jay,  however,  beld 
that  not  only  did  the  words  of  the  Constitati<m  include  aU  cases 
in  which  a  State  was  a  party,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  status  of  the  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution that  would  negative  this  literal  interpretation  of  the 
grant  of  federal  judicial  power. 

§  nS.  The  Eleventh  Amendment. 

The  popular  objection  to  this  decision  immediately  aroused  and 
manifested  in  the  adoption  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  is  a 
matter  of  familiar  history.  The  phraseology  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  "  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend/' 
instead  simply  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  State,  was  employed  in  order  to  give  to  the  Am«adment  a 
retroactive  effect,  and  thus  defeat  suits  similar  to  that  of  Chisholm 
against  Georgia,  already  pending.  And  thus  when  the  first  of 
these  pending  cases  came  before  the  Supreme  Court,^  it  declared, 
in  a  unanimous  opinion,  that  aU  these  cases  should  be  dismissed 
because  of  want  of  jurisdiction. 

It, will  be  observed  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  does  not  in 
terms  declare  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 

•  HoUiaavrartli  v.  Virginia,  3  DmlL  37S;  1      ed.  64i. 
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not  be  construed  to  extend  to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  its 
own  citizens.  Nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  a 
declaration  that  the  United  States  itself  shall  not  be  sued  by  one 
of  its  own  citizens.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  held  that, 
in  the  absence  of  an  express  grant  of  jurisdiction,  such  suits  are, 
by  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  public  law,  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Hans  v.  Louisi- 
ana® the  court  held  that  the  decision  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia  had 
been  an  erroneous  one  in  holding  that  a  State  could  be  sued  by 
other  than  its  own  citizens.  After  referring  to  the  views  of  Madi- 
son and  Marshall,  expressed  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  of 
Hamilton  in  The  Federalist,  and  the  reception  met  by  the  decision 
in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  the  court  declared :  "  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  views  of  those  great  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  most  sensible  and  just;  and  they  apply  equally  to  the 
present  case  as  to  that  [Chisholm  v.  Georgia]  then  under  discus- 
sion. The  letter  is  appealed  to  now,  as  it  was  then,  as  a  ground 
for  sustaining  a  suit  brought  by  an  individual  against  a  State. 
The  reason  against  it  is  as  strong  in  this  case  as  it  was  in  that 
It  is  an  attempt  to  strain  the  Constitution  and  the  law  to  a  con- 
struction never  imagined  or  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  The  truth  is, 
that  the  cognizance  of  suits  and  actions  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
forbidden  by  the  law,  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
when  establishing  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  suability  of  a  State  without  its  consent  was  a  thing  unknown 
to  the  law.  ...  It  was  fully  shown  in  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  old  law  by  Mr.  Justice  Iredell  in  his  [dissenting] 
opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia ;  and  it  has  been  conceded  in  every 
case  since,  where  the  question  has  in  any  way  been  presented." 

In  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana^  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  countenance  the  attempt  of  citizens  to  evade  the  operation  of 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  by  transferring  their  pecuniary  claims 
to  another  State  and  having  that  State  bring  suit  in  their  behalf. 

6  134  U.  S.  1;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  504  ;  33  L.  ed.  842. 

7  108  U.  S.  76;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  176;  27  L.  ed.  666. 
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In  this  case  Uie  court  found  that  in  fact  the  original  owners  of 
the  bonds  aud  coupons  in  question  still  remained  the  real  parties 
Cif  interest  J  though  not  the  nominal  parties  of  record,  and  that, 
iht^refore,  the  suit  was  not  a  bom  fide  one  between  States*  The 
court  &aid:  The  evident  purpose  of  the  ^Wiendment,  so  promptly 
proposed  and  finally  adopted,  wm  to  prohihit  all  suits  against  a 
State  by  or  for  citizens  of  other  States,  or  aliens,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  to  be  sued,  and,  in  our  opinion,  one  State  cannot 
create  a  controversy  with  another  State  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term  of  the  Constitution,  by  assuming  tiie  prosecution  of 
debts  owing  by  the  other  State  to  its  citizens," 

g  614.  South  Dakota  v.  North  Carolina* 

In  the  ea^e  of  South  Dakota  v*  Xorth  Carolina^®  however,  the 
true  party  of  interest  was  shown  to  be  the  plaintiff  State,  Juris- 
diction was  assumed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  judgment  and 
decree  awarde<l  against  the  defendant  State.  The  facts  of  this 
important  case  were  these: 

In  1849  the  State  of  North  Carolina  chartered  a  railroad  and 
subscribed  for  twenty  thousand  shares  of  stock  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  At  the  saJiie  time  an  issue  of  bonds  was  provided  for 
and  these  shares  of  stock,  thus  held  by  the  State,  pledged  for  their 
payment.  These  bonds  ran  for  thirty  years  and  became  due  in 
In  1879,  however,  the  State  had  compromised  its  debt, 
including  all  except  about  $i?50,000  of  these  bonds.  In  1901  the 
owner  of  several  of  these  unpaid  bonds  gave  ten  of  them  outright 
to  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  which  State  by  lei^islative  act  au- 
thorized the  acceptance  of  them  and  the  institution  of  suit  upon 
them  and  the  employment  for  this  purpose,  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral,  of  special  counsel  who  should  be  entitled  to  reasonable  com- 
pensation out  of  the  recoveries  and  collections  in  such  suits  and 
actions."  Whereupon  original  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Fnited  States  against  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina  was  instituted. 
The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  bare  majority  of  five  justices  to  four, 
*  1©*       S.  286;  24  Sop.  Ct  Rep,  269;  48  L.  ed,  448. 
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assumed  jurisdiction,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiflf,  and 
ordered,  in  default  of  pa}«nent  of  the  amount  decreed,  the  sale 
at  public  auction  of  one  hundred  shares  of  the  railroad  stock 
owned  by  the  State.® 

Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  After  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  the  bonds  and  mort- 
gages was  not  in  doubt,  Justice  Brewer  argued  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  doctrine  of  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,^^ 
for  the  reason  that  the  bonds  had  been  assigned  absolutely  to  the 
State  of  South  Dakcyta,  and  that  a  recovery  upon  them  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  that  State.  The  motive  which  had  dictated 
the  assignment  of  the  bonds  in  question  to  the  State  could  not, 
the  justice  ^argued,  affect  the  validity  of  the  gift  or  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  In  support  of  this  point  was  cited  McDonald 
V.  Snialley,^'  in  which  it  was  held  that  federal  jurisdiction  was 
not  affected  because  the  title  to  the  property  in  question  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  sustained 
in  the  federal  and  would  not  be  in  the  state  courts,  and  Cheever 
V. .  Wilson^^  and  other  cases  in  which  it  was  held  that  if  a 
person  take  up  a  bona  fide  residence  in  another  State,  he  may 
sue  in  a  federal  court,  notwithstanding  that  his  purpose  in  so  do- 
ing is  that  he  may  resort  to  the  federal  courts  in  cases  in  which 
he  would  have  no  standing  as  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which  the 
federal  courts  are  held. 

The  question  to  be  decided  in  South  Dakota  v.  North  Carolina 
was  thus  reduced  to  whether,  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
the  defendant  was  a  State,  the  court  was  without  jurisdiction. 
That  this  question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Justice 
Brewer  showed  by  a  review  of  cases  in  which  it  appeared  that 

9  The  amount  was  later  paid  by  North  Carolina,  and  thus  the  forced  sale  of 
its  stock  made  not  necessary. 

10  108  U.  S.  76  ;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  176;  27  L.  ed.  666. 

11  1  Pet.  620;  7  L.  ed.  287. 

12  9  Wall.  108;  19  L.  ed.  604. 
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from  the  beginning  suits  instituted  by  one  State  against  anotber 
involving  pro|ierfy  rights  had  been  entertained  and  dmded.*" 

That  which  dilfereiitiated  this  case,  however,  from  the  cases 
previously  decided  was  the  fact  that  it  was  nat  one  for  tb©  re- 
covery of  a  spe^iific  piece  r>f  property,  but  for  a  money  judgment 
upon  a  debt  To  tbe  objection  that  the  C43urt  should  not  exercise 
jurisdiction  for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  enforce 
such  a  judgment,  when  rendered ,  by  the  sale  of  public  property/* 
or  by  tke  levy  of  a  tax/°  Justice  Brewer  said  that  in  the  case  al 
bar,  at  least  as  it  wa5  then  before  the  conrt^  it  would  not  have  to 
meet  this  difficulty  for  tJie  reason  that  a  sale  of  tlio  stock  mort- 
gaged  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  might  produce  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim,  "  If  that  should  be  the  result/'  he 
saidj  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  personal  judgment  against 
the  State,  *  .  ,  Equity  is  satisfied  by  a  decree  for  a  foreclosure 
and  sale  of  the  mortgaged  property,  leaving  the  question  of  a  judg- 
ment over  for  any  deficiency  to  be  determined  when,  if  ever,  it 
arises.  And  surely,  if,  as  we  have  often  held,  tliia  court  has  juris^ 
diction  of  an  action  by  one  State  against  another  to  recover  a  tract 
of  land  J  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdictioB  of  one 
to  enforce  the  delivery  of  personal  property." 

The  dissenting  opinion^  concurred  in  by  four  justices,  rested  in 
the  main  ujKjn  the  argument  that  the  spirit  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  prohibited  such  a  suit,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
I  violated  by  the  device  of  transferring  the  debt  from  private  hand? 
to  a  State.  In  support  of  the  position  that  the  spirit  and  not  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Amendment  should  be  followed,  the  dissenting 

1*  Approving  reference  was  nleo  made  to  tbe  declarsLtion  €f  MursliEU  in 
Cohens  v.  Virgin i a  {6  \Wh.  264;  ^  L.  eiL  257),  tliat  the  adoption  of  the 
Eleventh  Ament^ment  had  bei?n  iliie  not  so  much  to  a  wish  to  maintain  the 
I  Bovereignty  of  the  Stnte  from  the  degradation  supposed  to  attend  ft  com- 
pulsory appe«  ranee  before  a  federal  tribunal  us  to  the  dp-iire  to  avoid  an  tie!  - 
pa  ted  suits  for  the  collection  of  certain  de1>ta  then  existing, 

li  ^feriweiher  v.  Garrett,  102  LL  S.  472 ;  20  h.  ed.  107, 

uEeea  t,  Watertown,  19  Wall.  107;  22  L.  ed,  72- 
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opinion  cited  the  cases  of  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,^^  Hana 
V.  Louisiana,"  and  Smith  v.  KeevesJ** 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  argued  the  opinion,  it  was  conceded 
that,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  a  State,  the  title  of 
the  plaintiff  would  have  supported  a  cause  of  action,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  had  heen  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  which  had  governed  the  court  in  refusing 
jurisdiction.  In  Hans  v.  Louisiana  the  suit  was  clearly  not  for- 
bidden by  the  letter  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  for  it  was  one 
not  between  a  State  and  a  citizen  of  another  State,  but  between  a 
State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens.  Yet  the  court  held  that  the 
general  policy  laid  down  by  the  Amendment  forbade  its  prosecu- 
tion. In  Smith  v.  Reeves,  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment,  the  court  refused  to  permit  a  State  to  be  sued  by  a 
federal  corporation  which  claimed  that,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  its 
creation,  it  had  the  right  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  even  in  a  suit  against  a  State,  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  denying  this  claim  the  court, 
applying  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Amendment,  said : 
"  It  could  never  have  been  intended  to  exclude  from  federal 
judicial  power  suits  arising  under  the  Constitutiou  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  when  brought  against  a  State  by  private  individuals 
or  state  corporations,  and  at  the  same  time  extend  such  .power  to 
suits  of  like  character  brought  by  federal  corporations  against  a 
State  without  its  consent"  So  also,  it  was  pointed  out,  that  in 
United  States  v.  Xorth  Carolina^®  and  in  United  States  v.  Texas^^ 
the  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  was  followed 
in  holding  that,  though  not  specifically  granted  the  power,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  entertain  a  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  against  one  of  the  individual  States  of  the  Union.  To  enter- 
tain jurisdiction  in  the  present  case  was,  indeed,  the  dissenting 

i«  108  U.  S.  76;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  176;  27  L.  ed.  666. 

17  134  U.  S.  1;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  504;  33  L.  ed.  842. 

18  178  U.  S.  436  ;  20  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  919;  44  L.  ed.  1140. 

19  136  U.  S.  211;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  920;  34  L.  ed.  336.  i; 

20  143  U.  S.  621;  12  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  488;  36  L.  ed.  285. 
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jiutiees  poiBtad  out,  ta  rmder  jualieiaUe  diiw  iktt  «m  a^t 
eren  wiiMn  the  reach  of  the  roliog  of  riiiihiiilHi  Gamy^m,  &r  xi 
would  permit  the  as^ignmetit  tu  eolieetim  aodMr  Sliito 
of  elaiins  held  hj  citizens  igaimt  their  own  Sirtcft  TiiiWil,  die 
opinion  Aigued,  the  logical  effect  of  the  decree  maemml  im  hr 
the  majoritj  of  the  cmt%  would  be,  in  the  light  (xC  the  jvriirfictMn 
of  the  Supreme  Court  aa  upheld  in  United  States  t.  Xerth  CaiD- 
lina  and  United  States  t.  Texas,  lo  render  the  United  Slater 
suable  for  any  claim  against  it  which  prirate  indiiidaals  ai^;h£ 
transfer  to  a  State. 

Still  further^  it  was  argued  in  the  dissenting  optnioii,  thai,  in- 
dependetttly  of  the  foregoing  objections^  the  daim  of  Sooth  Da- 
kota should  have  been  refnsed  recognition  for  the  leaaim  that  it 
was  based  upon  sb  assignment  of  a  debt^  whieh  did  nol  eoostitiite, 
and  jierer  had  constitnted  a  jnsrieiable  obltgatioii  against  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  that,  therefore,  Sotith  Dakota  as  a&^^ignee 
ihouM  not  be  held  to  have  receired  anj  kgal  right  which  the 
assignor  himself  had  not  had«  In  inpport  of  this  eoBlmtiony  lefer- 
eDce  wm  made  to  United  States  Bnford,^  in  which  it  was  held 
that  a  claim^  bacjed  by  the  statate  of  limitations,  wonid  not  be 
made  enforceable  by  a^ignmctit  to  the  Unite^l  States^  against 
whieh,  ordinarily^  the  statute  does  not  run.  Finally,  upon  mere 
grounds  of  equity,  it  wa^  argtied  that  the  snit  of  South  Dakota 
sfaotild  bare  been  dismissed,  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  but  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  e^ade  a  constitutional  pro- 

g  615.  Elcventb  Amendment  Does  not  Apply  to  Suits  Insti* 
tuted  by  a  State:  Cohens  v.  Virginia. 
In  the  great  ca^e  of  Cohens      Virginia^  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  might  esercise 
jnrbdiction  in  cases  appealed  to  it  from  the  highest  court  of  a 

na  Pet  12;  7      ed-  585, 

^  Other  objeetiotii  to  the  deem  M  tht  «cmrt  w«r«  r&ised  in  the  diasesting 
ajtinioD,  which »  however,  do  tkot  need  to  be  eoBsidered  At  this  plflce. 
»6  Wh,  5  L.  cd.  257, 
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justices  pointed  out,  to  render  justiciable  claims  that  were  not 
even  within  the  reaeb  of  the  ruling  of  Chisholui  v.  Georgia,  for  it 
would  permit  ihe  assignment  to  and  collection  by  another  State 
of  claims  held  by  citizens  against  their  own  States*  Indeed,  the 
opinion  argued,  the  logical  effect  of  the  decree  concurred  in  by 
the  majority  of  the  courtj  would  be,  in  the  light  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  upheld  in  United  States  v.  North  Caro- 
lina and  United  States  Texas,  to  render  the  United  States 
suable  for  any  claim  against  it  which  private  individuals  might 
transfer  to  a  State, 

Still  further,  it  was  argued  in  the  dissenting  opinion^  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  foregoing  objections,  the  claim  of  South  Da- 
kota should  have  been  refused  recognition  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  based  upon  an  as&ignnient  of  a  debt,  which  did  not  constitute, 
and  never  had  constituted  a  justiciable  obligation  against  the  State 
of  Xortb  Carolina,  and  that,  therefore.  South  Dakota  as  assignee 
should  not  be  held  to  have  received  any  legal  right  which  the 
assignor  himself  had  not  had.  In  support  of  this  contentious  refer- 
ence w^s  made  to  United  States  v.  Buford^^^  in  which  it  was  held 
that  a  claim  J  baJtred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  would  not  be 
made  enforceable  by  asaignino'nt  to  the  United  States,  against 
which^  ordinarily,  the  statute  does  not  run.  Finally,  upon  mere 
grounds  of  equity ^  it  was  argued  that  the  suit  of  South  Dakota 
should  have  been  dismissed,  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  but  a  part  of  a  schenie  to  evade  a  constitutional  pro- 
Vision. 

§  615*  Eleventh  Amendment  Docs  not  Apply  to  Suits  Insti- 
tuted by  a  State ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia. 
In  the  great  case  of  Cohens  v,  Virginia^  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  might  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  appealed  to  it  from  the  highest  court  of  a 

21  3  Pet.  12;  7  L.  ed.  585. 

K  Qtlier  objections  to  the  decree  of  the  oonrt  were  Taiwd  in  the  dlBaenting 
opjuion,  whtcli,  however,  do  mA  need  to     considered  at  this  place. 
n  6  Wk  264  ;  5  L.  ed.  257, 
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State,  in  cases  in  which  tlie  State  had  obtained  a  judgment,  civil 
or  criminal  J  against  a  citizen^  but  in  doing  so  had  overruled  a 
federal  rights  privilege^  or  imnmnity  set  up  hj  that  eiti^^eti.  Upon 
the  part  of  Virginia  it  was  argued  that  not  only  did  the  grant  by 
the  Constitution  of  judicial  power  to  the  United  States  not  con- 
template a  right  to  revise  the  decisions  of  state  courts  in  which 
a  State  was  a  party  (as  in  the  case  at  bar,  in  which,  being  a 
criminal  case,  the  State  appeared  as  the  original  plaintiff),  but 
that  to  exercise  the  right  to  reverse  a  judgment  obtained  in  its 
favor  in  its  courts  would  be,  in  effect,  to  entertain  a  suit  agaiust 
itself. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  case  was  founded  were  these :  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  establislunent  of  a  lottery  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Vir- 
ginia had  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale,  within  its  limits,  of 
lottery  tickets*  Cohens  was  arrested  for  selling  in  Virginia  lottery 
tickets  of  the  Washington  lottery^  and  in  defense  set  up  the  law 
of  Congress,^  This  defense  was  overruled,  Cohens  was  convicted^ 
and  his  conviction  affirmed  in  the  highest  court  of  Virginia* 
Thereupon^  by  writ  of  error,  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Ignited  States  under  the  authority  of  the  twenty-fifth  section 
of  the  Judiciary  Act 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  rendered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court.  After  cAlHng  attention  to  the  clause  of  the  federal  C'Onsti- 
tution  which  gives  to  the  federal  judiciary  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  is  pointed  out  that  upon  those  who 
would  make  exceptions  to  this  general  grant  of  power  must  fall 
the  burden  of  proof.  In  fact,  as  Marshall  goes  on  to  declare,  to 
grant  the  contention  set  up  by  Virginia  would  be  to  defeat  the 
very  ends  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  If  granted,  he  says,  "  what  power  of  the  [Federal]  Go%'- 
ermnent  could  he  executed  by  its  own  means,  in  any  State  disposed 

Ab  to  the  power  of  Coogresa  as  decided  in  this  ca^,  wben  acting  m  the 
legiilature  for  the  Difitrit^t  Qf  Columbia  to  authorise  acts  beyond  its  limits,, 
^  post,  aectiou  162. 
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to  resist  its  execution  by  a  course  of  legislation  1  The  laws  must 
be  executed  by  imiividuals  acting  witliin  the  several  States-  It 
these  individuals  may  be  exi>o3ed  to  penal  ties,  and  if  the  eourU 
q£  the  Union  cannot  correct  the  judgments  by  which  these  penal- 
ties may  he  enforced,  the  course  of  the  government  may  be,  at  any 
time  arrested  hy  the  will  of  the  one  o£  its  members.  Each  mem- 
ber will  po^ess  a  veto  on  the  wilJ  of  the  whole."'  Concluding  his 
argument  upon  this  pointy  Marshall  says;  After  bestowing  on 
ihis  buhjeet  the  most  attentive  consideration,  the  court  can  per- 
ceive no  reason  founded  on  the  chai^acter  of  the  parties  for  intn>- 
duci ng  an  exception  which  the  Constitution  has  not  made,  and  we 
think  that  the  judicial  power,  as  originally  given,  ext^da  tQ  all 
caaes  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  may  be  the  parties." 

The  State  of  Virginia  bad,  however,  as  we  have  said,  still  an- 
other argument  which  had  to  be  overcome.  Granting,  counsel  said, 
that  the  case  'be  eoDi&tnied  to  come  mthin  the  federal  judicial 
power  as  originally  granted  by  the  Constitution,  it  has  neverthe- 
less been  withdrawn  from  that  power  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Eleventh  Amendment.  To  this  argument.  Marshall  replied  that 
the  Amendment  was  not  intended  to  cover  cases  in  which  a  State 
might  be  defendant  in  error,  but  only  those  originaHy  instituted 
against  her  by  an  individual*  By  that  amendment  the  judicial 
power  is  not  to  extend  to  any  snit  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  a  State  by  citizens  of  another  State.  "To  commence  a 
suit,"  says  Marshall,  is  to  demand  something  by  the  institution 
of  a  process  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  prosecnte  the  suit  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  to  continue  that 
demand.  By  a  suit  commenced  by  an  indlHdual  against  a  State, 
we  should  understiuid  the  process  sued  out  by  that  individual 
against  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  claim 
against  it  by  the  judgment  of  a  court;  and  the  prosecution  of  that 
suit  is  its  continuance-  ^Tiatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its 
progress,  tie  actor  is  still  the  same,  -  ,  ,  If  a  suit  brought 
in  one  court,  and  carried  by  legal  process  to  a  supervising  court, 
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be  a  continuation  of  the  some  suit,  then  this  suit  [at  bar]  is  not 
eoramenced  nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.  It  is  clearly  in  its 
commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  an  individual,  which 
suit  is  transferred  to  this  court,  not  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
any  claim  against  the  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  a 
constitutional  defense  against  a  claim  made  by  a  State." 

§  616.  Corporations  Chartered  by,  and  of  Which  the  State  is  a 
Stockholder,  May  Be  Sued. 

In  Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  The  Planters'  Bank  of  (Jeorgia^ 
it  was  held  that  a  suit  against  a  corporation  chartered  and  partly 
owned  by  the  State  was  not  a  suit  against  the  State.  "  The  State 
does  not,"  said  Marshall,  "  by  becoming  a  corporator,  identify 
itself  with  the  corporation.  The  Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia  is 
not  the  State  of  Georgia,  although  the  State  holds  an  interest  in 
it.  It  is,  we  think,  a  sound  principle,  that  when  a  government 
becomes  a  partner  in  any  trading  company,  it  divests  itself,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  transactions  of  that  company,  of  its  sovereign  char- 
acter, and  takes  that  of  a  private  citizen.  Instead  of  communicat- 
ing to  the  company  its  privileges  and  its  prerogatives,  it  descends 
to  a  level  with  those  with  whom  it  associates  itself,  and  takes  the 
character  which  belongs  to  its  associates,  and  to  the  business  which 
is  to  be  transacted." 

The  principle  laid  down  in  this  case  was  again  applied  in  the 
cases  of  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky and  Bank  of  Kentucky  v. 
Wister,^  although  the  State  in  these  cases  was  the  exclusive  owner 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank. 

§  617.  Effect  of  Eleveitth  Axmndment  upon  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Guaranteed  against  State  Violation. 

In  a  series  of  great  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment 
does  not  grant  to  States  nor  to  their  agents  a  power,  unrestrain- 

26  9  \Vh.  904;  6  L.  ed.  244. 
«  11  Pet.  257;  9  L.  ed.  709. 

27  2  Pet.  318;  7  L.  ed.  437. 
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Union,  by  a  citizen  is  not  and  lias  not  been  questioned,  the  courts 
have  often  found  great  difficulty  in  determining  just  when  a  suit 
may  be  said  to  be  against  the  State  itself,  and,  therefore,  beyond 
their  jurisdiction,  and  when  against  the  officials  of  the  State  per- 
sonally, in  which  case  they  have  jurisdiction.  Because  the  courts 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  down  any  fully  satisfactory  rule  upon 
this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  seriatim  the  more 
important  cases  in  which  the  question  has  been  involved. 

There  will  first  be  considered  the  cases  in  which  the  claim  has 
been  set  up,  but  denied  by  the  court,  that  the  suit  on  trial  is  one 
against  the  State,  and  as  such  beyond  the  competence  of  the  court 
to  entertain. 

§  619.  United  States  v.  Peters. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Peters,^  decided  in  1809,  a 
judgment  was  given  against  the  heirs  of  the  state  treasurer  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  money  improperly  received  and  held  by  him 
as  such  treasurer  but  not  actually  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  among  other  grounds  set  up  that  the. 
judgment,  though  in  form  ag-ainst  an  individual,  was  in  fact 
against  itself  and  as  such  prohibited  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment. 
As  to  this  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  rendered  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court,  declared:  "  The  right  of  a  State  to  assert 
as  plaintiff,  any  interest  it  may  have  in  a  subject,  which  forms 
the  matter  of  controversy  between  individuals,  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  is  not  affected  by  this  Amendment;, 
nor  can  it  be  so  construed  as  to  oust  the  court  of  its  jurisdiction, 
should  such  claim  be  suggested.  The  amendment  simply  pro^ 
vides  that  no  suit  shall  be  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  a 
State.  The  State  cannot  be  made  a  defendant  to  a  suit  brought 
bv  an  individual;  but  it  remains  the  duty  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  all  cases  brought  before  them  by  citizens 
of  one  State  against  citizens  of  a  different  State,  where  a  State 
is  not  necessarily  a  defendant.    ...   It  certainly  can  never  be 

29  5  Cr.  115;  3  L.  ed.  53. 
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Allied  thaft  a  mere  auggetioii  of  title  in  a  State  to  property,  in 
pos8esdio«i  of  an  individual,  must  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  and  prevent  their  Looking  into  the  anggeation  and  examin- 
ing the  validity  of  the  title." 

Marshall  then  goes  on  to  show  that  in  the  ease  iit  har  the  prop- 
erty in  question  had  in  fact  neever  been  paid  over  to  and  thus  gone 
into  the  pottsesaian  of  the  State. 

I  680.  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  tttt  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Oabom  Bank  of  the  United  States**  an  injunc- 
tion waa  asked  of  the  f ederad  cotrrt  to  lestrain  the  auditor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  from  proceeding  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  under  a  tax  law  of  that  State  which  law,  it  was  alleged, 
was  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitntion.  Among  other 
grounds  for  resistance  to  this  application  it  was  argued  that  the 
actual  defendant  in  interest  in  the  case  was  the  State;  that  the 
State  was  not  and  could  not  be  made  a  defendant  of  record,  and 
that,  therefore,  its  agents  mi^rt  not  be  restrained.  To  this  Mar- 
shall, who  rendered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  repHed  that  the 
direct  interest  of  the  State  in  the  suit  was  admitted,  and,  also, 
that  under  the  Eleventh  Amendment  it  could  not  be  made  a  party 
of  record,  biit  that  this  did  not  render  the  federal  court  powerless 
to  restrain  the  State's  agents  from  -proceeding  under  an  uncon- 
stitutional law  against  an  individual  or  corporation.  In  support- 
ing this  contention,  Marshall,  as  was  his  wont,  argued  not  so  much 
from  the  requirements  of  technical  procedure  or  from  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  as  from  the  general  character  of  the  goveom- 
ment  intended  to  be  established  and  maintained  by  that  instru- 
ment, and  from  the  politicaDy  inconvenient  and  destructive  xeaults 
that  would  follow  from  an  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  he  was  con- 
troverting. "A  denial  of  jurisdiction he  said,  "forbids  all 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  applies  to  cases  .perfectly 
'dear  in  themselves ;  to  cases  where  the  government  is  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  best  established  and  most  essential  powers,  as  well  as 
to  ^ose  ^ich  may  he  deemed  questionable.   It  asserts  that  the 
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agents  of  a  State,  alTegmg  the  atrtlioTity  of  a  law  void  in  itsetf, 
because  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  may  arrest  the  executiott 
of  any  law  in  the  United  States.  It  maintains  that,  if  a  State' 
shall  impose  a  fine  or  penalty  or  any  person  anployed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  any  law  of  the  Fnrted  States,  it  may  fevy  tfett  fine  or 
penalty  by  a  ministerial  officer,  without  the  sanction  even  of  its 
own  courts;  and  that  the  individual,  though  he  perceives  the 
approaching  danger,  can  obtain  no  protection  from  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  person  thus  ob- 
structed in  the  performance  of  his  duty  may  indieed  resort  to  his 
action  for  damages,  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  but  cannot 
avail  himself  of  the  preventive  justice  of  the  natron  to-  protect 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties." 

In  the  Osborn  case  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  perm-it  a  State 
to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  federal  agent 
and  shield  itself  behind  the  Eleventh  Amendment.  In  succeed- 
ing cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  similar  manner  refused- 
allow  the  States,  through  their  respective  agents,  to  interfere  with 
the  personal  and  property  rights  of  private  individuals.  In  some 
cases  it  has  awarded  mandamus  to  compel  the  performance  by 
state  officials  of  duties  legally  imposed  upon  them.  In  other 
cases,  it  has  restrained  them  by  writs  of  injunction  from  violating 
private  rights  under  color  of  authority  derived  from  unconstitu- 
tional laws.  Thus  in  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  McComb^^  the  court 
said:  "A  State,  without  its  consent,  cannot  be  sued  by  an  indi- 
vidual, and  a  court  cannot  substitute  its  own  discretion  for  that 
of  executive  officers  in  matters  belonging  to  the  proper  jurisdiction 
of  the  latter.  But  it  has  been  well  settled,  that,  when  a  plain 
official  duty,  requiring  no  exercise  of  discretion,,  is  to  be  per- 
formed, and  performance  is  refused,  any  person  who  will  sustaiit 
personal  injury  by  such  refusal  may  have  a  mandamus  to  compel 
its  performance;  and  when  such  duty  is  threatened  to  be  violated 
by  some  positive  official  act,  any  person  who  will  sustain  per- 
sonal injury  th^eby,  for  which  adequate  compensation  cannot 
be  had  at  law,  may  have  an  injunction  to  prevent  iL    In  such 
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ca^3,  the  writs  of  mandamus  and  injunction  are  somewhat  cor- 
relative to  each  other.  In  either  case,  if  the  officer  plead  the 
authority  of  an  unconstitutional  law  for  the  non-performance  or 
violation  of  his  duty,  it  will  not  prevent  the  issuing  of  the  writ. 
An  unconstitutional  law  will  he  treated  by  the  courts  as  null  and 
void.*' 

In  a  number  of  casesj  however,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not^ 
permitted  this  principle  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  agenta 
of  a  State  to  countenance  what  is  in  actual  effect  a  suit  not 
against  them  personally,  hut  against  them  officially  as  agents  of 
the  State,  and,  therefore,  in  reality  against  the  States  themselves 
whose  officials  they  are.  Nor  has  the  court  been  willing  to  com- 
mand tha  performance  by  a  state  official  of  other  than  mere 
ministerial  acts  in  which  no  official  discretion  has  been  involved, 

§  621,  Rule  as  to  States  Being  Parties  of  Kecord, 

As  a  conclusion  from  his  argument  in  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  Marshall  laid  down  the  following  rule:  It  may, 
we  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  in  all  casea  where  jurisdic- 
tion depends  on  the  party,  it  is  the  party  named  in  the  record. 
Consequent!}',  the  Eleventh  limendment,  which  restr-ains  the  juris- 
diction granted  by  the  Constitution  over  suits  against  States  is, 
of  necessity,  limited  to  those  suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on 
the  record.  The  amendment  has  its  full  effect,  if  the  Constitution 
be  construed  as  it  would  have  been  construed,  had  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  never  been  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  Stats 
by  the  citizens  of  another  State  or  by  aliens." 

The  rule  thus  laid  down  has  not  been  adhered  to.  Indeed  it 
had  almost  immediately  to  be  altered.  In  Governor  of  Georgia 
V.  Madrazo**  it  was  held  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  forbade 
the  prosecution  of  a  suit  for  money  actually  in  the  treasury  of 
the  State  and  mixed  with  its  general  funds  or  property  legally 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor  acting  officially  as  its  chief  executive- 
The  claim  upon  the  governor,"  said  Marshall,  is  as  a  governor; 
he  is  sued,  not  by  his  name,  but  by  his  title.    The  demand  made 
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upon  him  is  not  personally,  but  officially.  ...  In  such  a  case, 
where  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  State  is  sued  not  by  his  name, 
but  by  his  style  of  office  and  the  claim  made  upon  him  is  entirely 
in  his  official  character,  we  think  the  State  itself  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  party  on  the  record."  With  a  consequence,  of  course, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  ousted  by  the  Eleventh 
Amondment. 

And  thus  from  time  to  time  the  court  has  refused  to  follow 
Marshall's  rule,  and  has  now  definitely  abandoned  it  In  Pen- 
noyer  v.  McConnaughy**  the  court  declare :  "  It  is  the  settled 
doctrine  of  this  court  that  the  question  whether  a  suit  is  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  is  not  always  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  nominal  parties  on  the  record,  as  the 
court  will  look  behind  and  through  the  nominal  parties  on  the 
record  to  ascertain  who  are  the  real  parties  to  the  suit."  ^ 

§  622.  Mandamus  to  Stale  Officials. 

The  case  of  Louisiana  v.  Jumel^  is  a  leading  one  upon  the 
question  as  to  when  the  Supreme  Court  will  award  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  performance  by  a  state  officer  of  a  duty  which,  under 
color  of  an  unconstitutional  law,  he  refuses  to  perform  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  parties  plaintiff. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  in  1874  provided  for  an  issue  of  bonds, 
and  in  the  same  law  provided  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  a 
particular  tax  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  their  payment.  In 
1880,  however,  by  a  new  Constitution,  this  provision  for  payment 
was  abolished.  Thereupon  Jumel,  as  one  of  the  holders  of  the 
bonds,  alleging  that  that  part  of  the  new  Constitution  which  had 
this  effect  was  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution  as  an  im- 
pairment of  the  contract  between  the  State  and  the  holders  of 
its  bonds,  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  to  apply  the  sinking  fund  that  had  been  created  to  the  pay- 

88.140  U.  S.  1;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  609;  »5  L.  ed.  ©eS. 

84  Citing  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,  108  U.  S.  76;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  176; 
27  L.  ed.  056;  and  In  re  Ayers,  123  U.  S.  443;  8  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  104;  31  L.  ed. 
216. 

86  107  U.  S.  711;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  128;  27  L.  ed.  448. 
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ment  of  tlis  bonds,  and  to  contiiiue  to  levy  and  collect  the  tax 
origiiLally  provided  fou^  Upon  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States  admitted  tlia  existejice  of  a.  valid  cnutract^  but 
denied  the  reliei  prayed  upoa  the  foliowing  grouiuda: 

The  ueli-ef  asked  will  require  the  ofliaers^  against  whom  the 
proceaa  goea^  to  aet  contrary  to  the  positive  orders  of  the  aui>reme 
political  power  of  the  State^  whose  creatures  they  aie  and  to 
which  they  aare  ultiuiately  responsible  in  law  for  what  they  do. 
They  must  uee  the  public  money  in  the  Treasury  and  under  their 
official  control  la  one  way^  when  the  supreme  pow^r  has  directed 
them  to  use  it  ia  anotlter^  and  they  must  raise  more  money  by 
taxation  when  the  same  power  has  declared  it  shall  not  be  done. 

"In  The  Arlington  Case  — U,  a  v.  Lee  (156  TT.  196;  1 
Sup.  Ct  Rep.  240;  27  L.  ed,  171)— it  was  held  that  the  officera 
of  the  United  States,  holding  in  their  official  ca,pacity  the  pos^ 
session  of  lands  to  which  the  United  States  had  nn  title^  could  be 
lequLFed  to  surrender  their  possession  to  the  rightful  owner  even 
tliough  the  United  States  were  not  a  party  ks  the  judgment  under 
which  the  eviction  was  to  be  had.  Kere^  however,,  the  money  in 
question  is  lawfully  the  property  of  the  State,  It  ia  in  the  manual 
possession  of  an  ofiBeer  of  the  State..  The  bondholders  nev^ 
owned  it#  The  most  they  can  claim  h  that  the  State  ought  to 
use  it  to  pay  their  coupons^  but  nntU  so  used  it  is  in  no  senaa 
theirs/^  

!•  Justice  Field  ftnd  HarlaH'  rern!ere4  di^wnting  opinitm^  In  his  dimaKfc 
Jniftit?e  Held  axgiieil  tliat  the  a^it  nsfct*d.  of  tbe  TrenaitriH"  wsa  a.  purely  tmnr 
ijiterial  one  wlu<:li  the  eoiirt  imd  repeatedly  aaid  might  be  (tompelled  ( Boaxd  of 
Liquidation  v.  McComb,  t>2  U.  S.  531 ;  23  L.  ed,  623)  ,  and  den  mi  th  at  there 
WMM'  Bfty  ttecessHy  tliat  the  particular  money  for  the  paymertt  of  the  bcmds 
rtunild  hare  been  mptv^ajM^  m  the  stat^  trGnatiry. 

'*  If,*'  he  utid,  the  iw2W  Constitution  had  never  been  adopted  Uiere  oould 
be  no  qiiestlon  to  the  power  of  the  state  courts  to  require  that  the  moneja 
eoll^et«d  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  intflrFfit.  Pt  would  not  only  BaJ?» 
been  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Liquidation  to  thus  apply  them,  but  it  woqlii 
hAvn  b*^ett  a  felony  U>  have  refu^wd  to  do  so*  Now,  whatever  en  act  ment,  ccm- 
utitntiofial  or  logialative,  imjjaira  the  obUgation  of  the  contract  with  the  bond* 
hjtderip  that  hp  abrogates  or  lesaens  the  means  of  lis  oaforcdmcati  h  void. 
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Ie  Hagooff  V.  SouAerB^  the  conrt  said:  "A  braaJ  line  of 
demarcation  separates  fr<nn  such  cases  as  the  presexLt'y  in  which 
the  decree  requires,  fay  affirmative  official  action  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  the  performance  of  an  obligation  which  belongs 
to  the  State  in  its  political  capacity,  those'  in  which  actions  at 
law  or  suits  in  equity  are  maintained  against  defendants  who, 
while  claiming  to  act  as  officers  of  the  State,  violate  and  invade 
the  personal  and  property  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  under  color  of 
authority,  unconstitutional  and  void.  Of  such  actions,  for  the 
redress  of  the  wrong,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Cun- 
ningham V.  Macon  &  Brunswick  R.  E.  Co.  (KW  TT.  S.  446  ;  3 
Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  292 ;  2*7  L.  ed.  992) :  *  In  these  cases  he  is  not  sued 
as  or  because  he  is  the  officer  of  the  government,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual; and  the  court  is  not  ousted  of  jurisdiction  because  he 
asserts  authority  as  such  officer.  To  make  out  his  defense,  he 
must  show  that  his  authority  was  sufficient  in  law  to  protect 
him.^"^ 

>  —  ■ 

Therefore,  the  new  Constitution,  ae  to  that  contract,  is  to  be  treated  as 
though  it  had  never  existed.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  objec- 
tion that  the  funds  which  the  complainant?  and  petitioners  seek  i»  reach  are 
in  the  treasury-  of  the  State.  They  are  appropriated  by  the  law  of  1874  and 
by  the  constitutional  amendment  of  that  year  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  consolidated  bonds.  .  .  .  The  ministerial  duty  only  remained 
with  the  oflfioer  of  the  State  having^  charge  of  the  fund,  whatever  it  might  be, 
to  apply^  it.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  any  weight  in.  the  objeation  that,  the  officers 
of  the  State  are  called  upon  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  They  are 
simply  called  upon  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  law  and  Constitution  of  the 
State.  Both  levy  the  tax  and  designate  the  amount  and  the  officers  to  collect 
it.  .  .  .  The  State  cannot  speak  thsough.  an  enactment  whiah.  controvects 
the  federal  Constitution." 
37 117  U.  S.  52;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  008  ;  29  L.  ed.  805. 

38  The  opinion  continues :  "  Of  such  cases,  that  of  United  States  v.  Lee,  106 
U.  S.  196;  1  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  240  ;  27  L.  ed.  171),.  is  aonspicaous  exam'ple,  and 
it  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  judgment  in  Poindexter  Greenfaow  (114 
U.  S.  270;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  903  ;  29  L.  ed.  185)  was  rested.  And  so  the  pre- 
ventive remedies  of  equity  by  injunction  may  be  employed"  in*  simifor  cases 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  threatened  wrong,  where  the  injury  wouM  be 
irreparable,  and  there  is  no  plain  and  adequate  remedy  at  law,^  as  was  the 
case  in  Allen  v.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  (114  U.  S.  311;  5  Sup.  Ot  Bep.  29 
Lu  ed.  200 ) ;  where  many  such  instances  are  cited.'* 
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In  Pcnnoyer  v.  ileCoEnauglij^^  is  again  clearly  stated  the  dia- 
tioctloo  between  those  miU  brcHight  against  state  officials  wEich 
are  to  be  regarded  a^  suits  against  the  State,  and  those  which  are 
not 

It  is  well  settled,"  say  the  court  in  that  case,  that  no  aetion 
can  be  maintained  in  any  federal  court  by  the  citizens  of  one  of 
the  States  against  a  State,  without  its  consent,  even  though  the 
sole  object  of  such  suit  be  to  bring  the  State  within  the  operation 
of  the  constitutional  provision  which  provides  that  *  no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts/  This 
immunity  of  a  State  from  suit  is  absolute  and  unqualified,  and 
the  constitutional  provnsion  securing  it  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  place  the  State  witliin  the  reach  of  the  process  of  the  court. 
Accordingly,  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  a  suit  against  the 
officers  of  a  State j  to  compel  them  to  do  the  acts  which  constitute 
a  performance  by  it  of  its  contracts,  is  in  effect  a  suit  against  a 
State  itself.  In  tbe  application  of  this  latter  principle  two  classes 
of  cases  have  appeared  in  the  decisions  of  this  court,  and  it  is  in 
determining  to  which  class  a  particular  ease  belongs  that  differ- 
ing views  have  been  presented.  The  first  class  is  where  the  suit 
is  brought  against  the  officers  of  the  State,  as  representing  the 
State's  action  and  liahility,  thus  making  it,  though  not  a  party 
to  the  record,  the  real  party  against  which  the  judgment  will 
80  operate  as  to  compel  it  to  specifically  perform  its  contracts,*' 
"  The  other  class  is  whe^re  a  suit  is  brought  against  defendants 
who,  claiming  to  act  as  officers  of  the  State,  and  under  the  color 
of  an  unconstitutional  statute j  commit  acts  of  wrong  and  injury 
to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  plaintiff  acquired  under  a  con- 
tract with  tbo  State.  Such  suit,  whether  brought  to  recover 
money  or  property  in  the  hands  of  such  defendants,  unlawfully 
taken  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  StatCj  or  for  compensation  in 
damages,  or  in  a  proper  case  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  inade- 

3^  140  U.  8.  1;  11  Sup.  Ot.  Rq>.  609;  36  L.  ed.  363. 

Citing  In  rr  Avers,  123  U,  S,  443;  S  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  lfl4i  31  ed.  216; 
Louiiiana  Jumei^  107  U.  S.  711;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  12S;  27  L.  ed,  448; 
Anton  j  V,  Qrwnhow,  107  U.  S,  jm-.  2  Sup>  Ct  Rep,  fll ;  27  L.  ed.  4ftS;  Cm- 
ninglmm  v.  Ma&yn  k  D.  R.  Co..  lOg  V.  S.  440;  3  Sup,  Ct,  Rep.  2J*2;  27  L. 
ed.  WI;  Hagood     Southern,  117      S.  52j  ^  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  606;  20  L.  ed.  805. 
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quate,  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  such  wrong  and  injury,  or 
for  a  mandamus,  in  a  like  case,  to  enforce  upon  the  defendant  the 
performance  of  a  plain  legal  duty,  purely  ministerial,  is  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  an  action  against 
the  State/' 

In  Be  Tyler*^  and  Scott  v.  Donald*®  the  doctrine  is  again 
applied  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  does  not  prevent  the  issu- 
ance of  writs  of  injunction  to  prevent  injuries  threatened  to  indi- 
viduals by  oiiicers  claiming  the  authority  of  an  unconstitutional 
legislative  act,  or  to  prevent  the  granting  of  mandamus  to  compel 
the  performance  by  them  of  plain  legal  duties,  purely  ministerial 
in  character. 

In  Smith  v.  Reeves,**  however,  the  action  was  lield  to  be  one 
against  the  State.  In  that  case  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  the  defendant  "  as  treasurer  of  the  State  of  California  " 
to  repay  to  the  plaintiffs  taxes  which  they  had  paid,  but  which, 
they  alleged,  had  been  unconstitutionally  levied.  In  that  case 
the  court  said :  "  In  the  present  case  the  action  is  not  to  recover 
specific  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer,  nor  to  com- 
pel him  to  perform  a  plain  ministerial  duty.  It  is  to  enforce 
the  liability  of  the  State  to  pay  a  certain  amount  on  account  of 
the  payment  of  taxes  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  jexacted 
by  the  State  from  the  plaintiffs.  Nor  is  it  a  suit  to  enjoiij  the 
defendant  from  doing  some  positive  or  aflirmative  act  to  the 
injury  of  the  plaintiffs  in  their  persons  or  property,  but  one  in 
effect  to  compel  the  State,  through  its  oflScer,  to  perform  its  prom- 
ise to  return  to  taxpayers  such  amount  as  may  be  adjudged  to 
have  been  taken  from  them  under  an  illegal  assessment." 

41  Citing  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United' States,  9  Wheat.  73S;  6  L.  ed.  204; 
VsLxis  V.  Gray,  16  Wall.  203;  21  L.  ed.  447;  Tomlinson  v.  Branch,  16  Wall. 
460;  21  L.  ed.  189;  Litchfield  v.  Webster  County,  101  U.  S.  773;  25  L.  ed.925; 
Allen  V.  Baltimore  &  O.  R.  Co.,  114  U.  S.  311;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  925-;  29  L.  ed. 
200;  Louisiana  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  McComb,  92  U.  S.  631;  23  L.  ed.  623; 
Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  8.  270  ;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  903;  29  L.  ed.  185. 

«  149  U.  S.  164;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  786;  37  L.  ed.  689. 

«  165  U.  S.  107;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  262;  41  L.  ed.  648. 
178  U.  S.  436;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  919;  44  L.  ed.  1140. 
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act  was  valid  in  so  far  as  it  merely  changed  the  means  by  which 
the  holder  of  the  coupons  could  compel  their  application  ta  the 
payment  of  taxes  when  they  had  been  refused  acceptance.^ 

In  its  opinion  the  court  took  pains  to  explain  that  it  did  not 
pass  upon  the  question  whether  the  tax  collector  was  justified  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes,  but  simply 
whether,  if  he  did  refuse,  the  remedy  provided  by  the  new  law 
was  substantially  eijuivalent  to  that  which  the  holder  of  the  cou- 
I>ons  possessed  at  the  time  the  bonds  were  issued.  Thus  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  entire  act  was  not  in  question,  but  only  that 
p^rt  of  it  which  related  to  the  remedy  afforded  in  case  the  coupons 
were  refused  acceptance.  In  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,^®  however, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  provision  of  the  law  of  18S2  which 
required  tax  collectors  to  receive  in  payment  of  taxes  only  jgold 
and  silver  and  United  States  notes  and  National  Bank  currency, 
came  up  for  consideration.  Poindexter  tendered  coupons  in  pay- 
ment /Of  his  taxes,  and,  when  they  were  refused  acceptance,  re- 
fused to  tender  currency,  and,  when  his  personal  property  was 
seized,  brought  action  of  detinue  against  Greenhow,  treasurer  and 
collector  of  taxes  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Upon  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  court  held  the 
Virginia  act  unconstitutional  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  into  which  the  State  had  entered  in  1871,  and  declared, 
therefore,  that  the  action  of  Greenhow  in  refusing  to  receive  the 
tender  of  coupons  was  unwarranted,  and  his  seizure  of  the  plain- 
tiff's property  a  tresspass. 

48  From  this  decision  Justice  Field  dissented.  "  How  can  it  be  maintained,*' 
he  declared,  *'.  .  .  that  the  legislation  of  January  14  and  April  7, 
1882,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  under  the  Funding  Act. 
It  annuls  the  present  receivability  of  the  coupon;  it  substitutes  for  the 
specific  execution  of  the  contract,  a  protracted  litigation,  and  when  the 
genuineness  of  the  coupon  and  its  legal  receivability  for  taxes  are  judicially 
established,  its  payment  is  made  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  money  in 
the  treasury  of  the  State."  Justice  Harlan  also  dissented.  "  To  my  mind," 
he  said,  .  .  the  change  in  the  remedies  has  impaired  both  the  obliga- 
tion and  value  of  the  contract." 

«  114  U.  S.  270;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  903;  29  L.  ed.  185. 
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*^  This  immunitj  from  suitj  secured  to  the  State*/'  said  the 
court,  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  of  equal 
authority  with  eveiy  other,  but  no  greater,  and  to  be  construed 
and  applied  in  harmony  with  all  the  provisiond  of  that  instru- 
ment That  ininiuniijj  however,  <loc^  not  exempt  the  State  from 
the  operation  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  State  shall 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  for  it  has 
long  been  settled  that  contracts  between  a  State  and  an  individual 
are  as  fully  protected  by  the  Constitution  as  contracts  between 
two  individuak.  It  is  true  that  no  remedy  for  a  breach  of  its 
contract  by  a  State,  by  way  of  damages  as  compensation^  or  by 
means  of  process  to  compel  its  performance,  is  open,  under  the 
Constitution^  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  a  direct  suit 
against  the  State  itself,  on  the  part  of  the  injured  party  being  a 
citizen  of  another  State  or  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  State. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  whenever  in  a  controversy  between  par- 
ties to  a  €uitj  of  which  these  courts  have  jurisdiction,  the  question 
arises  upon  the  validity  of  a  law  by  a  State  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion, of  its  contract,  the  jurisdiction  is  not  thereby  ousted,  but 
must  be  exercised,  with  whatever  legal  consequences,  to  the  rights 
of  the  litigants,  may  be  the  result  of  the  determination.  The 
cases  establishing  these  propositions,  which  have  been  decided  b}' 
this  court  since  the  adoption  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  are  numerous/'  ^ 

The  ratio  decidendi  in  tJiis  class  of  eases/'  the  opinion  con- 
tinues, "  is  very  plain.  A  defendant  sued  as  a  wrongdoer,  who 
seeks  to  substitute  the  State  in  his  place,  or  to  justify  by  the 
authority  of  the  State,  or  to  defend  on  the  ground  that  the  State 
has  adopted  his  act  and  exonerated  bim,  cannot  rest  on  the  bare 
assertion  of  his  defense.  He  is  bound  to  establish  il^  The  State 
is  a  political  corporate  body,  can  act  only  throudi  agents,  and 
can  command  only  by  laws,   Tt  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  such 

EoCitinji  Fletcher  v.  Ppck,  6  Crnncli,  S7;  3  U  102;  N.  J.  v.  Wilson,  7 
Cranch,  3  L.  ed.  303  ^  Gre^n  \\  Bic^le,  8  Wheat  l\  6  L.  ed.  547:  Provi- 
dence Bk.  V.  BiUmgB,  4  Pet  BU-,  7  pd.  9.'if>;  Wnodruff  v,  Trflpnall.  TO  Ho^v. 
\mx  13  L,  e±  aft3;  WfillT  v.  New  Orleans.  103  U.  S.  358:  2fl  L.  ed.  305;  Jef- 
ferion  Branch  Bk.  v.  Skelky,  1  Black,  430 1  17  L,  ed,  173. 
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a  defendant,  in  order  to  complete  his  defense,  to  produce  a  law 
of  the  State  which  constitutes  his  commission  as  its  agent^  and 
a  warrant  for  his  act  This  the  defendant  in  the  present  case 
undertook  to  do.  He  relied  on  the  Act  of  January  26,  1882, 
requiring  him  to  collect  taxes  in  gold,  silver,  United  Stales 
Treasury  notes,  national  bank  currency,  and  nothing  else,  and 
thus  forbidding  his  receipt  of  coupons  in  lieu  of  money.  That, 
it  is  true,  is  a  legislative  act  of  the  government  of  Virginia,  but 
it  is  not  a  law  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  State  has  passed 
no  such  law,  for  it  cannot;  and  what  it  cannot  do,  it  certainly, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  has  not  done.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  its  own  contract,  both  irrepealable  by  any  act 
on  its  part,  are  the  law  of  Virginia;  and  that  law  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  dc^fendant  to  receive  the  coupons  tendered  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  declared  every  step  to  enforce  the  tax,  there- 
after taken,  to  be  without  warrant  of  law,  and  therefore  a  wrong. 
He  stands,  then,  stripped  of  his  official  character,  and,  confess- 
ing a  personal  violation  of  the  plaintiffs  rights,  for  which  he 
must  personally  answer,  he  is  without  defense.  .  .  .  The  thing 
prohibited  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment  is  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction in  a  *  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  Slate  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State.'  Nothing  else  is 
touched;  and  suits  between  individuals,  unless  the  State  is  the 
party  in  a  substantial  sense,  are  left  untouched,  no  matter  how 
much  their  determination  may  incidentally  and  consequentially 
aflFect  the  interests  of  a  State  or  the  operations  of  its  government. 
•  The  fancied  inconvenience  of  an  interference  with  the  collection 
of  its  taxes  by  the  government  of  Virginia,  by  suits  against  its 
tax  collectors,  vanishes  at  once  upon  the  suggestion  that  such 
interference  is  not  possible  except  when  that  government  seeks 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  its  taxes  contrary  to  the  law  and 
contract  of  the  State  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  " 


a  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Justioes  Mi  Her,  Bradley,  and  Gray  diaeeiited. 
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The  law  of  1S8^  liaving  been  held  void,  the  State  next  passed 
an  act  lequiriog  the  bond  to  which  it  had  been  annexed  to  he 
produced  wlien  a  coupon  w^  presented  in  payment  of  taxes.  By 
another  act  was  also  ]>rohibited  the  testimony  of  expert wit- 
nesses as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  coupons.  These  laws  the 
Virginia  coni't  held  constitution aL 

In  McGahey  Virginia*^  when  the  State  brought  suit  for 
taxes  against  certain  iiidj\'idua]s  who  had  tendered  payment  in 
coupons  "but  had  not  produced  the  bond  to  which  they  had  been 
attached,  as  provided  for  by  the  Virginia  law,  spoken  of  ahove^ 
the  Supreme  Court  held  this  provision  tmconstitutional  as  an 
unreasonable  couditicn^  and,  thereforcj  as  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion entered  into  by  the  State  in  167-L  If  enforced^'*  said  the 
court,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  valueless  all  coupons 
which  iiBTa  been  sesparated  from  the  bonds  to  which  they  wfiire 
attached,  and  have  been  sold  in  the  open  market.  It  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  negotiable  charactex.  .  .  -  It  would  be 
so  onerous  and  impracticable  as  not  only  to  affect,  but  virtually 
destroy^  ^the  value  of  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  holder 
who  had  purchased  them."  In  like  manner  the  provision  pro- 
Iiibiting  e.^pcrt  testimouy  esitablishing  the  genuineness  of  the 
coupons  was  held  unconstitutional  and  void.  Also  was  held 
unconstitutiDnal,  m  unreasonable,  the  law  which  the  State  had 
passed  requiring  f©r  the  sale  of  coupons  a  licenae  fee  of  one 
thousand  dollars  in  toi^Tis  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  of 
five  hundred  dollars  in  other  conn  l  ies  and  towns,  together  with 
an  exaction  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  every  coupon 
sold,  A  law  fixing  a  limit  of  time  within  which  the  coupons 
should  be  presented  or  tendered  in  payment  of  taxes  met  a  si  mi- 
lar  fate-  In  18S6  Virginia  had  passed  an  act  providing  that 
any  lawyer  who  shotild  give  his  professional  services  in  matters 
pertaindi^  to  ,pavment  to  the  State  of  coupons  for  taxes  or  other 
demands,  .should  he  adjudged  guilty  <rf  barratry  and  be  disbarred, 
and  that  any  one  not  a  lawyer,  who  should  tendex  advice  or 


^1Z5  U.  6.  QM,}  LQ  Sup.  Ct.  Eej>.  D72j  34  L.  ed.  204. 
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assbtance  in  reference  to  these  matters  should  be  held  gniltj  of 
champerty  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars  and 
imprisonment  for  sixty  days.  In  pursuance  of  this  law  it  became 
known  that  the  grand  jury  was  considering  indictments  against 
a  Mr.  Koyall,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  for  years  identified  with 
suits  brought  to  compel  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  coupons 
of  the  bonds  of  1871.  Thereupon  Mr.  Koyall  published  a  letter 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  law  in  question  was  unconstitutional 
and  that  he  would  sue  for  damages  any  member  of  the  grand 
jury  who  should  find  a  true  bill  against  him  for  a  violation  of 
it  Upon  this,  the  grand  jury  reported  that  it  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  indict  Mr.  Eojall,  but  that  in  view  of  his  threats,  it 
would  not  return  a  true  bill  against  him.  A  Virginia  court 
thereupon  fined  Mr.  Royall  for  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
grand  jury,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  fine  committed 
him  to  jail.  Mr.  Koyall  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
a  federal  court,  which  discharged  him  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  sue,  or  threaten 
to  sue,  whomsoever  he  pleased.  The  final  judicial  phase  of  the 
controversy  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  McCullough  V.  Virginia,*^  a  case  which  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Obligation  of  Contracts.'^ 

§  624.  In  Re  Ayers. 

In  1884,  the  State  of  Virginia  had  passed  an  act  which  became 
known  as  the  coupon  crusher,"  which  provided  that  when  coupons 
were  tendered,  the  collector  was  to  report  the  fact  to  the  law 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth  and  he  was  to  bring  suit  for  the 
taxes  for  the  payment  of  which  they  were  offered,  and,  if  the 
^.oupons  should  not  prove  genuine,  judgment,  interest,  a  penalty, 
and  an  attorney's  fee  were  to  be  given  against  the  one  offering 
them;  execution  should  issue  on  the  judgment,  and  if  this  was 
not  paid,  a  second  suit,  with  more  interest,  penalties,  and  attor- 
ney's fees  should  be  brought,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

53  172  U.  S.  102;  19  Slip.  Ct.  Rep.  134;  43  L.  ed.  182. 

54  See  section  513. 
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An  injunction  was  asked  by  certain  citizens  and  granted  by  a 
federal  circuit  court  to  restrain  the  attorney-general  of  the  State 
from  putting  these  acts  into  force.  This  injunction  that  olEcer 
disobeyed.  Por  this  he  was  fined  by  tte  circuit  court  and,  npon 
his  refusal  to  pay  the  fine,  was  comniitted  to  jail.  Thereupon 
te  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.^ 

That  court  held  that  the  writ  of  injunction  had  been  improvi- 
dently  granted,  that  the  commitment  for  contempt  was  conse- 
quently void,  and  released  Ayers.  The  following  was  the  argu- 
ment of  the  court*  The  tender  of  the  coupon,  though  constitut- 
ing u,pon  its  fa^e  a  legal  tender  of  payment  of  taxes,  did  not 
deprive  the  State  of  the  right  to  attojupt  by  suit  to  prove  the 
coupons  not  valid,  and,  thereforcj  that  their  tender  in  payment 
of  the  taxes  was  not  a  suiUcient  tender.  The  bringing  of  a  suit 
by  the  law  officer  of  the  State  after  tender  of  coupons  had  been 
made  was^  in  itself,  no  violation  of  a  personal  or  property  right 
and  was  in  itself  the  breach  of  no  contract.  Indeed,  the  court  de^ 
clared,  there  was  not  a  coiitra^ct  between  the  bondholders  and  tlie 
law  officers  of  tbe  StatCj  personally  considered.  The  suit  was, 
therefore,  not  against  them  'personally,  but  as  officers  of  the  State, 
to  prevent  them  from  bringing  suits  in  the  name  and  for  the 
use  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Therefore,  it  was  declared,  to 
restrain  them  was  directly  to  coerce  the  State  by  ju<licial 
process  at  the  instance  of  private  individuals,  a  proceeding  which 
the  Elevf^nth  Amendment  forbids,  But^  tlie  court  is  careful  to 
say,  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  impinge  u|:*on  tlie  prin- 
ciple which  justifies  suits  against  individual  defendants  who, 
under  color  of  the  authority  of  unconstitutional  letrislation  by 
the  State,  are  guilty  of  personal  trespasses  and  wrongs,  nor  to 
forbid  suits  against  offleers  in  their  official  capacity  either  to 
arrest  or  direct  their  official  action  by  injunction  or  mandamus 
where  such  suits  are  autharize<l  by  law,  and  the  act  to  be  done 
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or  omitted  is  purely  ministerial,  in  the  performance  or  omission 
of  which  the  plaintiff  has  a  legal  interest."  ^ 

§  625.  Reagan  v.  Trust  Co. 

In  Reagan  v.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.*^^  an  injunction  was 
sustained  against  the  attorney-general  of  a  State  and  the  mem- 
bers of  a  state  board  of  railway  commissioners,  restraining  them 
from  putting  into  force  a  schedule  of  rates  which  the  board,  acting 
under  statutory  authority,  had  established.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  federal  court  which  had  granted  the  writ  was  sustained, 
among  other  grounds,  for  the  reason  that  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment did  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  States  have  not  a 
pecuniary  or  proprietary  interest,  but  only  a  governmental  interest 
in  the  matter  involved.  The  same  position  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  in  Smyth  v.  Ames.^ 

In  the  Reagan  case  the  court  say :  "  So  far  from  the  State 
being  the  only  real  party  in  interest,  and  upon  whom  alone  the 
judgment  effectively  operates,  it  has  in  a  pecuniary  sense  no 
interest  at  all.  Going  back  of  all  matters  of  form,  the  only  parties 
pecuniarily  affected  are  the  shippers  and  the  carriers,  and  the 
only  direct  pecuniary  interest  which  the  State  can  have  arises 
when  it  abandons  its  governmental  character,  and,  as  an  indi- 
vidual employs  the  railroad  company  to  carry  its  prc^erty." 

There  is  a  sense,  doubtless,"  the  opinion  continues,  "  in  which 
it  may  be  said  that  the  State  is  interested  in  the  question,  but 
only  a  governmental  sense.    It  is  interested  in  the  well-being  of 

M  Citing  with  approval  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  McComb,  92  U.  S.  531 ;  21 
L.  ed.  623. 

Justice  Harlan  rendered  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he  declared:  "The 
difference  between  a  suit  against  olFioers  of  the  State,  enjoining  them  from 
seizing  property  of  the  citizen,  in  obedience  to  a  void  statute  of  the  State, 
and  a  suit  enjoining  such  officers  from  bringing  under  the  order  of  the  State, 
and  in  her  name,  an  action  which,  it  is  alleged,  will  result  in  injury  to  the 
rights  of  the  complainant,  is  not  a  difference  that  affects  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  but  only  its  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  If  the  former  is  not  a  suit 
against  the  State,  the  latter  should  not  be  deemed  of  that  class." 

67  154  U.  S.  362;  14  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1047;  38  L.  ed.  1014. 

M  1G9  U.  S.  46fl;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  418;  42  L.  ed.  819. 
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its  citmnsi  in  the  just  and  equal  enforcement  of  aU  its  laws; 
but  such  govermnental  int^re^t  is  not  the  pecuniary  interest  which 
causes  it  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  adverse  judgment," 

Th©  position  here  taken,  it  is  to  be  observed,  furnishes  but  one 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  case  at  bar  is 
rested,  and,  it  would  seem,  not  a  very  strong  one,  especially  if 
there  be  taken  into  consideration  the  position  which  has  since 
been  taken  by  the  court  in  Missouri  v,  Illinois^  and  Kansas  v, 
Colomdo^  that  the  State  in  its  character  as  parens  po-irim  may 
bring  suit  to  maintain  the  general  interests  of  its  citizens* 

§  626,  Fitts  V*  McGhee. 

Furthermore,  in  Fitts  McGhee,***  a  case  in  which  was  dis- 
solved an  injunction  obtained  by  a  railroad  company  preventing 
the  attQrney-gen(?ral  of  a  State  from  executing  an  act  which  thr- 
plaintiff  alleged  to  be  uneonstitntional^  the  court  does  not  refer  to 
the  distinction  made  in  the  Reagan  case  and  accepted  in  the 
Smyth  ease,  but^  instead,  advances  a  new  test  for  distingiiishinij 
between  those  suits  against  state  officials  which  are  to  be  htld  auit^ 
against  the  State,  and  tho^  which  are  not. 

After  reviewing  the  case  of  In  re  Ayers  and  holding  that  it 
covered  the  case  at  bar,  tlie  court  say  :  It  is  to  be  obser%"ed  that 
neither  the  attorney-general  of  Alabama  nor  the  solicitor  of  the 
eleventh  judicial  circuit  of  the  State  appear  to  have  beeJi  charged 
by  law  with  any  special  duty  in  connection  with  the  act  of 
February  9^  188-5,''  After  citing  the  cases  relied  ujion  by  the 
petitioner,^  the  court  continue:  Upon  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  the  defendants  in  each  of  those  cases  were  ofEcers  of 

B»  ISO  U.  S,  208  J  21  Slip,  Ct  Rep.  331  j  45  L.  ed.  49L 

«206  U,  a  40;  27  Sup-  Ct.  Rep,  655;  5-1  L,  ed.  036. 

«  172  U.      516;  19  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  260;  43  L.  ed  535, 

wPoindext^r  v.  GfeenliQw,  114  270;  5  Sup.  CL  Re^.  903;  29  L.  ed. 

19li;  AlJen  V.  Railroad,  114  U.  311;  5  Sup,  Ct.  Rep-  925;  20  L,  ed.  200; 
Pcnnover  v,  McConnaughy,  140  L\  S.  1;  11  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  690;  35  L.  ed.  303; 
ht  re  i>ler,  140  U.  164;  13  Snp.  (^t.  Rep.  TS5;  37  ed,  689;  Reagan  \\ 
TniBt  Co.,  154  U.  S.  3«2;  14  J^up.  Ct  Rep,  1047;  ^8  L.  ed.  1014;  SeoU  v. 
DoimUl,  165  U.  S,  58;  17  Sup,  Ct.  Rep.  2€5;  41  L,  ed,  032;  Smyth  v.  Amea, 
160  U.  S.  466;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Eep,  416;  42  L.  ed.  810. 
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the  State,  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  state  enact- 
ment alleged  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  under  the  authority  of 
which,  it  was  averred,  they  were  committing,  or  were  about  to 
commit,  some  specific  wrong  or  trespass  to  the  injury  of  the 
plaintiff's  rights.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  suit 
against  individuals,  holding  official  positions  under  a  State  to 
prevent  them,  under  the  sanction  of  an  unconstitutional  statute, 
i'rom  committing  by  some  positive  act  a  wrong  or  trespass,  and 
a  suit  against  officers  of  a  State  merely  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  a  state  statute,  in  the  enforcement  of  which  those  officers  will 
act  only  by  formal  judicial  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  State, 
In  the  present  case,  as  we  have  said,  neither  of  the  state  officers 
named  held  any  special  relation  to  the  particular  statute  allied 
to  be  unconstitutional.  They  were  not  expressly  directed  to  see 
to  its  enforcement.  If,  because  they  were  law  officers  of  the  State, 
a  case  could  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute,  by  an  injunction  suit  brought  against 
them,  then  the  constitutionality  of  every  act  passed  by  the  l^s- 
lature  could  be  tested  by  a  suit  against  the  governor  and  the 
attorney-general,  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  former,  as  the 
executive  of  the  State,  was,  in  a  general  sense,  charged  with  the 
execution  of  all  its  laws,  and  the  latter,  as  attorney-general,  might 
represent  the  State  in  litigation  involving  the  enforcement  of  its 
statutes  That  would  be  a  very  convenient  way  for  obtaining  a 
speedy  judicial  determination  of  questions  of  constitutional  law 
which  may  be  raised  by  individuals,  but  it  is  a  mode  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  States  of  the  Union  consistently  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  they  cannot,  without  their  assent,  be  brought 
into  any  court  at  the  suit  of  private  persons." 

§  627.  In  Re  Young. 

In  Re  Young®  a  further  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
federal  courts  to  enjoin  the  execution  by  state  officials  of  a  state 
law  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional  was  made  necessary.  In  this 
case  a  maximum  freight  rate  law  had  been  enacted.    No  state 

63  209  U.  S.  123;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  441;  62  L.  ed.  714. 


6in<^,r<i  were  eapedallj  ^narsert  jj  die  lanr  witk  die  f^nfompmgit 
of  the  act,  and,  dnece^m^  die  ^miy  (jpperamiiy  afisoad  rbe  railwav 
evmpanieft     ewciett  die  'sooaoxncioiiaii:?  <^  cfae  Issr^  ww  upoir 

petitiott  for  an  la^Tixietiniir  «  ggfjiMng  nimHiefm  ai  Lt» 
pr<m«oiig,  and  nisin^  die  pwic  w^en.  icqibl  dbcaxLi  be  brongar 
ngWMt  d^m  Zfk  enf^m^  die  peuldes  peeienbei  the  Inr  for 
»tii  VK>iaitK>n^  Bat  rhin  lacrer  mniie  wasy  die  6nnrmo»  podL- 
tie»  wbi^  were  pr^yrLiiedy  auiie  pracdeaHy  TmaymiTahle  Uiufa' 
tlMr  eiT?!Tima(aiu»ee  a  Uwer  £edmL  eooxt  laexed  sl  mjirncrina 
mcrai the  artMneTiBKieral  fnxzi  riwrimpTig  axij  pracee£iigs 

e»/Ar<^  the  law;  diia  mjuxieticii  warn  violatefi  by  diat  dtTfffFTy  jul 
^dler  waa  Umed  \ij  tite^  fimiiz  mart  Smtdng  die  acsoniey-gHisal 
f0r  tik<>w  eaniie  wb/  be  ibooU  ni^t  be  pazuabed  fa^  mnrm-pt^  diat 
o^Reer  de&ied  the  jinijdieti^a  of  die  eoart,  and  oil  p^tiaa  for 
wrila  of  babeaa  eorpoa  and  eertk^rari  die  ease  was  brongbi:  be&re 
ih&  iSiupretMf  Conn.  That  tribonal  held  die  rate  law,  bj  the 
MorttM>m  pe&altlea  whidi  it  imposed  as  the  result  of  an  Tmsuc^ 
^sMifol  attempt  to  test  itd  Taliditr,  nzKOfistitixtioQal  upon  its 
fa(*s6^  witbotft  r€^ard  to  the  qne^oa  of  the  insnfficieiiey  of 
tKe  rates.  We  hare,  therefore,"  say  the  coiin,  ^  upon  this 
reeord  the  caae  of  an  imeonjtitational  ret  of  the  state  legislatixre 
ttd  an  inteiition  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  to  endeavor 
io  enforee  its  proviaions,  to  the  injnry  of  the  company,  in  com- 
pelling it,  at  great  expense,  to  defend  legal  proceedings  of  a  com- 
plicated and  nnnsnal  character,  and  involving  qaesti(ms  of  vast 
hnportanee  to  all  employees  and  officers  of  the  company,  as  well 
as  to  the  company  itsell  The  question  that  arises  is  whether 
there  is  a  remedy  that  the  parties  interested  may  resort  to,  by 
going  into  a  federal  court  of  equity,  in  a  case  involvii^  a  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  obtaining  a  judicial  investi- 
gation of  the  problem,  and  pending  its  solution  obtain  freedom 
from  suits,  civil  or  criminal,  by  a  temporary  injunction,  and  if 
the  question  be  finally  decided  favorably  to  the  contention  of  the 
company,  a  permanent  injunction  restraining  all  such  actions 
dft  proceedings.^^ 
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Aa  to  the  case  of  Fitts  v.  McGhee  the  court  deny  that  it  over- 
ruled the  doctrine  of  Reagan  v.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
or  of  Smyth  v.  Ames.  In  the  Fitts  case,  the  court  say,  the  state 
officer  who  was  made  a  party  bore  no  close  official  connection 
with  the  statute  in  question,  and  the  making  of  him  a  party  de- 
fendant was  there  a  simple  effort  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  in  a  way  that,  upon  principle,  could  not  be  done.  The 
court  then  go  on  to  state  that  the  true  doctrine  is  that  while,  in 
making  an  officer  of  the  State  a  party  defendant  in  a  suit  to  enjoin 
tho  enforcement  of  an  act  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  such  officers  must  have  some  connection  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act  ("  or  else  it  is  merely  making  him  a  party 
as  a  representative  of  the  State,  and  thereby  attempting  to  make 
the  State  a  party"),  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  duty  shall  be 
declared  in  the  act  which  he  is  called  upon  to  enforce.  "  The 
fact  that  the  state  officer  by  virtue  of  his  office  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  the  act  is  the  important  and 
material  fact,  and  whether  it  arises  out  of  the  general  law  or  is 
specially  created  by  the  act  itself  is  not  material  so  long  as  it 
exists." 

To  the  objection  that  the  injunction  was  an  interference  with 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  attorney-general  as  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act,  the  court  point  out  that  no  affirmative  action  of 
any  nature  is  directed.  "  The  officer  is  simply  prohibited  from 
doing  an  act  which  he  had  no  legal  right  to  do.  An  injunction 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  that  which  he  had  no  legal  right  to 
do  is  not  an  interference  with  the  discretion  of  an  officer." 

In  Murray  v.  Wilson  Distilling  Co.®*  the  important  doctfine  is 
declared  that  when  a  State  undertakes  a  private  business,  as,  for 
example,  the  selling  of  liquor,  it  does  not  forfeit  its  immunity  to 
suit  under  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  and  may  not,  therefore,  be 
sued  with  reference  to  transactions  connected  with  such  non- 
governmental business.  In  South  Carolina  v.  United  States*  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  a  clear 

64  213  U.  S.  151;  29  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  458. 
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line  of  d^Krision  between  state  fanetions  esseutially  pcJltiea!  or 
govenunental  La  tiatare^  and  tLuse  of  a  private  or  comiiiercial 
cLaracterj  and  said  that,  as  to  these,  the  limitation  upon  tJie  taxa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Goremment  of  State  agencies  does  not  apply. 
Furthemiore,  as  has  been  earlier  pointed  out,  corporations  wholly 
or  in  part  owned  by  a  State  are  not,  for  that  reas4>nj  exempt  from 
suit  J  but  the  State  when  it  becomes  the  owner  and  participant  lo 
the  management  of  a  private  enterprise  throws  oS,  as  to  snch 
enterpri:se,  its  sovereign  character.  The  question  raised  in  the 
case  of  Murray  r,  Wilson  Distilling  Co,  i^  whether  the  same  d<>c- 
trine  as  to  immunity  of  suit  applies  when  tiie  business  is  directly 
conducted  by  a  State  itself  and  not  through  a  private  corporation, 
chartered  by  itself,  and  of  whose  stock  it  is  the  part  or  solo 
owner. 

g  628.  Suits  to  Recover  Specific  Pieces  of  Property  Held  by  the 
State, 

Thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  the  suahility  of  the  State^  accord- 
ing to  American  constitutional  law,  reference  has  been  had  to 
suits  involving  the  recovery  of  money  judgnxents  or  the  issuance 
of  writs  of  mandamus  or  of  injunction  to  state  officials.  There 
now  is  to  be  considered  the  question  whether  Uie  principles  that 
have  heen  laid  down  are  suificient  to  warrant  snits  brought  by  in- 
dividnals  to  recover  possession  of  specific  pieces  of  property  hold^ 
in  their  official  capacities,  by  officials  of  the  States  or  of  the  United 
States, 

§  829.  Set-offs  Against  the  State. 

In  United  States  v,  Clarke^*  it  was  declared  by  Marshall  that 
the  United  States  was  not  suable  of  common  right,  and  that  unless 
the  plaintiff  could  bring  his  suit  within  the  terms  of  some  per- 
mi^^sive  act  of  Congress,  the  court  coidd  not  entertain  it* 

In  The  Siren  v.  United  States*^^  this  was  quoted  with  approval 
and  the  further  observation  made  that  the  exemption  from  suit 
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extends  to  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  f  iirtlier  doc- 
trine, whieh  had  been  previously  declared  in  several  cases,  was 
affirmed  in  this  case,  that  "  although  direct  suits  cannot  be  main- 
tained against  the  United  States,  nor  against  their  property,  yet 
when  the  United  States  institute  a  suit,  they  waive  their  ex- 
emption so  far  as  to  allow  a  presentastion  by  the  defendant  of  set- 
offs, legal  and  equitable,  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  made  or 
property  claimed.  .  .  .  They  then  stand  in  such  proceeclings, 
with  reference  to  the  rights  of  defendants  or  claimants,  precisely 
as  private  suitors,  except  that  they  are  exempt  from  costs  and 
from  affirmative  relief  against  them,  beyond  the  demand  or  prop- 
erty in  controversy." 

§  630.  Liens. 

The  interesting  point  was,  however,  made  in  this  case,  that 
though  a  lien  attaching  to  a  piece  of  property  owned  by  the  State 
is  not  enforceable,  the  lien  itself  may  exist,  and  becomes  enforce- 
able as  soon  as  the  State  voluntarily  sells  or  otherwise  parts  with 
the  actual  possession  of  the  property.  Thus  in  the  case  at  bar 
which  was  a  suit  to  subject  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a 
ship,  taken  as  a  prize  of  war  by  the  United  States,  to  a  claim 
for  damages  occasioned  by  the  collision  of  that  ship  with  a  ship 
privately  owned,  the  court  granted  the  claim,  saying: 

"  The  authorities  to  which  we  have  referred  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  a  claim,  and  even  of  a  lien  upon 
property,  is  not  always  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  holder  to 
enforce  it  by  legal  proceedings.  A  claim  or  lien  existing  and  con- 
tinuing will  be  enforced  by  the  courts  whenever  the  property  upon 
which  it  lies  becomes  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  and  control. 
Then  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties  will  be  respected  and 
maintained.  Thus,  if  the  government,  having  the  title  to  land 
subject  to  the  mortgage  of  the  previous  owner,  should  transfer 
the  property,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  enforce  the  lien 
would  at  once  attach,  as  it  existed  before  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  by  the  government. 
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So,  if  the  property  belonging  to  the  government,  upon  which 
claiiiis  e^st|  is  sold  upon  judicial  decree  and  tiie  proceeds 
are  jiaid  into  the  regititry,  the  court  would  have  juriddic- 
tion  to  direct  the  claims  to  be  satis  tied  out  of  thein.  Such 
decree  of  sale  eoiild  only  be  made  upon  application  of  the  gav- 
emment,  and  by  its  appearance  in  court,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  waives  its  exemption  and  submits  to  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  by  which  justice  is  administered  between  private 
suitors, 

"  Now,  it  ia  a  settled  principle  of  admiralty  law,  that  all 
maritime  claims  upon  the  vessel  extend  equally  to  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  and  are  to  be  satisfied  out  of  them.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  The  Sir(?n  was  in  fault  and  that  by  the  tort 
she  committed  a  claim  was  created  against  her,  we  do  not  perceive 
any  just  ground  for  refusiug  its  satisfaction  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
her  sale.  The  Government  is  the  actor  in  the  suit  for  her  con- 
demnation* It  asks  for  her  sale,  and  the  proceeds  coming  into 
the  registry  of  the  court^  come  affected-  with  all  the  claims  which 
existed  upon  the  vessel  created  subsequent  to  her  capture,'' 

In  The  Davis*^  it  was  held  that  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  was  subject  to  a  lien  for  salvage  purposesj  if  such  property 
Tvas  not  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
the  lien  could  be  enforced  without  bringiTig  a  direct  suit  against 
the  United  States.  Defining  what  should  be  deemed  possession 
under  this  rule,  the  court  said  that  it  must  be  an  actual  and  not 
a  eonstrnctive  one  —  one  that  **  can  only  be  chauged  uuder  proc- 
ess of  the  court  by  bringing  the  officer  of  the  court  into  collision 
with  the  officer  of  the  GDvernment^  if  the  latter  should  choose  to 
resist." 

§  63L  The  Arlington  Case:  United  States  v.  Lee. 

In  18S2  was  decided  the  famous  case  of  United  States  v,  Lee.^ 
The  facts  up^m  which  the  case  was  based  were  these:  The  Robert 
E.  Lee  homestead,  the  Arlington  Estate,  had  been  for  ten  years 
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in  possession  of  the  United  States  under  a  title  acquired  by  sale 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  The  plaintiflF,  heir  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
claiming  that  this  title  was  an  invalid  one^  brought  suit  in  eject- 
ment against  the  federal  officers  in  charge  of  the  property  to  re- 
cover possession  of  it  The  United  States,  by  its  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, intervened  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  its  title  and  moving 
that  the  suit  be  dismissed  as  being  in  effect  a  suit  against  itself. 
Upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  court, 
upon  the  first  hearing,  eight  judges  sitting,  divided  equally  upon 
the  .point  whether  the  suit  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  suit  against 
the  United  States  and,  therefore,  beyond  judicial  cognizance,  and 
ordered  a  second  hearing  before  a  full  court  of  nine  justices.  By 
a  bare  majority  of  five  to  four,  it  was  held  upon  the  second  hear- 
ing that,  though  the  property  was  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
the  suit  might  be  maintained  against  the  federal  officers  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  federal 
title  which  they  alleged  to  support  them  in  their  possession  was  a 
valid  one,  and  that,  if  not  valid,  they  might  be  ejected.  Justice 
Miller  rendered  the  majority  opinion. 

After  a  review  of  the  previously  decided  cases,  in  which  especial 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  cases  of  United  States  v.  Peters,^® 
Meigs  V.  McClung,^^  and  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States"^ 
which,  it  was  declared,  governed  the  case  at  bar,  Justice  Miller 
went  on  to  state  what  was  after  all  to  be  considered  the  real  ground 
upon  which  the  suit  was  sustained.  This  was,  that  it  was  not  in 
consonance  with  the  general  principles  of  American  political 
philosophy  to  hold  that  the  citizen  could  not  be  protected  against 
an  unconstitutional  act  of  his  State. 

"  It  is  not  pretended,  as  the  case  now  stands,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  President  had  any  lawful  autliority  to  do  this,  nor  that  the 
legislative  body  could  give  him  any  such  authority,  except  upon 
payment  of  just  compensation.  The  defense  stands  here  solely 
upon  the  absolute  immunity  from  judicial  inquiry  of  everyone 
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whs^  mertB  mtlicni^  fran  the  exeenlire  brsneli  of  die  Govern- 
mmtj  hamster  dear  it  maj  be  made  tlitS  the  exeeirtt¥e  poaseaeed 
00  Mck  jmrer,  Xot  onlj  that  bo  neli  power  is  pvira,  bst  that  it 
if  alttohttelj  prohibited,  both  to  the  eJceeoiive  mnd  the  leg^sMiTe, 
to  depriTe  atijofse  of  life,  liberty  or  propertr  without  doe  process 
of  kw,  or  to  take  prii^ate  property  withoat  jtiit  <»ttipeiisatioii. 
s  »  .  Xo  man  in  thLi  eoimtj  is  so  that  he  is  afao^e  die  law* 
Ko  officer  of  the  law  mmj  mi  that  law  at  defiance,  with  imptmitT. 
All  the  officers  of  the  GovemmeDt,  from  the  higbi!st  to  the  lowest, 
are  ciwator^  of  that  law  and  are  bound  to  obey  it*  •  <  .  It  can- 
not  W,  tiLen,  llmt  whe&j  in  a  mlt  hetween  two  dlizens  for  the 
owoerahip  of  real  estate,  one  of  them  haa  established  his  ri^t  to 
the  possesion  of  the  proper fv  aj-eordlng  to  all  the  forms  of  jndieial 
procedure,  and  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  the  jadgment  of  the 
eoart,  the  wrongful  possessor  can  say  sneeesefuUy  to  the  coort: 
Stop  here  ;  I  hold  by  order  of  the  Presid^t,  and  the  pr^ress  of 
jiijitiee  intiii  bo  stayed.  That,  though  the  nature  of  the  eon* 
travcrsy  in  one  peculiarly  iippropriate  to  the  judicial  fun'!tion; 
tliough  the  United  States  is  no  party  to  the  suit  ;  though  one  of 
the  three  great  branches  of  the  Governmeut,  to  which  by  the  Con- 
^ti  tilt  ion  tbi^i  duty  has  been  assigned^  has  declared  its  judgment 
after  a  fair  triti],  the  uusucceBaful  party  mn  interpose  an  absolute 
ret(.  upon  tliat  judgment  by  the  production  of  an  order  of  tho 
Secretary  of  War,  which  that  officer  had  no  more  authority  to 
make  than  the  humblest  private  citizen." 

g  632.  The  Doctrine  of  United  States  v.  Lee  Applied  to  a  State. 

\i\  Txndal  V.  Wesley^^*  the  doctrine  of  United  States  v,  Lee  was 
applied  to  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  court  in  its  opinion  saying: 
"  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  party  is  entitled  in  law  to  posses- 
sion is  a  judicial,  not  an  executive  or  legislative  question-  It 
doci  not  ceafle  to  be  a  judicial  question  because  the  defendant 
cluims  that  the  right  of  poasessicn  is  in  the  government  of  which 
he  is  an  officer  or  a^ent^  •  .  <  But  the  Eleventh  Amendment 
gives  no  immunity  to  officers  or  agents  of  a  State  in  withholding 
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the  property  of  a  citizen  without  authority  of  law.  And  when 
such  officers  or  agents  assert  that  they  are  in  rightful  possession, 
they  must  make  good  that  assertion  when  it  is  made  to  appear  in 
a  suit  against  them  as  individuals  that  the  legal  title  and  right  of 
possession  is  in  the  plaintiff.  ...  It  is  said  that  the  judg- 
ment in  this  case  may  conclude  the  State.  Not  so.  It  is  a  judg- 
ment to  the  effect  only  that,  as  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendants,  the  former  is  entitled  to  possession  of  the  property 
in  question,  the  latter  having  shown  no  valid  authority  to  withhold 
possession  from  the  plaintiff ;  that  the  assertion  by  the  defendants 
of  a  right  to  remain  in  possession  is  without  l^al  foundation. 
The  State  not  being  a  party  to  the  suit,  the  judgment  will  not 
conclude  it  Not  having  submitted  its  right  to  the  determinaition 
of  the  court  in  the  case,  it  will  be  open  to  the  State  to  bring  any 
action  that  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  and  protect  whatever 
claim  it  has  to  the  premises  in  dispute.  Its  claim,  if  it  means  to 
assert  one,  will  thus  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  law  as  adminis- 
tered by  tribunals  ordained  to  determine  controverted  rights  of 
property ;  and  the  record  in  this  case  will  not  be  evidence  against 
it  for  any  purpose  touching  the  merits  of  its  claim.'^ 

§  633.  Suit  Maintainable  only  Where  the  Action  Against  the 
Officer  is  a  Possessory  One. 

This  language  in  Tindal  v.  Wesley  causes  the  doctrine  declared 
in  United  States  v.  Lee  to  appear  more  plainly  to  be  that  the  court 
still  holds  to  the  doctrine  that  any  suit  against  officers  of  a  State, 
the  judgment  or  decree  in  which  will  be  conclusive  of  the  rights  of 
the  State,  will  be  regarded  as  a  suit  against  the  State.  Whence 
it  follows  that  an  action  of  ejectment  against  persons  in  possession 
of  property  title  to  which  is  claimed  by  the  State,  or  alleged  by 
the  defendants  to  be  in  the  State,  will  be  considered  to  be  not  a 
suit  against  the  State  only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  failure  to 
produce  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  of  title  in  the  State,  and 
in  these  only  if  the  action  of  ejectment  is  treated  as  a  possessory 
one  and  not  one  determining  title. 


Tliii  ktter  principle  ii  definitely  itaied  m  Stml^  r*  Sdbwill^/* 
in  whicti  iiri  ftetUiu  gf  «jectii]«sit  againit  persons  boldmg  propertj 
for  tbo  SuiUt  wttji  held  lo  be  ft  umt  sgminst  the  State^  becatBe  in 
tbal  BUtUf  •iich  an  ictioti  wii  regarded  m  owb  determiBiiif  title. 
With  referencfl  to  the  dwirine  declared  in  tbe  Lee  case  tlie  court 
rnnphmim  the  fact  that  tho  judguiant  affirmed  was  simply  that 
the  platriUfTf  rwover  ugainst  the  individual  defendanta  the  posseft* 
iion  of  tho  proij^rty  in  eontroverey  and  costs,  "  and,''  the  court 
declare,  *'  tlii»  court  dititinctly  rec  ognized  that^  if  the  title  of  tbe 
8tiitiM  wtTe  good,  it  would  he  a  justification  of  the  de- 
fvUihutM;  that  the  United  States  could  not  be  sued  directly  by 
oriifinul  prrict*nii  as  a  derfendant^  excej't  by  nrtiie  of  an  express 
act  of  (  oij((rtJ!iR ;  and  tbajt  the  United  States  would  not  he  bound 
or  conehidt*d  by  tho  judgnient  against  tbeir  officers/'^® 

§  631  Recent  Cases. 

Tlict  lal(;«t  jiiiliciiil  phoijes  of  tJie  euability  of  tbe  United  States 
are  to  be  found  in  Holknap  v*  Schild,^**  Minnesota  v,  Hitchcock,^ 
Oregon  V.  Uitehcopk/*  and  International  Postal  Supply  Co*  v. 
Bruce**"  In  ihv  first  of  these  cases  an  injunction  was  sought 
agiiiuHt  tho  <'oujiniiii(lnnt  of  a  United  tStates  navy  yard  to  pre\*ent 
the  u«e  there  of  a  caisaon  gate  contrary  to  the  patent  rights  of  the 
plaitttitT,    The  injunction  was  detiietl, 

Tlu*  court,  after  hnkUng  that  there  was  a  distinction  between 
a  prnpi*rly  riglil  in  an  article  whifb  infringed  a  patent  right  and 
thiit  patetit  right  itself,  and  that,  thnsj  though  the  isisuance  in  pur- 
iuanee  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  a  patent  right  creates  a  right  in 

N  102  XJ\  R  10  Sup.  rt>  Ucp.  754;  40  L.  ed.  mO. 

nin  runniii|fhiini  v.  Mneiin  &  K  Cti.  (100  V.  446;  3  Sup.  €t  Rep. 
S03i       Ir.  tt*^  courtt  Mining  the  ^loctrm*^  (^f  the  Lee  ca^e,  sati 

*•  lliii  tk^ikm  <i(  ^j^NJtInt^lt  tn  that  mm  \*,  m  its  e&ftontUl  clmracter,  an  ^etion 
of  wl!h  thi  power  ia  tli*  wirt  to  mtor*  po^apssioti  to  the  plain tilT 

(Mrt  of  thf^  jiid|nn«nl«  .  ^  .  The  judgment  la  tbmt  rase  did  not  t^oneltt^e 
th«  i'nttr^)  ^it4ltr(|^  the  opinion  carvfull^'  stat^,  but  hM  the  officers  HibH 
Hi  unnuthc^riM  tMpiiMr*  and  tUFi>rd  ihvm  cmt  of  their  unlawful  posatssloo/* 
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'iiie  patentee  against  the  United  States  as  well  as  against  indi- 
YiduaiSj  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States  becoming 
the  owner  of  the  article  tliat  infrioged  a  patent  rights  continue: 

"  In  the  present  case^  the  caisson  gate  was  a  part  of  the  dry 
dock  in  a  imvj  yard  of  the  United  States,  was  constructed  and  put 
in  place  by  the  United  States,  and  was  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  held  and  used  by  the  United  States  for  the  public 
benefit  If  the  gate  was  made  in  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's 
patent,  that  did  not  prevent  the  title  in  the  gate  from  vesting  in 
the  United  Stat^.  The  United  States,  then,  had  both  the  title 
and  the  possession  of  the  property.  The  United  States  could  not 
hold  or  use  it,  except  through  oflicers  and  agents.  Although  this 
auit  was  not  brotight  against  the  United  States  by  name,  but 
against  their  officers  and  agents  only,  nevertheless^  so  far  as  the 
bill  prayed  tor  an  injimction  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  gate 
in  question,  the  defendants  had  no  individual  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy; the  entire  interest  adverse  to  the  plaintiff  was  the  in* 
teres t  of  the  United  States  in  projierty  of  which  the  United  State3 
had  both  the  title  and  the  possession;  the  United  States  were  the 
only  real  party^  against  whom  alone  in  fact  the  relief  was  asked, 
and  against  whom  the  decree  would  effectively  operate;  the  plain- 
tiff sought  to  control  the  defendants  in  their  official  functions,  as 
representatives  and  agents  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  to 
defeat  the  use  by  the  United  States  of  property  owned  and  used 
by  the  United  States  for  tlie  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare; therefore  the  United  States  was  an  indispensable  party  to 
enable  the  court,  according  to  the  rules  which  govern  its  pro- 
cedure, to  grant  the  relief  sought;  and  the  suit  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  violating  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  long  series 
of  decisions  of  this  court,  above  cited/* 

In  International  Postal  Supply  Co,  v.  Bruce^  an  injunction 
was  asked  to  restrain  a  federal  postmaster  from  using  a  leased 
machine  which  infringed  a  patent  owned  by  the  plaintiff*  Again 
the  relief  asked  for  was  refused,  the  court  holding  that  the  United 
States,  though  not  the  owner  of  the  machine,  had  a  property  right 

!  ^  ^  
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—  a  right  in  rem  —  in  it,  and  was  in  pogaesaloii,  and  that;  tliere^ 
fore^  the  ease  was  governed  by  BeU^nap  Schild.^^ 

In  Aliuuesota  Ilitchcock^  suit  was  brouglit  agaiBst  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ijiterior  and  Uie  Conmiissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  of  tie  UDit*.*d  Statm,  to  restrain  them  from  sellmg  certain 
landji  in  the  Indian  re^rvation.  The  suit  was  held  to  he  one 
against  the  United  Statesj  but  waa  entertained  by  the  court  on 
the  ground  that  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  the  United  States 
had  consented  to  be  sued.  In  Oregon  v,  Hitchcock,^  however, 
in  which  suit  was  brought  to  restrain  the  patenting  to  individuals 
of  certain  lands  and  a  decree  establishing  the  title  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  them,  the  court  declined  jurisdiction^  ito  statutory 
con^nt  of  the  United  States  to  suit  appearing. 

§  635.  Suability  of  Minor  Political  Bodies. 

In  conclusion  of  ihh  subject  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  non-amenability  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  suit  does 

it  Juiti^e  tlnrlaii  r<*T»dered  a  diBsenting  cypinioii,  ruaitiUinifig  as  be  had  in 
A  di'flient  in  Uo\kmp  v,  SchUd^  that,  under  the  doctrine  doL'lared  in  United 
Utatci  V,  the  mnrt  would  be  empow&TQd  to  c-njoin  thedefendftnte  indlvidu- 
ally,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion/*  lie  said,  *'  that  every  officer  of  tlie  gov^rnnient> 
howrer  high  his  fwij^ition^  may  be  pre^nt4?d  by  injiinciion,  op<?rating  directly 
upofi  him,  inmi  iII^"j^^llly  injuring  or  destroying  the  properly  rigbti  of  the 
citizen;  and  tlua  relief  should  more  readily  be  given  when  the  governineat 
Hie  If  cannot  be  mutle  a  party  of  record. 

"The  court  a  may\  by  mandarnu9»  compel  a  public  ofRcer  to  perform  a 
plain  1  ministerial  duty  prescribed  by  law;  and  that  may  he  done,  althou<^h 
the  goverarnent  it%tf  caiinoi  be  njatle  a  parly  of  record.  Can  it  be  posftible 
that  the  €N>urt  H  without  authority  to  enjoin  the  sanje  officer  from  doing  a 
direet^  alfinriative  \¥too;(  to  the  property  rights  of  the  citizen,  upon  tl»e  ground 
that  the  govenitneni  whom  he  repreaenta,  and  in  whose  interest  he  is  actings 
Lfl  not  and  cannot  he  made  a  party  of  record!  Tlie  present  deeiaion  —  errone- 
ouBly,  I  take  leave  to  sa}*  — answers  this  question  favorably  to  the  defendanU 
Hut  Uiat  answer  cannot,  I  submiti  be  made  eonaistently  with  the  declaration 
which  thia  court  has  often  repeated^  that  no  olticer  of  tlie  law^  however  high 
hi  a  position^  can  set  that  law  at  defiance  'With  impunity;  that  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  citizen,  is  subject  to  the  Con<3titution,  and  therefore 
cannot  logalty  appropriate  or  use  a  patented  invention  without  ju&t  compen- 
aation  any  more  than  it  can  appropriate  or  use,  witiiout  compefHsaUon,  land 
that  it  had  patented  to  a  private  purchaser." 
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not  extend  to  their  political  subdivisions.  These  may  be  sued  in 
contract,  and  even  in  tort,  money  judgments  may  be  rendered 
against  them,  and  mandamus  may  be  awarded  to  compel  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  and  the  levying  and  collection  of  taxes  to  pay' 
the  judgments  thns  rendered.  In  some  cases  also,  the  private 
property  of  such  public  corporations  which  is  not  directly  used 
in  the  public  service  may  be  sold  on  execution.**  As  regards  this 
liability  to  suit,  there  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween municipal  corporations,  and  those  known  as  quasi-munici- 
pal. The  latter  may  not  be  sued  in  tort  except  by  express  statu- 
tory permission.  The  former,  however,  may  be  sued  in  tort,  since 
they  are  deemed  to  be  organized  for  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
those  living  within  their  areas,  and  thus  not  acting,  as  it  were, 
as  the  agent  of  the  sovereignty,  do  not  enjoy  its  special  ex- 
emptions, but  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  private  law. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  in  so  far  as  these  municipal 
corporations  may  properly  be  held  to  represent  the  sovereignty 
and  to  exercise  purely  govemment'al  powers,  they  are  not  gen- 
erally held  responsible  for  damages  arising  from  the  exercise  of 
such  powers. 

§  636.  Statutory  Consent  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States 
to  Be  Sued. 

The  United  States  by  act  of  Congress  and  various  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  by  constitutional  or  statutory  provision,  have  con- 
sented to  be  sued  by  individuals  as  to  specified  matters.*** 

In  all  cases,  however  this  suability  has  been  limited  to  actions 
in  contract,  express  or  implied.  In  no  case  have  they  rendered 
themselves  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  tortious  acts  of  their 
agents.  From  a  viewpoint  of  strict  equity,  and  the  general 
doctrine  governing  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  for  the 

84  Meriwether  v.  G«rrett,  102  U.  S.  472;  26  L.  ed.  197;  Rees  v.  Watertawn, 
19  Wall.  107;  22  L.  ed.  72. 

85  The  exemption  of  the  United  States  from  suit  may  be  waived  only  by 
legislative  act  and  not  by  the  secretary  of  war  or  the  attorney  general  or  any 
other  officer  not  expressly  authorized  so  to  do.  Stanley  v.  Schwalby,  162 
U.  S.  255;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  754;  40  L.  ed.  960. 
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ieU  of  bis  agents,  it  might  seem  strange  that  claims  of  the 
dividual  against  bis  State  based  upon  contract  are  allowed  to  be 
adjudicated^  whereas  those  based  upon  tort  are  not;  in  otli» 
wordSf  that,  the  more  wrongfol  and  illegal  the  aets  of  the  agents^ 
the  less  liable  is  bis  principal  This  state  of  the  law,  faowerer,  is 
a  logical  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  general  principle  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  law  that  an  uKra  vires  aei  of  a  public  offietal  is 
not  the  act  of  his  government,  but  is  a  private  act  for  wbidi  be 
maj  be  held  eivilly  and  criminally  responsible,^ 

ii  For  an  argument  vls  to  the  jufit ice  &g  well  «i  the  expedkficv  of  holdli^ 
tlie  soTereign  SUte  liable  for  tbe  torti  of  its  agenta,  espectaJlj  -when  it  Mts 
%B  the  otmer  of,  or  in  relation  to,  priTate  property,  nee  article  by  Prcf#?s»or 
Ernat  Freund  entitled  "  Privat*  Claims  ogfaicst  tbe  Statej'*  in  FoUiicftl  i^r** 
«AO0  Qu&rterlyf  Vll,  625.  Professor  Freuii<l  sayi ;  **  The  principal  tort*  which. 
mmf  be  ijnptitable  to  the  gorermntfut  in  connect  ton  with  ita  pri  vate  relatioiia, 
are  uegtigenee,  nofi*conrpliance  with  fitatutor^*  re^laticnfi,  nuisa&ee^  tveipaa^ 
and  distiirbance  of  natural  easements.  It  is  charaeteri^ie  of  th^e  torta 
that  they  violatd  ohiigations  which  are  east  by  law  apon  the  ownertblp  or 
ocetspatimi  or  eoatrol  of  property,  that  they  are  aotnetimea  mi  directly 
attributable  to  a  sf^eciflc  aet  of  any  particular  ag^at^  and  that  tbe  ejcistenca 
of  the  wrongful  condition  is  uau&liy  of  some  benefit  to  the  owner.  The  lia^ 
bility  of  the  State  in  these  ease«  ia  demanded  not  only  by  |ustice  but  bj 
the  logic  of  tbe  law/' 

For  a  description  of  the  juiiadietioii  of  the  United  Statei  Ccntrt  of  Claima, 
see  anie^  section  564. 


CHAPTER  LV, 


AD^riKALTY  AND  aiAIUTIME  JURIS  DICTION. 

§  637*  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction  Defined. 

Section  II,  Clause  Ij  of  Article  III  provides  that  "  The  judicial 
power  shall  extend  ...  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdictionp" 

Admiralty  jurisdiction  refers  to  that  ckss  of  oases  which  are 
cognizable  in  courts  established  by  an  admiral,  in  that  officer  be- 
ing vested,  according  to  English  law,  the  government  of  tie  King's 
navy  and  the  authority  to  hear  all  causes  connected  with  the  sea* 

Maritime  jurisdiction^  as  tJie  n^ime  itself  indicates,  is  the  juris- 
diction over  matters  relating  to  the  sea*  To  a  very  considerable 
extent,  then,  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  maritime  jurisdiction  are 
of  like  meaning*  The  terms  are  not,  however,  sjnoiiymous. 
Admiralty  now  has  reference,  primarily,  to  the  tribunals  in 
which  the  causes  are  tried;  maritime  to  the  nature  of  the  causes 
tried.  The  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  is  then  of  a  double  nature ;  that  over  cases  depending  ujion 
acts  committed  upon  navigable  waters;  and  that  over  cantractSj 
and  other  transactions  connected  with  such  navigable  waters*  In 
the  former  class  of  casps  the  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  locality 
of  the  act;  in  the  latter  class  by  the  character  of  the  act 
transaction. 

The  casea  falling  within  the  federal  admiralty  jurisdiction  be- 
cause of  the  locality,  L  e.,  arising  upon  the  high  seas  and  other 
navigable  waters,  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  two  classes;  those  of 
prizcj  arising  jure  belli;  and  those  acts^  torts,  injuries,  etc,  which 
have  no  reference  to  a  state  of  war,  J|| 

Those  cases  which  fall  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  purelj?^ 
because  of  their  maritime  nature  are  those  arising  out  of  contracts, 
claims,  etc,,  with  reference  to  maritime  operations.  In  actions  of 
tort  the  test  determining  jurisdiction  is  locality  j  in  contracts,  it 
is  the  subject-matter/ 

1  WariDg     Clarke,  5  How.  441;  12      ed.  2261  New  Jersey  Bt^m  NaTiga- 

lion  Co,  V.  Merchants'  Bank,  6  How.  344;  12  Lt  wi.  465.  The  distinction 
betwwn  admiralty  and  maritime  juriariiction  suggested  above  is  not  exactly 
that,  originally  at  least,  of  the  English  law.   See  Benedk-t's  Admirtiltif,  ch,  4. 
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§  638,  Extent  of  Admiralty  Jmisdiction. 

Following  strict] J  the  rule  of  giriiig  to  the  teclmical  terms  of 
the  CoBstitLitioii  the  meming^  atta^iied  to  tbeoi  in  tlie  Englisli 
eommon  law,  the  admiral tj  jumclicticHi  of  tlie  United  States 
courts,  aG  far  as  d^endent  upon  locality,  m»uld  be  limited  to  that 
exercised  in  the  English  admiralty  co:irts  at  the  time  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  This  jurisdiction  of  the  English  oourta  had 
varied  considerably  at  different  periods  but  at  the  time  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  was  adopted  had,  by  the  efforts  of  the  common 
law  judges  J  led  by  Coke,  been  reduced  to  comparatively  narrow 
limits, 

Th^Q  wm  ^  first  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  give  to  the  federal  courts  a  narrow  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion correspondiiig  with  that  then  exercised  by  the  English  court, 
but,  moved  eapecially  by  tlie  arg^u-ments  of  Justice  Story,  a  much 
wider  sphere  of  admiralty  power  has  been  later  tipheli 

According  to  the  earlier  decisions,  the  federal  admiralty  juris- 
diction  was  confined  to  cases  arising  upon  the  high  seas  and  upon 
rivers  as  far  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tho  tide  extended.  Beginning, 
howeve-T,  with  Waring  Clarke,  and  The  Genesee  Chiefs'  decide rl 
in  1851,  the  earlier  cases  were  overruled,  and  the  federal  power 
declared  to  extend  over  all  waters  that  arc  navigable.  The  case  of 
The  Genesee  Cbief  arose  under,  and,  therefore,  involved  the  con- 
stitutionality of  J  the  act  of  Congress  of  IS  45  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  th©  federal  district  courts  to  certain,  cases  upon  the 
great  lakes  and  upon  the  navigable  waters  eounecting  them. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  rendered  the  opinion  of  the  court  In  it 
he  first  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statute  was  not  one  in 
exercise  of  tbo  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  or  inter- 
state commerce,  and  that,  though  closely  related,  the  federal 
commercial  and  admiralty  powers  are  to  be  dearly  distinguished 
from  eajch  other*  The  extent  of  the  judicial  power/'  says  tho 
chief  justice^  is  carefully  d&fined  and  limited,  and  Congress 
cannot  enlarge  it  to  suit  even  the  wants  of  commerce,  nor  for  the 
more  convenient  execution  of  its  commercial  regulations.  And 


112  How,  443;  13  L.  ed,  1058. 
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the  limits  fixed  by  the  Constitution  -to  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  would  form  an  insuperable  objection 
to  this  law,  if  its  validity  depended  upon  the  commercial  power. 
.  .  .  If  this  law,  therefore,  is  constitutional,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  that  the  lakes  and  navigable  waters  con- 
necting them  are  within  the  scope  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  as  known  and  understood  in  the  United  States  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted." 

The  opinion  continues :  "  If  the  meaning  of  these  terms  was 
now  for  Ihe  first  time  brought  before  this  court  for  consideration, 
there  could,  we  think,  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lakes 
and  their  connecting  waters  were  embraced  in  them.  These  lakes 
are  in  truth  inland  seas.  Different  States  border  on  them  on  one 
side,  and  a  foreign  nation  on  the  other.  A  great  and  growing 
commerce  is  carried  on  upon  them  between  different  States  and  a 
foreign  nation  which  is  subject  to  all  the  incidents  and  hazards 
that  attend  commerce  on  the  ocean.  Hostile  fleets  have  en- 
countered on  them,  and  prizes  been  made;  and  every  reason  which 
existed  for  the  grant  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment on  the  Atlantic  seas,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  lakes. 
There  is  an  equal  necessity  for  the  instance  and  for  the  prize 
power  of  the  Admiralty  Court  to  administer  international  law, 
and  if  the  one  cannot  be  established,  neither  can  the  other. 

"Again,  the  Union  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights 
among  all  the  States.  Courts  of  admiralty  have  been  found  neces- 
sary in  all  commercial  countries,  not  only  for  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  commerce,  and  the  speedy  decision  of  controversies, 
where  delay  would  often  be  ruin,  but  also  to  administer  the  laws 
of  nations  in  a  season  of  war,  and  to  determine  the  validity  of 
captures  and  questions  of  prize  or  no  prize  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing. And  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  on  which 
the  Union  was  formed  to  confine  these  rights  to  the  States  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  tidewater  rivers  connected  with 
it,  and  to  deny  them  to  the  citizens  who  border  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  great  navigable  streams  which  flow  through  the  western  States. 
Certainly  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
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stitution;  .  ,  ,  The  only  objection  made  to  this  jurisdiction  Is 
ibat  there  is  no  tide  in  tJie  lakes  or  the  waters  connecting  them ; 
,  *  ,  Now  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  that  makes  the  watera  peculiarly  snitable  for  admiralty  juris- 
diction, nor  anything  in  tlie  absence  of  a  tide  that  renders  it  unfit- 
If  it  is  a  public  navigable  water,  on  whieh  commerce  is  carried  on 
between  different  states  or  nationSj  the  reason  for  the  jurisdiction 
is  precisely  the  eame.  And  if  a  distinction  is  made  on  that  ac- 
count, it  Is  merely  arhitrarVj  without  any  foundation  in  reason; 
and  J  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  it." 

The  chief  justice  then  points  out  that  the  limitation  of 
admiralty  jurisdietion  to  tidal  waters  is  a  reasonable  one  in 
England  because  in  that  country  there  are  no  navigable  streams 
which  go  beyond  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide;  and  that  at  the 
time  this  rule  was  aceepted  by  the  court  in  this  country  there  was 
little  commerce  except  upon  such  waters.  Referring  to  the  case 
of  The  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  opinion  concludes:  As  we  are 
convinced  that  the  former  decision  was  founded  in  error,  if  not 
corrected^  must  produce  serious  public  as  well  as  prirate  incon- 
venience and  loss*  it  becomes  onr  duty  not  to  perpetuate  it.** 

The  limitation  of  admiralty  jurisdietion  to  tidal  waters  being 
abandoned,  the  further  extension  of  the  jtmsdiction  to  all  the 
great  navigable  waters  within  the  United  States  soon  followed-^ 

g  639,  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  Extends  to  Navigable  Waters 
Wholly  Within  a  State. 

The  federal  admiralty  jurisdiction  being  wholly  independent 
of  the  pow^r  to  regularte  interstate  commerce,  and  attaching  when- 
ever the  cause  of  action  has  arisen  on  navigable  water,  jurisdic- 
tion extands  over  all  eases  arising  upon  navigable  waters  even 
though  they  be  wholly  within  the  confines  of  a  particular  Stale, 
provided  they  be  connecting  links  in  a  chain  of  commercial  com- 
munication  between  States,    In  The  Daniel  Ball*  the  conrt  say: 

Those  rivers  must  be  regarded  as  public  navigable  rivers  in  law 

«  l%e  MafTTiolifl,  20  How.  296 1  15  L,  ed.  909. 
«  10  WeU.  657;  10  L,  ed.  999. 
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wtich  are  navigaible  in  fact.  And  they  are  navigable  in  fact  when 
they  are  so  used,  or  are  susceptible  o£  being  uBed^  in  their  ordi* 
nary  condition,  as  highways  for  commerce,  over  which  trade  and 
travel  are  or  may  be  conducted  in  the  customary  modes  of  trade 
and  travel  on  water.  And  tbcy  'cons-titute  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  within  the  mc-aiiing  of  the  acts  of  Congress  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  St^te^j  when  they 
form  in  their  ordinary  condition  by  themselveSj  or  by  uniting  witb 
other  watei^j  a  continiied  highway  over  which  commerce  is  or 
nitty  be  carried  ou  witli  otbex  States  or  foreign  countries  in  the 
customary  modes  in  which  such  commerce  is  conducted  by  water," 

In  The  MonlelFo^  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  Fox 
river  of  Wisconsin,  although  its  navigability  was  interrupted  by 
rapids  and  falk  around  which  portages  had  to  be  made. 

Federal  admiralty  Jurisdiction  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  the  accruing  of  the  cause  of  action  the  vessel  or 
vessels  concerned  are  ujKjn  a  voyage  between  ports  of  the  same 
State.** 

§  640,  Extent  of  Federal  Admiralty  Jurisdiction. 

Federal  acimiralty  jurisdiction  being  distiijet  from  the  com- 
nicrce  powrr,  and  navigability  accepted  as  the  criterion  warrant- 
ing the  exercise  of  federal  authority,  it  might  api>ear  4hat  there 
wmdd  lie  iia  constitutional  (fifiicnlty  in  the  war  of  a  provision 
by  Congress,  that  the  navigable  waters  within  the  Unitecl  States 
inchide  those  located  entirely  within  a  State  and  not  constitut- 
ing links  in  a  continued  highway  over  which  commerce  is  or  may 
be  carried  on  with  other  States  or  foreign  countries.  In  fact, 
however,  there  is  no  need  for  such  an  extension  of  federal  author- 
ity, and,  therefore,  the  reasoning  employed  in  The  Genesee  Chief 
case  to  justify  the  ^departure  from  the  English  rule  would  not 
apply,  

5  20  Wall.  430;  22      ed.  30  L 

•  ITve  Belfa^  (7  Wall,  624;  19  L,  ed,  250 J,  overruHiig  prorioiis  ca«e«  aa  to 
this*  For  an  argam^nt  that  the  federal  admiraUT  jurimlietion  ahould  not 
lie  const n»ed  to  extend  to  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  ifesMs  pti gaffed  whoUv 
in  Qt>nimfrc<?  wihin  a  State,  sec  the  di^^senting  opinion  of  Brewer  in  Perry  v, 
Haine*,  191  U.  S.  17;  24  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  8;  48  L.  ed.  73. 
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§  d41*  Canals. 

In  kter  cases  the  adiniralty  jiirisdictdon  of  the  TTnited  StMes 
has  been  eonstruod  to  extend  to  cases  arising  on  eanalsJ 

In  the  fomer  of  these  eases  it  was  held  thai  the  canals  ar© 
navigaMe  w.aters  within  the  meaning  of  admiraltr  law;  in  the 
latter  that  canal-boats  are  ships  or  vessels  withm  the  meaning  of 
the  same  law.  In  the  latter  case  the  court  saj:  The  only  dis- 
tinction  between  canals  and  other  navigable  waters  is  that  they 
are  rendered  navigable  by  artiSckl  nfeansj  end  sometimesj -though 
by  no  means  always,  are  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  particular 
State,  We  fail  to  see,  however^  that  this  creates  any  disiinetion 
in  principle^  ,  ,  ,  If  it  be  once  conceded  .  *  ,  tliat  navL- 
gablfe  canals  used  as  highways  for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
are  navigable  waters  of  tlie  •United  States,  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
to  hold  that  snch  jiirisdictlbn  did  not  extend  to  the  only  craft 
used  in  nangating  such  canals,"  regards  the  argument  that 
admiralty  jurisdiction  fhould  not  atfaeh  for  the  reason  that  the 
canal -boats  are  drawn  by  nmles  or  horses  walking  on  land,  the 
court  say :  "  This  .  •  ,  is  an  argnnient  which  apj>^als  less 
to  the  reason  than  to  the  ims^  nation.  So  long  as  the  vessel  is 
engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
jurisdiction  of  admiralty  is  affected  by  its  means  of  propidsicm^ 
which  may  vnrj  in  the  conrse  of  the  same  voyage,  or  with  new 
discoveries  made  in  the  art  of  navigation." 

§  642.  Repairs  on  Land  and  in  Dry  Dock. 

It  has  Ijc^en  held  that  repairs  made  to,  or  injtiries  sustained  by, 
a  ship  while  in  dry  dock  are  maritime  in  ehai*acter,  but  the  dry 
dock  not  being  itself  used  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  is  not  a. 
Bubject  of  salvage  service  or  of  admiralty  jurisdiction-® 

'JEjo  parte  Boycr,  im  U.  020;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  434;  27  h.  etl,  iind 
Perry  v.  Haines,  mrb.  nom.  The  Robert  W*  Parsona,  IJH  U.  S.  17;  24  Swp. 
Ct.  R«p,  8;  48  L,  ed,  73. 

■  Cop«  V.  Valletta  Dry  Dock  Co*,  llfi  U.  625;  7  Sup*  Ct.  Rep.  330;  30 
Xt.  e±  501.   Bee  also  Sinitnons  v.  Tlie  J^lferson,  Sup.  Ct  Rep.^  adv.  sheets,  1910. 
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§  643.  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  Does  not  Carry  with  It  General 
Political  Jurisdiction  Over  Navigable  Waters. 

It  has  been  held  in  an  unbroken  line  of  cases  that  the  grant 
to  the  United  States  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  does  not,  in  itself, 
carry  with  it  any  general  or  politi<ssd  jurisdiction.  That  is  to 
say,  unless  Congress  has  expressly  so  legislated,  the  state  courts 
still  have  exclusive  cc^nizance  of  crimes  committed  upon  their 
navigable  waters,  and  upon  the  sea  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
shore.  In  the  leading  ease  of  United  States  v.  Bevans?  Marshall 
points  out  that  the  delegation  to  the  federal  judiciary  carries  with 
it,  indeed,  a  legislative  power  to  render  that  jurisdiction  effective, 
but  it  does  not  operate  to  take  the  navigable  and  territorial  waters 
of  a  Staite  from  without  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in 
the  sense  that  districts  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  a  State,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  arsenals,  etc.,  are  so  removed.  In  his  opinion  Marshall 
says:  In  describing  the  judicial  power  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution had  not  in  view  any  cession  of  territory;  or,  which  is 
essentially  the  same,  of  general  jurisdiction:  It  is  not  questioned^ 
that  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  the  full  and  unlimited  exercise 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  in  the  government  of 
the  Union.  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  which  are  necessary  and 
proper  for  giving  the  most  complete  effect  to  this  power.  Still 
the  general  jurisdiction  over  the  place,  subject  to  this  grant  of 
power,  adheres  to  the  territory,  as  a  part  of  sovereignty  not  yet 
given  away.  The  residuary  powers  of  l^slation  are  still  in 
Massachusetts." 

§  644.  Admiralty  Courts. 

During  the  colonial  period  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  this 
counltry  was  exercised  by  vice-admiitalty  courts  created  by  com- 
missions from  the  British  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  authority 
being  given  to  the  colonial  authorities  by  their  charters  to  estab- 

»3  Wh.  336;  4  L.  ed.  404. 

10  For  a  later  aflfirmance  of  this  doctrine,  see  Manchester  v.  Maftsachuscttfi. 
139  U.  S.  240;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  559;  35  L.  ed.  159. 
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\-^9seL  This  is  conclusively  determined  in  The  Moses  Tajlor^^ 
and  Hine  v,  Trevor.*^ 

But  though  the  state  courts  may  not  exercise  admiralty  juris- 
dietioE,  it  has  been  held  that  the  state  legislatures  may  by  statute 
create  maritime  rights^  which  the  federal  district  courts,  sitting 
as  admiralty  tribunal,  will  enforce-  In  other  words,  the  state 
law-making  body  may  create  admiralty  rights  which  the  state 
courts  may  not  enforce  as  such,  but  which  the  federal  courts  may.^* 

In  The  Lottawanna  ease  the  court  say:  "  It  seems  to  I>e  settled 
in  our  jurisprudence  that  so  long  as  Congress  does  not  interpose 
to  regulate  the  subject,  the  rights  of  material  men  furui&hiiig 
necessaries  to  a  vessel  in  her  home  port  may  be  regulated  in  each 
State  by  state  legislation.  State  laws^  it  is  true,  cannot  exclude 
the  contract  for  furnishing  such  necessaries  from  the  domain  of 
admiralty  jurisdiction^  for  it  is  a  maritime  contract,  and  they 
cannot  alter  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction;  nor  caa  they  confer 
it  upon  the  state  courts  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  rem 
for  the  enforcement  of  liens  created  by  such  state  laws,  for  it  is 
exclusively  conferred  upon  the  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  only  authorize  the  enforcement  thereof  by  com- 
mon-law remedies,  or  such  remetHes  as  are  equivalent  thereto. 
But  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  contract  as  a  maritime  one,  may  enforce  liens  given  for  its 
security  J  even  when  created  by  state  laws/' 

The  court  go  on  to  admit  that  this  is  a  somewhat  anomalous 
practice,  hut  in  justification  say:  "The  practice  .  .  .  has 
existed  from  the  origin  of  the  government  and^  perhaps^  was  origi- 
nally superinduced  by  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  liens  of  this  sort  created  by  state  laws  had  been  en- 
forced by  state  courts  of  admiralty;  and  as  those  courts  were 
immediately  succeeded  hy  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  several  instances  the  judge  of  the  state  court  was  tmns- 

"  4  Wall.  411;  18  L.  ed.  307. 

4  Wall.  655;  !S  L.  tt^.  451. 
"The  Lottawanna,  21  Walt.  &18;  22      ed.  054;  and  The  Glide,  16T  S* 
e06s  17  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  030;  42  L.  *>d.  206, 
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ferre*i  to  the  di^rict  eniirt,  it  wns  natural,  in  the  infancr  of  fed- 
eral lei^dslaticiH  in  couimercial  subjects*,  for  the  latlec  eonris  W 
entertain  jurisdiction  over  the  same  clas&  of  eases,  in  every  respect, 
m  the  state  courts  had  done,  without  due  reganl  to  tte  new  rela- 
tions whieh  the  States  had  assumed  toward  the  maritime  law  and 
itdniiraitj  jurisdiction." 

In  Butler  r,  l^ton  Steamship  Co,^*'*  a  limitation  upon  the 
poweT  of  th€  States  to  create  maritime  liena  which  the  federal 
courts  will  recognize  and  enforc?e  is  suggested,  though  not  defi- 
nitely declared.  In  that  case  Justice  Bradley,  after  ajpphdng  an 
act  of  Congress  in  modification  of  the  federal  maritime  law,  and 
with  reference  to  a  cau;^  arising  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
State,  saitl:  It  might  be  a  much  more  serious  question  whether 
a  state  law  can  have  force  to  create  a  liability  in  a  maritime  case 
at  all,  within  the  dominion  of  the  adniiraltj  and  maritime  juris- 
diction, where  neither  the  general  maritime  law  nor  an  act  of 
Congress  has  created  such  a  liability.  On  this  subject  we  prefer 
not  to  express  an  opinion/'  This  dictum  would,  however,  appear 
to  be  overruled  in  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co*  v.  Gilmore.^** 

The  Snpreme  CoTirt  hns,  however,  held  that  until  Congress  acts 
on  the  subject  a  State  may  legislate  in  regard  to  the  duties  and 
Ha-bilities  of  its  ciliitens  and  corporations  while  on  the  high  seas 
and  not  within  the  territory  of  any  other  sovereigns  and  that  where 
a  fund  is  being  distrilmicd  in  a  proceeding  to  limit  the  liability 
of  the  owners  of  a  vessel  all  claims  to  which  the  admiralty  does 
not  deny  existence  must  be  recognized  whether  admiralty  liens  or 
not*  In  this  case  the  vessel  belonged  to  a  Delaware  corporation. 
The  law  of  Delaware  gave  damages  for  death  caused  by  a  tort. 
Tlie  vessel  was  in  collision  with  another  vf  ssel  belonging  also  to  a 
Delaware  corporation.  It  w,as  held  that  claim  against  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  vessels  in  fault  for  sneh  death  can  be  enforced  in  a 
proceeding  in  the  admiralty  brought  by  such  owner  to  limit  its 
liability.^*^^ 

In  The  Lottawanna  case  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  general  doe- 
es  of  maritime  law  as  they  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  practice 

t*t,1TiM  Ifmitiltnji,  DOT  V,  S.         28  Sup.  Ct  Rejk  133;  52  L*  ed.  204, 
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of  civilized  nations,  from  the  decisions  of  their  courts,  and  from 
the  comments  of  scientific  writers,  are,  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional statute  to  the  contrary,  to  guide  the  federal  courts  in  the 
administration  of  their  admiralty  jurisdiction.^® 

§  646.  Legislative  Powers  of  Congress  Flowing  from  Admiralty 
and  Maritime  Jurisdiction. 

The  Constitution  does  not  in  express  terms  confer  upon  Con- 
gress the  power  to  legislate  with  reference  to  matters  maritime, 
but  the  grant  to  the  judiciary  of  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  a  jurisdiction  which  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  held  to  be  exclusive — has  been  construed  to 
give  to  the  federal  legislature  a  power  over  the  law  which  the 
federal  courts  are  thus  called  upon  to  interpret  and  apply.  In 
The  Lottawanna  case,  the  court  say:  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
argue  that  the  maritime  law  is  only  so  far  operative  as  law  in  any 
country  as  it  is  adopted  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  that  country. 
.  .  .  Each  State  adopts  the  maritime  law,  not  as  a  code  having 
any  independent  or  inherent  force,  proprio  vigore,  but  as  its  own 
law,  with  such  modifications  and  qualifications  as  it  sees  fit. 
.  .  .  To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  the  maritime  law  of  the 
country  is,  it  is  not  enough  to  read  the  French,  German,  Italian 
and  other  foreign  works  on  the  subject,  or  the  codes  which  they 
have  formed ;  but  we  must  have  regard  to  our  own  l^al  history, 
Constitution,  legislation,  usages,  and  adjudications,  as  well." 

In  this  case  the  court  seem  to  indicate  that  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  legislate  with  reference  to  matters  of  maritime  in- 
terest is  derived  from  its  control  of  commerce,  which  includes 
navigation  between  the  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  States.  But  in  later  cases  Congress  is  explicitly  recog- 
nized to  have  a  legislative  power  flowing  directly  from  the  grant 
to  the  federal  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  In 
Ex  parte  Gamett"  the  court  say:  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  invoke 
the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 

15  uo  u.  S.  i>27;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  612;  32  L.  ed.  1017. 

16  Soction  586. 

IT  141  U.  S.  1 ;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  840;  35  L.  ed.  631. 
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nationaj  and  among  tLe  several  States,  in  order  to  find  authority 
to  pass  the*  law  in  qaestion.  The  act  of  Congress  which  limits  the 
liability  of  ship  owners  was  pa^ised  in  aiuetidmeDt  of  the  maritime 
law  of  the  country,  and  the  power  to  make  such  amendment  is  co- 
extensive with  that  law.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  boundaries  or 
class  of  subjects  which  limit  and  characterize  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce;  but,  in  maritime  matters^  it  extends  to  all  matters 
and  places  to  which  the  maritime  law  extends,'*  ^® 

So  also,  in  Providence  &  Y.  S,  S.  Co.  v.  Hill  Mfg.  Co.^*  the 
court  saj;  **Ab  the  Constitution  extends  the  judicial  power  of  the 
ITiiite^l  States  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
as  this  jurisdiction  is  held  to  he  exclusive^  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  same  subject  must  necessarily  be  in  the  national 
legislature,  and  not  in  the  state  legislature.^^  ^ 

§  847,  The  Determination  of  the  Sphere  of  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction a  Judicial  Question, 

Though,  ajipcars  from  the  foregoing^  Congress,  and  to  ^  cer- 
tain eattent  the  state  legislatures  as  well,  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  substantive  law  which  the  fedt^ral  admiralty  courts  are  to 
apply,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  these  law-making  bodies  to 
determine  the  sphere  of  admiralty  juris<lictioa.  This,  it  has  been 
held,  is  a  purely  judicial  functiotu  In  The  St.  Lawrence^*  Taney 
declares:  Certainly  no  state  law  can  enlarge  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  nor  can  an  act  of  Congress  or  rule  of  court  make  it 

11  Citing  Butler  T.  Boston  &  S.  S.  Co,.  130  V.  S.  587;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep, 
flI2;  32  L.  ed.  1017;  Korwich,  etc.  v.  Wright,  13  WalL  104;  20  L.  e±  585; 
The  Lfjttawanna,  21  Wall.  558;  22  L.  ed.  654;  llie  ScotlRud,  105  U.  S.  t4; 
2fi  L.  ed,  1001 ;  Providence  &  Y.  S.  S,  Co,  HiH  Mfg.  Co..  100  U.  S.  578; 
3  Fjjti.  I  t  Rep.  37ft  ;  27  L.  103B, 

i>  JOO  C.      57fi;  3  8up.  Ct  Rep,  379;  27  L.  ed,  1038, 

n  It  i*  to  be  remarked  thnt  during  the  early  p^iod  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  with  reference  to  maritime  matters  was  drawn  from  the  Ccim- 
Hipree  Clause,  which  had  been  held  to  ^ve  federal  control  of  navigation  be* 
tweeTi  the  Estates  and  with  foreign  powers*  and  it  was  only  later  when  the 
admiraUy  juriadietion  had  been  construed  to  extend  to  all  public  narigKbte 
wdtCTs,  Ihat  the  frrant  of  juiHcial  control  over  ndttiiraUy  iind  maritime  raat- 
ttn  wtiH  resorted  to  ns  a  hroarler  source  of  federal  control, 

u  1  Black,  522;  17      ed.  180. 
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broader  than  the  jttdieial  power  may  determine  to  be  its  true 
limits.  Ami  this  boundary  is  to  be  aseertaiued  bj  a  reasonable 
and  just  cotistruction  of  the  words  iiaed  in  the  Constitution,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  whole  instrnnieut,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  aibniralfy  and  maritime  jurigdietion  was  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government/*  And  in  The  Lotta wanna  casej  Justice 
Bradley  says:  The  question  as  to  the  true  limits  of  maritime  law 
and  maritime  jui^sdietion,  is,  undoubtedly,  m  Chief  Justice  Taney 
iutiniates,  exclusively  a  judicial  question  and  no  state  law  or  act 
of  Congress  can  make  it  braader,  or  (it  may  be  added)  naiTower, 
than  the  judicial  power  may  determine  those  limits  to  ha  But 
what  the  law  ia,  within  those  limits,  assuming  the  general  mari- 
time law  to  be  the  basis  of  the  system,  depends  on  what  has  been 
received  as  law  in  the  usages  of  this  country,  and  on  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  have  been  competent  to  aflFect  it"  ^ 

From  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  from  the  grant  of  judi- 
cisil  power  over  matters  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
a  federal  legislative  power  is  to  be  deduced  is  not  to  be  drawn 
the  more  general  rule  that  in  all  cases  where  federal  judicial 
j>ower  IS  granted,  Congress  may  provide  the  law  which  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction.  Thus,  for  example, 
sueh  a  legislativ^e  .power  is  not  implied  where  the  judicial  power 
is  based  not  upon  the  subject-matter  in  suit,  but  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties  litigant. 

As  has  been  earlier  shown,  in  suits  between  the  States  the 
Supreme  Court  from  necessity  finds  itself  obliged  to  -determine 
the  law  applicable^  which  law  may  not  be  exactly  the  law  of  either 
of  the  States;  so  also,  in  suit^  between  citizens  of  ditTerent  States, 
for  reasons  which  ha%"e  been  stated,  the  law  of  the  States,  at  least 
as  interpreted  by  their  respective  c-ourts,  is  not  always  followed, 
but  there  has  never  been  a  suggestion  that  Congress  might  enact 
the  law  to  be  applied.  Relations  between  the  States  of  the  Union 
being  of  a  quasi-international  character^  it  is  eminently  proper 

52  In  the  Liraiteii  Liability  Act  of  1851,  and  tlie  Harter  act  of  13l»3,  Con- 
fffms  has  mater ittlly  altered  maritiroe  liabilities  as  d^-termined  bj  general 
marititziG  juri8|»ni  deuce. 
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that,  when  necessary,  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  should 
be  applied.  And  wherey  in  suits  between  citizens  of  different 
States,  the  federal  courts  do  not  hold  themselves  concluded  by  the 
decisions  of  the  state  courts,  it  is  not  upon  the  ground  that  federal 
law  as  distinct  from  state  law  is  to  be  applied,  but  upon  the  doe- 
trine  that,  as  independent  tribimals,  the  federal  courts  have  a 
right,  coordinate  with  that  of  the  state  courts,  to  determine  what 
the  state  law  is. 

In  the  case  of  admiralty  and  maritime  causes,  however,  the 
condition  is  quite  otherwise.  Here  the  state  courts  have  abso- 
lutely no  jurisdiction.  The  general  principles  of  the  law  to  be 
applied  are  indeed  furnished  by  the  admiralty  law  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  this  body  of  general  principles  should  be 
subject  to  change  and  addition  by  the  legislatures  of  each  country, 
and  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  it  would  be  indeed  a  strange 
and  undesirable  condition  of  affairs  to  have  this  legislation  sup- 
plied by  governments  whose  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
apply  it. 

The  legislative  powers  of  Congress  thus  follow  ex  necessitate. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


IMPEACHMENT. 

§  648.  Constitutional  Provisions. 

The  constitutional  provisions  for  impeachments  are  contained 
in  the  clauses  quoted  in  the  footnote.^ 

The  term  impeachment "  was  a  well  known  one  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  having  been  inherited  from  English 
usage.  Recourse  may,  therefore,  be  had,  when  necessary,  to  that 
usage  and  practice  for  interpretative  guidance. 

§  649.  Persons  Subject  to  Impeachment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  mention  as 
^to  what  persons  shall  be  subject  to  impeachment  According  to 
English  precedent  all  citizens  are  subject  to  impeachment,  and 
it  was  first  asserted  by  some  that  the  same  is  true  in  this  country.^ 

1  Art.  I,  Sec.  II,  CI.  5.  "  The  House  of  Represenitativea  .  .  .  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  inipeaehmewt." 

Art.  I,  Sec.  Ill,  CI.  6.  "  The  Senate  shaU  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
imfpeaohments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  jus- 
tice shall  preside:  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present." 

Art.  I,  Sec.  Ill,  CI.  7.  "  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeaobment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictmefnt,  trial, 
judgment,  and  punis-hment,  according  to  law." 

Art.  II,  Sec.  II,  CI.  1.  "  The  President  .  .  .  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States^  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment." 

Art.  II,  Sec.  IV.  "The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

^E.  g.,  by  Mr.  Baynard  upon  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment  of  Senator 
Blount.  5  Annals  of  Congress,  2251.  This  doctrine  was  approved  by  Jeffer- 
son, but  repudiated  by  Madison  who  wrote:  "The  universality  of  this  power 
is  the  most  extravagant  novelty  that  has  been  broached.**  See  article  entitled 
*•  The  Law  of  Impeachment  in  the  United  States,"  by  David  Y.  Thomas  in 
the  American  Political  Science  Retneto,  ^lay,  1D08.  The  author  is  much  in- 
debted to  this  valuable  article.  Much  information  regarding  impeachments, 
feileral  and  state,  is  given  by  Mr.  Roger  Foster  in  the  first  volume  of  hi* 
Commentaries. 
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Tile  limitation  of  impeaclimeDt  to  the  President  and  Vicfr-Preb 
dent  and  to  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  would,  however, 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  provision  that  ihe^e  persons  shall  be 
removed  from  oiEce  on  impeachment^  and  that  judgment  in  OiseB 
of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from, 
office  and  disqualification  to  hold  offiee  under  the  United  States, 
and  it  h  now  generally  agreed  that  only  eivil  officers  may  be 
impeached, 

§  660,  Who  are  Civil  Officers. 

Military  officers  are  not  aubject  to  impeachment.  No  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  impeach  an  officer  of  the  army  or  of  th© 
navy^  anclj  therefore^  there  have  been  no  pronouncements  upon 
this  pointp   But  there  has  been  no  question  as  to  this  doctrine. 

Members  of  Congress  are  not  officers  of  the  United  States j  no^ 
being  commissioned  by  the  President.  This  point  was  made  at 
the  time  of  the  impeachment  of  Senator  Blountj  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  an  officer  being  negatived  by  a  vote  of  four* 
teen  to  eleven. 

§  651,  When  a  Civil  Officer  May  Be  Impeached, 

By  Story  it  was  held  that,  to  be  impeachable,  the  accused  must 
be  at  the  time  in  office.  He  says:  Ifj  then,  there  must  be  m 
judgment  of  removal  from  office,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  tho 
Constitution  contemplated  that  the  party  was  still  in  office  at  the 
time  of  impeachment  If  he  was  not  his  offense  was  still  liable 
to  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice.  And 
it  might  be  arguedj  with  some  force,  that  it  would  be  a  Tain  exer- 
cise of  authority  to  try  a  delinquent  for  an  impeachable  offense^ 
when  the  most  important  object  for  which  the  remedy  was  given 
was  no  longer  necessary  or  attainable*"  ^  This  view,  however, 
has  not  been  accepted,  and  its  reasoning  would  not  seem  to  be 
adequate  to  support  it.  For^  in  the  first  place,  it  is  recognized  by 
the  Constitution  that  the  object  of  impeachment  may  be  not  only 
the  removal  of  the  accused  from  office,  but  also  his  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  office  in  the  futtire.  In  the  second  place,  as  will 
presently  appear,  impeachment  may  be  based  upon  other  than 


*  CommentaricBf  S 


crimiDal  offensesj  and,  therefore,  the  argument  that  the  accused 
may  be  punished  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  has,  in  those 
caseSj  no  vdidity* 

When  articles  of  impeachnient  were  brought  against  Senator 
Blount  his  counsel  urged,  inter  alia:,  that  the  Senate  having 
already  expelled  him  from  that  body,  he  was  no  longer  subject 
to  impeachment  It  was  not  urged,  however,  that  this  non- 
amenability  to  impeadiment  would  have  followed  from  voluntary 
resignation.  *^  I  shall  certainly  never  contend/'  declared  ilr, 
Ingersoll,  one  of  his  counsel,  "  that  an  officer  may  first  commit 
an  offense  and  afterwards  avoid  punishment  by  resigning  his 
office,"  *  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  held  that  a  Senator  was  not, 
nnder  any  circumstancej  subject  to  impeachment,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  pans  upon  the  plea  based  iipon  his  prior  expulsion*  The 
impeachment  finally  failed,  not,  however ,  upon  the  question  of 
guilt,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the  Senate  was  without  jurisdic- 
tion for  tbe  reason  that  members  of  Congress  are  not  civil 
*^  officers  "  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  impeachment  of  Secretary  of  War  Belknap^ 
however,  the  issue  was  squarely  raised  whetlier  a  civil  officer,  in 
anticipation  of  impeachment,  may  escape  by  resignation  from 
liability  to  trial  by  the  Senate*  By  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  to 
twenty-nine,  seven  not  voting,  it  was  held  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  body  had  not  l>een  ousted  by  the  resignation,  and  by  a  later 
vote  it  was  held  that  for  this  decision  a  two-thirds  approving  ma- 
jority was  not  needed.  And  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  general,  it 
has  been  held  that  the  constitutional  requirement  as  to  the  major- 
ity needed  for  conviction  applies  only  to  the  final  votes  upon  the 
question  of  guilt 

§  652,  For  What  Offenses  Impeachment  Will  Lie. 

The  constitutional  provision  is  that  impeachment  may  be  had 
for  '*  treason,  bribery ,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors," 

The  terms  "  treason  and  bribery  "  require  no  definition. 
Treason  is,  indeed,  defined  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  ttic 


4  Cf.  article  by  Prof,  Thomaa  in  AmericQn  PqUUcqI  Science  He  view* 


ofieBse  of  bribery  is  sufficiently  definite  and  well  known.  To  tlie 
term  high  crimes  and  misdemeanars,'^  practice  has  given  a  broad 
meaning  that  brings  within  its  conuotation  offenses  not  |}enai  by 
federal  statute.  Professor  Thomas,  in  the  article  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  points  out  that  in  the  first  four  impeachment 
trials  not  a  single  charge  rested  upon  a  statutej  and  the  same  was 
true  of  some  at  least  of  the  articles  in  most  of  the  trials. 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  established  that  the  offense  charged 
med  not  be  one  eommitted  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties-® 

In  short,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  impeachment  will  lie  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  for  any 
reason  led  to  hold  that  the  incumbent  of  a  civil  office  under  the 
United  States  is  morally  unfit  for  and  should  no  longer  remain  in 
his  position  of  public  trust. 

§  653.  Punishment. 

It  is  constitutionally  provided  that  conviction  upon  impeach- 
ment must  result  in  aremoval  from  office^  To  this  may  be  added 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  in  the  future  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  Where  a  criminal 
offense  has  been  committed  the  party  convicted  is  still  **  liable 
and  subject  to  indictment^  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  ac- 
cording to  law.*' 

The  power  of  the  President  to  grant  reprieves  or  to  pardon  does 
not  extend  to  cases  of  impeaehment. 

§  054.  Effect  of  Dissolution  of  Congress, 

Whether  or  not  the  iUssolution  of  the  House  preferring  the 
impeachment  operates  to  terminate  the  charges  made  has  not 
been  determined ^  the  occasion  for  the  determination  not  having 
arisen.  Reason  and  analogy  with  ordinary  criminal  procee<lings 
and  with  English  practice  would  seem  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  negative. 

It  is  scarcely  nec^sary  to  say  that  the  proceedings  and  deter- 
minations of  the  Senate  when  sitting  as  court  of  impeachment 
are  not  ^^nbject  to  review  in  any  other  court 

efint  flce  il\e  arj^ume^it  of  tb«  defense  in  the  Swajne  Trial,  Sen.  Boq,  194, 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

§  655.  The  Elxecutivc  Department. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  the  only  federal  execu- 
tive officers  for  whose  selection  and  functions  the  Constitution 
makes  direct  provision,  unless,  indeed,  one  includes  the  Senate 
to  which  is  intrusted  participation  in  the  executive  functions  of 
appointments  and  approval  of  treaties.  That  certain  great  execu- 
tive departments  should  be  legislatively  established  was  taken  for 
granted,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  provision  that  the  Presi- 
dent "  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officers  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;"  and  that  the 
appointment  of  inferior  officers  may  be  by  Congress  vested  in  the 
"  Heads  of  Departments."  ^  From  time  to  time  these  great 
executive  departments,  as  well  as  certain  commissions "  and 
other  executive  bodies  not  falling  within  any  one  of  the  "  de- 
partments," have  been  created.  The  description  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  these  bodies  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  a  treatise  on  constitutional  law.  We  shall  be  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  manner  in  which  all  these  executive  agencies  are 
integrated  into  one  great  system  with  the  President  at  its  head  and 
with  the  extent  of  the  directive  power  which  the  President  may 
exercise  over  the  civil  and  military  service,  and  which  the  higher 
executive  officials  may  exercise  over  their  subordinates. 

In  the  present  chapter  will  be  considered  the  qualification 
for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  the  institu- 
tional provisions  governing  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  these 
offices. 

§  656.  Appointment  of  Presidential  Electors;  Plenary  Powers 
of  the  States. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "  Each  State  shall  appoint.,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 


1  Art.  II,  Sec.  II,  CI.  1;  Art.  II,  Sec.  II,  CI.  2. 
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elfectors,  equal  to  the  whole  iiiiml>er  of  senators  and  representative 
to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  hot  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  tmst  or  profit 
nnder  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  as  elector,'*  ^ 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  Constitution  gives  complete  power 
to  the  States  in  the  selection  of  presidential  electors*  The  pro- 
vision is  that  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  mar  direct-  There  is  no  reqiurement  as  to 
their  election  by  the  people.  And,  so  plenary  is  the  power  thus 
given  to  the  States  in  this  respect,  they  may,  if  they  see  fit,  as 
Representative  Storrs  once  saidj  vest  the  appointment  of  electors 
in  "a  board  of  bank  directors^  a  turnpike  corporation,  or  a 
synagogue,'*  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  early  years  nnder  the  Constitu- 
tion in  iriauy  of  the  States  presidential  electors  were  not  elected 
at  aJlj  but  appointed  by  the  legislatures,  and  this  practice  did  not 
wholly  disappear  until  quite  recently.  South  Carolina  practiced 
legislative  ap.pointnaent  until  18*60,  and  Colorado  appointed  in 
this  raanner  in  1876.*  At  ihe  present  time^  in  all  the  States,  the 
electors  are  chosen  by  papular  ballot  on  a  general  ticket-  It  is, 
however,  within  the  power  of  the  States  to  provide  for  their  elec- 
tion by  districts,  and  this  was  done  in  Michigan  in  1892.  The 
const! tntionality  of  this  law  was  questioned  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  bnt  was  upheld  by  that  tribnnal  in 
McPherson  Blacker.' 

In  its  opinion  the  court  enter  into  an  exhaustive  historical 
review  of  the  debate  in  the  constitutional  convention  and  of  the 
practice  of  the  States  sine^  the  adoption  of  the  Comititution,  and 
ahow  that  the  provision  that  "  each  St^te  shall  appoint "  the 
electors,  is  to  be  construed  as  granting  to  each  commonwealth 
plenary  discretion  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  agencies 
through  which,  these  electors  are  to  be  selected.  "  If  declares 
the  opinions  the  legislature  possesses  plenary  authority  to  direct 
the  manner  of  appointment,  and  might  itself  exercise  the  ap- 

lArt.  TT,  Sec.  L 

iQimtffd  by  Dougherty,  The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States^  p.  21. 
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pointing  power  hj  joint  l>allot  or  eoneurreiice  of  the  two  houses, 
or  sccordmg  to  such  mode  as  designated,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
whjy  if  the  legislature  prescribes  as  a  naethod  of  appointment 
choice  by  vote,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  general  ticket  and  not 
by  districts,  In  other  words,  the  act  of  appointment  is  none  the 
less  the  act  of  the  State  in  its  entirety  because  arrived  at  by 
districts,  for  the  act  is  the  act  of  political  agencies  duly  author- 
ized to  speak  for  the  State,  and  the  combined  result  is  the 
eixpression  of  the  voice  of  the  State,  a  result  reached  by  direction 
of  the  legislature,  to  whom  the  whole  subject  is  committed*' 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  word  appoint "  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  word  to  describe  the  result  of  a  popular  elation,  the 
court  say:  Perhaps  not;  but  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  that  mode^  and  was  manifestly  used  as  conveying  the 
broadest  power  of  determination," 

*  *  .  "  In  short,  the  appointment  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  electors  belong  exclusivelv  to  the  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  They  are^  as  remarked  by  Mr,  Justice 
Gray  in  Re  Green  (134  IT,  S,  377,  10  Sup.  Ct.  Eep,  586,  33  L, 
ed.  951),  *  no  more  officers  or  agents  of  the  United  States  than 
are  the  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  when  acting  as  electors 
of  federal  senators,  or  the  people  of  the  states  when  acting  as 
the  electors  of  representatives  in  Congress/  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the 
day  on  which  they  are  to  give  their  votes,  which  is  required  to  be 
the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States,  but  otherwise  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  exclusive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  provisions  as  to  the  number  of  electors  and  the  ineligi- 
bility of  certain  persons,  so  framod  that  congressional  and  fede- 
ral influence  might  be  excluded/' 

§  657.  Vacancies. 

The  States  having  plenary  power  over  the  appointment  of 
electors  may  make  provision  by  law  for  the  contingency  of  an 
elector  dying  between  the  date  of  his  appointment  and  the  time 
for  the  casting  of  his  vote,  or  by  sickness  or  accident  being  pre- 
vented from  voting.    By  an  act  passed  March  1^  1792,  Congress 
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§  659.  Twelfth  Amendment. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  original  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  early  became 
manifest  John  Adams  became  Vice-President  in  1796  though 
he  did  not  receive  half  the  votes.  In  1800  JeflFerson  and  Burr 
received  the  same  number  of  votes,  and  each  a  majority.  There 
was  no  question,  however,  but  that  the  electors  desired  that 
Jefferson  should  be  President  and  Burr  Vice-President;  but,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  patriotism  of  Hamilton  and  a  few  other 
Federalists,  Burr  would  have  been  selected  President  though  he 
had  not  been  the  choice  of  probably  a  single  elector  for  that  office. 
This  experience  was  sufficient  to  lead  in  1804  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Twelfth  Amendment,  in  substitution  for  clause  3  of  Section 
I,  of  Article  11.^ 

the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which  list  they  shall 
sijrn  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  GrovernnMnt  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  president  of  the 
{Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenrtatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of 
them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five 
highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  munber 
of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them 
by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

7  Art.  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  wJiom,  at  least,  shaU  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shell  nslme  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
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Republicars  of  the  Senate,  this  would  have  meant  a  deadlock. 
The  impasse  was  finally  broken,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  very 
doubtfully  eonstitutional  expedient  of  a  special  electoral  commis- 
sion to  which  all  disputed  cases  should  be  submitted,  the  Congress 
being  pledged  to  be  guided  by  its  decisions. 

§  661.  Law  of  1887. 

By  a  law  of  February  3,  1887,®  the  whole  matter  of  the  election 
of  the  President  is  attempted  to  be  regulated.  By  the  first  section 
the  second  Monday  in  the  January  succeeding  their  appointment 
is  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors  and  the  giving  of  their 
votes.  The  postponement  from  the  date,  formerly  in  force, 
namely,  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  is  to  give  the  States 
full  opportunity  to  determine  any  questions  that  may  arise  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  their  respective  electors. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  declares: 
If  any  State  shall  have  provided,  by  laws  enacted  prior  to 
the  day  fixed  for  the  appointment  of  the  electors,  for  the  final 
determination  of  any  controversy  or  contest  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  or  any  of  the  electors  of  such  State,  by  judicial 
or  other  methods  or  procedures,  and  such  determinations  shall 
have  been  made  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  electors,  such  determination  made  pursuant  to 
such  law  so  existing  on  said  day,  and  made  at  least  six  days 
prior  to  the  said  time  of  meeting  of  the  electors,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  shall  govern  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  hereafter  regulated,  so 
far  as  the  ascertainment  of  the  electors  appointed  by  such  State 
is  concerned." 

The  effect  of  this  section  is,  it  will  be  seen,  not  to  delegate  to 
the  States  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes,  but  to  determine 
what  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  acting  concurrently,  will,  under 
certain  circumstances,  consider  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
regularity  of  the  selection  of  the  electors  whose  votes  they  are 
to  count. 


8  Stat,  at  L.  24.    Chap.  90,  p.  393. 


-n.  .jL  jLiTTt-*?  ik^         -lie  ■anei^>»ac  j-aiiCTieDl  of 
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•3n:rr.    ~  •  -^es£s  ">  tzo  'Het  :xjrwi^  <yt  ^tiOziiiM  of  ite  most 
jnrnmur  Jie  power  *z  oaceiraiTirng  wmi  is  to  be 


ZLfr  ^r-c-  rrniiL   r  iie  icr  >x  IS'*?  iias  been  ^dcizeJ  also 
— ^tr-: — ^  ::zc-?TLrr:nr:  jiLiI  limi ration  np-^ii  liie  p:>wers  of 
r!ai&    -~  "Tiai  7T!p!t,  :r  "ra*  aske^i  in  Congress  at  the  time 
£  — .-r>-   ::  -24r         ziitv  ^he  feieral  le^iiLamre  dedue 

m:  :ie  ^m:^  zits^  ^de-  r^ynnr'^ersies  wizh  reference  to  the 
iX?wmir3fcSi  f  ^iiieror?  'i-eiore  i  !errain  'iare  ?  The  States,  it  was 
.^te£r«4*  larim  ijL5«^i^:e'  ^>nrn>i  of  the  2^)pomtment  of  the 
4**--*r?-.  -^riv  -^^rie  r^^nrrover^ie*.  as  ro  this,  when  and  as  they 
'ms«^.  iiuL  "iirr^irre.  :t  ioes  not  lie  with  the  Houses  of  Congress 
^   .ecjir^  "^^^  ^*^^  rwjcnize  the  determinations  of 

"^iacis^^  -aajie  ir*er  i  -er^ain  iare.   The  answer  made  to  this  was 
aat    '  ^tncT"^      -tri-^  ^erdon  was  not  artemfpting  to  control  the 
'^r^itr^rT^-'tt  -»f  "iie^e  nspiites  hj  the  Sutes,  hot  simply  to  state 
•  itm*^  "r  -Trmld  rwrre  as  CMicInsive  of  a  determination. 

5fw«i  7^mnmFi9y  ra.  CSX,  -He  L«r  of  the  Electoral  Court." 
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The  act  goes  on  in  section  3  to  provide  that  the  executive 
of  each  State  shall,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  a  certificate  showing 
what  electors  have  been  appointed,  the  votes  cast  for  them,  and, 
where  there  has  been  a  controversy  or  contest,  the  manner  in 
which  settled.  These  certificates  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  pub- 
lish in  some  newspaper,  and  at  their  first  meeting  send  copies 
thereof  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Each  elector  is  also  to 
be  supplied  with  the  same  certificate,  in  triplicate,  under  the 
seal  of  the  State.  As  determined  by  a  previous  law,  one  of  these 
copies  is  to  be  sent  by  messenger  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  at  Washington,  D.  C,  one  to  be  forwarded  to  him 
by  mail,  and  the  third  delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  district  in 
which  the  electors  assemble  to  cast  their  vote.'^ 

Sections  4,  5  and  6  which  regulate  the  counting  by  Congress  of 
the  electoral  votes  are  given  in  the  footnote  below  J  ^ 

10  Critics  have  pointed  out  thait  the  act  pTOYid€8  no  means^  if  indeed  it 
is  constitutionally  possible  to  provide  means,  for  compelling  the  executives 
of  the  States  to  furnish  these  oertilicates.  It  has  also  been  asked  what  is 
the  object  in  providing  the  electoral  returns  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cer- 
tificates are  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

II "  §  4.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors.  The  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  shall  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  t}ie  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  oflBcer.  Two  tellers  shall  be  previously 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed  as  they  are  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers  purporting  to  be  cer- 
tificates of  the  electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and  papers  shall  be  opened, 
presented,  and  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  States,  beginning 
with  the  letter  A,  and  said  tellers  having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
appear  from  the  said  certificates;  and  the  votes  having  been  ascertained  and 
counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules  in  this  act  provided,  the 
result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
sliaH  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  which  announcement  shall 
be  deemed  a  suflScient  declaration  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.  Upon  such  reading  of 
any  such  certificate  or  paper,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for 
objections,  if  any.   Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state 


.>r5*i  hr.jii»  lojygiu ,  jjvsuc^ 
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iMite^  s  mooKrvrC  !^  taie  'AacBnt  4f  sick  SttSe  9»  ajaaasglarf  W  its 
mail  -sL  fORi  oinf  if  Totm  ia«  «■«  JifJtJX      ?«3*fr  ycrportasj^  to  be  a  retiirm 
a  SCAte.  zf  i^ere  totZ  jam  Vn  ■»  sk^  d^s^KBaiioA  of  tlee  qoestkn 
2^        :^cai«  aSiraui^  ^vfis^        licie  cbIt,  ikall  be 
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§  663.  Criticism  of  the  Act  of  1867. 

This  act  in  many  respects  embodies  prior  legislative  practicej 
and  is  certainly  founded  upon  the  same  constitutional  theory  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
subject.  The  act  as  it  stands  is,  however,  open  not  only  to 
serious  constitutional  objections j  but  to  the  criticism  that  it 
leaves  unsettled  a  number  of  points  that  in  the  future  may  easily 
lead  to  serious  disputes. 

The  germ  of  the  act  of  1887  is  to  he  found  in  the  bill  of  1800 
which  was  discussed  in  Congress  but  never  enacted,  the  two 
Houses  failing  to  agree  upon  certain  of  its  provisions.  With 
reference  to  the  powers  of  count iug  therein  given  to  Congress, 
C,  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  raised  the  point  of  unconsti- 
tutionality. 

"  There  is  not/'  Pinckney  said,  "  a  single  word  in  the  Consti- 
tution,  which  can  by  the  most  tortured  construction,  he  extended 
to  giire  Congress^  or  any  branch  or  part  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
mentj  a  right  to  make  or  alter  the  State  Legislatures^  direct  ions, 

TV  hi  oh  the  two  Hons  eft  shall  eonmrr4*ntly  ileeitie  were  cast  by  Inwful  elector* 
appointed  in  accordaiKjo  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless  th«  two  llous^^^ 
aclii^  »eparat4?Iyj  shtill  concurrently  decidt?  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful 
votes  of  the  len;ally  appoints  electors  of  such  State.  But  if  the  two  HouBes 
shall  disagree  in  roBpr^ct  of  itip  counrting  of  such  Votes^  th<Mi,  and  in  that  case» 
the  votes  of  the  electors  whose  appomtnient  shall  imve  becTi  certified  by  the 
Kxecutive  of  the  State,  under  the  sea^l  thereof »  shall  be  counited.  When  the 
two  Houses  have  voted,  they  shall  immeiliately  ^l^§■a^n  meet,  and  the  pre- 
»i4ling  officer  shall  tl>en  announce  the  deciaion  of  the  questions  submitted. 
No  votes  or  papers  from  ^ny  other  State  sihall  be  acted  upon  until  the  ohjec- 
%iorx»  previously  made  to  tbe  votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

S  5.  That  whilt^  the  two  Houses  shall  be  in  meeting  as  provided  in  this 
act  the  President  of  tlie  Senate  shall  liave  power  to  preserve  order;  and  no 
debate  shall  be  aH^>wed  and  no  ^nestion  shall  be  put  by  the  pre^ding  ofRcer 
excftpt  t^  either  Houie  on  a  motion  to  withdraw. 

"  S  a.  That  when  tlie  two  Houses  separate  to"  decide  upon  an  objection 
that  m^ay  have  been  made  to  the  conntlufr  of  any  electe^ral  vote  or  Totea  from 
»ny  St&tCf  or  other  question  arising  in  the  maitter,  each  Senator  and  Hepre- 
seTjtative  may  speak  to  snch  objection  or  question  five  mrmit^ST  and  not  more 
than  once;  but  after  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours  it  sliall  be  the 
duty  of  the  presiding  oihccr  of  each  House  to  put  the  main  question  without 
further  debate," 
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last  count  of  electoral  votes  in  1873.  It  was  exercised  by  con- 
current orders  of  the  two  Houses  from  1793  to  1866,  and  by  a 
standing  joint  rule  in  1865,  1869,  and  1873.  Every  counting  at 
these  twenty-one  successive  .presidential  elections  has  been  con- 
ducted under  and  governed  by  the  regulations  thus  imposed. 
These  r^ulations  have  prescribed  every  step  in  the  procedure; 
have  defined  and  regulated  the  powers  of  every  person  who  has 
participated  in  any  ministerial  service  in  the  transaction.  They 
have  controlled  every  act  of  the  president  of  the  Senate  in  respect 
to  the  counting,  except  the  single  act  of  opening  the  packages  of 
the  electoral  votes  transmitted  to  him  by  the  colleges,  which  is 
a  special  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution.  During  all 
this  long  period,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Houses, 
exercised  upon  numerous  successive  occasions,  has  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  been  the  subject  of  denial,  dispute,  or  question. 

The  president  of  the  Senate,  although  he  has  regidarly,  in 
person  or  by  some  substitute  appointed  by  the  Senate,  performed 
the  constitutional  duty  of  opening  the  electoral  votes,  has  never, 
on  any  occasion,  or .  in  any  single  instance,  attempted  to  go  a 
step  beyond  that  narrow  and  limited  function.  .  .  .  The  two 
Houses  have  also  asserted  the  right  to  prescribe  a  permanent 
method  of  counting  the  electoral  votes," 

With  reference  to  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  received 
by  Congress  but  one  return  of  the  votes  of  electors  whose  appoint- 
ment has  been  lawfully  certified  according  to  Section  3  of  the 
act,  Section  4  provides  that  no  vote  or  votes  so  cast  "  shall  be 
rejected,  but  the  two  Houses  concurrently  may  reject  the  vote 
or  votes  when  they  agree  that  such  vote  or  votes  have  not  been 
so  regularly  given  by  electors  whose  appointment  has  been  so 
certified." 

As  to  this  Senator  Sherman  objected.  "  That,"  he  declared, 
"  is  a  dangerous  power.  It  allows  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
which  are  not  armed  with  any  constitutional  power  whatever 
over  the  electoral  system,  to  reject  the  vote  of  every  elector  from 
every  State,  with  or  without  cause,  provided  they  are  in  harmony 
in  that  matter." 

72 
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"  The  language/^  comments  Dougherty,  is  none  too  Strang, 
If  a  Cbngress,  prot^ted  by  an  ailequate  vote  in  each  chamber, 
wiihed  to  destroy  the  government^  this  provision  would  enable 
it  to  do  so.  It  permits  a  majority,  upon  teehnieal  grounds,  to 
defeat  the  popular  will,  to  nullify  constitutional  government  and 
preient  tlie  inauguration  of  a  new  President"  The  Section 
(4)/'  continues  Dougherty,  clearly  means  that  in  case  of  such 
,prior  determination  in  the  State  (of  controversies  as  to  appoint- 
ment of  its  electors)  only  the  regularity  of  the  votes  given  shall 
he  questioned  in  the  two  Houses,  But  what  shall  happen  to  the 
vote  of  the  State,  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  separately  agree  that 
it  hag  been  regularly  given  ?  Is  it  to  be  lost  i  If  so,  the  vote  of 
a  State  is  sure  to  be  counted  only  when  both  Houses  agree  that 
it  has  been  regularly  given/* 

The  subject  of  multiple  returns  is  so  well  discussed  by 
Dougherty  that  quotation  is  again  justified. 

"  The  subj^t  of  multiple  returus,"  says  Dougherty,  must 
be  treated  under  several  aaj^ects.  In  the  first  place^  if  there  has 
been  a  determination  in  a  State  of  a  contest  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors,  the  votes  regularly  given  by  electors  declared 
appoiuted  by  this  determination  are  to  be  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  others  discarded  from  consideration.  In  this  single 
instance  Congress  ronouneee  all  right  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
vote  except  to  ascertain  what  votes  have  been  regularly  given,  a 
field  of  inquiry  that  may  cover  electoral  disqualifications  and 
votes  by  eligible  electors  for  unconstitutional  candidates.  If  the 
two  Houses  do  not  separately  concur  that  the  votes  are  regnlar, 
state  disf ranch isenient  ensues.^*  In  the  .wond  ease,  if  conflict- 
ing state  authorities  or  tribunals,  two  executives,  for  example, 
certify  to  different  sets  of  electors,  *  the  votes  regularly  given  of 
those  electors,  and  those  only,  of  such  State  shall  be  counted 

1*  **  rt  h  nnt  t^prestly  stated  in  this  p*ri<Ml  of  the  Bectlon  that  if  tbft 
two  Hniist^  in  i»opiirate  ssaembly  decide  that  such  elt»ctors  have  not  (riven 
their  votes  rojjiilflrly,  thin'  mny,  by  concurrent  action,  re^ject  thcsio  votefi. 
t!mugh  it  IS  t^^  be  yir(*Minied  that  Ruch  is  the  mcaninjEf  of  the  law.  The 
Un^TiiApe  of  this  pnrapmf^h  is  revy  confiiwd,  slmost  tmintelligihlt*;  and 
since  we  have,  as  yf^U  bad  no  actual  precedentf  of  interpt^tation,  there  are 
certain  points  concerning  which  our  predict  ions  cannot  ckim  the  R>ttribiit« 
of  ceHainty/'    B»rpf*«B.  TTL  PnJ.  Set.  Qtfffr. 
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whose  title  m  electorB  the  two  IlouseSj  acting  separately^  shall 
eonciirrendy  decide  is  supported  hy  the  decision  of  such  State  so 
authorized  hy  its  laws.'  In  this  class  of  cases  the  two  Houses 
acting  separately  are  given  the  power  concurrently  to  decide  upou 
the  title  of  electors,  as  well  as  upon  the  regularity  of  their  votca. 
Ajid  if  they  should  fail  to  agr[?e  that  a  set  of  electors  represents 
th©  State,  there  is  no  provision  as  to  what  shall  happen,  hut 
presumahly  the  vote  of  the  State  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Or,  in  the 
case  under  examination,  after  having  agreed  u{x>n  the  title  of  the 
electors,  the  Houses  may  disagree  as  to  whether  the  votes  have 
been  regularly  given^  in  which  event  the  State  loses  its  vote.  In 
questioning  the  title  of  eleetorSj  how  far  is  the  inquiry  to  go? 
The  act  dc*es  not  fix  limitations.  Thus  in  this  class  of  cases  the 
State  has  two  chances  of  disfranchisement.  Here  Congress 
arrogates  a  power  of  review  of  the  decision  of  the  state  trihuuiil, 
and  if  the  two  Houses  do  not  concur  (which  they  would  not,  if 
of  opposite  political  complexion)  the  vote  of  the  State  is  lost. 
In  this  particular  case^  as  Sherman  pointed  out  in  the  SenatCj 
Congress  is  given  '  the  power  to  exclude  the  vote  of  New  York 
or  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  not  by  the  will  of  the  two 
Houses,  but  by  the  veto  of  either  House;'  and,  as  he  forcibly 
added,  *  If  the  Senate  should  reject  the  vote  of  a  State  and  thus 
secure  a  party  advantage,  the  House  could  reject  the  vote  of 
another  State  to  secure  a  like  advantage.' 

In  the  third  case,  where  there  has  been  more  than  one  return 
but  no  deeision  by  a  state  tribunal  upon  the  appointment  of 
electors,  the  State  may  he  disfranchised  through  the  failure  of 
the  two  Houses  to  agree.    The  language  is: 

"  *  Those  votes  and  those  only  shall  be  counted  which  the  two 
Houses  shall  concurrently  decide  were  cast  by  lawful  electors, 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless  the 
two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  such 
votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of  the  legally  appointed  electors 
of  the  State.  But  if  the  two  Houses  shall  disagree  in  respect 
to  the  counting  of  such  votes,  then,  and  in  that  case*  the  votes  of 
the  electors  whose  appointment  shall  have  been  certified  hy  the 
executive  of  the  State,  under  the  seal  thereof,  shall  be  counted.' 


^  Tlie  two  Hot9«s  may  in  chia  eiaaa  of  cases  mqnire  whether  the 
d«etoc3  have  been  legally  appointed  and  alao  whether  their  rotes 
$srB  lararf al  ^otes.  If  die  two  Hooaea  diaagree  upcw.  &ther  propo- 
ntuMiy  tike  Tocea  (tbe  word  ^  Ixwfnl  ^  is  omitted  faefcsre  ^  Totes  ^> 
of  tbe  deetora  who  are  fortified  in  thar  appointment  tibe  eer- 
ti^ieate  of  the  state  executive  are  to  be  coonreiL  In  this  one 
eaae  of  a  donble  return^  the  diSerence  of  opinion  between  toe 
two  Hoaaea  will  not  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  Staters  rote, 
if  there  ia  a  certifieate  of  the  state  exeentive  as  to  the  appointment 
of  the  elecU>r%,  In  the  fourth  eaaey  the  same  broad  powers  are 
conferred  npon  the  two  Houses.  Whs-e  there  is  more  than  one 
return  from  a  State,  in  which  there  has  been  no  determination  of 
the  qneation  who  are  its  electors,  and  nether  of  the  rival  sets 
of  dectors  is  famished  with  the  certificate  of  the  executiTe^  the 
two  Houses  may  determine  who  are  the  lawful  electors  of  the 
State,  and  the  votes  of  snch  electors  shall  be  coimted^  unless  the 
two  Houses  bj  concnrrent  resolution  decide  that  snch  electors 
have  not  given  their  votes  regularly  or  lawfully."  ^ 

Among  other  questions  left  unsettled  by  the  act  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  case  a  constitutionally  ineligible  elector  is  voted  for  and 
elected,  is  he  simply  to  be  disr^arded,  and  thus  the  State  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  electoral  votes;  or  is  the  person  receiving 
the  next  highest  popular  vote  to  be  held  elected  ? 

The  act  does  not  provide  how  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  certificate  of  a  governor  may  be  impeached:  Xor  does  it 
decide  what  shall  be  done  if  electors  are  by  act  of  God  prevented 
from  voting  on  the  date  fixed,  as  happened  in  Wisconsin  in  1857. 

No  provision  is  made  for  a  chief  executive  in  case  neither 
President  nor  Vice-President  is  chosen  by  March  4.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  that  in  case  such  an  eventuality  is  foreseen 
the  then  President  and  Vice-President  may  resign,  in  which  case, 
by  the  law  of  1886,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  act  as  President 
until  an  election  is  had.^* 

«0p.  oit.  237ff. 

MSee  Woodburn,  The  American  Republic,  119. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION. 

§  664.  Constitutional  Provisions. 

The  Oonstitution  provides  that:  "In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the 
same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected." 

§  666.  Act  of  1792. 

The  act  of  March  1,  17&2,  relative  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  also  fixed  the  succession  in  case  of  the 
death,  removal,  resignation,  or  disability  of  these  officers.  It 
declared :  In  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  disability 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  in  case  there  shall 
be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  time  being  shall  act  as  President  of 
the  United  States  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President 
shall  be  elected."^ 

These  sections  of  the  act  of  17'92,  though  open  to  both  con- 
stitutional and  political  objections,  remained  in  force  until  1886. 
These,  among  others,  were  the  objections  to  the  act  In  the  first 
place  there  is  doubt  whether  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  are  "  officers  "  of  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  qualified  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 

1  A  following  section  of  this  act  makes  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
electors  for  the  selection  of  a  new  President  and  Vice-President  whose  terms 
of  of!ice  when  elected  shall  be  four  years  commencing  with  March  4  succeed- 
ing the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  are  giveik 
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elections  would  no  longer  occur  in  the  years  in  which  membera 
oi  the  llonse  and  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  are 
aelected. 

Finally,  there  was  room  for  doubt  whether  Congress  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  provide  for  an  intermediate  election  in 
case  of  the  death^  disability,  or  reoioval  of  both  the  President  aud 
Vice-President.  That  the  Vice-President  should,  upon  fliiceeding 
to  the  Presidency,  serve  out  the  remaining  unexpired  part  of 
the  term  of  his  predecessor  has  not  been  questioned,  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  Presidential  snc- 
cession  being  clearly  limited  to  cases  in  which  there  ia  a  vacancy 
in  the  offices  of  both  President  and  Vice-President  In  such 
cases  the  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide for  a  successor  to  the  President,  who  sliall  act  accordingly 
until  the  disability  is  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 
Plainly  there  is  here  given  no  express  power  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  an  intermediate  election.  On  the  other  hand  the  words 
*^  until  a  President  shall  be  elected  ^'  does  not  exclnde  the  idea 
that  intermediate  elections  may  be  liehl.  At  the  time  of  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution  it  was  at  first  moved  that  the  person 
BO  selected  should  act  **  until  the  time  of  electing  a  President  shall 
arrive-"  Madison  objected  to  this  that  it  would  prevent  an  inter- 
mediate election,  and  thereupon  the  present  phraseology  was 
adopted. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  that  Congress 
should  have  the  power  of  ordering  an  intermediate  election.  But 
this  is  not  conclusively  established ;  for  the  convention  struck  out 
from  the  Constitution  the  proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
have  the  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  to  make  them  legal 
tender,  as  well  as  the  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation, 
yet  the  authority  to  do  these  acts  has  been  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  courts.  So  in  the  present  case,  the  mere 
removal  of  an  obstacle  to  the  holding  of  an  intermediate  election, 
by  striking  out  the  provision  that  the  acting  President  shall  act 
"until  the  time  of  electing  a  President  shall  arrive/'  cannot  be 
held  in  itself  to  confer  Hie  power  in  question  upon  Congress* 
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in  ( Janiiary  Id)  wm  meted  die  iikllowiiig  hmz 
"  Be  U  efmted,  etc-  .  .  ,  Thu  in  c^e  of  razioTaly  desth, 
r€«igiiatjaii,  or  iii&biJitj  of  i»th  the  Proiidcnt  and  Vice-Presir 
dent  of  the  Coitol  StaKs,  the  SemUiy  of  Siale,  or  if  tliere  be 
none,  or  iq  caae  of  hit  nerao^  drath,  rmgnatioa,  or  ijiaUIity, 
then  the  SecreUry  of  the  Tfcaray,  ^  if  tliere  be  Done,  or  in  the 
ease  of  big  rcanoral,  death^  resignmlioo,  or  iBabilitf,  then  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  if  there  be  nocej  or  in  ca^  of  his  remoiral, 
death,  reugnatiim,  or  inabili^,  then  the  Attorney-General,  or 
if  there  be  none,  or  in  csee  of  Us  removal,  death,  resignaiion, 
or  inability,  then  the  Fostmaater^^ieral,  or  if  there  be  none^  or 
in  caae  of  hb  remorai^  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  or  if  there  be  nonCj  or  in  ease  of  his 
removal,  death,  resi^nadon,  or  tnaMIity,  then  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  of  the 
Fre«ident  or  Vice-President  is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
ejected:  Pr^mded^  That  whenever  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  shall  devolve  upon  any 
of  the  persons  named  herein,  if  Congress  be  not  then  in  session, 
or  if  it  would  not  meet  in  aooordance  with  law  within  twenty 
daya  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  upon  whom 
said  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  to  issue  a  proclamation  con- 
vening Congresa  in  extraordinary  session,  giving  twenty  days* 
notice  of  the  time  of  meeting. 

Sec,  2-  That  the  preceding  section  shall  only  be  held  to  describe 
and  apply  to  snch  officers  as  shall  have  l>een  appointed  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  offices  therein  named, 
and  snch  as  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution,  and  not  under  impeachment  by  the  Hoiise  of  Uepre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  powers  and  duties 
of  office  shall  devolve  npon  them  respectively/' 

By  this  measure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  pro  iem.  of  the  Senate  no  longer  figure  in  the 
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succession,  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  longer,  as  there 
was  in  the  act  of  1792,  a  provision  that  an  intermediate  presi- 
dential election  shall  be  held.  There  is  a  provision,  however, 
that  if  Congress  be  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  happening 
of  the  vacancy  or  if  in  regular  course  it  would  not  assemble  within 
twenty  days,  then  an  extraordinary  session  shall  be  called. 

As  originally  introduced  by  Senator  Hoar,  the  bill  had  pro- 
vided especially  that  the  acting  President  should  hold  office  for 
the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term,  but  this  provision  was  struck 
out.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  by  this  action,  or  by  provid- 
ing that  a  Congress  should  be  assembled,  the  intention  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  measure  of  1886  was  that  Congress,  if  it  should 
so  see  fit,  might  order  an  intermediate  election.  The  act  thus 
leaves  it  to  the  determination  of  each  Congress,  as  the  occasion 
may  arise,  whether  or  not  such  an  election  shall  be  held,  or  the 
acting  President  permitted  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  presidential  term.* 

6  Politically  this  would  seem  to  be  a  most  unwise  provision.  As  to  this  we 
would  agree  with  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hamlin  who  writes: 

**  The  acting  President,  under  the  law,  must  call  Congress  together,  and 
that  body  will  then  decide  whether  it  deems  a  special  election  desirable  and 
incidentally  constitutional.  If  it  decides  in  the  aflannative,  it  will  frame 
an  act  which  may  speedily  oust  the  acting  President  from  office.  Such  an 
act  the  acting  President  can  veto,  and  if  vetoed,  the  usual  two-thirds  vote 
will  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  veto.  Even  a  death-blow  might  be  admin- 
istered by  a  pocket  veto. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  consequences  disturbing  to  business  and  injurious 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  might  follow  under  the  act  of  1792.  I 
fear,  however,  that  under  the  act  of  1886  disturbance  to  business  and  injury 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  to  be  feared  almost  as  acutely,  if  of 
different  kind.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  Republican  President 
holds  office  but  that  the  Republican  party  is  in  a  minority  both  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  Such  a  condition  existed  under  President  Hayes  in  the  45th 
and  46th  Congresses,  and,  the  parties  reversed,  under  President  Cleveland  in 
the  54th  Congress.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  Democratic  majority 
wishes  to  reduce  the  custom  duties;  that  the  Republican  President  dies;  that 
there  is  no  Vice-President;  that  the  Secretary  of  State  succeeds  as  acting 
President,  that  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  believing  that  the  people  desire 
radical  reduction  of  taxation,  yet  know  that  the  acting  President  will  veto 
a  tariff  reduction  bill;  and  that  they  are  confident  that  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent can  be  elected  on  this  issue.    Can  any  one  doubt  the  inadvisability  of 
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§  667.  Questions  Undetermined, 

A  criticbm  tbat  msiy  be  made  both  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
visioD  and  to  the  acta  of  1792  and  1886  is  that  the  term 
inability  "  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  presidential 
office  is  not  defined.  In  the  absence  of  a  definitioHj  who  is  to 
determine^  and  what  conditions  are  to  be  held  to  create,  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  perform  his  official 
duties  I  What  is  to  be  done  in  case  the  President  is  temporarily 
disabled  by  sickness  or  accidentj  or  insanity  ?  Who  is  to  decide, 
and  by  what  criteria  when  this  disablement  is  so  serious  and 
80  prolonged  as  to  require  the  appointment  of  an  acting  Presi- 
dent. For  the  two  months  preceding  the  death  of  Garfield  the 
country  had  no  President  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
Executive- 
One  further  point  with  reference  to  the  succession  to  the  presi- 
dency has  been  raised*    lu  an  interesting  article  in  the  American 

permitting  an  oj/ting  President  to  decide  whetJier  or  nnt  tliere  slinH  be  sucli 
a  fipecifti  election T  If  the  acting  President  were  to  %'eto  &mh  a  bill,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  majority  in  Congress  might  tie  up  the  whole  maohinery  of 
the  governmpTit, 

^*  Let  U9  take  another  case.  Sujipose  that  a  Republican  President  is  in  ofRee* 
but  that  the  Hepublicjtn  p^ty  is  in  a  minority  in  one  house  and  has  a 
verv  slender  majority  in  Uie  other.  This  condition  happened  in  1881  under 
President  Garfield,  Lot  us  further  suppose  that  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  die;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  State  sueceeds  to  the  Presidency 
and  that  he  \n  bitterly  opposed  by  many  nw^mbers  of  his  party*  Is  it  going 
too  far  to  predict  that  the  Democratic  party  might  introdnce  a  bill  for  a 
ipecial  election,  knowing  its  ability  to  pass  it  in  one  house  and  relying  upon 
asai stance  from  enough  memlwrs  of  tli<s  Republican  party  to  carry  it  through 
the  other?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  acting  Prei^ide^t  might  use  all 
the  p*tronagc  l>e  eontrola  prevent  the  passage  of  such  a  bilU  Is  it  not 
alAO  poiwible  that  Congressmen  (of  course  none  in  Uh?  present  Congress! 
might  couple  retiuests  for  appointments  of  constituents  with  a  gentle  intima* 
tion  that,  if  made,  the  acting  President  need  not  worry  as  to  the  fate  of 
any  biiJ  providing  for  special  election, 

"His  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  disturbance  to  the  business  inter- 
eitfl  of  the  country  which  might  arise  under  siueh  circumstances.  The  ofBce 
of  President  would  W  heW  at  the  will  of  the  legi^ilative  body.  The  power 
of  this  execntive  would  be  merged  in  that  of  f/ongress.  Snch  a  condition 
would  be  in  hopeless  conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution/* 
Biirvard  Law  Rmiew,  XVIII,  101p  *'The  Presidential  Succession  Act  of  1386.*' 
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Law  Review the  author,  Mr,  Lewis  It  Works,  points  out  that 
the  laoguage  of  the  Constitution,  strictly  foUowedj  would  seem 
to  point  tOj  or  at  least  render  possible,  the  construction  that  ui>on 
the  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President,  the 
Vic0-Presideiit  does  not  become  the  President,  but  simply  that 
the  powers  and  duties  of  th©  oflice  devolve  upon  him.  In 
Section  III  of  Article  I  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  choose  a 
President  pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States/'  not  when  he  shall  become  the  President,  Thi3  being  so, 
in  eases  of  disability  of  the  President  the  Vice-President  may  by 
Congress  be  empowered  not  to  be  Presideni,  but  to  act  m  the 
President 

The  uniform  practice  has  been,  however,  since  the  time  when 
Tyler  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  death  of  Harrison,  to  consider 
the  succeeding  Vice-President  as  becoming  the  President,  Under 
this  practice,  however,  Mt,  Work  asks,  what,  in  case  of  disability, 
does  the  late  President  become,  and  how,  upon  removal  of  his 
disability,  would  he  again  become  President?  Does  the  Vice- 
President  cease,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  Vice-President,  or 
does  he  hold  both  offices? 

§  668.  Third  Term. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  proper 
length  of  term,  and  the  propriety  of  forbidding  re-election,  were 
discussed  in  the  Convention  and  the  four-year  period  with 
eligibility  to  re-election  finally  agreed  upon,  Nothing  is  said 
in  the  Constitution  as  to  the  number  of  times  tlie  same  person 
may  he  re-elected  President,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  propriety 
of  restricting  the  number  of  successive  terms  has  become  firmly 
rooted  in  the  American  mind. 

With  reference  to  this  third  term  tradition  one  observation 
ntayj  perhaps  be  made.    This  is,  that  the  doctrine  is  generally 

«  Voi  XX XVI 1 1,  50.  "  The  Succession  of  the  Vioe-Preaident  under  the  Con- 
stitution,   An  Interrogation." 
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eoDsidered  to  have  been  first  stated  hj  Washington  in  his  Fare- 
well Addresij."  It  would  appear,  bawever,  as  the  historian 
McM aster  baa  poiBted  out,^  that  Washington  did  not  there 
attempt  to  lay  down  a  principlej  but  simply  to  explain  that  be 
did  not  feel  that  the  then  condition  of  the  country  required  him 
to  serve  a  third  term.  He  says:  *^  The  acceptance  and  conlinu- 
anc©  hitherto  in  office,  to  which  your  sufiFragea  have  twice  called 
me,  bare  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty^  and 
to  a  deference  to  what  appeared  to  he  your  wisbeg*  ,  ,  *  I 
rejoice  that  the  state  of  yonr  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  this  inclination  incompatible 
with  the  pursuit  of  duty  or  propriety/*  Jefferson  was  the  first 
to  decline  a  third  term  upon  principle.  Having  been  invited  by 
ft  number  of  the  States  to  stand  for  a  third  term  he  wrote  (Decem- 
ber 10,  1807) ;  That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper 
period  is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some 
termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed 
by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  ppacticCj  his  office,  nominally 
four  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life;  and  history  shows  how 
easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Believing  that  a  rep- 
resentative government  responsible  at  short  periods  of  election  is 
that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  mankind, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  substantially  impair  that 
principle;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  first  person  who,  dis- 
regarding the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predeceasor, 
should  furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  sec* 
oud  term  of  office,'' 

From  this  time  the  propriety  of  principle  was  generally  rec- 
ognized, McJfaster  does  indeed  think  that  Jackson's  popularity 
was  great  enough  to  have  secured  him  a  third  terra  had  he  been 
willing  to  break  the  rule*  As  is  well  known  strenuous  but  futile 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  third  nomination  for  Grant 

How  strong  the  sentiment  might  be  to  giving  three  or  mor® 
terms  to  the  same  person,  so  long  as  not  more  than  two  are  sue* 

^  In  the  chapter  entitled  The  Third  Term  Tradition  "  in  the  volume  enti- 
tled With  the  Fathers, 
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cessive,  has  never  been  tested.  President  Roosevelt  upon  his  elec- 
tion in  1905  declared  that,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  literal  requirements,  of  the  tradition  against  a  third  term,  he 
would  consider  the  three  years  which  he  served  as  the  successor 
of  McKinley  as  a  first  term  for  himself,  and  that  he  would  not, 
therefore,  be  a  candidate  for  renomination  in  1908. 


CIIAPTEH  LIX. 


THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

§  669.  The  Oath  of  OfEce. 

Before  enteriDg  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  the  President 
ia  conatitutionally  required  to  take  the  following  oath  or  alhrnia- 
tiorj:  "1  do  solemnly  ewear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
exeeute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  ajid  will  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve^  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

The  making  of  this  oath  or  affirmation  marks  the  induction 
into  office.  The  requirement  that  it  shall  be  taken  is  imdoubt''^ly 
dictated  by  the  belief  that  thus  an  additional  moral  obligation  will 
be  placed  upon  the  one  taking  it  That  it  adds  no  new  legal 
obligation  would  follow  from  the  fact  that,  beyond  doubt,  were 
this  oath  or  affirmation  not  required,  tho  President  like  all  other 
public  officers  would  be  equally  liable  for  any  misfeasance  or  non- 
feasance of  duty.  It  would  ^em  equally  true  that  the  taking  of 
this  oath  or  affirmation ^  in  pnrsuance  of  a  constitutional  require- 
ment, confers  no  powers  upon  the  President  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, indeed,  referred  to  this  oath  as  supporting  them  in  their  con- 
tention that  with  reference  to  the  ^performance  of  their  constitu- 
tional duties  they,  as  being  sworn  to  support  the  Constitutioi*, 
might  interpret  finally  fur  themselves,  the  meaning  of  its  pro- 
vision; but  their  position  was  nnquestionablj^  a  false  one. 

§  670*  Constitutional  Powers  of  the  President  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

By  Section  I  of  Article  II,  it  is  declared  that  The  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  "  in  the  President.  By  Section  III  it  is  re- 
quired that  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted," In  ultimate  resort,  then,  all  federal  execntive  authority 
is  in  the  President,  and  upon  him  lies  the  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  faithfully  executed, 
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tliat  15  to  say^  that  the  armed  and  other  forces  of  the  Nation  are, 
if  necessary  J  employed  to  maintain  in  eiSeient  operation  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  over  such  districts  as  are  under  its 
sovereign ty,  and  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances^  to  pro- 
tect its  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  responsibility  thus  constitutionally  im- 
posedj  the  President  has,  by  necessary  implication,  the  authority 
to  use  fill  the  specific  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
him.  Chief  of  these  is,  of  course,  his  authority  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Nation,  He  has  also 
authority  in  many  directions  gi%'eu  him  hy  statutes  of  Congress, 
with  refereneCj  for  example^  to  the  use  of  the  militia,  aiird  to 
giving  orders  to  subordinate  executive  ofiBciala* 

Aside  from  these  express  powers^  and  those  necessarily  im- 
plied in  thera,  the  President  has  no  other  authority  to  act  That 
is  to  say,  the  obligation  to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  faithfully  executed,  is  an  obligation  but  confers  in 
itself  BO  powers.  It  is  an  obligation  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  Constitution  and  Congress 
have  seen  fit  to  confer.  At  the  time  of  the  threatened  resistance 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Southern  States  to  federal  law  in  1860^ 
President  Buchanan,  under  the  advice  of  his  Attorney-General, 
held  himself  practically  powerless  because  of  the  lack  of  statu- 
tory authority  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  President  Lincoln, 
upon  his  assuming  office,  gave  a  broader  interpretation  to  existing 
laws  conferring  authority  upon  him,  and  Congress  soon  by  statute, 
further  increased  his  powers. 

In  earlier  chapters  has  been  shown  how,  by  Kuccessive  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  successive  acts  of  Congress,  the 
federal  courts  and  the  federal  executive  authorities  have  been  em- 
powered to  extend  full  protection  to  all  federal  officials  in  the  per- 
fomiance  of  their  official  duties,  whether  with  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  interfered  with  them,  or  the  trans* 
ference  into  federal  courts,  by  habeas  corpus,  writs  of  error,  or 
removal,  cases  in  which  federal  officials  accused  of  crime  before 
state  tribunals  have  set  up,  as  a  defense,  that  the  act  or  acts  with 
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the  commission  of  which  thej  are  charge<l  were  perfomed  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of,  and  justified  by  their  an tliori tj  as 
federal  otBcers, 

§  671.  The  Neagle  Case. 

In  these  ways  Congre^  has  by  law  provided  mea^s  by  which 
resistance  to  federal  authority  may  be  overcome  or  punished,  and 
federal  agents  protected  in  the  performance  of  their  feileral  duties. 
In  the  case  of  In  re  Keagle/  however,  the  Supreme  Court  was  led 
to  take  a  position  which  in  a  measure  at  least  departs  from  the 
principle  which  has  been  stated  above,  and  recognizes  in  the  Presi- 
dentj  acting  through  hid  Attorney-General,  an  authority  to  furnish 
a  protection  for  which  neither  the  Constitution  nor  act  of  Con- 
gress has  made  express  provisiou.  The  court  docs  in  fact  appeal 
to  the  obligation  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ejcecuted 
as  a  source  of  aifirmative  power. 

In  this  case,  decided  in  1890^  was  involved  not  only  a  question 
of  conflict  between  state  and  federal  jurisdietionsj  but  one  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  default  of 
statutory  authorization^  to  depute  to  a  United  States  marshal  the 
specific  duty  of  protecting  a  federal  judge  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties.  In  this  casoj  it  will  be  remembered,  Neagle 
had*  under  instnictions  from  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
St  a  res  J  been  deputized  to  guard  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  while  on  circuit.  In  a  railroad  station  in  California  Field 
was  attacked  by  one  Teriy^  whereupon  Neagle  shot  and  killed 
Terry.  Upon  being  indicted  on  charge  of  murder  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  Califomia^  Neagle  set  up  the  fact  that  he  acted  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  imposed  upon  him  as  a  federal  oflfcial 
and  applied  to  a  federal  court  for  discharge  upon  habeas  corpus. 
That  court  ordered  his  dist^harge  and  this  judgment  was  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

After  stating  in  its  opinion  that  Justice  Field  was  at  the  time 
of  the  killing  of  Terry  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
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and,  therefore,  eatitled  to  all  the  protection  which  the  law  could 
give  him,  the  Supreme  Court  continued: 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  there  exists  no  statute  authorizing 
any  such  protection  as  that  which  Neagle  was  instructed  to  give 
Judge  Field  in  the  present  case,  and  indeed  no  protection  what- 
ever against  a  vindictive  or  malicious  assault  growing  out  of  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties;  and  that  the  language 
of  Section  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  that  the  party  seeking 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  in  this  connection 
show'  that  he  is  *  in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursuance 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States,'  makes  it  necessary  that  upon  this 
occasion  it  should  be  shown  that  the  act  for  which  Neagle  is  im- 
prisoned was  done  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  It  is  not 
supposed  that  any  special  Act  of  Congress  exists  which  authorizes 
the  marshals  or  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States  in  express 
terms  to  accompany  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  through 
their  circuits  and  act  as  a  body-guard  to  them  to  defend  them 
against  malicious  assaults  against  their  persons.  But  we  are  of 
opinion  that  this  view  of  the  Statute  is  an  unwarranted  restric- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  a  law  designed  to  extend  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  .persons  imprisoned 
for  the  performance  of  their  duty.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  if 
it  was  the  duty  of  Neagle,  under  the  circumstances,  a  duty  which 
could  only  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  defend 
Mr.  Justice  Field  from  a  murderous  attack  upon  him,  he  brings 
himself  within  the  meaning  of  the  section  we  have  recited.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the  alternative  provision, 
that  he  must  be  in  custody  *  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pur- 
suance of  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  an  order,  process  or 
decree  of  a  court  or  judge  thereof,  or  is  in  custody  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  of  a  law  or  of  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States.' 

"  In  the  view  we  take  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
any  obligation  fairly  and  properly  inferable  from  that  instru- 
ment, or  any  duty  of  the  marshal  to  be  derived  from  the  general 
scope  of  his  duties  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  *  a  law ' 
73 
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ters.  These  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  the  great  duties  of 
his  office  and  represent  him  in  a  thousand  acts  to  which  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  his  personal  attention  is  called,  and  thus  he  is 
enabled  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  his  great  department,  es;pressed  in 
the  phrase  that  *  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed.' 

"  Is  this  duty  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  Acts  of  Congress  or 
of  treaties  of  the  United  States  according  to  their  express  terms, 
or  does  it  include  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations  growing  out 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  our  international  relations,  and  all  the 
protection  implied  by  the  nature  of  the  government  under  the 
Constitution  ? " 

"  We  cannot  doubt,"  the  opinion  concludes,  "  the  power  of  the 
President  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  a  judge  of  one 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  who,  while  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  is  threatened  with  a  personal  attack  which 
may  probably  result  in  his  death,  and  we  think  it  clear  that  where 
this  protection  is  to  be  afforded  through  the  civil  power,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  the  proper  one  to  set*  in  motion  the  neces- 
sary means  of  protection." 

From  this  case  it  would  appear  that,  under  his  general  duty 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  be  faithfully 
executed,  the  President  has,  aside  from  any  special  constitutional 
or  congressional  endowment,  an  authority  to  empower  action  to  be 
taken,  when  circumstances  seem  imperatively  to  demand,  for  the 
due  enforcement  of  the  law  or  the  due  protection  of  federal  rights, 
privileges  or  immunities.  The  force  and  earnestness  of  the  dis- 
senting opinion  in  this  case  would  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that 
this  general,  one  might  almost  say  indefinite,  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent, is  one,  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  justified  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  Certainly  the  doctrine  declared  in 
the  Neagle  case  is  not  one  upon  which  may  safely  be  founded  a 
general  power  in  the  President  to  supply  means  of  enforcement 
of  federal  rights  and  modes  of  protection  to  federal  officials  where 
Congress  has  failed  to  act.* 

4  The  disaenting  opinion  was  prepared  by  Jufitice  LAmar,  Chief  Justice 
FuUer  concurring. 


1  $n.  The  PrrMiri  »  AduMumau^  Caefc 

Tli^  fmet^/iku  of  a  drief  execgtive  <5€  a  9ov««^  Scste  are, 
IlifiMralty  k^^fOkkitK^^  cwsi^  Idiuk  —  political  and  idauaijccBcb'e. 
Ilk  ^ilffireht  wmtnfi%  witfa  di€emt  ggf^grrnimiatl  fcsms,  the 
«mrpba»f^  laid  r^srp^i^elj  trpfm  carfe  flf  dbcse  ftmctDsas  xaries. 
Iri  ii/>me,  tiw?  p^^wera  and  inSaence  of  the  eieead^e  hea^i  are  ahnost 
p<4iti^L  Ih  mhf:r^,  a.^  for  «ample  in  Swraerland,  tiie 
pT/Htifral  dufxe?  f/f  the  e»etinre  are  fnlly  trmkr  iesisIadTe 
^pjitTfA  that  rh^  ^krf  importance  i«  upon  the  admizustrmtiTe  siife. 

%  873.  Origmally  Intent  That  the  President  Should  be  Pri- 
marily a  Political  Chief :  Congressional  Control  of  Ad- 
ministration. 

Tn  the  VmuA  States  it  was  nndonbtediv  intended  that  the 
Pre?^^deTit  fjhonid  lie  little  more  than  a  political  chief;  that  is  to 
iiay,  one  who?fe  functions  should,  in  the  main,  consist  in  the  per- 
fonnanco  of  those  political  duties  which  are  not  subject  to  jadicial 
control.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  intended  that  he  should  not, 
except  as  to  these  pr^litical  matters,  be  the  administrative  head  of 
the  govemmeTit,  with  general  power  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  acts  of  subordinate  fe<leral  administrative  agents.  The  acts 
of  Congrf^s  establishing  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs 
[State]  and  of  War,  did  indeed  recognize  in  the  President  a  gen- 
eral power  of  control,  but  the  first  of  these  departments,  it  is  to 
be  obsen'cd,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  political  matters,  and  the 
second  has  to  deal  with  the  armed  forces  which  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  expressly  placed  under  the  control  of  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief. The  act  establishing  the  Treasury  Department 
simply  provided  that  the  Secretary  should  perform  those  duties 
which  he  should  be  directed  to  .perform,  and  the  language  of  the 
act,  as  well  as  the  debates  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment, show  that  it  was  intended  that  this  direction  should  come 
from  Congress.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  is  to  make  his  an- 
nual reports  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress.'  In  similar 
manner,  the  Post-Office  Department,  when  first  permanently  or- 

f  Cf.  Groodnow,  American  Administrative  Law,  p.  78. 
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ganized  in  1794,  was  not  placed  under  the  control  of  the  President. 
The  act  gives  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  Postmaster-General  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties  he  is 
to  be  under  other  than  congressional  direction. 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  thus  to  assume  direction 
of  administrative  departments  of  the  Government  received  the 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Kendall  v.  United  States.®  In 
that  case  the  court  say: 

"  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  and  as  far  as 
his  powers  are  derived  from  the  Constitution,  he  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  department,  except  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  through  the  impeaching  power.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  every  officer  in  every  branch  of  that  depart- 
ment is  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  President  Such  a 
principle,  we  apprehend,  is  not,  and  certainly  cannot  be  claimed 
by  the  President.  There  are  certain  political  duties  imposed  upon 
many  officers  in  the  executive  department,  the  discharge  of  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Presidents  But  it  would  be  an 
alarming  doctrine  that  Congress  cannot  impose  upon  any  execu- 
tive officer  any  duty  they  may  think  proper,  which  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  any  rights  secured  and  .protected  by  the  Constitution; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  duty  and  responsibility  grow  out  of  and  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  law,  and  not  to  the  direction  of  the 
President  And  this  is  emphatically  the  case  where  the  duty  en- 
joined is  of  a  mere  ministerial  character.'^ 

The  circuit  court  in  this  case  had  said  :^  "  The  legislature  may 
prescribe  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  or 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require.  .  .  .  Aa 
the  head  of  an  executive  departmrat,  he  (the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral) is  bound,  when  required  by  the  President,  to  give  his 
opinion  in  writing  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  President  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  te  see  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  is  bound  to  see  that  tdie  Postmaster- 
General  discharges  *  faithfully'  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by 

e  12  Pet.  524;  9  L.  ed.  1181. 

7  United  States  v.  Kendall,  5  Cr.  C.  C.  Ift3. 
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bsr^  kit  dm  doct  doc  Mdnrize  tfe  Fkwdnl  lo  di  rart  him 

I  174.  Piiiiopiwm  ol  the  Adauistratm  Powers  of  the  Prcsi- 

Dilffto  dbi#  obf IMS  o^igiiMii  islietttaon  to  coofiiie  the  diiti€^  if 
Ibt  PfUiJwt  BaMf  Am  poGticsl  iUd,  the  Presidemt  in 
pneAm  hmmm  the  hmA  of  the  iedml  adxnhmtratiTe  i^slem.' 
TUi  hM  been  doe  to  tw^  esiwi^  1m  tie  first  place  the  Pred- 
dcitt^i  povcr  el  moonl  fraat  eSee^  m  povrer  which  he  msj  exer- 
die  It  will^  hee  tmSj  weWeif  him  to  obceim  tdniiiiistratiTe  actioQ 
mm  when  he  hayi  not  bed  I^gd  power  directly  to  commaiid  iL 
ThU  iri«  clearlj  ihown  in  the  episode  of  the  removal  of  the  bank 
depOiite  by  Jacboiu  In  the  second  plieeT  the  practical  neeessi* 
ties  of  efficient  goremmeiit  bare  compiled  CcngrmB  to  place  in 
ibe  Presidenfi  hand  powers  of  adminiatratiTe  discretion,  anil 
hare  inelined  the  eomrta  to  uphold  his  orders  whenever  it  h 
been  potfttble  to  do  so*^ 

Even  where  tbo  Pr«dent  haa  not  the  power  to  command,  he 
has  the  coTifltitutional  right  to  require  the  opinion,  in  writing^ 
of  the  priDcipel  officer  in  each  of  the  execntire  departments,  U]x>n 
any  mbject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  office^/^ 

Acting  under  hi§  consti rational  obligation  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  execnted,  the  President  may  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  and  the  laws  permit ,  to  compel  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties  by  federal  agents  generally.  This 
duty  does  not,  howerer,  make  the  President  responsible  for  every 
act  committed  by  a  subordinate  administrative  official,  nor,  even 
wfiere  a  duty  is  expressly  laid  upon  him  by  the  Consti tntion  or  by 

>  Not  only  thSft,  but  he  ha«  become  tht  chief  of  hia  politiciil  p&rty^  For 
an  BxsXfUni  of  the  force«  and  msTiTtcT  by  and  in  wMcli  tbia  has  been  brought 
about  Be«  Maoy,  Parly  Organization  and  Mai^hinery  in  the  United  Biatea; 
and  Ford,  Rise  and  Growth  of  American  Politics. 

*See  pitpcr  by  Prof.  James  T,  Yoniig»  "  The  Relation  of  the  Exe<?utive  to 
the  Leg^islative  Power  "  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Politicul  Science  Ambo* 
eiaiion^  1,  47. 

30  U.  S.  Const,  Art,  II.  Sec.  11,  f  1. 
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statute,  is  it  necessary,  or  humanly  possible,  for  him,  in  every 
case,  to  perform  the  duty  in  person." 

§  675.  President  Acts  Through  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

In  general  the  courts  have  recognized  that  the  President  acts 
through  the  chiefs  of  the  Departments  and  that  their  acts  are,  in 
the  view  of  the  law,  his  acts.  In  proper  cases,  also,  the  acts  of 
subordinate  ofiicials  will  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  a  depart- 
mental head,  and  thus  of  the  President 

By  a  law  of  1806  the  President  was  authorized  to  exempt 
certain  lands  from  sale.  In  Wilcox  v.  Jackson'*  the  court  said 
with  reference  to  a  certain  tract:  "Now,  although  the  immedi- 
ate agent  in  requiring  this  reservation  was  the  Secretary  of  War, 
yet  we  feel  justified  in  presuming  that  it  was  done  by  the  ap- 
probation and  direction  of  the  President  The  President  speaks 
and  acts  through  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  in  relation 
to  subjects  which  appertain  to  their  respective  duties.  Both  mili- 
tary posts  and  Indian  affairs,  including  agencies,  belong  to  the 
War  Department  Hence  we  consider  the  act  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  requiring  this  reservation  to  be  made,  as  being  in  legal 
contemplation  the  act  of  the  President;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  reservation  thus  made  was,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  act  of 
the  President;  and,  consequently,  that  the  reservation  thus  made 
was,  in  legal  effect,  a  reservation  made  by  order  of  the  President, 
within  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress."  ^® 

11  In  Williams  v.  United  States  (1  How.  290;  11  L.  ed.  136)  the  court  say: 
**  The  President's  duty  in  general  requires  his  superintendence  of  the  admin- 
istration; yet  this  duty  cannot  require  of  him  to  become  the  administrative 
officer  of  every  department  and  bureau,  or  to  perform  in  person  the  numerous 
details  incident  to  services  which,  nevertheless,  he  is,  in  a  correct  sense,  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  required  and  expected  to  perform.  This  cannot  be, 
because  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  to  absorb  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  in  the  personal 
action  of  the  one  chief  executive  oflacer.  It  canifot  be,  for  the  strongest  reason, 
that  it  is  impracticable— nay,  impossible." 

12  13  Pet.  498;  10  L.  ed.  264. 

13  In  Jones  v.  United  States  (137  U.  S.  202;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  80;  34  L.  ed. 
691  )•  the  court  say: 

**  The  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  section  I 
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Ulfi  V,  a  M3;  7  Sap.  Ct.  Rep.  1141;  30  L.  ed.  1167. 
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personal  judgment  is  required  —  as  much  so  as  if  it  would  bave 
been  in  passing  upon  the  case,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  martial  itself.  He  may  call  others  to  his  assist- 
ance in  making  his  examination,  and  in  informing  himself  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  his  judgment  en  pronounced  must  be 
his  own  judgment  and  not  that  of  another/' 

§  677.  Administrative  Appeals. 

The  courts  have  laid  down  the  general  doctrine  that  where  a 
power  of  supervision  and  direction  is  given  to  an  administrative 
superior,  this  power  may  be  exercised  either  by  way  of  direct 
order,  or  by  entertaining  appeals  from  the  acts  of  subordinates. 

In  Knight  v.  United  States  Land  Association^"  the  court,  con- 
struing a  law  requiring  that  certain  things  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  quotes  with  approval 
the  following  from  an  opinion  of  the  Secretary: 

"  The  statutes  in  placing  the  whole  business  of  the  department 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  invest  him  with  authority 
to  review,  reverse,  amend,  annul,  or  aflBrm  all  proceedings  in  the 
department  having  for  their  ultimate  object  to  secure  the  aliena- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  public  lands,  or  the  adjustment  of 
private  claims  to  lands,  with  a  just  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  private  parties.  Such  supervision  may  be  exercised  by 
direct  orders  or  by  review  on  appeals.  The  mode  in  which  the 
supervision  shall  be  exercised  in  the  absence  of  statutory  direc- 
tion may  be  prescribed  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  adopt.  When  proceedings  affecting  titles  to  lands  are 
before  the  department  the  power  of  supervision  may  be  exercised 
by  the  Secretary,  whether  these  proceedings  are  called  to  his  at- 
tention by  formal  notice  or  by  appeal.  It  is  sufficient  that  they 
are  brought  to  his  notice.  The  rules  prescribed  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  department  in  the  despatch  of  business, ^not  to  de- 
feat the  supervision  of  the  Secretary.  For  example,  if,  when  a 
patent  is  about  to  issue,  the  Secretary  should  discover  a  fatal 
defect  in  the  proceedings,  or  that  by  reason  of  some  newly  ascer- 


16  142  U.  S.  161;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  258;  35  L.  ed.  974. 
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direction,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  general  right  of  appeal 
to  them. 

§  678.  Administrative  Decentralization  in  th^  States 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  administrative  systems  of 
the  States  are  much  less  centralized  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  contrasted  with  the  federal  system  the  governors  have 
no  general  powers  of  removal  of  public  agents  from  oflSce,  nor  are 
they  given  supervisory  and  directory  power  over  the  various  ad- 
ministrative d-epartments  and  boards  of  the  state  governments. 
Furthermore,  each  of  these  several  departments  and  boards  are 
thus  not  only  not  integrated  into  a  single  system  under  a  single 
head,  but  each  of  them  individually  exhibit  slight  administrative 
integration. 

§  679.  Increasing  Integration  of  Federal  Administration. 

The  federal  administrative  system  has  exhibited  a  steady  in- 
crease in  integration.  In  the  earlier  years  subordinate  admin- 
istrative oflScials  were  accustomed  to  act  in  individual  cases  with- 
out feeling  themselves  bound  to  consult  the  judgment  of  those 
higher  in  office,  nor  did  they  hold  themselves  necessarily  bound  by 
directions  from  such  source.  The  principle  followed  by  them  was 
that  they,  as  well  as  those  in  higher  position,  derived  their  author- 
ity by  direct  grant  from  Congress  and  were  subject  to  control  and 
direction  only  by  that  body  or  by  the  courts.  The  necessities  of 
efficient  government  have,  however,  compelled  Congress  to  place 
express  powers  of  control  over  their  subordinates  in  the  hands  of 
administrative  chiefs,  and  have  persuaded  the  courts  to  recognize, 
whenever  possible,  the  existence  of  these  supervisory  powers  even 
where  express  statutory  provision  has  not  been  made  for  their  ex- 
ercise. Professor  Goodnow,  commenting  on  this  development, 
says:  "At  the  present  time  the  collectors  of  the  customs  would 
hardly  think  of  attempting  to  apply  a  law  in  a  doubtful  case  with- 
out first  receiving  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Rev.  St.,  §  2652)  and  the  law  makes  an  appeal  from  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  to  the  Treasury  Department  neces- 
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Eliason^  the  power  to  modify  or  repeal,  or  to  create  anew/'  This 
power  to  amend  or  repeal  an  order  already  issued  and  in  force 
may  not,  however,  be  so  exercised  as  to  violate  a  vested  right  of  an 
individual;^'  nor  may  a  newly  adopted  administrative  rule  be 
made  retroactive  so  as  to  impair  private  rights.^^ 

It  would  appear,  however,  especially  from  the  case  of  Dmilap 
v.  United  States^^  that  the  right  of  an  individual  to  a  privilege 
created  by  law  may  sometimes  be  defeated  by  the  failure  of  the 
proper  administrative  office  to  make  regulations  determining  the 
manner  in  which,  and  circumstances  under  which,  the  right  in 
question  may  be  enjoyed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  is  true 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  it  would  appear  that  the  legislature 
has  vested  the  executive  with  discretionary  power  to  determine 
when  the  circumstances  are  appropriate  for  granting  the  right 
in  question.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  court  held  that  under  an 
act  of  Congress  which  granted  a  rebate  or  repayment  of  tax  on 
alcohol  used  in  the  fine  arts  by  a  manufacturer  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  claim  for 
such  rebate  could  be  made  because  the  Secretary  had  nofr  made  any 
regulations  for  such  use.  The  court  in  its  opinion  say :  "  It 
seems  clear  that  when  Congress  undertook  to  provide  for  refund- 
ing the  tax  on  alcohol  when  used  in  the  arts,  it  manifestly  re- 
garded adequate  regulations  to  prevent  loss  through  fraudulent 
claims  as  an  essential  prerequisite,  and  may  reasonably  be  held  to 
have  left  it  to  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
regulations  could  be  framed,  and,  if  so,  whether  further  legisla- 
tion would  be  required.  It  is  true  that  the  right  to  the  rebate  was 
derived  from  the  statute,  but  it  was  the  statute  itself  which  post- 
poned the  existence  of  the  right  until  the  Secretary  had  prescribed 
regulations  if  he  found  it  practicable  to  do  so." 

aiCampbeU  v.  United  States,  107  U.  S.  407;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  759;  27  L.  ed. 
592, 

22  United  States  v.  McDaniel,  7  Pet.  1 ;  8  L.  ed.  6&7.  Gf,  (Joodnow,  American 
Administrative  Law,  145, 

23  173  U.  S.  65;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  319;  43  L.  ed.  6W. 
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In  United  States  v.  San  Jacinto  Tin  Co.^"  and  United  States 
V.  Bell  Telephone  Co.^  was  upheld  a  general  power  of  the  At- 
torney-Greneral  and  of  his  assistants,  acting  not  in  pursuance  of 
any  express  statutory  authority,  but  under  their  general  powers 
as  officers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  United 
States,  to  institute  suits.  In  the  first  case  the  court  say :  "  If 
'  the  United  States  in  any  particular  case  has  a  just  cause  for 
calling  upon  the  judiciary  of  the  country,  in  any  of  ics  courts  for 
relief  .  .  .  the  question  of  the  appeal  to  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals of  the  country  must  primarily  be  decided  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  enormous  power  and  its  capacity  for  evil  thus  reposed  in  that 
department  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  But  it  has  often  been 
said  that  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  power  may  be  abused  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  denying  its  existence,  and  if  restrictions  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  this  authority  by  the  Attorney- 
General  it  is  for  the  legislative  body  which  created  the  office  to 
enact  them." 

§  683.  Information  to  Congress. 

The  constitutional  obligation  that  the  President  "  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient,"  ^  has,  upon  occasion, 
given  rise  to  controversy  between  Congress  and  the  President  as 
to  the  right  of  the  former  to  compel  the  furnishing  to  it  of  in- 
formation as  to  specific  matters.  As  a  result  of  these  contests  it  is 
practically  established  that  the  President  may  exercise  a  full  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  information  he  will  furnish,  and  what  he  will 
withhold.28 

25  125  U.  S.  273;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  860;  31  L.  ed.  747. 

26  128  U.  S.  315;  9  Sup.  a.  Rep.  90;  32  L.  ed.  460. 

27  U.  S.  Const.,  Art.  II,  Sec.  III. 

28  In  Field  v.  People  (3  111.  79)  the  general  questton  as  to  the  right  pf  a 
governor  to  refuse,  at  his  discretion,  to  supply  the  legislature  with  information 
and  papers  demanded  of  him,  was  carefully  considered  by  the  court  In  the 
course  of  its  opinion  the  court  say: 

'*  The  President  may  require  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  departments,  the'r 
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torney-General  to  send  to  it  all  papers  and  information  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  bearing  upon  the  nomination  of  Burnett, 
as  well  as  all  papers  and  information  touching  the  sua,pension 
and  proposed  removal  from  office  of  George  W.  Duskin,"  To  this 
request  the  following  reply  was  given:  "The  Attorney-General 
states  that  he  sends  herewith  all  papers,  etc.,  touching  the  nomina' 
tion  referred  to ;  and  in  reference  to  the  papers  touching  the  sus- 
pension of  Duskin  from  office,  he  has  as  yet  received  no  direc- 
tion from  the  President  in  relation  to  their  transmission." 

Previously  to  this  the  committees  of  the  Senate  had  made  re- 
quests for  information  upon  the  heads  of  various  of  the  other 
departments,  which  requests  had  been  refused  at  the  direction  of 
the  President.  The  Senate  now,  January  25,  1886,  however,  as 
a  body,  and  not  through  one  of  its  committees,  made  a  demand 
in  the  following  terms:  "  Resolved,  that  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  transmit  to 
the  Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and  papers  ...  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama."  To  this  demand 
the  Attorney-General  replied :  "  In  response  to  the  said  resolu- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States  directs  me  to  say  .  .  . 
that  the  papers  and  documents  which  are  mentioned  in  the  said 
resolution  and  still  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  Department, 
having  exclusive  reference'  to  the  suspension  by  the  President  of 
George  !M.  Duskin  ...  it  is  not  considered  that  the  public 
interests  will  be  promoted  by  a  compliance  with  the  said  resolu- 
tion." Thereupon  the  Senate  adopted  a  vigorous  resolution  of 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  President,^  declaring  it  to  be 
in  violation  of  his  official  duty  and  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Government,  and  of  a  good  administration 
thereof."  Accompanying  this  resolution  a  majority  and  minority 
report  were  made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.*' 

On  ;March  1,  1886,  President  Cleveland  in  a  special  message 

29  Feb.  18,  1886.   Sen.  Miscl.  Doc.  No.  74,  49th  Cong.,  1st  Seee. 

30  Senate  Report  No.  135,  49th  Cong.,  1st  Sets. 
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to  the  Senate  argued  at  length  the  propriety  and  constitutioiiality 
o£  bis  position. 

The  coixgtitutioiiality  of  his  position  would  seeiB  to  be  clear. 
The  point  has  never  been  pr^isely  passed  upon  in  the  courtfij  but 
in  Tot  ten  y.  United  States^'  the  court  declared  that  an  aelioii: 
against  the  Government  in  the  Court  of  Clainii§  upon  a  contract 
for  secret  services  could  not  be  maintained  because  the  secrecy 
which  such  contracts  impose  precludes  any  action  for  their  enforce- 
ment The  publicity  produced  by  an  action  would  itself  be 
breach  of  a  contract  of  that  kind^  and  thus  defeat  a  recovery. 
The  opinion  then  goes  on  to  declare,  ohiier,  It  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  principle,  that  public  policy  forbids  the  maintenance  of 
any  suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  trial  of  which  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  disclosure  of  matters  which  the  law  itself  regards  as 
confidential,  and  respecting  which  it  will  not  allow  the  confi- 
dence to  be  violated."  ^ 

§  684.  The  President's  Control  of  Foreign  Relations. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Treaty-Making  Power,  tJie 
extent  of  the  President's  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  tli© 
tJnited  States  was  fully  considered, 

§  885,  The  Veto  Power  of  the  President. 

The  exercise  by  the  President  of  the  veto  power  has  given  risa 
to  very  few  constitutional  questions,  and,  where  these  have  arisen, 
they  have  been  considered,  inci  den  tally,  elsewhere  in  this 
treatise.^ 

§  886,  The  President's  Pardoning  Power, 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment," 

«9a  U.  S.  10&;  23  L.  ed.  605. 

31  For  a  further  diBcussion  of  this  sithject  see  speech  of  Senator  A-  O,  B^oo 
Jan.  13,  1909,  ToRg.  Rec.  vol.  43,  p,  1011  fl^.  See  also  debate  in  the  Sena 
March  3,  1009,  Cong,  Bee.  voL  43,  p.  3fil3if. 
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This  pardoniDg  power,  like  the  veto  power,  has  given  rise  to 
very  few  eonstitutioual  questions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  power 
is  limited  to  olfenct's  against  the  United*  States,  C^ses  of  im- 
peachment  are  expressly  excepted  from  its  reach,  and  we  shall 
later  consider  whether  it  may  extend  to  the  remission  of  penalties 
imposed  for  civil  contempts  of  court. 

The  effect  of  a  pardon  is  to  obliterate  the  offense,  but  it  does 
not  operate  to  inipair  the  rights  of  others,  as  for  example,  to  re- 
store the  offenders  property  wdiich  has  been  forfeited;^  nor  doea 
it  restore  one  ipso  facto  to  a  forfeited  office.^"*  AJso,  though  the 
pardon  takes  away  the  guilt,  it  does  not  atTect  the  fact  of  convic- 
tion of  the  crime,  which  fact  may  bo  later  shown  as  bearing  upon 
the  offender's  character. 

The  power  to  pardon  includes  the  right  to  remit  part  of  the 
penalty  as  well  as  the  w^hole,  and  in  either  case  may  be  made  con- 
ditional. The  power  may  he  exercised  at  any  time  after  the  of- 
fense has  been  committed,  that  isj  either  before,  duringj  or  after 
legal  proceedings  for  punishment. General  pardons,  granting 
amnesty  to  classes  of  offenders,  without  naming  them  individually, 
may  be  granted.^^ 

§  687.   The  Pardoning  Power  May  not  be  Limited  by  Congress. 

The  power  is  a  purely  discretionary  one  in  the  President,  and> 
therefore^  may  not  in  any  way  be  limited  by  Congress.  In  £^ 
parte  Garland^  the  court  say:  The  power  thus  conferred  ig 
unJimited,  with  the  exception  stated  (impeachments).  It  extends 
to  every  offense  known  to  the  law,  and  may  be  exercised  at  any 
time  after  its  commission,  either  before  legal  proceedings  are 
taken  ordering  their  pendeneVj  or  after  conviction  and  judgment 
This  power  of  the  President  is  not  subject  to  legislative  control. 

N  Osborn  v.  United  Stutes,  Si      S.  474;  23  U  ed,  m 
as^jj  purfe  Garland,  4  Wall.  S.'ia ;  18  L,  ed.  366. 
^6  Ex  parte  Garlntid,  4  WaU.  333;  IS  L.  id,  360. 

S' Bee  American  l^iv  Hepisfcr,  VlXl  (ISm],  512,  577,  two  articles  eirtitled 
"  The  Fower  of  the  Prpj^idptH  to  Qmtvt  &  GtrnTml  Pardon  or  Atnmstj  for 
UffpTi«es  agaiTiett  the  United  States." 

S»  4  WaU.  3)35;  18  L,  cd.  366* 
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Congress  can  neither  limit  tlie  effect  of  his  pardon,  nor  exdtide 
from  ita  exercise  any  class  of  offenders.  The  benign  prerogalivfi 
of  mercy  reposed  in  Lim  cannot  he  fettered  by  any  legislatiTe 
re^trictionB-  *  -  •  A  pardon  reaches  both  the  pimishment  pre- 
scribed  for  the  offense  and  the  guilt  of  the  offender;  and  when 
the  pardon  is  full,  it  releases  the  punishment  and  blots  out  tlie 
existence  of  the  guilt,  so  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  affender 
is  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the  offense  •  .  • 
ttiere  is  only  tJje  limitation  to  its  operation  ;  it  does  not  restore 
offices  forfeited,  or  property  or  interests  vested  iu  others  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conviction  of  judgment" 

§  688,  Acts  of  Amnesty  and  Remission  of  Penalties. 

Though  Congress  has  tlms  go  ,ix)wer  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  by  the  Presidejit,  it  ma}'  itself 
exercise  that  |K>wer  to  a  certain  extent,  if  exei*eised  prior  to  con- 
viction. Thus  acts  of  amnesty  have  been  held  valid*  In  Brown 
V.  Walter'**  the  act  of  Congress  granting  imm unity  from  prosecu* 
tion  to  witnesses  testifying  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  upheld,  the  court  saying:  ^*  Although  the  Constitn- 
tion  vests  in  the  President  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, this  power  has  never  been  held  to  take  from  Congress  tlie 
power  to  pass  acta  of  general  amnesty/* 

In  Pollock  V.  Bridgeport  S.  B.  Co.***  it  waa  held  that  the  pardon- 
ing power  of  the  President  was  not  so  exclusive  as  to  present 
other  officers,  acting  in  conformity  with  statute,  from  remitting 
forfeitures  and  penalties  incurred  for  the  violation  of  laws  of  the 
United  States*   In  its  opinion  the  court  say  ; 

It  is  not  necessary  to  question  the  soundness  of  some  of  these 
propositions.  It  may  be  conceded  that>  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment and  where  fines  are  imposed  by  a  coordinate  department  of 
the  government  for  contempt  of  its  authority,  the  President,  under 
the  general  qualified  grant  of  power  to  pardon  offenses  a^rainst  the 

Sfi  1 01  U.  S,  591;  16  Sup.  Dt  Rep.  044;  40  L.  ed.  SI  9, 
«U4  U.  S.  411;  6  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  8Sl;  29  U  ed.  147, 
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United  States,  may  remit  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  every 
description  arising  under  the  laws  of  Congress;  and,  equally,  that 
his  constitutional  power  in  these  respects  cannot  be  interrupted, 
abridged  or  limited  by  any  legislative  enactment.  But  is  that 
power  exclusive,  in  the  sense  that  no  other  officer  can  remit  for- 
feitures or  penalties  incurred  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive without  adjudging  that  the  practice  in  reference  to  remissions 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  officers,  which  has  been 
observed  and  acquiesced  in  for  nearly  a  century,  is  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution.  That  practice  commenced  very  shortly  after  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument,  and  was  perhaps  suggested  by  legisla- 
tion in  England,  which,  vnthout  interfering  with,  abridging  or 
restricting  the  power  of  pardon  belonging  to  the  Crown,  invested 
certain  subordinate  officers  with  authority  to  remit  penalties  and 
forfeitures  arising  from  violations  of  the  revenue  and  customa 
laws  of  that  country/' 

§  689.  Suspension  of  Sentences. 

The  power  to  suspend  sentence,  it  has  been  held,  is  by  the  com- 
mon law  inherent  in  the  judicial  power,  and  its  exercise,  therefore, 
would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  executive  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons,  even  were  that  power  considered  exdusive. 


OHAPTER  LX 


THE  APPOINTMENT  AND  EEMOVAL  OF  OFFICEES- 

§  €90.  Constitiitional  Provisions. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall  nominate, 
and  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point ambassadors  J  other  public  miaiatera  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  bj  law;  but  the  Congress  maj  by  law 
v^t  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments," 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  President  "  shall  have  power  to  fill 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  tlie  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
eession/'  and  that  he  shall  commission  all  officers  of  Ihe  United 
States." 

§  691.  ''Officer**  of  the  United  States  Defined 

The  definition  of  the  term  officer  "  of  the  United  States  has 
been  determined  in  United  States  v,  Germaine!^  and  United  States 
V*  Mouat-^  In  the  latter  case  the  court  say; 

"What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  person  an  officer  of  the 
United  'States,  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  its  service, 
has  been  fully  considered  by  this  court  in  United  States  r*  Ger- 
maine^  99  Up  S.  608;  25  L<  ed,  492.  In  that  case  it  was  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  all  its  officers  were  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate^  or  by  a  court  of  law,  or  the  head 
of  a  department;  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  were  defined 
in  that  opinion  to  be  what  are  now  called  the  members  of  the 

I  0&  U.  S.  50S;  25  L.  «3.  482. 

«  124  U.  S.  303  J  a  Sup,  Ct  Rep.  505;  31  L.  ed»  463. 
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cabinet  Unless  a  person  in  the  serviee  of  the  Governmentj  there- 
fove,  holds  place  by  virliie  af  an  appointment  by  the  Presideiitj 
or  of  one  of  the  courts  of  justice  or  heads  of  departments  author* 
ized  by  law  to  make  auch  an  appointment,  he  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, an  officer  of  the  United  States."  ^ 

The  Constitution,  it  is  seen,  fixes  absolutely  the  manner  in 
whieh  certain  officers;  namely,  anibasaadorej  other  public  minis* 
tera  and  consuls,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  nomi- 
nated and  appointed.  The  Cons titiit ion  itself  provides,  in  other 
clauses,  for  the  selection  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President, 
presidential  electorSj  Senators,  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  officers  of  the  two  Honses  of  Congress.  In 
addition  to  these  officers  whose  selection  is  thus  constitutionally 
determined,  it  would  appear  that  all  other  officers  not  properly  to 
be  styled  inferior  "  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  appoint- 
ment of  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  not  mentioned 
within  the  foregoing  paragraph,  is  subject  to  regulation  by  law 
of  Congress,  at  least  to  the  ext^t  that  that  body  may  determine 
whether  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone,  or  by  the  courts 
of  law  or  the  heads  of  the  departments. 

§  692.  Inferior  Officers* 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  the  term  inferior  officers,'* 
hut  it  would  appear  that  in  this  class  are  included  all  officers  sub- 
ordinate or  inferior  to  those  officers  in  whom  other  appointments 
may  be  vested.^  The  point  has  never  been  squarely  passed  upon 
by  the  court  since  Congress  has  never  attempted  to  regnlate  the 
appointment  to  any  but  distinctively  subordinate  and  inferior 
positions.  Should  it  attempt  to  determine  by  law  the  appoint- 
ment of  beads  of  the  great  departments,  or  even  of  the  heads  of 
bureaus  and  divisions  and  commissions,  or  even  of  important  local 

3  See  aiife,  section  231  for  further  ^iacusaion  of  what  eouatitutes  an  '*  office** 

the  fneaning  of  the  Cnnstitution. 
<  t'oUins  V.  United  States,  14  Ct  of  Claims,  bCtu 
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§  690.  Constitutional  Provisions. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point ambaasadorsj  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  oflicera  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  ofEcers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law^  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments/' 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  President  "  ahall  have  power  to  fill 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session,^'  and  that  he  ^Vahall  commission  all  offlcers  of  Ihe  United 
States," 


§  691,  "  Officer    of  the  United  States  Defined. 

The  definition  of  the  term  officer  of  the  United  States  has 
hem  determined  in  United  States  v%  Germain©*  and  United  Stale* 
V,  Monat-*  In  the  latter  case  the  court  say: 

"What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  person  an  officer  of  the 
TTnited  States,  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  its  service, 
has  been  fully  considered  by  this  court  in  United  States  Oer* 
maine,  &9  U,  S,  508;  25  L.  ei  In  that  case  it  wa»  dis- 

tinctly pointed  out  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  V 
Stat^,  all  its  ofiRcers  were  appointe<l  by  the 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  o?  by  a  court  oi 
of  a  department;  and  the  heads  of  the  department* 
in  that  opinion  to  be  w^bat  ar*^  now  callr  ' 

i  l24  U.  a  303 1  a  6up,  Ct.  Be 
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cabinet,  UdIcss  a  person  in  tbe  service  of  thti  Govornmt^utt  thore* 
fore^  holds  hh  place  by  virtue  of  an  aiipniiitiiioiU  by  ritv  rn**i4r*il» 
or  of  one  of  tbe  courts  of  justice  or  beads  of  JopurmitHiU  muih^ 
ized  by  law  to  make  such  an  appoiiitmeiitj  bo  is  DOt,  §trittl^'  #|i<«k* 
ing,  an  officer  of  tbe  United  States/'^ 

The  Constitution,  it  is  seen,  fixes  absolutrijr  tbe  iiiWMW^ 
which  certain  officers;  namely,  ambasMdor^^  other  puWfc  vM» 
ters  and  consuls,  and  judgea  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ^all  W 
nated  and  appointed.    The  Constitiiti<^n  itself  pnniifes,  i»  ^AiC 
clauses,  for  tbe  selection  u(  the  President,  the  Ykt^PfwtAMi^ 
presidential  electors^  Senators,  members  of  tlw*  Ho<t»  ^  ^PJJ^ 
sentatives,  and  the  officers  of  the  two  Hoii5i»  ^  C« 
addition  to  these  officers  whos^e  selectioo  k  tktts 
determined,  it  would  appear  that  all  other  ufcfw  i 
bo  styled    inferior    are  to  be  naniitiiteii  ky  At 
appointed  by  and  with  the  con^Bt  of 
ment  of  all  other  officers  of  the  TniteJ  ■ 
within  tbe  foregoing  pariigraph»  is  Ml^fK 
of  Congress,  at  least  to  tbe  extent  tkii  4*  ' 
whether  tbey  aba  11  be  appointed  br  th 
proval  of  tbe  Senate^  or  by  the 
of  law  or  tbe  heads  of  the  i 
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officers^  stich  as  revenue  officers  or  postmaslers  in  the  lai'ger  cities, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  would  undouhtedly  be  subjected 
to  jttdicial  examination, 

§  693.  Nominations^ 

With  reference  to  the  Preeident^s  power  of  appointment  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  noiixinating,  appointing^  and  commissioning 
to  office  are  distinct  acta* 

The  nomination  i:*  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
During  the  first  years  of  the  government  the  BUggeslion  was  bev- 
eral  times  made  that  the  Senate  might  propose  names  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  President;  but,  whenever  made,  the  suggestion  was 
disapproved  of  as  clearly  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution-  An 
appointment  to  office  is  not  completed  until  signed  by  the  Presi* 
dent  Therefore,  even  after  sending  a  nomination  to  tlie  Senate 
and  even  after  the  approval  of  that  body  has  been  given,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  having  changed  his  mind,  refuse  his  signature  to  a 
conimission.  His  signature  having  onee  been  apyjended,  however, 
the  appointment  is  complete,  and  the  delivery  of  the  commission 
by  the  head  of  tbe  appropriate  executive  department  may  be  com- 
manded by  mandamus,  provided,  o£  course,  a  federal  court  has, 
by  statute,  been  gi^anted  jurisdiction  to  issue  the  writ.  This  was 
determined  in  Marbury  v.  Madison.'^  In  that  case,  after  quoting 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  conferring  the  appDinting  poww, 
and  the  act  of  Congress,  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States  and  afiix  it  to  all  ci\-il 
commissions  to  officers  of  the  United  States  appoiuted  by  the 
President,  by  and  witli  the  consent  <*f  the  Senate,  ^Marshall  says ; 

These  are  the  clauses  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
UxLited  States,  which  affect  this  part  of  the  case.  They  seem  to 
contemplate  three  distinct  operations:  1st*  The  nomination.  Thi^ 
is  the  sole  act  of  the  president,  and  is  completely  voluntary* 
2d.  The  appointment.  This  is  also  the  act  of  the  president,  and 
is  also  a  %'Oluntary  actj  though  it  can  only  be  performed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senata    Bdp  The  commission. 


61  Cr.  137;  2  L.  €<i.  60. 
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To  grant  a  commission  to  a  person  appointed,  might,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  constitution.  *  He  shall,'  says  that 
instrument,  *  commission  all  the  oflScers  of  the  United  States/ 

The  acts  of  appointing  to  office,  and  commissioning  the  per- 
son appointed,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same; 
since  the  power  to  perform  them  is  given  in  two  separate  and 
distinct  sections  of  the  constitution/'   .   .  . 

"  This  is  an  appointment  made  by  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  is  evidenced  by  no  act 
but  the  commission  itself.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the  com- 
mission and  the  appointment  seem  inseparable;  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  show  an  appointment  otherwise  than  by  proving  the 
existence  of  a  commission ;  still  the  commission  is  not  necessarily 
the  appointment,  though  conclusive  evidence  of  it.  But  at  what 
stage  does  it  amount  to  this  conclusive  evidence  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  seems  an  obvious  one.  The  appointment  being  the 
sole  act  of  the  president,  must  be  completely  evidenced,  when  it 
is  shown  that  he  has  done  everything  to  be  performed  by  him. 

"  Should  the  commission,  instead  of  being  evidence  of  an  ap- 
pointment, even  be  considered  as  constituting  the  appointment 
itself,  still  it  would  be  made  when  the  last  act  to  be  done  by  the 
president  was  performed,  or,  at  furthest,  when  the  commission 
was  complete. 

"  The  last  act  to  be  done  by  the  president  is  the  signature  of 
the  commission.  He  has  then  acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate  to  his  own  nomination.  The  time  for  deliberation  has 
then  passed.  He  has  decided.  His  judgment,  on  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  concurring  with  his  nomination,  has  been 
made,  and  the  officer  appointed.  This  appointment  is  evidenced 
by  an  open,  unequivocal  act ;  and  being  the  last  act  required  from 
the  person  making  it,  necessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being, 
so  far  as  respects  the  appointment,  an  inchoate  and  incomplete 
transaction.'*    .   .  . 

"  The  commission  being  signed,  the  subsequent  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  state  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  to  be  guided  by 
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the  will  of  the  president  He  is  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  the  commission,  and  is  to  record  it/' 

§  691  Creation  of  Offices. 

All  offices  are  created  either  by  the  Constitution  itself,  or  by 
Congress,  The  President,  thereforej  has  not  the  power  to  create 
an  office  by  directing  some  person  to  perform  certain  functions. 
However,  the  President  as  well  as  otlier  executive  officials  niay^ 
for  their  assii^tanee  in  executing  their  official  duties,  employ  per- 
sons to  perform  certain  specific  duties.  These  persons  have,  how- 
eve  r^  legally  sfjeiaking,  no  official  powers,  that  is,  they  have  no 
authority  to  issue  orders  to  others,  and  for  compensation  for  tlieir 
services  they  mast  look  either  to  contingent  funds,  the  expenditure 
of  which  is  placed  in  the  discretion  of  the  department  employing 
them,  or  to  a  subsequent  appropriation  by  Congress* 

§  695,  Appointing  Powers  of  Congress, 

The  Congress  has  no  appointing  power,  beyond  the  selection  of 
its  own  officers.  It  may  create  an  office  but  not  designate  the  ane 
to  fill  it 

Congress^  by  acta  passed  in  1823,  1834,  and  1849,  directed 
the  judge  of  the  territorial  court  of  Florida  and  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  for  the  Dorthern  distritit  of  Florida  to  act  as  com- 
missioners for  the  adjudication  of  claims  arising  under  the  Treaty 
of  1819  with  Spain*  This  act  was  held  unconstitutional  in  United 
States  V.  Ferreira"  upon  the  ground  that  it  attempted  to  impose 
the  performance  of  administrative  duties  upon  judicial  officers, 
but  the  opinion  further  continues : 

"A  question  might  arise  whether  commissioners  appointed  to 
adjust  these  claims,  are  not  officers  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  duties  to  be  performed  are 
entirely  alien  to  the  legitimate  functions  of  -a  judge  or  court  of 
justice,  and  have  no  analogy  to  the  general  or  special  powers  ordi- 
narily and  legally  conferred  on  judges  or  courts  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  the  laws.    And,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded 
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as  officers  J  holding  offices  under  the  government,  the  power  of 
appointment  is  in  the  PreijideiUj  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  and  Congress  could  not,  by  law,  designate  the 
persons  to  fill  these  offices.  And  if  this  be  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution^  then  as  the  judge  deaiguated  could  not  act  in  a 
judicial  character  as  a  eourtj  nor  as  a  comrabsioner,  because  he 
was  not  appointed  by  the  President,  everything  that  has  Xiem 
done  under  the  Acts  of  1823,  and  1834^  and  1849,  would  be  void, 
and  the  payments  heretofore  made,  might  be  recovered  back  by 
the  United  States." 

However,  in  a  case  where  Congress  had  provided  for  a  park 
commission  and  had  provided  that  two  of  its  members  should  be 
existing  officers  of  the  United  States^  the  court  said : 

"  It  is  pointed  to  as  invalidating  the  act  that  while  Congress 
may  create  an  office,  it  cannot  appoint  the  offi-cer.  As,  however, 
the  two  persona  whose  eligibility  it  qnestioned  were  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  and  of  their  action  under  it,  already 
officers  of  the  United  States  wlio  had  been  heretofore  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  we  do  not  think 
that  because  additional  duties,  germane  to  the  offices  already  held 
by  them,  were  devolved  upon  them  by  the  act,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  again  appointed  by  the  President  and  eon- 
finned  by  the  Senate*  It  cannot  be  doubted  and  it  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  that  Congress  may  increase  the  power  and  duty 
of  an  existing  office  without  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  that 
the  incumbent  should  be  again  nominated  and  appointed/^  ^ 

It  has  been  held  that  Congress  may  authorize  a  particular  per- 
son or  official  to  perform  a  specific  act,  though  it  may  not  create 
an  "  office  "  for  that  person,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  made  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  or  entitled  to  any  emolument  or  profit** 

T  Shoemaker  v.  Vtwied  States,  147  U*  S.  282;  IS  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  361;  37 
L,  ed,  170. 

iSee  Kentucky  v.  Definison  {24  How.  0C;  16  L.  ed.  71T),  in  whicfli  it  was 
de<;Ure<l  that  Congress  might  author i^e^  though  it  eould  not  compel^  state 
officers  to  perform  oertatn  duties  with  reference  to  the  interstate  extradition 
of  fugitives  from  justice. 
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§  696,  Appointing  Power  May  be  Vested  Only  as  Provided  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  Congit*^  may  not  vest  the  appointment  of  oflficers  else- 
where thaBj  as  permitted  by  the  Constitution,  in  the  President 
alone»  the  President  and  the  Senate  or  the  heads  of  departments. 
In  Ekiu  V,  United  States^  is  said ; 

It  was  ar^ied  that  the  appointment  of  Hatch  was  ill<?gal  be- 
cause it  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  should 
have  been  made  by  the  superintendent  of  inimigration.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  allow  Congress  to  vest  the  appointment  of 
inferior  officers  elsewhere  than  *  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law  or  in  the  heads  of  departments  ;'  the  Act  of  1891 
manifestly  contemplates  and  intends  that  the  inspectors  of  immi- 
gration shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and 
appointments  of  such  officers  by  the  superintendent  of  immigra* 
ticii  conld  be  upheld  only  by  presuming  them  to  be  made  with 
the  concurrence  or  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  his 
official  head.*^ 

§  697.  Civil  Service  l^cquirements. 

The  question  has  been  at  times  raised  as  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress,  while  providing  for  the  appointment  of  officials 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  require 
that  the  appointees  shall  be  seleetetl  from  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons, namely,  those  who  have  satisfied  specified  educational  and 
other  tests  applied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Though  the 
courts  have  never  hpd  occasion  to  pass  upon  this  point,  the  con-- 
stitntionaHty  of  the  provision  would  seem  to  be  fairly  certain. 
The  same  sort  of  rules  have  long  been  established  and  followed 
with  reference  to  appointments  in  the  ^army  and  navy^  and  the 
decisions  of  the  state  courts  support  the  practice  as  to  the  appoint* 
ment  of  state  officials. 

5  142  U.  S.  G5li  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  nti;  35      e±  1140. 

10  Citing  U.  S.  Const.,  Art,  TT,  Sec.  U]  United  States  v.  HartweU,  6  WftJL 
380;  19  L.  ed.  830;  Slantoa  Wilkeaoiij  8  Ben.  357;  Trice  v,  Abbott,  IT  Fed. 
Rep.  506. 
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§  698.  The  Power  of  Removal 

Though  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  had  occasion  to  pass 
squarely  upon  the  point,  executive  practice,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  office  acts  of  1867  and  1869,  Congressional 
enactment  has  sanctioned  the  view  that  the  power  to  remove  from 
federal  office  is  constitutionally  inherent  in  the  President  as  to 
all  offices  to  which  he  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate, 
appoints.^^ 

11  This  que9tion  was  raised  and  ably  discussed  in  the  first  Congress^  In 
Parsons  v.  United  States  (m  U.  S.  324;  17  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  880;  42  L.  ed. 
185)  the  following  summary  of  the  discussion  is  given:. 

**  On  May  19,  1789,  in  the  House  of  Represemtatives,  Mr.  Madison  moved: 
*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  there  shall  be  established  an 
executive  department,  to  be  denominated  the  department  of  foreign  affairs; 
at  the  head  of  which  there  shaH  be  an  oifieer  to  be  called  the  secretary  of 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  to  be  removable  by  the 
President.'  Subsequently  a  bill  was  introduced  embodying  those  provisions. 
Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  said  that  '  he  had  doubts  whether  the  officer 
could  be  removed  by  the  President,  he  apprehended  that  he  could  only  be 
removed  by  an  impeachment  before  the  Senate,  and  that  being  once  in  office 
he  must  remain  there  unstil  convicted  upon  impeachment;  and  he  wished  gen- 
tlemen would  oonsider  this  point  well  before  deciding  it.'  (Ist  Lloyd's  Cong. 
Reg.,  pp.  350,  351.)  Then  ensued  what  haa  been  many  times  described  as  one 
of  the  ablest  constitutional  debates  which  has  t^ken  place  in  Congress  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  lasted  for  many  days,  and  all  arguments 
that  could  be  thought  of  by  men  —  many  of  whom  have  been  inetrumental  in 
the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  —  were  brought  forward  in 
the  debate  in  favor  of  or  against  that  construction  of  the  instrument  wnich 
reposed  in  the  President  alone  the  power  to  remove  from  office. 

"After  a  most  exhaustive  debate  the  House  refused  to  adopt  the  motion 
which  had  been  made  to  strike  out  the  words  *to  be  removed  from  office  by 
tlie  President,*  but  subsequently  the  bill  was  amended  by  inserting  a  pro- 
vision that  there  should  be  a  clerk  to  be  appointed  by  the  secreta-ry,  etc.,  and 
that  said  clerk,  'whenever  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  a  vacancy,' 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  record*,  etc.,  and  thereupon  the  1st  clause, 
'  that  the  secretary  shall  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President,'  was 
btricken  out,  but  it  was  on  the  well-understood  ground  that  the  amendment 
sufficiently  embodied  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Madison  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  and  that  it  was  at  the  same  time 
free  from  the  objection  to  the  clause  so  stricken  out  that  it  was  itself  sus- 
ceptible to  the  objection  of  undertaking  to  confer  upon  the  President  a  power 
which  before  he  had  not.    The  bill  so  amended  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and 
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In  Ex  parte  Hennen,^^  a  ease  involving  the  validity  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  clerk  ot  iht^  district  court  of  Louisiana  by  th@ 
district  juflge  thereof^  it  was  said  by  Mr,  Justice  Thompson^  in 
fipeaking  of  the  power  of  removal : 

In  the  absence  of  all  constitutional  provision^  or  statutory 
regulation,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  and  necessary  rule  to  con- 
aider  the  power  of  removal  as  incident  to  the  power  o£  appoint- 
ment. This  iK)wer  of  removal  from  office  was  a  subject  much  dis- 
puted, and  upon  which  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  was  enter- 
tained in  the  early  history  of  this  governmentp  This  related,  how- 
ever,  to  tlie  power  of  the  President  lO  remove  oflBjcers  appointed 
with  the  eoneurrence  of  the  Senate,  both  constituting  the  appoint- 
ing  power,  No  one  denied  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate j 
jointlyj  to  remove,  where  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  not  fixed  ty 
the  Constitution  J  which  was  a  full  recognition  of  the  prineiple  that 
the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appoint  men  i* 
But  it  was  very  early  adopted,  as  the  practical  construction  of  the 
Constitution  J  that  this  power  was  vested  in  the  President  alone. 
And  siieh  would  appear  to  have  been  the  legislative  construction 
of  the  Constitution." 

And  in  speak iui^  of  the  different  language  employed  in  the  act 
establishing  the  Navy  Department  from  that  which  was  used  in 
regard  to  the  Department  of  Statej  the  learned  justice  further  re- 
marked ;  The  change  of  phraseology  arose,  probably^  from  its 
having  become  the  settled  and  well-understood  construction  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  such  cases,  although  the  appointment  of  the  officer 
was  by  the  President  and  Senate." 

In  Marbury  v.  Madis^Du^^  Chief  Justice  Marshallj  in  the  course 
of  his  opinion,  stated  that:  *^  Mr.  Marbury,  then,  since  his  com- 
mission was  signed  by  the  President  and  sealed  by  the  secretary 

WRi  finaUy  passpd  after  a  long  and  able  ilebate  by  tliat  body,  without  any 
amendment  on  this  particular  sttbject.  The  Senate  waSj  however*  equally 
diviiietl  upon  it,  and  the  qile^^'tion  was  deeided  in  favor  of  the  bill  by  Ibe 
eaEting  vote  of  Mr,  Adnma,  as  Vice-President" 

12  13  Pet,  230:  10      ed.  138. 
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of  state,  was  ttppointed ;  and  as  the  law  creating  the  office  gare  the 
officer  the  right  to  hold  for  ii\'e  years,  iiidependent  of  the  exe<;u- 
tive,  the  appointment  was  not  revocablcj  but  vested  in  the  officer 
legal  rightg,  which  are  protected  By  the  laws  of  his  country,'* 
Commenting  upon  this  impHeation  that  this  officer  was  not  rt- 
movable  at  the  will  of  the  President,  the  Supreme  Courts  in  Par- 
sons V,  United  States,  say:  **  Whatever  has  been  said  by  that 
great  magistrate  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  proper  construction 
of  the  Constitution  is  entitled  to  be  received  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect-  In  that  case^  however^  the  material  point  deL*ided 
was  that  the  court  bad  no  jurisdiction  over  the  cajse  as  presented. 
The  remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  relation  to  the  right  of  an 
appointee  to  retain  possession  of  an  office  created  by  Congress  in 
and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  against  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  him  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed ^  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  officer 
appointed  to  an  office  outside  of  such  district-  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Congress  is  given  by  the  Constitution  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases.  U-  S,  Const  art.  1^  §  Sj  subd, 
17,  The  view  that  the  President  had  no  power  of  removal  in 
other  cases  outside  of  the  District,  as  has  been  seen^  is  one  that 
bad  never  been  taken  by  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  even  by  Congress  prior  to  1867,  when  the  first  tenure 
of  office  act  was  passed,  Up^  to  that  time  the  constant  practice  of 
the  government  was  the  other  way,  and  in  entire  accord  with 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  arrived  at  by  Congress  in 
1789.'* 

In  this  case  of  Parsons  the  question  was  presented  whether  the 
President  had  the  power  to  remove  from  office,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  bis  term  J,  a  district  attorney  who  had  been  duly  appointed 
under  an  act  of  Congress  which  provided  that  ^'  District  Attorneys 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  tgrm  of  four  years  and  their  commissions 
shall  cease  and  expire  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  their 
respective  dates/^  The  court  held  thatj  viewing  the  statute  in  the 
light  of  legislative  and  executive  practice  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  it  was  not  to  be  held  that  Congress  had  intended,  by 
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tixiug  the  term  of  office  to  four  jears,  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

The  Tenure  of  Otiice  AcU  of  1867  and  18iil*,  whieh  were  re- 
pealed in  188Uj  did,  in  express  terms,  limit  the  President's  power 
of  removal,  but  these  acts  were  passed  uiider  pecoJiar  conditions 
of  strife  between  Congress  and  the  President,  Uiey  never  were 
brought  before  the  court  for  the  determination  of  their  constitu- 
tionality, and  all  the  dicia  of  that  conrt  since  uttered,  would  indi- 
cate a  pre^nt  opiTuon  at  least,  that  the  acts  were  void,  that,  in 
shorty  Congress  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to  limit  the 
President's  power  of  removal  from  office  those  whom  he  has  alone, 
or  with  the  adnee  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed. 

In  Keagan  v.  United  States**  it  was  implicitly  held,  however, 
that  an  otiicer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  imder  an  act  of  Congress,  is  entitled 
To  notice  and  a  hearing  before  removal  if  by  Constitution  or  statute 
causes  for  removal  are  specifiedj  or  the  term  of  othee  fixed  for  a 
given  period.  In  this  case  the  court  held  that  in  fact  Congress 
had  tiot  atfirmatively  *p£-cified  any  causes  of  removal,  but  in- 
timated, as  said,  that  had  it  done  ao,  notice  and  hearing  would 
have  been  necessary  before  removal. 

In  Shurtleff  v.  United  States*^  the  President's  power  of  re- 
moval from  office  was  again  carefully  considered*  This  case  did 
not  require  the  couit  to  determine  whether  the  President's  power 
of  removal  was  constitutionally  exempt  from  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, inasmuch  as  it  held,  by  a  rather  strained  construction,  that 
when  a  federal  officer  has  been  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  notice  or  an  opportunity  to  defend,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  removal  was  made  from  other  causes  than  those 
specified  by  Congress,  and  that  this  being  so,  the  officer  so  removed 
is  not  entitled  to  that  notice  ami  opportunity  to  defend  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  had  his  removal  been  based  upon  one 
of  the  causes  specified  by  Congress  as  justifying  removal.  And* 
furthermore,  it  was  neceasarily  held  that  the  specification  by  Con- 

II  S.  419-  21  Slip.  a.  Rep.  S42:  45  L,  ed.  HGl 
15  m  U.  B.  311;  23  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  535i  47  L.  td,  828. 
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gress  of  certain  causes  for  which  removal  may  be  made,  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  declaring,  or  attempting  to  declare,  that  removal 
shall  not  be  made  for  such  other  reasons  as  to  the  President  may 
seem  sufficient. 

§  699.  Congress  May  Regulate  the  Removal  of  Inferior  Officers. 

In  United.  States  v.  Perkins^*  it  was  held  that  when  Congress 
by  law  vests  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  heads  of 
departments,  it  may  at  the  same  time  limit  and  restrict  the  power 
of  removal.  The  opinion,  quoting  with  approval  the  Court  of 
Claims,  declares:  "We  have  no  doubt  that  when  Congress,  by 
law,  vests  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  heads  of 
departments,  it  may  limit  and  restrict  the  power  of  removal  as  it 
deems  best  for  the  public  interest.  The  constitutional  authority 
in  Congress  to  thus  vest  the  appointment  implies  authority  to 
limit,  restrict  and  regulate  the  removal  by  such  laws  as  Congress 
may  enact  in  relation  to  the  officers  so  appointed.  The  head  of  a 
department  has  no  constitutional  prerogative  of  appointment  to 
offices  independently  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  by  such 
legislation  he  must  be  governed,  not  only  in  making  appointments, 
but  in  all  that  is  incident  thereto.  It  follows  that  as  the  claimant 
was  not  found  deficient  at  any  examination,  and  was  not  dis- 
missed for  misconduct  under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes, 
§  1525,  nor  upon  and  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  to  that  eflFect  or  in  commutation  thereof,  according  to  Re- 
vised Statutes,  §  1229,  he  is  still  in  office  and  entitled  to  the  pay 
attached  to  the  same.^' 

§  700.  Injunctions  to  Prevent  RemovaL 

In  White  v.  Berry^^  it  was  held  that,  in  the  absence,  at  least  of 
express  statutory  authorization,  the  courts  will  not  grant  a  writ 
of  injunction  to  prevent  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  the  classi- 
fied service,  even  though  such  removal  be  in  violation  of  the  rules 

16  116  U.  S.  483;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  449;  29  L.  ed.  700. 

17  171  U.  S.  366;  18  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  917;  43  L.  ed.  199. 
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gaverning  that  service  m  laid  down  by  the  Civil  Service  Act  and 
an  executive  order  issued  in  pursuance  thereof-  lu  other  words-i 
it  was  held  that  from  the  general  ejcecutive  power  of  the  President 
is  implied  a  power  of  removal  from  ofiicej  and  tiiat  under  this 
general  power  he  may  issue  rules  for  the  government  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  with  reference  to  removals,  but  that  these  rules 
are  not  imposed  upon  the  President  by  law  or  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  thatj  therefore,  if  they  be  violated  by  the  e3£ecutive 
chiefs,  with  the  President's  approval,  the  .person  so  deprived  of 
office  has  no  legal  right  to  reinstatement 

§  701.  Mandamus  to  Reinstate  in  Office, 

In  Keim  v.  United  States^*  it  was  held  that  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  discharging  a  clerk  in  his  department 
for  incompetency  was  not  subject  to  review  in  the  courts  either  by 
mandamus  to  reinstate  him  or  by  compelling  the  payment  to  blm 
of  his  salary.   The  court  say : 

"  The  appointment  to  an  official  position  in  the  govern- 
mentj  even  if  it  be  simply  a  clerical  position,  is  not  a  mere 
ministerial  act,  but  one  involving  the  exercise  of  judgment.  The 
appointing  power  must  detennine  the  fitness  of  the  applicant; 
whether  or  not  he  is  the  proper  one  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
position.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  those  acts  over  which  the  courta 
have  no  general  supervising  power. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  power 
of  removal  from  office  is  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment, 
'  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted!  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Constitution  that  those  offices  which  are  denominated  inferior 
offices  should  be  held  during  life.  And  if  removable  at  pleasure^ 
by  whom  ia  such  removal  to  be  made?  In  the  absence  of  all  con- 
stitutional provision  or  statutory  regulation  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  sound  and  necessary  rule  to  consider  the  power  of  removal  as 
incident  to  the  power  of  appointment.'  Be  Hennenj  13  Pet,  225 ; 
10  L-  ed.  136;  Parsons  United  States,  167  S.  324;  17  Sup. 
Ct  Rep.  880  ;  42  L.  ed,  185,    Unless^  therefore,  there  be  some 

i»  177  U.  a  200;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  574  j  44  L.  ed,  774- 
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Bpecific  provision  to  tlie  contrary,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  removing  the  petitioner  from  office  oa  account  of 
inefficiency  is  beyond  review  in  the  courts  either  by  mandamus 
to  reinstate  him  or  by  compelling  .payment  of  salary  as  though 
he  had  not  been  removed/^ 

t  70E,  Note. —  The  Powers  of  Removal  by  State  Gov€mOT$^  From  tlie  fore- 
going pog^  it  i»  seen  to  be  eitablished  thitt  the  right  of  removnl  from 
oltice  ex  lata  in  the  Pre©i<lent  unless  taken  away  in.  plmn  and  iiniin>i>ignous 
langiiog^f  and  that  it  iB  b}'  no  m<-*ftns  certa.in  tbat  it  tnny  be  tnkei)  away 
even  when  such  language  is  vs«d.  In  the  States,  however^  this  doctrine 
dot*.fl  not  apply  to  the  governor.  Here  it  bae  been  generally  held  that  he 
has  no  inherent  powers  of  removal,  in  this  respect  the  powers  of  tlie  state 
rxeoutive  cot^trasrting  with  those  of  the  federal  executive  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  governor's  powers  of  admmisirativo  control  are  con- 
trajrted  with  those  of  the  Freaidenti  This  genenU  contraart  between  the 
state  gubernatorial  and  the  federal  presidential  oi&ces  is  well  set  out  in  the 
case  of  Field  v.  Illinois,  3  IlL  79*    The  court  there  say: 

"The  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  Cover  nor  *a  authority  to  remove  the  Secr^e- 
tarVf  because  of  the  latter 's  duty  to  register  his  official  acts,  can  have  no 
application,  to  the  ISeeretary  of  State;  an  officer  whose  office  is  created,  and 
whose  duty  to  keep  a  register  of  the  aets  of  the  Govertinr  is  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  In  tl^  performance  of  this,  as  of  other  duties,  he  does  not 
act  as  the  Governor's  officer,  subject  to  his  control  and  direction,  but  as  the 
ottker  of  the  Constitution,  bound  to  the  performance  of  imch  duties  only  as 
ha\^  been  assigned  by  that  instniment  and  the  law. 


"  The  injunction,  that  the  Governor  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
execfuted,  it  is  also  urged,  gives  him  the  control,  and  conaequerttly  the  power 
of  removnl  of  the  officers  of  the  executive  department*  This  inference  is  not 
justitled  by  the  prem-iaes.  It  has  neither  the  sanction  of  authority  nor  the 
praotice  of  other  State  executives,  both  of  which  are  opposed  to  it/' 

"As  the  right  of  appointment  to  otfice  has  not  been  given  to  the  Governor 
aa  a  general  rule,  at  it  has  to  the  President^  the  analogy  between  their  powers 
relied  upon  does  not  hold  good;  and  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  or 
political  denomination  of  this  power  under  other  governments,  it  cannot  be 
conmdered  an  executive  function  under  our  Constitution,  because  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  executive* 

"  So  diverBifled  is  the  praetiee  of  the  governments  of  the  Statea,  in  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  oflicers,  that  no  general  rule  can  b«  dejiuced  from  it; 
certainly  none  to  justify  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  executive  function. 
Under  these  governments,  then,  it  is  an  executive,  or  legislative,  or  popular 
function  or  power,  according  as  the  respective  constitutions  have  made  it  bo* 
The  disparity  betwe<*n  the  pcwers  of  the  President  and  Governor  is  not 
greater  in  reference  to  appointment  to  office  than  it  is  in  reference  to  their 
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fupcrvision  and  control  of  the  ofilcera  of  th&  exeeuUTe  departnieiit,  when' 
appoi  tried. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  &t*te  eoirtain  th^  msoB 
decki rations  that  the  executive  powers  of  the  goYernment  shatt  be  vested  lit 
tJie  re8p<^tive  executives;  and  iti  the  t'onatitution  of  the  first,  this  declara- 
tion IB  carried  out  by  iU  other  provisions^  It  creates  no  other  oflicers  in. 
whom  a  portion  of  tbia  power  is  vosted  or  required  to  be  vested  bjr  Law. 
Thoae  officers  wiiom  the  President  may  remore  are  created  by  law,  aa  aids 
and  helps  to  him  in  iht^  p*?rforniaTice  of  his  dutlea*  But  the  declaration  in 
our  Const itution^  that  the  executive  power  of  the  government  sliall  be  vested 
in  the  Goi'ernor,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  much  more  limited  sense;  inas- 
much as,  by  its  other  proviaious,  it  is  greatly  ci  renin  scribed  and  narrowed 
down.  Unlike  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ours  has  created  other 
executive  officers.  In  whom  a  portion  of  this  power  la  required  to  be  vested  by 
law,  not  to  be  as  signed  by  the  Governor. 


"ASj  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  haa  the  control 
ef  the  whole  exet^utive  department,  it  having  created  no  other  ofBcers  in 
whom  ifny  portion  is  vested,  or  required  to  be  vested  by  law;  and  as  those 
who  are  to  assiist  him  in  itsi  administration  are  by  law  placed  under  bis  super* 
vision  and  conlro),  he  thereby  becomes  politically  responsible  for  ita  proper 
administration.  This  res^Hjustbillty  was  strongly  urged  as  a  reason  for  giiring 
him  authority  to  remove  thoae  officers  for  whose  csonduct  he  was  responsible. 


Here^  agaiBj  is  a  contrast,  in  place  of  an  analogy,  between  tlie  powers  and 
responsibiBty  of  the  executives  of  the  two  governments;  and  also  between  the 
character  and  accountability  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments. 

"The  Governor  is,  neithar  in  faet  nor  in  theory,  personally  nor  politieallj' 
respoDsibJe  for  the  official  cisnduct  of  the  Secretary,  or  any  other  officer.  He 
cannot  a^ign  him  the  performance  of  a  single  duty  or  control  him  in  the 
performance  of  those  assigned  by  law.  He  does  not  move  in  the  executive 
circle,  as  has  been  said,  but  in  that  marked  out  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
the  law,  separate,  distinct  from,  and  in  dependent  of,  that  of  the  Governor. 
He  looks  to  the  law  for  his  authorities  and  duties,  and  not  to  the  Governor  | 
and  to  tliat,  and  that  aloncj  he  is  responsible  for  their  p(?rfurmancc* 

"  From  this  comparison  between  the  powers  of  the  President  and  Governor^ 
and  between  the  character,  duties,  and  accountability  of  the  officers,  whom  the 
President  may  remove,  and  the  Secretary  of  this  State,  there  is  no  similarity, 
so  far  as  regards  the  decision  of  this  case;  and,  by  an  examination  of  the 
debates  of  1789,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concession  to  the  Preoident^  of  the 
power  now  claimed  by  the  Governor,  was  made  for  reajsons  which  cannot 
apply  to  it.  Converuence  and  a  supposed  necessity  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence, but^  from  the  general  scope  and  tendency  ot  the  ar^menta  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  President 'a  power,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  donbt  that  tht 
concession  was  made  because  of  the  general  grant  to  him  of  the  executiiFS 
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power;  his  entire  control  over,  and  responsibility  for,  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  executive  departments;  and  because  of  his  right  to  prescribe  the 
duties  of  the  officers  of  the  departments,  and  supervise  and  control  them  in 
the  manner  of  their  execution. 


"  In  every  respect,  then,  in  which  I  can  view  this  case,  I  am  constrained, 
according  to  the  convictions  of  my  mind,  to  say,  that  the  Governor  has  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  remove  from  office  the  Secretary  of  the  State, 
at  will  and  pleasure.  No  express  grant  of  this  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution; nor  can  it  be  implied  from  any  of  its  provisions.  It  is  not  a  power 
necessary,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  expressly 
delegated,  or  the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon  the  exec- 
utive." 


MIUTAEY  LAW. 

§  703.  Military  Powers  of  the  General  Government, 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  General  Government 
had  not  been  granted  adequate  military  authority.  To  it  had 
been  conceded  hy  the  States  the  power  to  build  ajid  equip  a 
navy.'*  But  for  its  land  forces  it  was  obliged  to  relj  wholly  upon 
requisitions  made  upon  the  States,  each  State  being  pledged  to 
BUppIy  a  quota  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  white  inhab- 
it an  ta.  The  regimental  officers  of  these  forces  were  appointed  by 
the  States  J  only  the  general  officers  being  appointees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  From  these  quotas  the  national  forces  were 
supplied.  Over  the  militia  bodies  of  the  several  States,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  was  gh'en  no  control  whatever. 

Under  the  present  Constitution,  the  Federal  Go%wnment  is 
given  full  power  for  the  organization  and  maiuteuance  of  botli 
naval  and  land  forces  of  its  own,  and  a  considerable  authority 
over  the  state  niilitia  forces*  The  constitutional  clauses  in  which 
these  powers  are  granted  are  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  us©  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navyj 

"  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

"  To  provide  for  calling  fortJi  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
niilitia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  re- 
spectively the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress/*'  The  second  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  ^^A  well-regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the 


1  Art,  I,  Sec.  VIII. 
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security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed/' 

Other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  give  to  the  United  States  the 
power  to  exercise  excluijive  authority  "  over  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards 
and  other  needful  buildings "  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water  j"  and  "  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations."  ^ 

There  is  thus  apparent  the  purpose  to  equip  the  National  Gov- 
ernment with  adequate  military  authority  to  maintain  itself 
against  enemies  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
while  the  States  are  not  deprived  of  military  authority  necessary 
to  maintain  domestic  order  or  to  protect  themselves  against  in- 
vasion, the  maintaining  of  armed  forces  for  any  other  purpose,  or 
the  engaging  in  foreign  war,  or  entering  into  alliances  that  may 
lead  to  war,  is  forbidden.  By  clause  3  of  Section  X  of  Article  I 
it  is  declared :  "  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  any  ships-of-war,  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

Section  IV  of  Article  IV  declares  that  "  The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion, 
and  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive  (when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence." 

§  704.  Military  Law:  With  Reference  to  Members  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  Constitution  provides,  as  has  been  seen,  that  Coi^ess  shall 
have  the  power  to  provide  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
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and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  President  shall  he  Command er-in-cWef  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  tte  several  States > 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,^  ^ 

Under  these  grants  of  jmwer.  Congress  has  established  an  army 
and  navy,  and  by  laws,  passed  from  time  to  time,  has  provided  the 
rules  by  which  the  respective  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  and 
men  constituting  this  militar}^  establishment  are  to  be  deter- 
mined and  exercised.  Collectively  these  rules  are  known  as  tlie 
Military  Laws  of  the  United  States^* 

g  705.  Articles  of  Wan 

The  chief  of  these  military  laws,  so  far  as  they  relate  directly 
to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  individual  soldier,  are  em- 
bodied in  the  so^alled  Articles  of  War,  which  constitute  secUona 
1342  and  1343  of  the  Revised  Statutes/^ 

iArt.  II,  Sec.  11,  CI.  1, 

«  Tile  lati?3t  compilaiioii  af  the«e  rultB  is  that  prepared  bj  the  Judge-Advo- 
rnt^'Gent-ml  G^rge  B.  Davis,  undor  tlie  diwtion  of  the  Si}cri^t4iry  of  War, 
and  pulilislvffd  by  the  Uniteii  States  Lio%'ernment  &&  House  Docum<?»t  No.  &4o, 
Fiftj-jjixth  CoiJgresB,  secoiid  less  Ion, 

sHiitorical  n<rte.  The  following  hktortcal  tiote  is  inMm  trom  the  com- 
pilatioR  of  the  Mfilitury  Law*  ej/  the  United  >%7<i^%  pp.  tKJ2-3; 

**  Jti  the  earlj  p«?Tiod^  of  KngUsh  history  military  Uiw  existed  only  ib  time 
of  aeliial  war.  When  war  broke  out  troops  w&re  ruigitMl  as  oecadinti  ruquireil^ 
and  ordinanc{>f  for  tbinr  governm^t,  or,  as  they  were  afterwardti  oalled. 
Articles  of  War,  were  issued  by  the  Crown,  with  the  advice  of  the  constab1& 
or  of  the  peers  or  other  experieneod  persons^  or  were  enacted  by  the  crwn- 
T^njier  in  chief  in  pursuance  of  an  autiiority  for  tha^t  purpose  given  lu  his 
commisiton  from  the  Crown. 

"  Tlieie  ordinaneeg  or  articles^  howe^ierj  remained  in  force  only  during  the 
service  of  the  troops  for  whose  government  they  were  iaeued,  and  eea^d  to 
operate  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Military  law  in  time  of  pfSiee  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  the  pa^s^ing  of  tlie  first  mutiny  aet  in  IGBO, 

*'  The  Rystcm  of  governing  troops  In  active  service  by  articles  of  war*  issued 
nuder  the  prerogative  power  of  the  Crown^  whether  issued  by  the  King  him- 
^U,  or  by  the  commanderfl  in  chief,  or  by  other  officers  holding  commissiona 
Irurn  tiie  Crown,  cowtinued  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  till  long  after  the 
pABsing  of  the  annual  mutiny  acfts,  and  did  not  actually  ceaee  till  the  pre- 
togative  power  of  issuing  ffuch  articles  was  supereeded  in  1803  by  &  corre- 
Fpond ing  statutory  power, 

*'  The  earlier  articles  were  of  excessive  severity^  inflicting  deatli  or  loss  of 
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With  the  details  of  this  considerable  body  of  statutory  law  we 
are  not  here  concerned.  With  its  general  character,  and  especi- 
ally with  its  relations  to  the  other  civil  portions  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  are,  however,  interested. 

§  706.  Obligations  Assumed  by  Enlistment. 

By  enrollment  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
individual  assumes  new  obligations,  and  is  subjected  to  certain 

limb  for  almost  every  crime.  Gradually,  •however,  they  assumed  something 
of  the  shape  which  they  bear  in  modern  times,  and  the  ordinances  or  articles 
of  war  issued  by  Charles  I  in  1672  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Articles  of 
War  of  1S78,  which  were  consolidated  with  tlie  mutiny  act  in  the  army  disci- 
pline and  regulaition  act  of  1879,  which  was  replaced  Jby  the  army  act  of 
1881.  The  army  act  of  1881,  which  now  constitutes  the  military  code  of  the 
British  army,  has  of  itself  no  force,  but  requires  to  be  brought  into  operation 
annually  by  another  act  of  Parliament,  thus  securing  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  the  control  of  the  Parliament  over  the  discipline  requisite  for  the 
government  of  the  army. 

**  The  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  [of  the  United  States]  were  derived  orig- 
inally from  the  English  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  under  the  following 
circumstances:  In  May,  177o,  the  Continental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  levy  and  organize  an  army.  A  system  of  rules  for 
its  government  was,  of  course,  indispensable.  The  members  of  this  Congress 
were  naturally  familiar  with  the  English  military  code.  The  local  troops 
serving  with  the  English  forces  sent  to  this  country  in  1754  had  been  brought 
under  the  mutiny  act,  while  the  armies  of  Gage  and  Burgoyne  were  governed 
by  the  English  code  at  the  time  the  first  *  Continental  troops'  were  raised. 
It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  this  body  should  turn  to  the  mutiny  act  as 
a  model,  and  on  June  30,  1775,  the  Congress  promulgated  articles,  69  in 
number,  for  the  government  of  the  Continental  troops.  These  articles  were 
adopted  from  the  English,  in  the  same  foim  as  our  present  articles,  modified, 
however,  to  meet  the  milder  views  which  were  entertained  by  a  people  who 
entertained  an  objection  to  a  standing  army.  Additions  were  made  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  but  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  September  30,  1776,  and 
new  articles  adopted.  These  articles,  102  in  number,  were  modeled  upon  the 
British  form  and  were  arranged  in  18  «ectionfi.  W^ith  some  modifications  they 
remained  in  force  until  1806. 

"  In  September,  1789,  they  were  formally  recognized  and  adapted  to  the  new 
Constitution  by  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  1806  the  articles. 
101  in  number,  were  rearranged  and  promulgated  by  Congress;  the  divisions 
into  sections  were  dropped  and  the  old  model  substituted.  These,  with  five 
or  six  modifications,  remained  in  force  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  were  the 
governing  code  of  the  Army  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  22,  1874. 
(18  Stat,  at  L.  113.)  These  articles  are  embodied  in  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
sections  1342  and  1343  of  that  work." 
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forms  of  control  to  which  he  was  not  before  subject.  Eut  he  does 
BOt  lose  his  right  to  the  protection  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law, 
nor  is  he  released  from  any  of  his  obligatioua  thereunder.  Thus 
the  enlisted  soldier  coracs  under  an  obligation  to  obey  all  the 
provisiona  of  the  military  code,  and  for  the  violation  of  any  one 
of  them  is  subject  to  trial  before  a  military  court,  a  court-martial, 
andj  upon  conviction,  to  punishment  ranging  in  severity  from  a 
small  fine  or  short  imprisonmeDt  to  loss  of  life-  In  cases  of 
urgency,  which  do  not  admit  of  del  ay,  he  may  be  summarily  pun- 
ished ly  order  of  his  superiors,  without  even  a  court-martial  being 
convened.  Furthermore  if  the  act  for  which  he  is  tried,  con* 
victed  and  punished  by  the  military  authorities,  is  also  an  offense 
against  the  general  law  of  the  State  iu  which  he  is,  he  may  be 
tried,  convicted  and  punished  by  the  civil  authorities  of  that  State. 
Still  further,  as  we  shall  see,  if,  in  justification  of  his  act,  he  set^ 
up  the  command  of  his  military  superior,  it  must  appear  that 
that  order  was  oue  which  that  officer  had  authority  to  give.  Thus 
the  soldier  may  at  times  find  himself  in  the  dilemma  that  if  he 
refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  his  military  superior,  he  will  receive 
immediate  military  punishment ;  whereas,  if  he  obey  it,  he  will 
later  be  held  civilly  and  criminally  liable  in  the  ordinary  courts. 
This  dilemma,  though  easily  conceivable,  is  not,  in  fact,  often  a 
serious  one,  for  the  soldier  will  not  be  held  civilly  and  criminally 
responsible  except  in  cases  where  he  had  grounds  for  knowing 
that  the  act  ordered  to  bo  committed  was  not  a  proper  one  and 
not  within  the  official  power  of  his  superior  to  command-  The 
late  Justice  Stephen  in  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  has  stated  the  doctrine  upon  this  point  and  the  reasons 
for  it,  as  follows; 

"  X  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  question  how  far  superior 
orders  would  justify  soldiers  or  sailors  in  making  an  attack  upon 
civilians  has  ever  been  brought  before  the  courts  of  law  in  such  a 
manner  ^as  to  he  fully  considered  and  determined.  Probably  u,pon 
such  an  argument  it  would  be  found  that  the  order  of  a  military 
superior  would  justify  his  inferiors  in  exemitlng  any  orders  for 
giving  which  they  might  fairly  suppose  their  superior  officer  to 
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have  good  reasons.  Soldiers  might  reasonably  think  that  their 
officer  had  good  grounds  for  ordering  them  to  fire  into  a  dis- 
orderly crowd  which  to  them  might  not  appear  to  be  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  acts  of  dangerous  violence,  but  soldiers  could 
hardly  suppose  that  their  officer  could  have  any  good  grounds  for 
ordering  them  to  fire  a  volley  down  a  crowded  street  when  no 
disturbance  of  any  kind  was  either  in  progress  or  apprehended. 
The  doctrine  that  a  soldier  is  bound  under  all  circumstances  what- 
ever to  obey  his  superior  officer  would  be  fatal  to  military  dis- 
cipline itself,  for  it  would  justify  the  private  in  shooting  the 
colonel  by  the  orders  of  the  captain,  or  in  deserting  to  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  battle  on  the  order  of  his  immediate  superior.  I  think 
it  is  not  less  monstrous  to  suppose  that  superior  orders  would 
justify  a  soldier  in  the  massacre  of  unoffending  civilians  in  time 
of  peace,  or  in  the  exercise  of  inhuman  cruelties,  such  as  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children,  during  a  rebellion.  The  only 
line  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  that  a  soldier  should  be 
protected  by  orders  for  which  he  might  reasonably  believe  his 
officer  to  have  good  grounds.  The  inconvenience  of  being  sub- 
ject to  two  jurisdictions,  the  sympathies  of  which  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
double  necessity  of  preserving  on  the  one  hand  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  and  on  the  other  the  discipline  of  the  army."  * 

But,  just  as  the  individual  soldier  is  still  answerable  in  all 
respects  to  the  non-military  law  of  the  State,  so  are  his  superiors 
when  giving  commands,  as  are  also  the  members  of  courts  martial 
and  of  other  military  tribunals,  when  trying  him,  and  the  persons 
by  whom  the  orders  of  such  tribunals  are  carried  into  effect;  and 
if  any  act  is  by  them  ordered  or  committed  which  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  law  of  the  land,  they  may  be  held  civilly  and 
criminally  responsible  by  the  ordinary  courts.  Not  even  the 
order  of  the  President  himself,  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  if  that  order  be  without  authority 
of  law,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  performance  of  the  act  com- 
manded.   This  principle  is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
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Li  ttle  Y.  Barreme"  which  was  an  action  in  trespass  again  t  a 
naval  officer  who  had  seized  the  plaintiff's  ship  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  the  President,  which  order  was,  however,  based  upon 
a  misinterpretation  hy  him  of  an  act  of  Congress*  In  rendering 
his  opinion^  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said: 

I  confers  the  first  bias  of  my  mind  was  very  strong  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  though  the  instructions  of  the  executive  could 
not  give  a  right,  they  might  yet  excuse  from  damages,  I  was 
much  inclined  to  think  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  taken  between 
the  acta  of  the  civil  and  those  of  military  officers ;  and  between 
proceedings  within  the  body  of  the  country  and  rtiose  on  the  high 
geas.  The  impHcit  obedience  whieb  military  men  usually  pay 
to  the  orders  of  their  snperiorg,  and  which  indeed  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  military  systemj  appeared  to  me  strongly  to 
imply  the  principle  that  those  orders,  if  not  to  perform  a  pro- 
hibited actj  ongbt  to  justify  the  person  whose  general  duty  it  is 
to  obey  them  and  who  is  placed  by  the  laws  of  his  country  in  a 
fiituation  which  in  general  requires  that  he  should  obey  them. 
<  *  .  But  I  have  been  convinced  that  I  was  mistaken^  and  I 
have  receded  from  this  first  opinion.  I  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
of  my  brethren,  which  is  that  the  instructions  cannot  change  the 
nature  of  the  transactiouj  or  ieg"alize  an  act  whieh  without  them 
would  have  been  a  plain  trespass,*' 

§  707.  Powers  of  the  Military  Commander* 

In  time  of  war,  as  we  shall  see^  the  powers  of  the  nailitary 
commanderj  in  the  control  of  his  own  men^  and  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State  to  which  he  belongs,  are  much  broader  than  they 
are  in  time  of  peace,  but  it  is  still  true  that  they  are  subj^t 
to  the  limitations  which  the  civil  law  imposes.  With  respect  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  enemy,  however,  he  is  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  which  the  laws  of  war,  as  determined  by  inter- 
national usage,  supply,  and  for  violation  of  these  he  is  responsible 
Oiily  to  the  military  tribunals* 


12  Cr,  170|  2  L.  ed.  243. 
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§  708.  Courts  Martial. 

The  tribunals  in  which  those  who  violate  the  military  law  are 
commonly  tried  (except  where  urgency  demands  a  more  summary 
method)  are  termed  courts  martial.  Article  64  of  the  Articles 
of  War  provides : 

"  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  any  troops,  whether  militia  or 
others  mustered  and  in  pay  of  the  United  States,  shall  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  be  governed  by  the  Articles  of  War  and  shall 
be  subject  to  be  tried  by  courts  martial." 

General  courts  martial  consist  of  any  number  of  officers  from 
five  to  thirteen,  but  not  of  less  than  thirteen  except  when  to  con- 
vene that  number  would  be  manifestly  injurious  to  the  service.^ 

Commissioned  officers  are  triaible  only  before  these  general 
courts  martial,  and,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  the  officers  conxposing 
the  court  are  not  to  be  inferior  in  rank  to  the  accused. 

For  the  trial  of  enlisted  men  for  certain  offenses  summary 
courts,  composed  of  one  officer,  appointed  by  the  commanding 
officer,  are  provided.®  There  is  also  provision  made  for  garrison 
courts  martial  consisting  of  three  officers  for  the  trial  of  offenses 
not  capital. 

These  military  tribunals  are  presided  over,  as  said,  by  officers 
detailed  for  the  purpose.  No  provision  is  made  either  for  present- 
ment or  indictment  by  jury.  The  constitutionality  of  this  is 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  "  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger."  There  is  no  constitutional  necessity 
for  a  trial  jury  in  courts  martial  for  the  reason  that  these  courts 
are  not  federal  judicial  tribunals,  and,  therefore,  no  more  than 
territorial  courts,  are  within  the  application  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Courts  martial  are,  in  fact,  agencies  of  the  Executive. 
 » 

8  Art.  75  of  the  Articles  of  War. 

9  Art.  79,  Articles  of  War. 
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§  709.  Powers  of  Coom  Mardal;  Jttmdiaioii  of  Cml  Courta 
to  Review  Proceedings  oL 
A  Igftding  caie  fijdug  tli£  conaiitiitioDAl  etAtm  of  ooizrtt  mirtial 
is  Jy^^mm  T.  ndOTer,*^  cledded  in  IS&S.  Hiid  wss  an  action  of 
trmptm  and  false  unpriaoiuiicnt  brofi^t  hj  the  plaintiff^  latalj 
a  seaman  in  ttie  United  States  navy.  The  defendant  pleaded 
thai  the  iaaprifonment  was  by  the  antbonty  of  a  na^al  general 
eottrt  martial  conrened  mider  an  act  of  Congress.  The  plaintiff 
demttrred  to  the  plea  on  the  groimd  that  the  court  martial  had 
been  without  jurisdiction.  Justice  Wayne,  delirering  the  opimou 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  after  referring  to  the  Tarions  eonstitn- 
tional  provisions,  said: 

These  proviBions  show  that  Congre^  hss  the  power  to  provide 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  railitary  and  naval  offenses  in  the 
manner  then  and  now  practiced  by  civilized  nations,  and  that  the 
power  ifi  given  without  any  connection  between  it  and  the  third 
article  of  the  Constitution  defining  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  indeed,  that  the  powers  are  entirely  independent 
of  eaeh  or  her,  *  *  *  With  the  sentences  of  courts  martial 
which  have  been  eon%'ene<l  regularly,  and  have  proceeded  legally, 
and  by  which  punishments  are  directed,  not  forbidden  by  law,  or 
which  are  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  sea^  civil 
courta  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  alterable  by 
them«  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  civil  courts  would  virtually 
administer  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  irrespective  of  tliose 
to  whom  that  duty  and  obligation  has  Ijeen  confided  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  from  whose  decisions  no  appeal  or  jurisdic- 
tion  of  any  kind  has  been  given  to  the  civil  magistrate  or  civil 
courts^  But  we  repeat  if  a  court  martial  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject-matter  of  the  charge  it  has  been  convened  to  try^  or 
shall  inilict  a  punishment  forbidden  by  the  law,  though  its  sen- 
tence shall  be  approved  by  the  officers  having  a  revisory  power  of 
it,  civil  courts  may,  on  an  action  of  a  party  aggrieved  by  it, 
inquire  into  the  want  of  the  court's  jurisdiction,  and  give  him 
redreas/'  « 


30  20  liow.  05 :  15  L.  ed.  633. 
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From  this  decision  it  appears  that,  when  acting  within  their 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  the  parties  and  to  the  subject-matter, 
courts  martial  are  not  subject  to  the  jury  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  apply  only  to  the  federal  judiciary  proper,  nor 
are  their  decisions  subject  to  review  by  the  civil  courts.  In 
assuming  jurisdiction,  however,  they,  in  a  sense,  act  at  their  peril, 
for  this  question  may  be  examined  into  by  the  civil  courts,  and 
if  no  jurisdiction  is  found,  all  acts  committed  by  them  are  tres- 
passes, punishment  and  damages  for  which  the  civil  courts  will 
award  and  the  executive  officers  enforce. 

In  Tarble's  case,^^  decided  in  1872,  was  examined  the  right  of 
a  state  court  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  inquire  whether  an 
individual  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy 
and,  therefore,  subject,  as  such,  to  federal  military  law.  The  court 
deny  this  right,  and  assert  that  this  was  a  question  exclusively 
for  the  federal  civil  courts  to  determine. 

n  13  Wall.  397;  20  L.  ed.  507. 

12  "  The  important  question  is  presented  by  this  case,  whether  a  state  court 
commissioner  has  jurisdiction,  upon  habeaa  corpus,  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  discharge  them  from  such  aervice  when,  in  his  judgment,  their 
enlristment  has  not  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
(States.  The  question  presented  may  be  more  generally  stated  thus:  whether 
any  judicial  officer  of  a  State  has  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, or  to  continue  proceedings  under  the  writ  when  issued,  for  the  discharge 
of  a  person  held  under  the  authority,  or  claim  and  color  of  the  authority,  of 
the  United  States,  by  an  officer  of  that  Government.  For  it  is  evident  if 
such  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  by  any  judicial  officer  of  a  State,  it  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Court  Commissioner  within  the  county  for  which  he  is 
appointed;  and  if  it  may  be  exercised  with  reference  to  soldiers  detained  in 
the  military  service  of  tlie  United  States,  whose  enlistment  is  alleged  to 
have  been  illegally  made,  it  may  be  exercised  with  reference  to  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  public  service  when  their  illegal  detention  is  asserted.  It 
may  be  exercised  in  all  cases  where  parties  are  held  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  whenever  the  invalidity  of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  is 
affirmed.  The  jurisdiction,  if  it  exist  at  all,  can  only  be  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation by  the  legislative  power  of  the  State.  It  may  even  reach  the  parties 
imprisoned  under  sentence  of  the  National  Courts,  after  regular  indictment, 
trial  and  conviction,  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  As 
we  read  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  this  case,  this  is 
the  claim  of  authority  asserted  by  that  tribimal  for  itself  and  for  the  judi- 
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§  710.  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  Martial  Over  Offenses  Which  Are 
also  Violations  of  the  Local  Civil  Law. 
In  Coleman  v.  Teunessee^^  the  court  say:     We  do  not  caU  in 
quc^^tiori  the  correctness  of  tbe  general  doctrine   .    *    .    that  the 

dial  officers  of  thjit  State.  It  doei,  indeed*  disclaim  any  right  of  either  to 
interfere  with  parties  ii»  custody,  tuider  judicial  eentenee,  wheo  the  Nationai 
Court  proiiouncini*  sentence  had  jurisdicticm  to  try  and  punish  the  offenders* 
but  it  asscrtfi,  at  tlie  EJinie  tiniCj  for  itself  and  for  eacli  of  those  officers^  the 
right  to  deFtemiine,  uiK>n  hat^^as  corpus,  in  all  easefij  whether  that  court  ever 
had  such  jurisdiction/' 

After  referring  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ableman  v. 
Booth  (21  How,  50fi;  10  L,  ed,  16(1)  Justice  Field  continues: 

** Among  tiie  powers  assigned  to  the  National  Govertunent,  is  the  power  *  to 
raise  and  support  armJcs  *  and  the  power  *  to  provide  for  the  governmeni  and 
xegulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces/  The  execution  of  thete  powers  falls 
within  the  lino  of  its  duties]  and  its  control  over  the  sruhject  is  plenary  and 
exclusive.  It  can  deterniine,  without  question  from  any  state  authority,  how 
the  armies  shall  be  raised  j  whether  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  forced  draft; 
the  age  at  which  the  soldier  iihaH  be  received^  and  the  jieriod  for  wlwch  lie 
shall  bo  taken;  the  compensation  be  shnU  be  allowed,  aiud  the  service  to  which 
he  ^all  be  assigned.  And  it  cau  provide  the  rules  for  tiio  governiUient  tmd 
regulation  of  the  forces  after  tliey  are  raised,  define  what  &hall  constitute 
military  olfeivaes,  and  prescribe  their  punishmc^L  No  interference  with  the 
execution  of  thU  power  of  the  National  Rovernment  of  ]t»  armies  by  uny 
state  oiticials  could  be  permitted  without  greutly  impairing  the  dticiencj*,  if  it 
did  not  utterly  destroy^  this  branch  of  the  pubHc  service.  Probably  in  every 
county  and  city  in  the  several  States  there  are  one  or  ni<ore  ofTioers  authoriJted 
by  Jaw  to  ismie  write  of  habeas  corpus,  on  behalf  of  persons  alteifed  to 
illegally  restra^ined  of  their  liberty;  and  if  soldiers  could  be  taken  from  the 
army  of  the  United  States  and  the  validity  of  their  enlistment  inquired  into 
by  any  oaie  of  these  officers,  such  proceeding  cfmld  be  taken  by  all  of  them 
atMi  no  movement  could  be  made  by  the  national  troops  without  tbeir  com* 
matidera  being  subject  to  constant  annoyance  and  embarrassment  from  thia 
source.  The  experience  of  the  late  rebellion  baa  shown  us  that,  in  times  o€ 
great  popular  excitement,  there  may  he  found  in  every  State  large  nnmbera 
ready  and  anxious  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  Government  and  eaisily 
penmaded  to  believe  every  step,  taken  for  the  enforcement  of  its  authority* 
illegal  and  void.  Power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  hw  the  discharge  of 
eoMiera  in  the  military  service  in  the  ban  da  of  the  parties  thus  disposed, 
might  be  used,  and  often  would  be  used»  to  the  great  detrimeirt  of  tbe  public 
service.  In  many  exigenciei  the  measures  of  the  National  Government  migVtt 
in  this  way  be  entirely  bereft  of  their  efficacy  an  ft  vahie.  An  appeal  in  such 
cases  to  this  court,  to  correct  the  erroneous  action  of  these  officers,  would 
afford  no  adequate  remedy.  Proceedings  on  habeas  oorpue  are  summary ,  and 
tbe  delay  intcident  to  bringing  tbe  decision  of  a  state  athcer,  through  th^ 
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same  act  may,  in  some  instances,  be  an  offense  against  two  govern- 
ments, and  that  the  transgressor  may  be  held  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  both  when  the  punishment  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
can  be  twice  inflicted,  or  by  either  of  the  two  governments  if  the 
punishment,  from  its  nature,  can  be  only  once  suffered.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  satisfaction  which  the  transgressor  makes  for  the 
violated  law  of  the  United  States  is  no  atonement  for  the  violated 
law  of  Tennessee.^' 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  here  opportunity  for  conflict  between 
the  military  and  civil  powers.  Congress,  however,  has  provided 
against  these  contingencies  by  giving  the  precedence  in  such  cases 
to  the  civil  courts.  The  59th  Article  of  War  declares:  "When 
any  officer  or  soldier  is  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  or  of  any 
offense  against  the  person  or  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  command- 
highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  to  this  court  for  review,  would  necessarily 
occupy  years,  and  in  the  meantime,  where  the  soldiers  were  discharged,  the 
mischief  would  be  aooomplished.  It  is  manifest  that  the  powers  of  the 
National  Government  could  not  be  exercised  with  energy  and  efficiency  at  all 
times,  if  its  acts  could  be  interfered  with  and  controlled  for  any  period  by 
officers  or  tribunals  of  another  sovereignty." 

Chief  Justice  Chase,  dissenting,  said: 
I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  just  read.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  right 
of  a  state  court  to  inquire  into  the  jurisdiction  of  a  federal  court  upon 
habeas  corpus,  and  to  discharge  when  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  for  the 
writ  is  restrained  of  liberty  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  without  jurisdiction. 
If  it  errs  in  deciding  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  error  must  be  corrected 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act;  not  by 
denial  of  the  right  to  make  inquiry. 

"  I  have  still  less  doubt,  if  possible,  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  issue 
from  a  state  court  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  imprisonment  or  detention, 
without  the  sentence  of  any  court  whatever,  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
Wtates.  The  state  court  may  err;  and  if  it  does,  the  error  may  be  corrected 
here.    The  mode  has  been  prescribed  and  should  be  followed. 

"  To  deny  the  right  of  state  courts  to  issue  the  writ,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  to  concede  the  right  to  issue  and  to  deny  the  right  to  adjudi- 
cate, is  to  deny  the  right  to  protect  the  citizen  by  habeas  corpus  agninst 
arbitrary  imprisonment  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  and,  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded, was  never  within  the  conteioplation  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
or  the  people  who  adopted  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  expressly  de- 
clares that  '  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.' " 

"97  U.  S.  509;  24  L.  ed.  1118. 
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iiig  oficer  and  the  oSicers  of  the  r^imenf,  troopj  battery,  com- 
pany and  detachment  J  to  which  the  person  so  accused  belongs,  are 
required,  except  in  time  of  war,  upon  a,pplicatioE  duly  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  party  injured^  to  use  their  utmost  endeai^ora 
to  deliver  him  over  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  aid  the  officers 
of  justice  in  apprehending  and  securing  him  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  trial.  If  upon  such  obligation  any  officer  refuses  or  wil- 
fully neglects,  except  in  time  of  war,  to  deliver  over  such  accused 
person  to  the  civil  magistratesj  or  to  aid  the  oificera  of  justice 
in  apprehending  him,  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service/' 

This  article  has  been  interpreted  a  number  of  times  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  United  States^  and 
the  following  principles  laid  down, 

The  article  includes  offenses  committed  by  soldiers  against 
municipal  ordinances  or  by-laws.  But  it  applies  only  to  criminal 
charges.  It  does  not  extend  to  subpcenas  summoning  soldiers  as 
witnesses  in  the  civil  courts  though,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  com- 
manding officers  will  always  give  their  men  permission  to  obey 
such  mandates. 

The  59th  Article  refers  only  to  soldiers  within  the  immediate 
control  of  the  military  authorities.  Soldiers  absent  on  leave  or 
furlough  may  be  arrested  like  any  other  citizens.  It  does  include, 
however,  offenses  committed  by  soldiers  before  they  oame  under 
the  orders  of  the  particular  officer  upon  whom  the  demand  by  the 
civil  authorities  is  made  —  even  offenses  committed  by  the  soV 
dier  before  enlistment.  It  does  not  apply  to  civilians  resident 
or  employed  upon  military  premises.  These  may  be  summarily 
seized  by  the  civil  authorities,  though  comity  requires  that  even 
in  such  cases  notice  be  given  to  the  commanding  officer. 

The  two  classes  of  tribunals  should  talce  care  not  to  come  into 
conflict  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  If  an  act  committed  by 
a  soldier  is  an  offense  against  both  the  civil  and  the  military  law, 
that  authority  which  first  assumes  jurisdiction  over  him  retains  it 
nntil  the  end,  and  the  other  should  await  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions  and  judgment.  Thus^  the  59th  Article  does  not^  in  general, 
require  the  surrender  to  the  civil  authorities  of  a  ioldier  under 
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confinement  by  order  of  a  court  martial.  Likewise  a  soldier 
released  on  bail  by  a  civil  court  should  not  be  tried  by  a  court 
martial  unless  this  can  be  done  and  punishment  inflicted  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  in  the  civil 
court  But  when  sentence  is  completed  in  one  court,  the  prisoner 
is  then  liable  in  the  other,  and  his  former  trial  and  conviction  is 
no  defense. 

Finally  the  59th  Article  does  not  apply  in  time  of  war  except 
in  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer  upon  whom  demand 
is  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War,  in  1898,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  volunteers  was  actually  given  up  to  the  civil  authorities 
upon  a  charge  of  forgery. 

§  711.  The  Power  of  Congress  to  Vest  in  Military  Tribunals 
Exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  All  Offenses  Committed 
by  Military  Persons,  Including  Offenses  Which  Are 
also  Crimes  Against  the  Civil  Law. 

There  is  an  obiter  dictum  upon  this  point  in  Coleman  v.  Ten- 
nessee.^* The  point  directly  decided  in  that  case  was  that  a  cer- 
tain section  (30)  of  the  Enrollment  Act  had  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  made  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribunals  over  certain 
offenses  committed  by  soldiers  in  the  army  exclusive  of  the  state 
courts.    But  after  deciding  this  in  the  negative  the  court  add: 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  not  within  the  com- 
I)etence  of  Congress  to  confer  exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  mili- 
tary courts  over  offenses  committed  by  persons  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States.  As  Congress  is  es;pressly  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  *  to  raise  and  support  armies '  and  to  '  make 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  naval  and  land  forces,'  its  con- 
trol over  the  whole  subject  of  the  formation,  organization  and 
government  of  the  national  armies  including  therein  the  punish- 
ment of  offenses  committed  by  persons  in  the  military  service, 
would  seem  to  be  plenary.   All  we  now  affirm  is,  that  by  the  law 

"97  U.  S.  500;  24  L.  ed.  1118. 
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to  which  we  are  referred,  the  30th  section  of  the  Enrollment  Act, 
no  such  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  military  tribunals-'* 
The  court  then  go  on  to  state  that  no  reasons  of  public  policy 
required  such  exclusive  jttrisdiction  in  the  military  tribunals,  that 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  enrollment  act  was  not  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  amiyj  since  the  courts  conld  not 
take  persons  from  the  military  service  without  the  consent  of  the 
military  authorities. 

Some  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  case  of  Ex 
parte  Mason,^*  decided  in  1862.  Mason  was  a  sergeant  of  artil- 
lery in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  While  on  guard  duty  at 
the  United  States  jail  in  Washington,  be  wilfully  and  maliciously 
and  with  intent  to  kill^  discharged  hia  musket  through  a  cell 
window  at  a  prisoner  in  the  jaiL  He  was  court  martialed  and 
sentenced  to  be  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  army,  "  and 
then  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  in  such  penitentiary  as  tho 
prosper  authorities  may  direct  for  eight  years/*  Mason  peti- 
tioned for  writs  of  habeas  corjuis  and  certiorari.  The  Supreme 
Court  doubt^  if  it  had  jurisdiction  to  issue  such  a  writ,  "  inas- 
much as  it  has  no  power  to  re^aew  tlie  judgments  of  courts  mar- 
tial." "  We  all  agree,  howeverj"  the  court  continue,  that  if  a 
writ  might  isijue  lbei*e  could  bo  no  discharge  under  it  if  the  court 
martial  had  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offender  for  the  offense  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  the  sentence  was  one  which  the  court 
could j  under  the  law,  pronounce/'  Commenting  upon  the  5*)th 
Article  of  War,  tlie  court  say;  It  is  not  pretended  that  any 
application  was  ever  made  under  this  article  for  the  surrender  of 
Mason  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial.  So  far  as  appears,  the 
person  injured  by  the  offense  committed  was  satisfied  to  have  the 
offender  dealt  with  by  the  military  tribunals.  The  choice  of  the 
tribunal  by  wbich  he  is  to  be  tried  has  not  been  given  to  the 
offender.  Tie  has  offended  both  against  the  military  and  the  ciril 
law.  As  the  proper  steps  were  not  taken  to  have  him  proceeded 
against  by  the  civil  authorities,  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  mili- 
tary to  bring  him  to  trial  under  that  jurisdiction.   Whether  after 
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trial  by  the  court  martial  he  can  again  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts, 
is  a  question  we  need  not  now  consider.  It  is  enough  if  the  court 
martial  had  jurisdiction  to  proceed,  and  what  has  been  done  is 
within  the  powers  of  that  jurisdiction." 

The  court  then  go  on  to  hold  that  the  court  martial  had  power 
to  pass  the  sentence,  citing  the  97.th  Article  of  War,  providing 
that  no  court  martial  shall  sentence  a  person  to  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  unless  by  some  statute  law,  state  or  federal, 
or  by  the  common  law,  in  force  where  the  offense  was  conmiitted, 
the  offender  would  have  been  subject  to  such  imprisonment  The 
court  continue:  "  When  the  act  charged  as  *  conduct  to  the  preju- 
dice of  good  order  and  military  discipline'  is  actually -a  crime 
against  society  which  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, it  seems  to  us  clear  a  court  martial  is  authorized  to 
inflict  that  kind  of  punishment.  The  act  done  is  a  civil  crime 
and  the  trial  is  for  that  act.  The  proceedings  are  had  in  a  court 
martial  because  the  offender  is  personally  answerable  to  that 
jurisdiction.  .  .  .  The  62d  article  provides  that  the  offender, 
when  convicted,  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  the  97th  article  does  no  more  than  prohibit  the  court  from 
sentencing  to  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  in  cases  where,  if 
the  trial  had  been  had  for  the  same  act  in  the  civil  courts,  that 
could  not  be  done." 

The  question  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  Mason  case 
whether  there  might  not  be  cases  in  which  the  correction  and 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  military  power  of  an  offense  which 
is  also  an  offense  against  the  local  civil  law  might  be  a  bar  to 
further  criminal  proceedings  in  the  civil  courts,  appears  to  the 
writer  one  which  it  was  improper  to  raise  in  a  speculative  way, 
for  the  doctrine  cannot  be  doubted  that,  so  long  as  Congress  has 
not  made  the  military  jurisdiction  exclusive,  the  local  civil  courts 
have  the  right  and  authority  to  punish  all  violations  of  the  laws 
which  they  are  estad'lished  to  interpret  and  apply.  It  is  true  that 
this  doctrine,  as  suggested  in  the  Mason  case,  renders  possible  a 
second  punishment  where  the  first  had  been  a  suflScient  vindication 
of  the  law.  But  courts,  both  military  and  civil,  are  to  be  presumed 
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to  strive  to  do  sutstaistial  justice^  and^  therefore,  they  may  be 
expected  when  called  upon  to  impose  a  second  penalty  to  consider 
the  severity  of  the  piiniahment  already  endured.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  itself  many  times  said,  the  mere  possibility  of  a  misuse 
of  power  is  not  a  conclusive  or  even  presumptive  argument  against 
its  existence, 

Whether  or  not,  however,  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power, 
except  in  time  of  war,  to  render  the  jurisdiction  of  military  tri- 
bunals exclusive,  as  indicated  obiter  in  Coleman  v,  Tennessee, 
would  seem  to  be  more  doubtful;  and  when,  if  ever,  that  question 
is  squarely  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal  may 
consider  more  carefully  the  possibility  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
military  over  the  civil  authorities  implicit  in  its  obiter  dictum 
in  the  Coleman  case. 

§  712*  Powers  of  Military  Tribunals  in  Times  of  War. 

In  time  of  war,  and  es,t>eeially  upon  the  actual  theatre  of  war, 
military  courts  have,  without  express  l^slative  authorization, 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  military  forces- 
As  the  court  say  in  Coleman  v.  Tennessee:*^  In  denying  to  the 
military  tribunals  exclnsiYe  jurisdiction  under  the  section  of  the 
law  of  Congress  in  question,  over  the  offenses  mentioned,  when 
committed  by  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War,  we  have  reference  to  them 
when  they  were  held  in  States  occupying,  as  members  of  the  Union, 
their  normal  and  constitutional  relations  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  %vhich  the  supremacy  of  that  govenunent  was  recognized, 
and  the  civil  courts  were  open  and  in  the  line! ispu ted  exercise  of 
their  jurisdiction.  When  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were 
in  the  territory  of  insurgent  States,  banded  together  in  hostility 
to  the  national  government  and  mating  war  against  it,  in  other 
words,  when  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  eneray^s 
country,  the  military  tribunals  mentioned  had,  under  the  laws 
of  war  and  the  authority  conferred  by  the  section  uftuied,  ex* 
elusive  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  offenses  of  orery  grade  cnm- 
mi t ted  by  persons  in  the  military  service*    Officers  and  soldiers 
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of  the  armies  of  the  Union  were  not  subject  during  the  war  to 
the  laws  of  the  enemy  or  amenable  to  his  tribunals  for  offenses 
committed  by  them.  They  were  answerable  only  to  their  own 
government,  and  only  by  its  laws  as  enforced  by  its  armies  could 
they  be  punished.'^ 

§  713.  Powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  constitutional  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States, 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  is  the  Presi- 
dent." Through,  or  under,  his  orders,  therefore,  all  military 
operations  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  are  conducted. 
He  has  within  his  control  the  disposition  of  troops,  the  direction 
of  vessels  of  war  and  the  planning  and  execution  of  campaigns. 
With  Congress,  however,  lies  the  authority  to  lay  down  the  rules 
governing  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  military 
forces,  the  determination  of  their  number,  the  fixing  of  the  man- 
mer  in  which  they  shall  be  armed  and  equipped,  the  establishment 
of  forts,  hospitals,  arsenals,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  the  voting  of  ap- 
propriations  for  all  military  purposes.  

HArt.  II,  Sec.  II.  CI.  1. 

18  The  distinction  of  congressional  from  presidential  powers  In  military 
matters  is  drawn  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Eof  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  2;  18 
L.  ed.  281,  in  the  following  words: 

"  Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise  and  support  and  govern  armies, 
but  to  declare  war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for 
carrying  on  war.  This  power  necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor  and  success,  except  such  as  interferes 
with  the  command  of  forces  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns.  That  power  and 
duty  belong  to  the  President  as  commander-in-chief.  Both  these  powers  are 
derived  from  the  Constitution,  but  neither  is  defined  by  that  instrument. 
Their  extent  must  be  determined  by  their  nature,  and  by  the  principles  of  our 
institutions. 

The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress,  the  power  to  execute 
in  the  President.  Both  powers  imply  many  subordinate  and  auxiliary  pow- 
ers. Each  includes  all  authority  essential  to  its  due  exercise.  But  neither 
can  the  President,  in  war  more  than  in  peace,  intrude  upon  the  proper 
authority  of  Congress,  nor  Congress  upon  the  proper  authority  of  the  Presi- 
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With  respect  to  maiij  matters  of  detail  Conpess  bas  delegated 
to  the  Presiil&Di  and  to  bis  esecativo  subordinates  the  establiBb* 
mmt  of  administrative  orders  for  the  government  of  the  lattd 
and  naval  forces  which  it  might  constittttionally  itsedf  provide, 
but  which  in  fact  it  is  either  impossible  or  unwise  for  it  to  attempt 
to  do.  All  orders  of  the  Presidentj  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
issued  under  his  atithoritv  whether  given  by  virtue  of  his  eon- 
stitiitional  office  commander-in-chief  or  of  his  statutory  power£ 
have  the  full  force  of  Iftw.*"*  Bat  in  all  cases  these  orders  must^ 
if  issued  by  virtue  of  authority  congressionalh^  gi^^i"?  pursue  the 
terms  of  the  granting  statute;  and  if  issued  by  virtue  of  his  eon* 
stitutional  authority^  be  in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  and  custom.  Where  this  is  not 
done,  they  wiU  not  justify  the  acts  of  subordinates  acting  under 
them.^ 

§  714.  Declaration  of  War. 

To  Congress  is  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  the  power 
to  declare  war.  By  war  is  meant  an  armed  conflict  of  a  public 
nature,  the  parties  to  which  are  recognized  as  belligerents  and 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  subject  tu  all  the  obligations  which 
international  law  recognizes  and  imposes. 

But  war  may  como  into  existence  as  a  fact  without  a  formal 
declaration,  and,  in  the  Pri^e  Cases^^  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  this  existence  of  war  as  a  f-aet  may  be  recognized  by  the 
President,  in  advance  of  Congressional  declaration,  and  that  he 
may  thereupon  take  action,  as,  for  example^  the  establishment  of 

dent.  Both  arc  flervimta  of  the  peopki  whose  wil!  H  expressed  in  the  funda- 
mental law*  CongresH  caiiiiot  direct  the  conduct  of  rnmpaigns.  nor  can 
the  Preiident^  or  any  commander  under  him,  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress,  in^itute  tribunals  for  the  trml  and  punishment  of  ofllcials,  either 
soldiers  or  ciyillans^  unless  in  case^  of  a  controlling  n«e^»]tT.  whrcli  justiaes 
what  it  compels,  or  at  least  insures  acts  of  Indemnity  from  the  justice  of  tlie 
legisiature,*' 

i»  United  SJtates  v.  Freeman,  3  How.  556;  11  L,  ed.  724;  SSroith  Wbitiiey, 
llfi  U.      167;  6  Sup.  C't  Rep.  570;  20  L,  ed,  601. 
^0  Little  V.  Barreme,  2  Cr.  170;  2  L.  ed.  243, 
Blacky  635;  17  L.  ed.  450. 
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a  blockade,  which  in  time  of  peace  he  would  not  be  constitu- 
tionally empowered  to  institute. 

After  defining  war  in  a  public  sense  and  asserting  that  a  civil 
strife  may  become  a  puiblic  war  by  reason  of  numbers,  powers 
and  organization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  it  on, 
the  court  say:  "  AMiether  the  President,  in  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  commander-in-chief,  in  suppressing  an  insurrection,  has  met 
with  such  armed  hostile  resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of  such  alarm- 
ing proportions,  as  will  compel  him  to  accord  to  them  the  char- 
acter of  belligerents,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  him,  and  the 
court  must  be  governed  by  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  political 
department  of  the  government  to  which  this  power  was  entrusted. 
He  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis  demands.  The 
proclamation  of  blockade  is.  itself,  official  and  conclusive  evidence 
to  the  court  that  a  state  of  war  existed  which  demanded  and 
authorized  a  recourse  to  such  a  measure,  under  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  case."  ^ 

The  first  establishment  of  the  blockade  by  the  President  was 
on  April  19,  1&61.  July  13  of  the  same  year  Congress  by  act 
formally  declared  war  to  exist,  and  by  retroaction  validated  the 
acts  of  the  President  prior  to  that  date. 

In  the  case  of  The  Protector^  the  court  held  that  the  war  had 
begun  at  the  times  of  the  President's  two  proclamations  of  block- 
ade, April  19  and  27,  1861,  but  that  it  had  closed  at  different 
dates  in  the  different  States.  Thus  in  some  of  the  States  it  was 
declared  not  to  have  ended  until  August  20,  1866,  or  about  a 
year  after  active  military  operations  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
court  in  The  Proctor  case  said :  "  The  question  in  the  present 
case  is,  when  did  the  rebellion  begin  and  end  ?  In  other  words, 
what  space  of  time  must  be  considered  as  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  by  the  war  of  rebellion  ? 

"Acts  of  hostility  by  the  insurgents  occurred  at  periods  so  vari- 
ous, and  of  such  different  degrees  of  importance,  and  in  parts 

22  In  a  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Nelson,  while  granting  that  a  civil  strife 
might  become  a  pn^blic  war,  with  the  parties  thereto  belligerents,  declared 
that  this  change  of  status  could  not  be  brought  aibout  saTe  by  the  formal 
action  of  Congress,  the  body  which  by  the  Constitution  is  authorized  to 
declare  war. 

^3  12  Wall.  700;  20  L.  ed.  463. 
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become  immediately  the  enemies  of  each  other  —  all  intercourse, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  between  them  unlawful  —  all  contracts 
existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  suspended,  and  all  made 
during  its  existence  utterly  void.  The  insurance  of  enemy's 
property,  the  drawing  of  bills  of  exchange  or  purchase  on  the 
enemies'  country,  the  remission  of  bills  or  money  to  it  are  illegal 
and  void.  Existing  partnerships  between  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  two  countries  are  dissolved  and,  in  fine,  interdiction  of  trade 
and  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  is  absolute  and  complete  by 
the  mere  force  and  effect  of  war  itself.  All  the  property  of  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  on  land  or  sea  are  subject  to  capture 
and  confiscation  by  the  adverse  party  as  enemies'  property,  with 
certain  qualifications  as  it  respects  property  on  land  (Brown  v. 
United  States,  8  Cr.  110;  3  L.  ed.  504).  All  treaties  between  the 
belligerent  parties  are  annulled.  The  ports  of  the  respective 
countries  may  be  blockaded,  and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
granted  as  rights  of  war,  and  the  law  of  prizes  as  defined  by  the 
law  of  nations  comes  into  full  and  complete  operation,  resulting 
from  maritime  captures,  jure  belli.  War  also  effects  a  change  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  all  States  or  countries,  not  directly,  as  in 
the  case  of  belligerents,  but  immediately  and  indirectly,  though 
they  have  no  part  in  the  contest  but  remain  neutral.  This  great  and 
pervading  change  in  the  existing  condition  of  a  country,  and  in 
the  relations  of  all  her  citizens  or  subjects,  external  and  internal, 
from  a  state  of  peace,  is  the  immediate  effect  and  result  of  a  state 
of  war ;  and  hence  the  same  code  which  has  annexed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  war  all  these  disturbing  consequences  has  declared  that 
the  right  of  making  war  belongs  exclusively  to  the  supreme  or 
sovereign  power  of  the  State.  This  power  in  all  civilized  nations 
is  regulated  by  the  fundamental  laws  or  municipal  constitution 
of  the  country.  By  our  Constitution,  the  power  is  lodged  in 
Congress.'' 

That  no  war  can  exist  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
State,  except  by  the  declaration  of  Congress  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt.  This  declaration  may,  however,  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Mexican  War,  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  or  one  declaring  that 
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wir  ehall  be  b^mu  The  terms  of  sack  a  daclaraucm  6x  the  exact 
date  of  tile  b^gioiiii^  of  tiie  war  m  fmr  m  eoaoeins  aiatters  of 
mtmieiptfLi  law^  and  is  bindiDg  on  tiie  courts  of  the  State  bsuizi^ 
it.  From  tJie  inerpoint,  iMwerer,  of  odier  oatMiiis,  sQcii  a  deehm- 
tion  is  aol  coDcttidir^i  tbe  ttgipning  of  tbe  war  being  one  of  laet 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  li^l  of  tbe  general  principles  o€  intai^ 
Mtiosal  law.^ 

§  7U.  The  Prosecution  of  War, 

The  oo&stitaiiond  power  giren  to  tbe  United  States  to  declare 
and  wage  war^  whether  foreign  or  ciTil,  otrries  witb  it  the 
antboriij  to  me  all  means  calculated  lo  weaken  tbe  enemy  and 
to  bring  tbe  stroll e  to  a  suoeessfnl  conclusion.  When  dealing 
with  the  enemy  all  acta  that  are  calenlated  to  advance  this  end 
are  l^aL  Indeed,  the  Preddent  in  the  erercise  simply  of  his 
antbority  as  conunander-in-ehief  of  the  army  and  navy,  may, 
unless  prohibited  by  congressional  itatnter  commit  or  atithorize 
acta  not  warranted  by  eonunonly  received  principles  of  interna* 
tional  law;  and  Congress  may  by  law  authorLEe  measures  which 
the  courtfi  must  recognise  as  valid  eren  though  they  provide 
penalties  not  supported  by  the  general  usage  of  nations  in  the 
eoDdiict  of  war.  Thus  during  the  Civil  War  in  certain  eases  the 
provision  by  congrf^ional  statute  for  the  confiscation  of  certain 
enmiy  property  or  laud  was  enforced^  though  »uch  eonfiseafclcm 
was  not  in  aceordanee  with  the  general  usage  of  foreign  States. 

Even  in  dealing  with  its  own  loyal  subjects,  the  power  to  wage 
war  enables  the  government  to  override  In  many  particulars 
private  rights  which  in  time  of  peace  are  inviolable.^ 

The  power  to  wage  war  carries  with  it  the  authority  not  only 
to  bring  it  to  a  full  eoueliision,  but,  after  the  cessation  of  active 
military  operationsy  to  take  measures  to  provide  against  its  re- 
newal. As  the  court  says  in  Stewart  v,  Kahnr^  The  measures 
to  be  taken  in  carrying  on  war  and  to  suppress  insurrection,  are 

StUpon  this  point  tee  the  verr  tlintijrhtful  paper  of  T.  Woolsey  en  titled 
••'ilie  BeginniiigB  of  War,"  publifthed  in  Vol.  I,  p.  64,  of  Uie  Proceedings  of 
the  Ameritan  Poliiiml  Heience  Association. 

n  For  tlie  limitiitions  upon  the  war  power*  in  ttis  reKpect^  fee  post, 

«n  WaU.  493;  20  L.  ed.  170. 
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not  defined.  The  decision  of  all  such  questions  rests  wholly  in  the 
discretion  of  those  to  whom  the  substantial  powers  involved  are 
confided  by  the  C!onstitution.  In  the  latter  case  the  power  is  not 
limited  to  victories  in  the  field  and  to  the  dispersion  of  the  insur- 
gent forces.  It  carries  with  it  inherently  the  power  to  guard 
against  the  immediate  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  have  arisen  from  its  rise  and  progress." 

§  716.  The  Organization  and  Disciplining  of  the  Militia. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  "  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  of 
the  militia,"  and  the  prescribing  of  the  discipline  for  training 
them  is  expressly  placed  within  the  control  of  Congress*  The 
actual  training,  however,  of  the  militia,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline thus  to  be  supplied  by  Congress,  is  kept  within  the  hands 
of  the  state  authorities.  And,  furthermore,  to  them  is  given 
in  general  the  appointment  of  militia  ofiicers,  and  the  entire 
government  of  the  militia  forces  except  when  they  have  been 
called  into  the  service  of  the  General  Government. 

The  present  federal  law  passed  under  the  constitutional 
authority  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  "  is  that  of  May  27,  1908,  amending 
the  act  of  January  21,  1903.    This  law  provides: 

"  That  the  militia  shall  consist  of  every  able-bodied  male  citizen 
[with  certain  exceptions  later  enumerated]  of  the  respective 
States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every 
able-bodied  male  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen,  who  is  more  than  eighteen  and  less  than  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes: — the 
Organized  Militia,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State,  Territory  or  District  of  Colimibia,  or  by  such  other  desig- 
nations as  may  be  given  them  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States 
or  Territories,  and  the  remainder  to  be  known  as  the  Reserve 
Militia."  ^   Section  4  of  the  act  provides :  "  That  whenever  the 

27  A  proviso  makes  the  aet  applicable  only  to  the  militia  organized  as  a 
land  force. 
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United  States  is  invaded,  or  in  danger  of  inTasioxi  from  any 
icfreigfi  nation,  or  of  rebellion  against  the  aatbority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Sutes,  or  the  Presidmt  is  unable,  with  the 
regular  forces  at  his  cc^nmand,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  call  forth  such  nnmber  of 
the  militia  of  the  States  or  of  the  Territories  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  repel  snch 
invasion^  suppress  such  rebellion,  or  to  enable  him  to  execute  such 
laws,  and  to  iseue  his  orders  for  that  purpose,  through  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  respective  State  or  Territory,  or  throngh  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
which  State,  Territory  or  District  such  troops  may  be  called,  to 
such  officers  of  the  militia  as  he  may  think  propo*." 

The  act  further  provides  that  the  militia  when  called  into  the 
federal  service  shall  sene  during  the  term  of  their  enlistment, 
that  the  organized  militia shall  be  called  out  by  the  Presidrat 
in  advance  of  anji  volunteer  force  which  it  may  be  determined 
to  raise,  and  that  these  troops  may  be  employed  "  either  within 
or  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States."  Punishment  for 
refusal  or  neglect  to  ol}ey  a  call  is  provided,  and  in  general,  pro- 
vision made  that  the  organization,  armament  and  discipline  gov- 
erning the  militia  shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the 
regular  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  issue  to  the  organized 
militia  the  necessary  standard  service  arms  and  accoutrements. 
Instruction  of  the  organized  militia,  practice  marches  and  encamp- 
ments, etc.,  are  also  provided  for. 

§  717.  The  Militia  as  an  Arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Constitution  enumerates  three  purposes  for  aid  in  the 
effectuation  of  which  the  United  States  militia  forces  may  be 
mandatorily  called  upon  by  the  General  Government  These  are 
(1)  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  (2)  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, (3)  to  repel  invasions. 

The  suppression  of  insurrections  has  been  held  to  include  the 
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waging  of  civil  war  for  the  putting  down  of  rebellion,*  and  the 
repelling  of  invasions  to  include  the  providing  against  an 
attempted  or  threatened  invasion.^  The  President  may,  when 
calling  upon  the  militia,  apply  to  the  governors  of  the  States  to 
give  the  necessary  orders,  or  may  issue  his  orders  directly  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  militia,^  When  called  into  the  fed- 
eral service,  the  militia  comes  imder  the  same  complete  federal 
control  as  the  regular  national  forces,  and  of  course  subject  to 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war.*^ 

In  Martin  v.  Mott?^  the  doctrine  was  declared,  which  has  not 
since  been  questioned,  that  the  President  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judge  as  to  whether  an  exigency  has  arisen  calling  for  a  use  of 
the  militia  by  the  federal  authorities. 

§  718.  The  Use  of  the  Militia  and  Federal  Troops  to  Suppress 
Domestic  Disorder. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
integrity  or  existence  of  the  National  Government  is  attacked  or 
threatened,  or  a  resistance  offered  to  the  execution  of  its  laws  too 
great  to  be  overcome  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  government,  the 
aid  of  the  federal  troops  or  of  the  organized  militia  of  the  States 
may  be  at  once  called  upon.  In  cases,  however,  of  domestic 
'violence  within  a  State,  directed  against  its  laws  and  government, 
the  federal  arm  may  extend  help  only  when  called  upon  by  the 
state  authorities. 

In  1894  at  the  time  of  the  greajb  railroad  strike  of  that  year, 
the  employment  in  Illinois  of  federal  troops,  there  having  been 
no  request  for  their  use  by  the  authorities  of  that  State,  gave 
rise  to  a  vehement  protest  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  the 
State.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  federal 
authorities  in  that  instance  was  fully  justified,  the  federal  troops 

28  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700;  19  L.  ed.  227;  Tyler  v.  Defrees,  11  WalL 
331;  20  L.  ed.  161. 

29  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  19;  6  L.  ed.  637. 
80  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wh.  1 ;  6  L.  ed.  19. 

a  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wh.  1 ;  6  L.  ed.  19. 
32  12  Wh.  19;  6  L.  ed.  637. 
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being  empkjed  zvowedlj  and  in  fjct  ^  to  prerent  ofaetrnetiao  to 
the  fe^ieraJ  {Xi^tal  »er»  ke,  to  aid  the  federal  ecMuts  in  the  ezerase 
4r>f  tWir  }unifiietion,  and  Ui  enfcme  tbe  law  of  Jalj  2,  ISM,  for- 
bidding conaj/iraeie^^  against  interstate  commefrc^^  ^ 

In  i»e  iJel^,^  dedfitd  in  lS9«»y  the  Sopfeme  Court  njdidd  die 
action  of  tiifr  federal  antfacoities  in  1894,  in  the  eomse  of  the 
opinion  iaying: 

^  The  entire  ^rrerigth  of  the  naticm  may  be  used  to  enforce  in 
anj  part  of  the  land  the  fall  and  free  exercise  of  all  national 
powers  and  thr^  security  of  all  rights  entrusted  bj  the  Constita- 
taon  to  its  care.  The  strong  arm  of  the  National  Government 
maj  be  pnt  forth  to  brash  away  all  obstmctions  to  the  freedom 
of  interstate  commerce  or  the  transportation  of  the  mails.  If 
the  eraergfrncy  arises,  the  army  of  the  naticni,  and  all  its  militia, 
are  at  the  sen-ice  of  the  Xation  to  compel  obedioioe  to  itB  laws.'' 

The  court  also  goes  on  to  assert  that  "  the  right  to  use  force 
does  not  exclude  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a  judicial 

»26  Stat,  at  L.  IW^,  |  1.  "Every  contract,  combination  in  the  fonn  of 
tnsHi  or  otb^rwiH/*,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  aramtg  thw* 
affv^ral  .States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.'* 

4.  "Ihe  hi'scral  circuit  court**  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested 
H'itii  jurifKJiction  to  pr<r\4'.nt  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act,  and  it  shall 
he  the  duty  of  th*-  several  District  Attorneys  of  the  United  States  under 
direction  of  tlie  Attorney-General  to  institute  proceedings  in  eq[uity  to  prevent 
or  restrain  hu^  li  violations." 

To  tlie  proie.-t  which  Governor  Al^eld  of  Illinois  issued.  President  Cleve- 
land refdic»<l: 

Ferleral  troop**  were  sent  to  Chicago  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Post-Office 
D('partni<'nt  that  oh^truction  of  the  mails  should  be  removed,  and  upon  the 
rf'prf*f*entation8  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  that  process  of 
the  PVderal  Court h  could  not  be  executed  through  the  ordinary  means,  and 
upon  ahundarit  proof  that  conspiracies  existed  against  commerce  between  the 
StatoH. 

*'  'I'o  meet  these  conditions,  which  arc  clearly  within  the  province  of  Fed- 
eral authority,  the  presence  of  Fe<leral  troops  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
deenie<i  not  only  proper  but  necessary,  and  there  has  been  no  intention  of 
thereby  interfering?  with  the  plain  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  city." 

M  m  U.  S.  564;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  900  ;  39  L.  ed.  1092. 
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determination  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  powers  of  pre- 
vention." ^' 

§  719.  Military  Government. 

In  a  previous  chapter  the  special  administrative  law  govern- 
ing persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  has  been 
considered.  We  have  now  to  s,peak  of  the  law  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  national  armed  forces  in  the  possession  and  gov- 
ernment of  particular  territories. 

As  will  later  appear,  military  government  may  constitutionally 
exist  either  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  and  over  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  territory. 

§  720.  Military  Government  of  Foreign  Territory. 

Military  government  of  foreign  territory  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  may  exist  either  as  the  result  of  hostile 
occupation  in  time  of  war,  or  by  friendly  international  agree- 
ment, in  time  of  peace.  An  instance  of  this  last  was  the  military 
occupation  and  administration  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States. 
The  constitutional  authority  for  thus  employing  our  troops  in 
foreign  territory  was  derived  not  from  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  acting  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
for  there  was  no  existing  war,  but  from  the  general  powers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  sovereign  State  in  all  that  relates  to  inter- 
national relations.^ 

35  In  this  Chicago  Railway  Strike  episode,  as  Professor  Fairlie  remarks  in 
hia  National  Administration,  p.  38,  the  only  novel  feature  was  the  use  af 
the  army  for  the  enforcement  of  the  oompax&tively  recent  statute  prohibiting 
conspiracies  against  interstate  commerce,  and  in  the  broader  interpretation 
given  to  what  constitutes  an  obstruction  of  the  postal  service.  Before  this 
when  strikers  had  cut  out  passenger  and  baggage  cars  from  a  train  leaving 
the  mail  cars  undisturbed,  it  had  been  held  that  the  mails  were  not  inter- 
fered with.  But  in  this  case  it  was  h^d  that  such  an  act  did  amount  to  an 
obstruction  of  the  postal  service. 

For  a  detailed  history  of  the  instances  In  which  federal  aid  has  been  ex- 
tended in  quelling  domestic  disturbances,  tee  Senate  Doeument  No.  200,  57th 
Congress,  2d  Session. 

8«  See  ante,  §  36. 
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The  law  of  military  occupation  of  foneigB  temtorr  is  thai 
aflabliilied  by  general  i&tematioiial  law,  Aceordiiig  to  tbia.  tbc* 
pomr  of  Ibe  tiLtlitaiy  conuiiaiider  u  eonslituttonallj  gnprexue. 
For  no  act  that  be  or  his  sisl^ordinates  may  eoauDit  esu  he  or  tbej 
be  held  cifillj  liable  in  the  ciril  cotirts  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  State  whose  territory  is  occupied.  The  only  limits  to  the 
military  authority  are  those  which  intemational  law  and  uaagef 
upon  the  grotind  of  hmnanity  and  justice,  impose^  and  breaches 
of  these  are  eogni^able  only  in  the  military  courts.  As  was  said 
in  New  OrleauB  r.  Steamship  Co,*^  and  repeated  in  Dooley  v. 
United  Statee  ^  **  The  conquering  power  has  the  right  to  dig- 
place  the  preejciating  authority,  and  to  assunie  to  such  extent  as 
it  may  deem  proper  the  eaEercise  by  itself  of  all  the  powers  amd 
ftuictions  of  government  It  may  appoint  all  the  necessary 
officers  and  clothe  them  with  designated  powers^  larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  its  pleasure.  It  may  prescribe  the  reventies  to  Ip 
paid,  and  apply  them  to  its  own  use  or  otherwise,  It  may  d  ♦ 
anything  neceeaary  to  strengthen  itself  and  weaken  the  eneti:;\ 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  that  may  be  exerted  in  such  ease  . 
save  those  which  are  found  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  The*  ^ 
principles  have  the  sanction  of  all  publicists,  who  have  eonsidereJ 
the  subject," 

Xartial  law  in  a  hostile  country  consists  in  the  Bnspension 
by  the  occupying  military  authority  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law, 
and  of  the  domestic  administration  and  government  in  the  occu- 
pied place  or  oountry,  and  in  the  substitution  of  military  rnle  and 
force  for  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  dictation  of  general  laws,  so 
far  as  military  necessity  requires  this  suspension j  Bubstitution  or 
dictation/'  ^ 

"  The  commander  of  the  forces  may  proclaim  that  the  adminii^' 
tration  of  all  civil  and  penal  law  shall  continue  wholly  or  in  par! 

»T  20  Wall.  387 ;  22  L.  ed.  3iS4. 

H  1S2  U.  S,  222;  21  Sufi.  Ot,  Rep,  :fi2;  45  U  ed.  1074. 
»  Lieber's  Imiructions  for  the  Government  ©/  Armiev  of  the  Unifed  BtattM 
in  the  Field. 
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as  in  times  of  peace,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  military 
authority.''  ^ 

During  military  occupation  of  foreign  territory,  though  there 
is  no  obligation  either  by  constitutional  or  international  law,  to 
establish  courts  or  to  permit  the  continued  operation  of  local 
courts  for  the  trial  of  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  cases  according 
to  local  law,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  being  done,  and  in 
fact,  in  modern  times  this  is  usually  done.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
ciple is  now  well  established  that,  until  expressly  declared  other- 
wise, local  private  law  and  the  tribunals  for  its  administration, 
continue  in  operation.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  courts,  whether 
established  or  allowed  to  continue,  exist  essentially  as  military 
courts,  and  the  law  which  they  enforce  has  validity  only  by  mili- 
tary order  and  permission.  For  the  first  effect  of  military  occu- 
pation is  to  sever,  for  the  time  being,  all  the  former  .political  rela- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  and  to  destroy  the  de 
jure  character  of  the  former  organs  of  government, 

§  721.  Military  Government  of  Hostile  Domestic  Territory. 

In  practically  all  respects  the  laws  governing  the  military 
occupation  of  hostile  foreign  territory  apply  to  the  military  occu- 
pation of  hostile  domestic  territory  in  time  of  a  civil  war  which 
has  assumed  a  public  character. 

In  the  case  of  New  Orleans  v.  Steamship  Co.,*^  from  which 
quotation  has  already  been  made,  the  court  said:  "Although  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  was  conquered  and  taken  possession  of  in  a 
civil  war  waged  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  and  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  Confederate  States,  that  government  had  the  same 
power  and  rights  in  territory  held  by  conquest  as  if  the  territory 
had  belonged  to  a  foreign  country  and  had  been  subjugated  in  a 
foreign  war." 

^0  Instructions,  etc, 

«  20  WaU.  387 ;  22  L.  ed.  354. 

«  Citing  the  Prize  Caaes,  2  Black,  635;  17  L.  ed.  459;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cot- 
ton, 2  Wall.  404;  17  L.  ed.  915;  and  Mauran  v.  Insurance  Co.,  6  Wall.  1;  18 
L.  ed.  836. 
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erent  power,  they  were  constitutional,  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  hostile^  tut  to  the  friendly  inhabitants  of  the  hostile  territory, 
as  well  as  to  those  persons  who,  though  not  inhabitants  of  the 
hostile  territory,  should  in  any  way  aid  or  abet  the  insurrection. 

The  right  of  confiscation  and  other  belligerent  rights  thus  ex^ 
citable  by  the  miJitary  authorities  within  the  United  States  dur- 
ing civil  war  must,  in  every  casOj  he  authorized  ly  some  compe- 
tent officer  or  tribunal  acting  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of 
Congress.  That  is  to  say,  the  individual  soldier  or  officer  is  not 
allowed  individually,  and  without  obtaining  the  decree  of  a  com- 
petent military  or  other  tribunal,  to  seize  private  propertj  as  a 
prize  of  war.  This  principle  was  diacuased  in  the  early  case  of 
Brown  v.  United  States,*®  As  was  said  in  that  case,  "  War  gives 
the  right  to  confiscate,  but  does  not  itself  oonfiscate  the  property 
of  the  enemy*"  For  this  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary.  When 
war  breaks  out,  the  question  what  shall  be  done  with  enemy  prop- 
erty in  Dur  country  is  a  question  rather  of  policy  than  of  law* 
The  rule  which  we  apply  to  the  property  of  our  enemy  will  be 
applied  by  him  to  the  property  of  our  citizens.  Like  all  other 
questions  of  policy,  it  is  proper  for  tlie  consideration  of  a  depart- 
ment which  can  modify  it  at  will;  not  for  the  consideration  of  a 
department  which  can  pursue  only  the  law  as  it  is  written.  It  is 
proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature^  not  of  the  executive 
or  judiciary." 

§  722»  Military  Govemment  of  Domestic  Territory  in  Times  of 
Peace* 

military  governments  established  on  foreign  territory  in  time 
of  war  do  not  necessarily  come  to  an  end  with  tlie  declaration  of 
peace  and  the  annexation  of  the  occupied  territory  to  the  United 
States ;  and  the  same  is  true  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  of  mUi^ 
tary  governments  established  in  insurrectionary  domestic  terri- 
tory. But  these  governments,  though  military  in  character,  rest 
upon  a  different  basis,  and  have  somewhat  different  powers  from 
those  maintained  during  war. 


«S  Cr,  HO;  3  L.  ed.  oOi. 
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Military  governments  in  time  of  peace,  whether  in  territories 
newly  annexed  to  tiie  United  States j  or  in  distxicts  lately  in  re- 
bellion, no  longer  derive  their  authority  from  the  President  as 
conunander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  exist  by  the  tacit 
or  express  command  of  Congress.  Until  Congress  acts^  the  Presi- 
dent may  maintain  military  governments  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  and  sworn  to  take 
care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  Such  goveriitnen* 
as  he  may  establish  or  continue  in  existence  after  the  conclusion 
of  war  in  annexed  territory  are,  however,  subjeet  to  the  will  of 
Congress  either  to  change  or  abolish. 

Illustrative  of  this  principle  were  the  military  governments  set 
Hp  in  the  Southern  States  during  and  after  the  conclusioD  of  the 
Civil  War.  While  that  war  was  in  progress  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  set  up  military  gov- 
ernments in  districts  occupied  by  the  federal  troops.  With  the 
conclusion  of  that  war,  however,  Congress  at  once  asserted  its 
exclusive  right  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  States  lately 
in  secession  should  be  ruled  until  their  civil  status  should  be  fully 
restored. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  maintain  military  governments  in 
States  of  the  Union  after  the  restoration  of  peace  was  parti}'  on 
the  ground  of  military  necessity  —  that,  though  war  had  ceased, 
the  results  for  which  it  had  been  waged  were  not  yet  fully  secure  * 
—  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  lay  with  Congress  to  guarantee 
to  the  States  loyal  governments  republican  in  form,  and  that  to 
obtain  these  It  was  nece^ssary  for  a  time  to  furnish  protection  to 
the  loyal  portions  of  their  populations. 

The  status  of  these  military  and  reconstruction  "  governments 
was  exhaustively  considered  in  the  great  case  of  Texas  v,  l^'hitOj*^ 
decided  in  1869. 

After  referring  to  the  various  stops  tatm  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  and  establish  civil  rule  in  Texas,  the  court  said : 

The  power  exercised  by  the  President  was  sup]>osed  doubtless 


«T7  Wall  700  i  19  L.  cd.  227. 
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to  be  derived  from  his  constitutional  functions  as  conimander-in- 
cliief ;  and,  so  long  as  the  war  continued,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  might  institute  temporary  governments  in  insurgent  districts, 
occupied  by  the  national  forces,  or  take  measures,  in  any  State, 
for  the  restoration  of  state  governments  faithful  to  the  Union, 
employing,  however,  in  such  efforts,  only  such  means  and  agents 
as  were  authorized  by  constitutional  laws.  But  the  power  to  carry 
into  effect  the  clause  of  guaranty  is  primariljr  a  legislative  power^ 
and  resides  in  Congress.  Under  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  rests  with  Congress  to  diecide  what  government  is  the  estab* 
lished  one  in  a  State.  For,  as  the  United  States  guaranteed  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  iCongress  must  neces- 
sarily decide  what  government  is  established  in  the  State,  before 
it  can  determine  whether  it  is  republican  or  not  This  is  the 
language  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  speaking  for  this  court  in  a 
case  from  Rhode  Island  (Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1 ;  12  L.  ed. 
581)  arising  from  the  organization  of  opposing  governments  in 
that  State.  And  we  think  that  the  principle  sanctioned  by  it  may 
be  applied,  with  even  more  propriety,  to  the  case  of  a  State  de- 
prived of  all  rightful  government  by  revolutionary  violence, 
though  necessarily  limited  to  cases  where  the  rightful  government 
is  thus  subverted,  or  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
an  opposing  government,  set  up  by  force  within  the  State." 

That,  until  Congress  acts,  the  military  governments  established 
by  the  President  under  his  war  powers  may  continue  in  existence 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  has  been  several  times  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thus,  with  reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  military  govern- 
ment established  in  California  after  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  the  court,  in  Cross  v.  Harrison,  declared: 

"  It  was  the  government  when  the  Territory  was  ceded  as  a 
conquest,  and  it  did  not  cease  as  a  matter  of  course  or  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  President 
might  have  dissolved  it  by  withdrawing  the  army  and  navy  officers 
who  administered  it,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Congress  could  have 
put  an  end  to  it,  but  that  was  not  done.   The  right  inference  from 
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the  inaction  of  both  is  that  it  was  meant  to  he  continued  antil  it 
had  been  legislatively  changed,  No  presumption  of  a  contraiy 
intention  can  be  made.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of 
delay,  it  must  be  pr^mned  that  the  delay  was  consistent  with  the 
true  policy  of  the  Govenmient/'  ^ 

The  principle  thus  laid  do^vn  in  Cross  v*  Harrison  was  followed 
by  the  court  in  the  insular  Cases  with  reference  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  military  goremments  in  Porto  Kieo  and  the  Philip- 
pines, after  their  annexation  by  the  United  States.*^ 

Though  military  in  form  the  goremments  established  or  main- 
tained by  the  President  in  time  of  peace  in  territ^^ries  subject  to 
the  sovereign ty  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  granted  as  com- 
plete a  goveming  authority  as  that  which  they  possess  in  time  of 
war.  The  antliority  which  may  constitutionally  be  given  to  or 
exercised  by  them  is  determined  by  the  purposes  for  which  they 
exist-  In  time  of  war  they  have  full  power,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  J  to  do  anything  the  laws  of  war,  as  determined  by 
international  usage,  permit  to  he  done,  tliat  will  strengthen  them- 
selves or  weaken  the  enemy.  War  having  ended,  however,  and 
the  territory  become  domestic^  the  powers  of  the  military  com- 

^  Uptm  this  point  we  Miig«ion,  Beport$  on  the  IjQW  of  Civil  Oovernment  I'n 
Territory  Eubject  to  Miiitartf  Qccupfttion,  p.  17,  and  auUjorUies  there  cite<L 

« In  Santiago  v.  Nogueras  (214  U,  a  2G0j  20  ^p.  Ct.  Rep,  608;  53  U  ed, 
08J>)  the  court  say:  **  Bj'  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Porto  Rieo 
oeaacd  to  be  mtbject  to  the  Crown  of  Sji^iin,  and  becaiiKj  subject  to  the  Ic^Sf 
lative  power  of  Congress.  But  the  civil  gGvernnicDt  of  the  United  Siatei 
caimot  extend  immediately  and  of  Its  own  force  ove^r  conquered  and  ceded 
territory*  Theoreticitllyj  Congresa  might  prepare  and  enact  a  scheme  of  civil 
government  to  take  effeet  immediately  upon  tl*e  oessioa,  but,  prajctically*  there 
a i  ways  have  been  delaj^  and  always  will  be.  Time  is  required  for  a  study 
of  the  situation,  and  for  the  maturing  mul  enax-'tiivg  of  an  a^lequate  scheme 
of  civil  government  In  the  meautime,  pending  the  action  of  Congress*  tliere 
is  no  civil  p0wer  uitder  our  system  of  government,  not  evern  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  civil  executive,  which  can  take  tlie  pltice  of  the  government  which  has 
ceaned  to  exist  by  the  cession.  la  it  possible  that,  under  snch  circum^tancef, 
there  must  be  an  interregnum t  We  think  clearly  not.  The  authoritr  to 
govern  such  ceded  territory  is  found  in  the  laws  applicable  to  oonquest  and 
cosaian.  That  authority  Is  the  xniHtiLry  powcr^  under  the  coutrol  of  the  Preai* 
dent  as  Commander -in-Chief." 

For  a  further  diicussion  of  thii  subject  sc«  Chapter  XXVII. 
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mander  become  simply  administrative  in  character,  and  his  acts, 
so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  permit,  are  limited  by  the  gen- 
eral and  constitutional  laws  of  the  country  under  whose  authority 
he  acts.  He,  in  fact,  no  longer  enjoys  authority  by  virtue  of 
belligerent  right,  but  as  an  agent  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  civil  rights  therein.  As 
Magoon  expresses  it,  he  ceases  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  suspended 
or  expelled  sovereignty,  and  becomes  an  instrument  of  the  new 
sovereignty.  He  becomes  the  representative  of  sovereignty,  in- 
stead of  a  substitute.*^ 

The  powers  of  the  military  government  in  time  of  peace  in 
domestic  territory  being  those  simply  of  a  local  administrative 
agent  of  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  two  general  limitations. 
First,  being  of  an  administrative  character,  they  do  not  include 
general  legislative  power,  that  is,  the  authority  to  establish  laws 
of  more  than  strictly  local  effects ;  and,  second,  such  powers  as  are 
possessed,  are  subject  to  privileges  and  immunities  created  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  How  far  these  constitutional 
privileges  apply  to  governments,  whether  military  or  civil,  estab- 
lished in  territories  belonging  to,  but  not  "  incorporated  "  into  the 
United  States,  has  been  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter.  In  all 
other  domestic  territory,  whether  in  a  Territory  or  in  a  State 
lately  in  rebellion,  these  constitutional  limitations  apply,  and  the 
agents  have,  therefore,  and  can  be  endowed  by  Congress  and  the 
executive  only  with  such  powers  as  may  be  exercised  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place  under  the  doctrines  of  martial"  as  distin- 
guished from  "  military  law."  In  short,  their  extent  is  measured 
by  the  necessity  for  their  exercise. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Raymond  v. 
Thomas*^^  held  void  an  act  of  a  reconstruction  military  commander 
in  South  Carolina,  by  which  he  attempted  to  annul  the  decree  of 
a  court  of  that  State.   In  its  opinion  the  court  said:   "  It  was  an 

50  Reports  on  the  Lata  of  Civil  Oovemment  in  Territory  Subject  to  Military 
Occupation,  p.  20. 

61  See  the  next  chapter. 

«91  U.  S.  712;  23  L.  ed.  434. 
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arbitrary  stretcli  of  authority  needful  to  no  good  end  that  can  be 
imagined,  Wliother  Coiigre^  could  have  conferred  tlie  power  to 
do  such  an  aefc  i&  a  question  we  are  not  called  u|x>n  to  consider. 
It  is  an  nnbenJiug  rule  of  law,  that  the  exercise  of  military  power 
where  the  rights  of  the  citizens  are  concerned,  shall  never  be 
pushed  beyond  what  the  exigency  requires/'*" 

With  reference  to  the  absence  of  general  legislative  power,  after 
war  is  terminated,  the  court  in  Dooley  United  States^  held 
that  though^  prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  military  commander 
might,  as  a  belligerent  rightj  levy  eugtoms  duties  on  goods  coming 
into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States^  after  that  date  he  no 
longer  had  the  anthority.^'^ 

«Cititjg  MitcheU  v.  Harmony,  13  How.  115;  14  L.  e<L  T5. 
N  182  U.      2-22;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  7625  45  L.  ed.  1074. 
^  In  ]t«  opinion  the  court  aiBid  : 

**  In  tlieir  legal  asspwt,  tli*  dutjM  exa<!ted  in  this  case  were  of  threft  c1a«i€ft: 
f  1 )  The  duti&a  prfsacribcii  by  General  Miles  under  orde'r  of  July  26>  1 808, 
^'hicli  merely  extended  the  existing  regulations;  (2)  tlie  tariffs  of  August 
Ifl,  1693,  and  February  1*  18W,  prescribed  by  the  President  as  Com maji tier 
fn  Chief,  whinh  continued  in  effect  until  April  11,  Ifi^'),  the  date  of  t'^ 
ratitication  of  the  treaty  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United  States; 
(3)  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  May  1,  1000,  when  the  FoTuker 
net  took  effect* 

Thf^re  can  be  no  <l«ubt  with  respect  to  the  first  two  of  these  ckmeSt 
nan^ely,  the  exaction  of  duties  under  the  war  power,  prior  to  the  ratificaticm 
of  Uie  treaty  of  peace.    ,    ,  ♦ 

*'  Different  consiilerations  a;pply  with  respect  to  duties  le%*ied  after  the 
TtttiHcation  of  the  treaty  and  the  cci3ait>n  of  the  island  to  the  United  Sta^tes. 
Porto  Kieo  then  ceassed  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and»  as  we  have  just  held 
in  De  Limn  v.  Bidwell,  the  right  of  the  collector  of  Ne^*  York  to  e^taet 
duties  upon  imports  frum  that  i^ilfind  ccaBcd  with  tbe  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. We  have  no  doubts  however,  that,  from  the  necessities  of  tlje  c««ev 
the  right  to  administer  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  continued  in  the  niiH- 
tary  commander  after  the  ratification  of  the  ti'caty  and  until  further  action 
hy  Congres-a.  Cross  v.  Harrison,  1ft  Hnw.  164;  14  L-  ed.  881).  At  the  same 
time*  while  the  right  to  administer  the  government  continued,  the  eonclU' 
8»on  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United  States 
Were  not  without  their  significance*  By  that  act,  Porto  Rico  ceased  to  ht 
a  foreign  countryj  and  the  right  to  collect  duties  upon  im porta tions  from 
^ew  York  to  Porto  Rico  al»o  ceaserl.  The  spirit  as  wHl  as  the  letter  of 
the  tariff  laws  admits  of  duties  being  kvied  by  a  miHtary  commander  only 
Uipoii  ittiportfttiona  from  foreign  countries;  and,  while  his  power  is  necefts&rily 
rk'sp^titt,  this  mu&t  be  understood  rather  in  an  administratiTe  thaJi  in  m 
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legislative  sense.  While  in  legislating  for  a  conquered  country  he  may 
disregard  the  laws  of  that  country,  he  is  not  wholly  above  the  laws  of  his 
own.  For  instance  it  is  clear  that,  while  a  military  commander  during  the 
Civil  War  was  in  occupation  of  a  southern  port  he  could  impose  duties  upon 
merchandise  arriving  from  abroad,  it  would  hardly  be  contended  that  he  could 
also  im-pose  duties  upon  merchandise  arriving  from  ports  of  his  own  country. 
His  power  to  administer  would  be  absolute,  but  his  power  to  legislate  would 
not  be  without  certain  restrictions, —  in  other  words,  they  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  AdmittaiKR 
(Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  How.  498;  14  L.  ed.  240)  it  was  held  that  neither 
the  President  nor  the  military  commander  could  establish  a  court  of  prize 
competent  to  take  jurisdiction  of  a  case  of  capture,  whose  judgments  would 
be  conclusive  in  other  admiralty  courts.  It  was  said  that  the  courts  estab- 
lished in  Mexico  during  the  war  '  were  nothing  more  than  the  agents  of 
the  military  power,  to  assist  it  in  preserving  order  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  property,  while 
it  was  occupied  by  the  American  arms.  They  were  subject  to  the  military 
power,  and  their  decisions  under  its  control,  whomver  the  commanding  officer 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  They  were  not  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  no  right  to  adjudicate  upon  a  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,'  although 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  authority  in  relation  to  the  nationni 
courts,  would  have  power  to  validate  their  action.  The  Grapeshot,  9  Wall. 
129;  19  L.  ed.  651;  8uh  nom.   The  Grapeshot  v.  Wallerstein. 

"So,  too,  in  Mitchell  v.  Harmony,  13  How.  115;  14  L.  ed.  75,  it  was  held 
that,  where  the  plaintiff  entered  Mexico  during  the  war  with  that  country, 
under  a  permission  of  the  conmiander  to  trade  with  the  enemy  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States,  his  property  was 
not  liable  to  seizure  by  law  for  such  trading  and  that  the  officer  directing 
the  seizure  was  liable  to  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  property  taken.  To 
the  same  effect  is  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp.  180." 


CHAPTER  LXIt 


MARTIAL  LAW. 

§  723*  Martial  Law  Defined, 

In  the  most  eomprelieiisive  sense  of  tte  term,  Martial  Law  in- 
cludes all  law  that  has  reference  to,  or  is  administered  bj,  tli« 
military  forces  of  the  State.  Thus  it  includes  (1)  Militaiy  Law 
Proper,  that  is,  the  body  of  administrative  laws  created  by  Ccu- 
gress  for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy  as  an  organized 
force;  (2)  the  priociples  governing  the  conduct  of  military  forces 
in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  government  of  occupied  territory;  and, 
(3)  Martial  Law  in  senm  slriciiore,  or  that  law  which  has  ap- 
plication when  the  military  aim  does  not  supersede  civil  authority 
hut  is  called  upon  to  aid  it  in  the  execution  of  its  civil  functions. 
This  last  form  of  Martial  Law  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
those  forms  of  Military  Law  which  have  been  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapters,' 

1  "  There  are  unflcr  the  Constitution  three  kinds  of  military  juri^diettotiT 
o&e  to  be  eixerciii^d  both  in  peace  ftiid  war;  another  to  be  exercised  in  time 
of  foreign  war  witbcmt  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  or  in  tirae  of 
re*>elIioa  and  eivU  lA-ar  within  the  States  or  distrjcrta  occupied  hj  rebek 
treated  as  belligerents ;  and  &  third  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  invasion  or 
insurrection  within  the  liinita  of  the  United  States^  or  during  rehtvUion  within 
the  Umtt^  of  States  maintaining  adheaion  to  the  National  Govemmenti  when 
the  public  danger  requires  its  exercise.  The  fir^  of  these  ma^r  be  (uilled 
Jurifidietiou  under  the  militaiy  law,  and  is  found  in  acta  of  OongrcM  pre- 
scribing  rulea  ami  articles  of  war,  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  govem- 
tami  of  the  national  forces;  the  secotjd  may  be  distinguiahed  as  nulitai/ 
government,  superseding,  a^  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  the  local  law^ 
and  exercised  by  the  military  commander,  und«E*r  the  direction  of  the  Prea- 
dent,  with  the  cTtpress  or  implied  sanction  of  Congress;  while  the  third  may^ 
be  denom mated  niartiai  law  (irt^per,  and  is  called  into  action  by  Ougreds, 
temporarily,  when  the  action  of  Congress  cannot  be  invited,  in  the  case 
justifying  or  excusing  peril,  by  the  President*  in  times  of  iuaurreetion  or 
invasion,  or  of  civil  or  foreign  war,  witliin  dittricts  or  localities  wboee  ordi- 
nary law  no  longer  adequately  secures  public  safety  and  private  right*/* 
parte  Milligan,  4  Wall  2?  18  L.  ed.  2SL 

It  may  be  observed  that  down  to  the  time  of  1680^  and  indeed  nearly  a 
century  later  by  Blackstorie,  when  Martial  Law  is  spoken  of,  reference  is  had 
to  the  first  two  of  the  above  described  forms  of  military  jurisdiction, 
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§  724.  Martial  Law  a  Form  of  the  Police  Power. 

That  which  brings  martial  law  closely  into  relation  with  mili- 
tary law  is  the  fact  that  it  is  administered  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  State,  and  that  it  partakes,  in  a  measure  at  least,  of  its 
absolute  character.  That  is  to  say,  under  its  control,  certain  of 
the  guarantees  to  the  individual  against  personal  injury  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority,  furnished  by  the  civil  law,  are  in  abey- 
ance. But  in  all  other  respects,  as  we  shall  see,  martial  law  be- 
longs in  the  field  of  civil  rather  than  that  of  the  military  law. 
Indeed,  martial  law  is  essentially  but  a  branch  of  the  police  law 
of  the  State,  and  its  exercise  is  governed  by  the  same  principles 
as  those  which  control  the  exercise  of  the  so-called  Police  Powers 
of  the  State. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  American  jurisprudence 
may  be  said  to  be  the  sanctity  of  the  personal  and  property  rights 
of  the  individual.  To  secure  these  our  written  constitutions  have 
been  adopted.  The  obverse  of  this  principle  is  that  nowhere  in 
our  governments  has  there  been  vested  absolute  power,  that  is, 
authority  the  limits  and  definition  of  which  the  person  expressing 
it  himself  fixes,  and  for  the  improper  exercise  of  which,  or  for 
an  ultra  vires  act,  he  may  not  be  held  civilly  and  criminally 
responsible.  As  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Lee,^ 
speaking  through  Justice  Miller,  declared: 

"  No  man  in  this  country  is  so  high  that  he  is  above  the  law. 
"No  officer  of  the  law  may  set  that  law  at  defiance,  with  impunity. 
All  the  offixjers  of  the  Grovernment,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  creatures  of  the  law  and  are  bound  to  obey  it.  It  is  the  only 
supreme  power  in  our  system  of  government,  and  every  man, 
who  by  accepting  office,  participates  in  its  functions,  is  only  the 
more  strongly  bound  to  submit  to  the  supremacy,  and  to  observe 
the  liabilities  which  it  imposes  upon  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
which  it  gives.'' 

Not  only  is  this  the  general  principle  of  our  system  of  law  and 
government,  applicable  to  the  military  as  well  as  to  the  civil  arms 
of  the  State,  but  our  Constitutions,  state  and  federal,  specify 

2  106  U.  S.  196;  1  Sup.  Ci.  Rep.  240;  27  L.  ed.  171. 
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In  a  general,  and  jet  essentially  correct  sense,  all  of  the  legal 
control  exercised  by  a  State  over  persons  and  property,  whatever 
form  it  may  take,  is  an  exercise  of  the  State's  Police  Power.  In 
American  constitutional  law,  however,  characterized  as  it  is  by 
the  existence  of  written  constitutional  limitations  Upon  the  legal 
powers  of  governmental  organs,  whether  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  the  phrase  Police  Power  is  ordinarily  limited  in  its  ap 
plication  to  the  general  power  which  the  State,  in  cases  of  need, 
may  employ  without  reference  to  the  ordinary  private  rights  of 
person  and  property  of  the  individual 

§  725.  Police  Power  Defined. 

One  of  the  classic  definitions  of  the  Police  Power  is  that  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  given  in  his  opinion  in  Commonwealth  v. 
Alger.*  lie  says:  "We  think  it  is  a  settled  principle,  growing 
out  of  the  nature  of  well-ordered  civil  society,  that  every  owner 
of  property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  may  be  his  title, 
holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use  of  it  shall  not  be 
injurious  to  the  general  enjoyment  of  others  having  an  equal 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  nor  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  community.  All  property  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
.  .  .  held  subject  to  those  general  regulations  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  conmion  good  and  general  welfare.  Rights  of  property, 
like  all  other  social  and  conventional  rights,  are  subject  to  such 
reasonable  limitations  in  their  enjoyment  as  shall  prevent  them 
from  being  injurious,  and  to  such  reasonable  restraints  and  regu- 
lations established  by  law  as  the  legislature,  under  the  governing 
and  controlling  power  vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution,  may 
think  necessary  and  expedient.  This  is  very  different  from  the 
right  of  eminent  domain, —  the  right  of  a  government  to  take  and 
appropriate  private  property  whenever  the  public  exigency  re- 
quires it,  which  can  be  done  only  on  condition  of  providing  a 
reasonable  compensation  therefor.'    The  power  we  allude  to  is 

*  7  Cusih.  63. 

5  This  requirement  of  compeiMation  in  the  caae  of  the  appropriation  of 
private  property  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  is  created  in  this  country 
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rattier  the  poliee  pcnrar;  the  power  fmtiid  im  the  lep^lfttiire 
ibe  CoDfttilizUoii  to  mske,  ordmtn,  wmA  mUilibilk  all  luiiiier  of 
wbolfifoiiie  ud  mmudife  laws,  Mattttesi  mbA  otdiiuuieee,  eitli^r 
with  peoalliei  or  without,  wi  Tepagaaat  to  tlie  Coi^mtioiL,  &a 
tliigr  ikaU  jn^gfl  txi  ba  for  the  good  and  wdfftfe  of  the  Commoii- 
wealth,  aJvl  of  the  anlrjecta  of  the  sama  It  is  much  easier  to  per- 
eesre  aiicl  realize  tbe  eri stench  and  tbo  aoitroes  of  tliis  power  tliAii 
to  m^A  itM  bomidaneg,  and  pr^eribe  the  lijnitd  to  its  exereise-'^ 
Hare,  in  his  American  Camtiiutumal  Law^  bmjbz 
^  The  police  power  may  be  jastly  siid  to  be  more  general  and 
penrading  tban  any  other*  It  embraces  aU  the  operations  of 
iociety  and  goremmeiit;  all  the  constitutional  provisions  presup- 
pose it9  exidtenee,  and  none  of  them  prednde  ita  legitimate  eser- 
eiae^  It  is  impliedly  reserved  in  every  pnblic  grant.  Chartered 
ri^ta  and  prinleges  are  therefore  like  other  property,  beld  in 
snbordination  to  the  authority  of  the  government,  which  may  be 
80  esmiaed  as  to  preclnde  the  nm  or  doing  of  the  very  thing 
which  the  company  was  eonstituted  or  anthori2ed  to  manufacture 
or  perform*  The  legislature  cannot  be  presumed  to  Iiave  intended 
to  tie  its  hands  in  this  regard  in  the  absence  of  express  words; 
but  if  Boch  a  purpose  were  declared,  it  would  fail,  as  an  attempt 
to  part  with  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  which  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commnnity." 

§  726-  Police  Power  Limited. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  necessarily  many  cireom- 
stanees  under  which  the  political  power^  in  behalf  of  public  in* 
teres ts,  may  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  individual 
and  the  use  by  him  of  his  own  property,  in  no  one  of  these  eases 

by  expresa  constitutional  provisions.  In  the  absencse  of  wnch  conertHutianal 
prorislons,  exprcaa  and  implied,  the  individufll  tlius  de^prived  of  property 
wouM  haTC  no  legal  claim  for  damages.  To  the  author  it  appears  proper  to 
group  the  power  of  eminent  domain  under  the  general  police  powers  of  the 
SUte. 

♦  Vol.  U,  Ififlfe 
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may  this  interference  be  an  arbitrary  one.  That  is  to  say,  in  each 
case,  the  propriety  of  the  interference  may  be  questioned  by  the 
individual,  and,  when  so  questioned,  the  official  whose  act  consti- 
tutes the  interference  must  be  able  to  justify  his  act  by  referring 
to  a  valid  law  and  to  some  consideration  of  public  necessity  or 
convenience.  If  a  person  is  drafted  into  military  service,  there 
must  have  been  enacted  a  valid  drafting  law,  including  within  its 
application  the  class  of  persons  to  which  the  individual  drafted 
belongs.  If  a  contract  formally  valid  is  refused  enforcement,  it 
must  be  shown  to  be  opposed  to  public  policy.  If  property  is 
taken  under  eminent  domain,  it  must  be  for  a  public  use,  and 
compensation  must  be  given.  If  the  rates  charged  by  public  ser- 
vice corporations  are  regulated  by  law,  the  regulation  must  be  a 
reasonable  one  and  not  one,  in  its  effect,  confiscatory  of  private 
property.  Finally,  to  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of  the  so-called 
police  power  of  the  State,  there  must  be  shown  some  public  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  thus  interfering  with  the  personal  liberty 
and  property  rights  of  the  individual. 

Now,  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  the  civil  authorities 
may  by  law  or  through  executive  action  control  the  activities  of 
the  individual  and  the  use  of  his  property  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  good,  the  military  arm  of  a  government  may  be  employed 
to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
laws. 

In  European  countries,  living  under  written  constitutions,  pro- 
vision is  quite  generally  made  for  the  declaration  in  times  of 
danger  of  what  is  called  a  "  state  of  siege,"  the  effect  of  which  is 
immediately  to  suspend  the  operation  of  all  the  ordinary  consti- 
tutional limitations  upon  executive  power.  No  similar  status  is 
known  to  American  law.  The  use  of  the  military  arm  of  our 
States  or  of  the  Federal  Government  in  time  of  peace  and  upon 
domestic  soil  to  maintain  order  and  secure  the  execution  of  law 
in  no  wise  operates  to  suspend  civil  law  or  to  negate  individual 
rights  of  liberty  and  property,  any  more  than  the  exercise  of  the 
ordinary  police  powers  by  the  State  has  this  effect.  The  use  of 
78 
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avttwyrrtj.  To  tae  o^umXunb  of  Bartial  law  ^  t&e  lAfsabttaiits  of  tlie 
e^nnrtiy  or  of  the  distorted  diJtiict,  aH«!Bs  as  we3  as  crtisss,  are  siibjcrt.^ 
Moore,  /nl.  Lawr  D\*f^My  W,  IM.  At  to  the  snbjectioB  of  aliens  to  Martial 
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In  the  eases  of  the  Bnttol  RioU  hi  1931-1^32  'S.  T.  U.  S.  2--d6K  the 
opink/n  r^^ads:  foldier  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  eiril  order  is  only 
a  citizen  aimed  in  a  particular  manner.  He  cannot  becanse  he  is  a  soldier 
f-xcuse  himself  if  withoot  nec^^tr  he  tak^s  hmnan  life.  The  dntj  of  majns- 
t rates  and  peace  officers  to  snnnnon  or  to  abstain  from  sommooing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military  depends  in  like  manner  on  the  necessities  of  the  ease. 
.  .  .  The  whole  action  of  the  military  when  called  in  ooghi,  from  first 
to  last,  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  doing,  and  doing  without  fear,  that 
which  is  absohitely  necessary  to  prerent  serious  crime,  and  of  exerci^ng  all 
care  and  skill  with  regard  to  what  is  done.    No  set  of  rules  exists  whicli 
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During  the  time  that  the  military  forces  are  employed  for 
the  enforcement  of  law,  that  is  to  say,  when  soK^alled  martial 
law  is  in  force,  no  new  powers  are  given  to  the  executive,  no  ex- 
tension of  arbitrary  authority  is  recognized,  no  civil  rights  of  the 
individual  are  suspended.®  The  relations  of  the  citizen  to  his 
State  are  unchanged.  Whatever  interference  there  may  be  with 
his  personal  freedom  or  property  rights  must  be  justified,  as  in 

governs  every  instance  or  defines  beforehand  every  contingency  which  may 
arise.  .  .  .  The  question  whether,  on  any  occasion,  the  moment  has  come 
for  firing  upon  a  mob  of  rioters,  depends,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  ...  An  order  from  the  magistrate  who  is  present  is 
required  by  military  regulations,  and  wisdom  and  discretion  are  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  observance  of  such  a  practice.  But  the  order  of  the  magistrate 
has  at  law  no  legal  eflfect.  Its  presence  does  not  justify  the  firing  if  the 
magistrate  is  wrong.  Its  absence  does  not  excuse  the  officer  from  declining 
to  tire  when  the  necessity  exists.  With  the  above  doctrines  of  English  law 
the  Riot  Act  does  not  interfere.  Its  eflfect  is  only  to  make  the  failure  of 
a  crowd  to  disperse  for  a  whole  hour  after  the  proclamation  has  been  read 
a  felony;  and  on  this  ground  to  afford  statutory  justification  for  dispersing 
a  felonious  assemblage,  even  at  the  risk  of  taking  life." 

In  Ela  V.  Smith  (5  Gray  [Mass.],  121)  the  court  say:  "While  thus  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  the  civil  officers  to  call  out  and  use  an  armed  force 
to  aid  in  suppressing  a  riot  or  tumult  actually  existing,  or  preventing  one 
which  is  threatened,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  power  is  conferred 
on  the  troops,  when  so  assembled,  to  act  independently  of  the  civil  authority. 
.  .  .  They  arc  to  act  as  an  armed  police  only,  subject  to  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers 
designated  in  the  statute,  as  to  the  specific  duty  or  service  which  they  are 
to  perform.  Nor  can  the  magistrate  delegate  his  authority  to  the  military 
force  which  he  summons  to  his  aid;  or  vest  in  the  military  authorities  any 
discretionary  power  to  take  any  steps  or  do  any  act  to  prevent  or  suppress 
a  mob  or  riot.  They  must  perform  only  such  service,  and  render  such  aid, 
as  is  required  by  the  civil  officers.  ...  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  the  military  force  is  to  be  taken  wholly  out  of  the  control  of 
the  proper  officers.  They  are  to  direct  its  movements  in  the  execution  of 
the  orders  given  by  the  civil  officers^  and  to  manage  the  details  in  which  a 
specific  service  or  duty  is  to  be  performed.  But  the  service  or  duty  must 
be  first  prescribed  and  designated  by  the  civil  authority." 

8  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  have  been  suspended.  Of  this  we  shall 
speak  presently.  But  this  suspension  does  not  give  any  additional  arbitrary 
authority  to  either  the  civil  or  military  authorities, —  it  does  not  operate  to 
legalize  any  act  of  theirs  that  otherwise  would  have  been  illegal.  The  only 
effect  of  the  susfpension  of  the  writ  is  to  prevent,  for  the  time  being,  a  judi- 
cial examination  of  the  legality  of  the  detention  of  the  individuaL 
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1be  erne  ctf  ike  poliee  powtr^  by  neeesaitr^  aetiud  or  reaninWy 
pveramed.  Daring  times  of  disorder,  sack  ws  lead  to  a  call  upon 
tbe  nkilitary  iorees  for  aaMstance,  neeesaity  Batnrallj  demands  tiie 
eoiamisdiini  of  acts  whick  in  more  tranquil  times  are  not  de- 
ntandedy  and  tirns  in  fact,  those  in  authority  may  cantrol  the  in- 
dividual and  bid  property  in  ways  which  they  could  not  l^&llj 
do  at  other  times,  but  the  principle  still  holds  good  that  necessity, 
and  necessity  alone,  will  justify  an  infringement  np<Hi  private 
rights  of  person  and  .property. 

§  72&  Martial  Law  and  Military  Government  Distingnislied. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  martial  rule,  that  is,  the  use  of  the  military 
arm  for  the  enforcement  of  ciril  law,  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  establishment  of  military  government  over  territory 
conquered  in  public  war.  Mr.  Magoon  draws  this  distinction 
admirably  in  the  following  words:  "A  military  government,"  he 
says,  "  takes  the  place  of  a  suspended  or  destroyed  sovereignty, 
while  martial  law,  or,  more  properly,  martial  rule,  takes  the 
place  of  certain  governmental  agencies  which  for  the  time  being 
are  unable  to  cope  with  existing  conditions  in  a  locality  which 
remains  subject  to  the  sovereignty.  The  occasion  of  military 
government  is  the  expulsion  of  the  sovereignty  theretofore  exist- 
ing, which  is  usually  accomplished  by  a  successful  military  inva- 
sion. The  occasion  of  martial  rule  is  simply  public  exigency 
which  may  rise  in  time  of  war  or  peace.  A  military  government 
.since  it  takes  the  place  of  a  deposed  sovereignty,  of  necessity  con- 
tinues until  a  permanent  sovereignty  is  again  established  in  the 
territory.  ^^lartial  rule  ceases  when  the  district  is  sufficiently 
tranquil  to  permit  the  ordinary  agencies  of  government  to  cope 
with  existing  conditions."  ® 

§  729.  Luther  v.  Borden. 

At  the  time  of  Dorr's  Rebellion  the  l^islature  of  Rhode  Island 
passed  the  following  act:  "Be  it  enacted   ...    the  State  of 

•  Reports  on  the  Law  of  Civil  Oovemment  in  Territories  Subject  to  Military 
Occupation,  p.  12. 
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Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  is  hereby  placed  under 
martial  law,  and  the  same  is  declared  to  be  in  foil  force,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  or  suspended  by 
proclamation  of  his  Excellency  the  Grovemor  of  the  State.'' 

In  the  case  of  Luther  v.  Borden^^  an  action  of  treeq^mss  quare 
clausmn  f regit  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendr 
ant  for  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  Luther*  Border  set 
up  as  defense  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  military  called  out  in 
defense  of  the  did  government,  that  he  acted  under  orders,  and 
that  those  orders  were  justified  by  the  e;xigencies  of  the  time. 
The  case  having  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  Taoiey,  in  his 
opinion,  said: 

"  In  relation  to  the  act  of  the  legiskture  declaring  martial 
law,  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  before  us  to  inquire  to  what 
extent,  nor  under  what  circumstances,  that  power  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Sifate.  Unquestionably  a  military  govwrmnent,  estab- 
lished as  the  .permanent  government  of  the  State,  would  not  be  a 
republican  government,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
overthrow  it  But  the  law  of  Rhode  Island  evidently  contem* 
plated  no  such  government.  It  was  intended  merely  for 
crisis,  and  to  meet  the  peril  in  which  the  existing  government  vpsas 
placed  by  the  armed  resistance  to  its  authority.  It  was  so  under- 
stood and  construed  by  the  state  authorities.  And,  unquestion- 
ably, a  State  may  use  its  military  power  to  pirt  down  an  armed 
insurrection  too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  the  civil  authority. 
The  power  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  every  gavernment,  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  order  and  free  institutions,  and  is  as 
necessary  to  the  States  of  this  Union  as  to  any  other  government 
The  State  itself  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis 
demands.  And  if  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  deemed  the 
armed  opposition  so  formidable,  and  so  ramified  throughout  the 
State,  as  to  require  the  use  of  the  military  force  and  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  we  see  no  ground  upon  which  this  court  can 
question  its  authority.  It  was  a  state  of  war;  and  the  established 
government  resorted  to  the  rights  and  usages  of  war  to  maintain 


10  7  How.  1 ;  12  L.  ed.  581. 
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itself  and  to  overcome  the  unlawful  opposition.  And  in  that 
state  of  things  the  oflicers  engaged  in  its  niilitary  service  might 
lawfnllj  arrest  anyone,  who,  from  the  information  before  them 
the  J  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  was  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection, and  might  order  a  house  to  be  forcibly  entered  and 
semrehed^  when  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  he 
mighl  be  there  concealed.  Without  the  power  to  do  this,  martial 
law  and  the  military  array  of  the  government  would  be  mere 
parade,  and  rather  encourage  attack  than  repel  it-  Ko  more  force, 
however,  can  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objecU 
And  if  the  power  is  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  oppression,  and 
any  injury  wilfully  done  to  person  or  property,  the  party  by 
whom,  or  by  whose  order^  it  is  committed,  would  undoubtedly  be 
answerable/^ 

§  730.  Martial  Rule  and  War  Distinguished. 

The  correctness  of  the  reaaoning  and  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  this  case  cannot  be  questioned  except  in  one 
reapect    Speaking  of  tlie  condition  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time 
the  alleged  trespass  was  committed,  Taney  said:     It  was  a  sfate 
of  war  and  the  established  government  reported  to  the  rights  and 
usages  of  war  to  maintain  itself  and  to  overcome  the  unlawful 
opposition/'    It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  war  then  existed  in 
Rhode  Island.    War,  in  public  law,  has,  as  is  well  known,  a 
definite  meaning.    It  means  a  contest  between  public  enemies 
termed  belligerentSj  and  to  the  status  thus  created,  definite  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  are  attached  by  international  and  con- 
stitutional law.   War  is  thus  sharply  distinguished  from  a  mem 
insurrection  or  resistance  to  civil  authority.    Until  the  parties  to 
such  a  content  are  recognized  as  belligerents,  that  is^  until  the 
struggle  has  become  a    war,"  the  matter  is  wholly  one  of  munici- 
pal law, —  one  lying  wholly  without  the  province  of  international 
law  which  defines  and  fixes  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Thus 
Luther's  act  was  undoubtedly  justified,  under  the  constitutional 
principles  governing  the  rule  of  martial  law,  but  it  could  have 
received  no  sanction  from  the  laws  of  war  which  are  applicable 
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only  to  a  state  of  war.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  a  State  of 
the  Union  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to  create,  by  statute 
or  otherwise,  a  state  of  war,  or  by  legislative  act  or  executive 
proclamation  to  suspend,  even  for  the  time  being,  all  civil  juris- 
diction. 

This  point  is  emphasized  by  Justice  Woodbury  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion.  After  showing  that  for  many  years  no  such  an  act 
would  be  tolerated  in  England,  and  pointing  out  the  constitutional 
safeguards  to  personal  liberty  that  have  been  specifically  pro- 
vided in  American  public  law,  the  ju^ice  says:  "It  looks  cer- 
tainly like  pretty  bold  doctrine  in  a  constitutional  government, 
that,  even  in  time  of  legitimate  war,  the  legislature  can  properly 
suspend  or  abolish  all  constitutional  restrictions,  as  martial  law 
does,  and  lay  all  the  personal  and  political  rights  of  the  people 
at  their  feet."  In  fact,  however,  Woodbury  continues,  no  war 
in  a  technical  sense,  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  a  domestic 
insurrection,  existed  or  constitutionally  could  have  existed  in 
Rhode  Island  at  the  time.  No  State  of  the  Union,  he  points  out, 
has  the  authority  to  declare  war,  this  power,  by  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, being  vested  in  Congress,"  or  "  to  engage  in  war  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay,"  this  last  qualification  without  doubt  referring  to 
danger  from  a  foreign  source  or  from  Indians.  The  dissent- 
ing opinion  continues:   "Congress  alone  can  declare  war,  and 

.  .  all  other  other  conditions  of  violence  are  regarded  by  the 
Constitution  as  but  ordinary  cases  of  private  outrage  to  be  pun- 
ished by  prosecutions  in  the  courts,  or  as  insurrections,  rebellions 
f  r  domestic  violence,  to  be  put  down  by  the  civil  authorities,  aided 
by  the  militia;  or,  when  these  prove  incompetent,  by  the  General 
Government  when  appealed  to  by  the  State  for  aid,  and  matters 
appear  to  the  General  Government  to  have  reached  the  extreme 
stage,  requiring  more  force  to  sustain  the  civil  tribunals  of  a 
State,  or  requiring  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  exercise  of  all 
its  extraordinary  rights.    Of  these  last,  when  applied  to  as  here, 


11  Art.  I.  Sec.  8. 

12  Art.  I,  Sec.  10,  CI.  3. 
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and  the  danger  has  not  been  so  imminent  as  to  j 
cation  the  General  (Jovernment  is  responsible 
quences." 

§  731.  Powers  of  Military  Commander  in  Cas 
Disorder. 

It  is  to  be  observed  before  leaving  this  poin 
regards  the  acts  that  may  be  done  by  military  j 
ities  in  effectuating  their  purposes,  the  necessitj 
present,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  com] 
in  a  domestic  insurrection  and  in  a  war.  As  the 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  recent  case^^  has  said:  " 
whatever  powers  may  be  needed  for  the  accomj 
end,  but  his  use  of  them  is  followed  by  different  c< 
war  he  is  answerable  only  to  his  military  superi 
done  in  domestic  territory,  even  in  the  suppressi< 
order,  he  is  accountable,  after  the  exigency  has  ps 
of  the  land,  both  by  prosecution  in  the  crimina 
civil  action  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  aggrie^ 

A  very  recent  case  emphasizing  the  extent  of  th' 
that  may  be  exercised  by  the  civil  authorities  of 
of  emergency  is  that  of  Moyer  v.  Peabody.^'*  He 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  against  a  form< 
State,  and  other  state  officers  for  an  imprisonmer 
their  order  at  a  time  when  considerable  disorc 
the  country  had  been  declared  in  a  state  of  insu 
state  troops  had  been  called  upon  to  assist  the  ci\ 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  Supre 
opinion  affirming  the  order  of  the  court  below 
complaint  affirm  the  right  of  the  civil  authorities 
not  only  for  purposes  of  punishment  but  to  prev 
of  hostile  acts,  and  say:  "  So  long  as  such  arre 
good  faith  and  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  are 
to  head  the  insurrection  off,  the  governor  is  the 

13  Commonwealth  of  Pa.  ex  rel.  Wadsworth  v.  Shortall, 
34  212  U.  S.  78;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  235;  53  L.  ed.  410. 
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cannot  be  subjected  to  an  action  after  he  is  out  of  office  on  tlio 
ground  that  he  had  not  reasonable  ground  for  his  belief.  If  we 
suppose  a  governor  with  a  very  long  term  of  oi&ce,  it  ms^y  be  that 
a  case  could  be  imagined  in  which  the  length  of  the  imprison- 
ment would  raise  a  different  question.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  duration  of  the  plaintiff's  detention  or  in  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  that  would  warrant  submitting  the  judgment  of  the 
governor  to  revision  by  a  jury.  It  is  not  alleged  that  his  judg- 
ment was  not  honesty  if  that  be  material,  or  that  the  plaintiff  was 
detained  after  fears  of  the  insurrection  were  at  an  end." 

This  language  is  too  broad.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  required 
that  reasonable  ground  should  be  shown  for  believing  the  infringe- 
ment of  personal  and  property  rights  was  demanded.  The  court 
do,  indeed,  immediately  add  that  "  no  doubt  there  arc  cases  where 
the  expert  on  the  spot  may  be  called  upon  to  justify  his  conduct 
later  in  court,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  sole  command  at  the 
time  and  acted  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  captain  of  a  ship."  But  this,  in  turn,  is  followed  by 
the  statement  that  "  When  it  comes  to  a  decision  by  the  head  of 
the  State  upon  a  matter  involving  its  life,  the  ordinary  rights  of 
individuals  must  yield  to  what  he  deems  the  necessities  of  the 
moment*  Public  danger  warrants  the  substitution  of  executive 
process  for  judicial  process.'* 

§  732.  Martial  Law  in  Time  of  War. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  related  to  martial  rule  as  exer- 
cisable in  time  of  peace,  that  is,  in  times  when,  to  be  sure,  civil 
disorder  prevails,  but  when  war  —  public  war  —  does  not  exist. 
We  have  now  to  speak  of  martial  rule  when  this  latter  eondition 
is  present. 

It  has  already  been  learned  that  in  war  liie  enemy^  be  he  a 
foreign  one,  or  a  rebel  to  whom  the  status  of  belligerent  has  been 
given,  has  no  legal  rights  which  those  opposed  to  him  must 
respect.'^ 

15  He  has  of  course  those  rights  which  international  law  recogmsefl,  but 
these  are  not  of  a  constitutional,  or,  Btrictly  speaking,  of  a  legal  nature.  The 
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When  a  civil  contest  becomes  a  public  warj  all  peraong  living 
within  limits  declared  to  be  hostile  beeonie  ipso  facia  enemies^  and 
subject  to  treatment  as  such.  As  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Ford  v. 
Surget/^  say  with  reference  to  the  Civil  War:  The  district  of 
country  declared  by  tho  constituted  authorities,  during  the  late 
Oivil  War,  to  be  in  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  was  enemy  territory,  and  all  the  people  residing 
within  such  district  were,  according  to  public  law,  and  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  the  prosecntlon  of  the  war^  liable  to  be 
treated  by  tlie  United  States,  pending  the  Wiir,  and  while  tuey 
remained  within  the  lines  of  insurrection,  as  enemies,  without 
reference  to  their  jiersonal  sentiments  and  diBpositions,*' 

Different  conditions  prevail ,  however,  in  loyal  district3.  In 
these  the  existence  of  war  does  not  operate  to  destroy  or  suspend 
the  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants. 

Upon  the  actual  scene  of  war,  there  is  no  question  but  that,  for 
the  time  being,  the  military  authorities  are  supreme,  and  that 
these  may  do  whatever  may  be  neceaaary  in  order  that  the  mili- 
tary operations  which  are  being  pursued  may  succeed-  Here 
martial  law  becomes  inesiinguishable  from  military  government 
"When  martial  law  is  invoked  in  face  of  invasion  or  rebellion 
that  rises  to  proportions  of  belligerencyj  it  is  war  power  pure 
and  simple.''  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Field  defines  martial  law 
as  simply  military  authority  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war,'*  and  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  law 
of  necessity  in  the  actual  presence  of  war/'  ^® 

The  necessities  being  great  and  extraordiuary,  the  executive 
and  administrative,  that  is  to  say,  the  military,  action  that  will 
be  justified  is  correspondingly  extensive-  But,  the  .populace  being 
loyal,  and  the  territoiy  domestic,  private  rights  of  ]3erson  and 

rebel,  thcwgh  reoogniaed  ss  a  beUigerent,  and,  therefore,  not  entitW  to  claim 
from  tbe  govemment  which  he  is  resisting  any  of  the  rij^htB  create  by  its 
law,  may,  by  that  gOTertiment,  if  it  sees  fit«  be  held  rei^onaible      a  violator 
of  Its  law.    Se«  Prize  Casea,  2  Black,  535 ;  17  L.  460. 
U.      BMi  24  L.  ed.  lOlS. 

"  Berkheimen  Military  haw^  2d  ed,  399. 

It  United  States  v.  Diekelmau,  92  U.  S.  520  ^  23  L.  ed.  742. 
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prupertj  still  persist^  though  subjectj  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  t'ae 
exercise  of  the  police  powerjs  of  the  Stftte.  Those  who  exercise 
these  powers,  though  military  in  ehuracterj  still  remain  liable  for 
an  J  abuse  of  their  authority.  The  civil  courta  are  not  necessarily 
closed,  nor  are  any  of  the  private  actions  of  individuals  subject  to 
restraint  except  in  so  far  as  tlie  efficiency  of  pnblic  service  may 
require. 

Private  property  may  be  seized  and  appropriated  to  a  public 
use  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  when  the  public  necessity 
demands.  This  taking  of  private  property  is,  however,  the  courts 
have  declared,  not  an  exercise  of  military  power  which  gives  to  the 
owner  no  claim  for  compensation,  but  a  taking  for  the  public  use 
which,  under  the  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment^  demands 
that  compensation  bo  made.  The  manner  of  taking  may,  however^ 
be  that  of  the  police  power,  in  that  the  urgency  may  not  .permit 
the  ordinary  proceedings  for  valuation  and  condemnation*** 

In  Mitchell  V.  Ilannony^  Chief  Justice  Taney  has  stated  tho 
general  principle  governing  the  autbority  and  responsibility  of 
military  officers  in  the  following  words: 

"  There  are/'  he  says,  *^  occasions  where  private  property  may 
lawfully  be  taken  possession  of  or  destroyed  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  public  enemy,  and  also  where  a 
military  officer  charged  with  a  particular  duty  may  im,pre33 
private  property  and  tako  it  for  pnblic  use.    Under  these  cir- 

I*  **  Private  property,  the  Constitution  provides,  aliaU  not  be  taken  for  public 
um  without  just  compensation.  .  .  ,  Extris ordinary  and  uuforfraeen  oeea- 
sioiia  arisG^  howertT,  beyond  aU  doubts  in  caaes  of  extreme  neeetisity  in  time 
of  war  or  of  immediate  or  impending  danger,  in  which  privnt^?  prf>perty  may 
be  impressed  into  the  public  service,  or  may  be  seized  nn<l  approprinted  to 
the  public  use,  or  may  even  be  destroyed  without  the  coaftent  of  the  owner* 
.  .  ,  Exigencies  of  this  kind  do  arise  tit  time  of  war  or  iaippi^dJiag  publie 
danger,  but  it  is  tlic  emergeiKy,  as  was  said  by  a  great  naii^isftrate.  tliat 
givefi  the  right,  and  it  ia  clear  that  tlie  ejuergency  must  he  »houn  to  exist 
before  the  taking  can  be  justtfled.  Such  a  juHtiftcnticm  may  be  jihot^'n,  and 
when  shown,  the  rule  is  well  settled  that  the  officer  taking  private  prop* 
erty  for  EPUch  a  purpose,  if  the  emergency  ia  fully  proved,  is  not  a  tre*pfl3*er, 
and  that  tlie  government  Is  bouml  to  make  full  compensation  to  the  om-n/* 
United  ^atee  v.  Eussell,  13  WalL  623;  20  L.  ed.  474. 

30  la  Wall.  T15;  14  1^  ed.  75. 
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cumstances  tlie  government  is  bound  to  make  full  compensa 
to  tlie  owner;  but  the  officer  is  not  a  trespasser.  But  in  ev 
such  case  the  daoger  must  be  present  or  impending,  and 
necessity  such  as  does  not  admit  of  delay  or  the  interventian 
the  civil  authf>rity  to  provide  the  requisite  means.  It  is  ii| 
possible  to  define  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the  pow^ 
may  be  la^\rfully  exercised.  Every  case  must  depend  on  its  om 
circnnigtances.  It  is  the  emergency  that  gives  the  right,  and  ti 
emergency  must  be  shown  before  the  taking  can  be  justified.  ^ 
deciding  upon  this  necessity,  the  state  of  facts  as  they  appear^ 
at  the  time  will  govern  the  decLsionj  because  the  officer  in  cofl 
mand  must  act  upon  the  information  of  others  as  well  as  his 
obsen^ation.  And  if,  with  such  information  as  he  can  obta^ 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  peril  is  imml 
diate  or  the  necessity  urgent,  he  may  do  what  the  occasion  Beet^ 
to  require,  and  the  discovery  that  he  was  mistaken  will  not  mal 
him  a  wrongdoer.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  he  exercised  i 
honest  judgment,  and  took  the  property  to  promote  the  publj 
service^  he  must  also  prove  what  the  nature  of  the  emergency  wa 
or  what  he  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  it  to  be;  and  it  w^ 
then  be  for  the  court  and  jury  to  say  whether  it  was  so  pressii^ 
as  to  justify  an  invasion  of  private  right.  Unless  this  is  estal 
lished,  the  defense  must  fail  because  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Im^ 
will  not  permit  private  property  to  be  taken  merely  to  insure  th 
success  of  an  enterprise  against  a  public  enemy,"  •  ,  ,  ^  | 
can  never  be  maintained  that  a  military  officer  can  justify  hiii 
self  for  doing  an  unlawful  act^  by  producing  the  order  of  m 
superior.    The  order  may  palliate,  but  it  cannot  justify/* 


§  733,  Exercise  of  Military  Authority  Outside  the  Immedial 
Theatre  of  War:  Ex  Parte  Miliigan,  j 
Under  the  stress  of  military  exigency^  upon  the  actual  theat 
of  war  such  ciHl  guarantees  as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpnsj 
muni ty  from  search  and  seizure,  etc.,  may,  of  course,  be  3i 
pended.    As  to  this  there  is  no  question.    There  is,  however, 
serious  question  whether^  when  war  exists,  these  rights  may. 
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legislative  act  or  executive  proclamatioii,  be  suspended  in  regions 
more  or  less  remote  from  active  hostilities.  This  question  was 
raised  and  carefully  considered  in  the  famous  Milligan  case^  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  .pass  upon  th.e 
authority  of  a  military  commission,  during  the  Civil  War,  to  try 
and  sentence  upon  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States  government  one  Milligan,  who  was  not  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  rebellious  States,  nor  a  prisoner  of  war,  nor  ever  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  but  was  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  which  state 
no  hostile  military  operations  were  then  being  conducted. 

The  military  commission  had  been  created  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1863,  authorizing  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  providing  that  lists  of  persons,  not  prisoners  of  war, 
held  under  military  authority  should  be  furnished  within  a  given 
time  to  the  judges  of  the  federal  circuit  and  district  courts,  and 
that  one  so  imprisoned  whose  name  was  not  thus  reported  might 
appeal  for  release  to  the  civil  courts. 

Five  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Congress 
was  without  the  constitutional  authority  to  suspend  or  authorize 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  provide  military 
commissions  in  States  outside  the  sphere  of  active  military  opera- 
tions and  with  their  civil  courts  open  and  ready  for  the  trans- 
action of  judicial  business.  The  remaining  four  justices  held  that 
Congress  had  not  in  fact  made  legislative  provision  for  the  mili- 
tary tribunal  in  question,  but  asserted  that  it  possessed  the  con- 
stitutional authority  so  to  do,  should  it  see  fit  ^ 

Shortly  speaking,  the  argument  of  these  four  dissenting  justices 
was  as  follows :  "  Congress,"  they  said,  has  the  power  not  only 
to  raise  and  support  and  govern  armies,  but  to  declare  war. 
It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide  'by  law  for  carrying  on  war. 
This  power  necessarily  extends  to  all  power  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  war  with  vigor  and  success,  except  such  as  interferes 
with  the  command  of  the  forces  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns. 

21  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  WaU.  2;  18  L.  ed.  281. 
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That  power  and  du'ty  belong  to  the  President  as  commander-in- 
chief*  .  ,  •  We  by  no  means  assert  that  Congress  can  estab- 
lish and  apply  the  laws  of  war  where  no  war  has  been  declared 
or  exists.  Where  peace  exists  the  laws  of  peace  must  prevaiL 
What  we  do  maintain  is,  that  when  the  nation  is  involved  in  war, 
and  some  portions  of  the  country  are  invaded,  and  all  are  ex- 
posed to  invasion.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  determine 
to  what  States  or  districts  snch  great  and  imminent  public  danger 
exists  as  jiistifiea  the  authorization  of  military  tribunals  for  the 
trial  of  crimes  and  offenses  againeft  the  discipline  or  security  of 
the  nmiy  cr  against  the  public  safety-  ,  .  •  It  was  for  Congress 
to  determine  the  question  of  expediency/' 

The  fart  that  the  civil  courts  were  open  and  undisturbed  in 
the  execution  of  their  functions  is  not  to  be  4aken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  exercise  of  martial  law  is  unnecessary,  it  is 
ar^ied,  for,  it  is  pointed  out,  it  may  often  happen  that  courts, 
though  open  and  nndieturbed  in  the  execution  of  their  functions^ 
may  in  fact  be  entirely  imal>le  to  avert  threatened  danger,  or  to 
punish  with  adequate  promptitude  guilty  conspirators.  Especially 
in  time  of  civil  war,  it  is  observed^  the  veiy  jndg)es  and  marshals 
of  the  courts  may  be  in  more  or  less  active  sympathy  with  the 
rebels. 

It  will  be  seen  thrft,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  these  justices, 
necessity  h  still  the  test  by  which  is  to  be  declared  the  legrility 
af  militanr  acts  when  the  citizen  is  thereby  affected  either  in  his 
person  or  property.  But  this  necessi^,  it  is  argued^  is  one  wiueli 
it  is  the  province  of  Congress  conclusively  to  determine,  the  only 
limit  upon  its  discretionary  powers  in  this  inspect  being  tli&t 
mnewh^^e  war  must  exist  to  which  the  United  States  is  m  p«ty. 
Whenever^  then^  such  a  war  does  exist,  Congreaa^  it  is  he}d^  if  it 
sees  fit,  so  far  as  the  judiciary  may  properly  present,  may  at 
once  suspend  the  writ  of  habeaa  ootpus  and  genenlly  a:ttpersede 
civil  by  military  govefnmefit  tbroQgbont  the  length  and  lireadtli 
of  the  land.  Its  judgment,  and  not  the  ftctnal  facts  of  the  case^ 
is  to  determine  tlue  presence  of  that  necessity  whicli  fnmiahes  die 
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justification  for  refusing  to  the  individual  that  protection  to  bis 
person  and  property  which  the  civil  law  affords  him.^^ 

Furthermore  these  four  justices  assert  that  the  effect  of  a  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not  simply  to  deny  it  to 
one  held  in  custody,  but  affirmatively  to  authorize  the  executive 
to  arrest  as  well  as  to  detain. 

As  opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  these  four  justices,  the 
majority  of  the  court  in  the  Milligan  case  assert,  first,  that  no 
legislative  fiat  is  sufficient  to  create  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
martial  law  when  no  such  necessity  in  fact  exists,  and,  second, 
that  the  circumstance  that  the  ordinary  courts  are  open  and  undis- 
turbed in  the  execution  of  their  functions  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  present  a  necessity  for  martial  law. 

After  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  declaring  that  no  graver 
question  than  the  one  involved,  no  one  which  more  nearly  con- 
cerns the  rights  of  the  whole  people,  was  ever  before  the  court,  the 
majority  begin  their  argument  by  pointing  out  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  law  for  rulers  and  ruled  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and 
that  no  doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious  consequences,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  its  provisions 
can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment." With  war  comes  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  latent  in  the  government,  but  in  no  case  is  there  created 
a  right  upon  its  part  to  try  and  punish  the  citizen,  charged  with 
crime,  in  any  other  manner  than  that  provided  by  law.  The 
opinion  continues: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  jurisdiction  [of  the  military  commission] 
is  complete  under  the  *  laws  and  usages  of  war.'  It  can  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  inquire  what  those  laws  and  usages  are, 
whence  they  originated,  where  found,  and  on  whom  they  operate ; 
they  can  never  be  applied  to  citizens  in  States  which  have  upheld 

22  The  position  of  these  four  justices  in  the  Milligan  case  is  thus,  in  this 
respect,  quite  analogous  to  that  originaUy  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Munn  V.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113;  24  L.  ed.  77,  but  later  abandoned,  that  the 
determination  by  the  legislature  of  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  to  be  charged 
for  services  by  industries  affected  with  a  public  interest  is  conclusively 
binding  upon  the  courts. 
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the  authority  of  tlie  government,  and  where  the  courts  are  open 
and  their  process  unobstructed.  This  court  has  judicial  knowl- 
edge that  in  indiajia  the  federal  authority  was  always  unopposed, 
and  its  courts  always  open  to  hear  criminal  accusations  and 
redress  grievances ;  and  no  usage  of  war  could  sanction  a  military 
trial  there  for  any  offense  whatever  of  a  citizen  in  civil  life,  in 
nowise  comiected  with  the  military  service.  Congress  could  grant 
no  such  power;  and  to  the  honor  of  our  National  Legislature  be 
it  said,  it  has  never  been  provoked  by  the  state  of  the  country 
even  to  attempt  ite  exercise.  One  of  the  plainest  constitutional 
provisions  was,  therefore,  infringed  when  Milligan  was  tried  by 
a  court  not  ordained  and  established  by  Congress  and  not  oom- 
j)osed  of  judg^  appointed  during  good  behavior.  ...  It  is 
claimed  that  martial  law  covers  with  its  broad  mantle  the  pro- 
eeeilings  of  this  ililitary  Commission.  The  proposition  is  tiiis: 
that  in  a  time  of  war  the  commander  of  an  armed  force  (if  in 
his  opinion  the  exigencies  of  the  country  demand  it,  and  of  which 
he  is  to  judge),  has  the  power,  within  the  lines  of  his  military 
district,  to  suspend  all  civil  rights  and  their  remedies,  and  sub- 
jei't  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers  to  the  rule  of  his  will ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  lawfid  authority  cannot  be  restrained,  except  by 
his  superior  otiioor  or  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  If  this  iK>sition  is  sound  to  the  extent  claimed,  then,  when  war 
exists,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  country  is  subdivided  into 
military  departments  for  mere  convenience,  the  commander  of 
vMio  of  them  can,  if  he  chooses,  within  his  limits,  on  the  plea  of 
neotvsity,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  substitute  military 
forvv  for  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laws,  and  punish  all  persons, 
as  he  thinks  right  and  proper,  without  fixel  and  certain  rules. 

"  The  statoment  of  this  proposition  shows  its  importance:  for, 
if  trno,  r^^puHioan  government  is  a  failure,  and  ihere  is  an  end 
of  !iVrty  r^ilated  by  law.  Martial  law,  established  on  such  a 
K^sis.  destr.\vs  every  sr^aranty  of  the  Constitution,  and  effectually 
r^r.dei^  die  *  military  independent  of  and  snperior  to  the  civil 
TV>wvr ' —  the  att^npi  to  do  which  by  the  Kin^  of  Greili  Hritain 
xr^>  :t>en:t\i  Vy  x^r  fathers  s::cb  an  o?ens^.  thit  they  as^i^ned  it 
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to  the  worlu  as  one  of  the  causes  which  impelled  them  to  declare 
their  independence.  Civil  liberty  and  this  kind  of  martial  law 
cannot  endure  together;  the  antagonism  is  irreconcilable  and.  in 
the  conflict,  one  or  the  other  must  perish. 

"...  It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  every  government  that, 
in-  a  great  crisis,  like  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through,  there 
should  be  a  .power  somewhere  of  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  In  every  war,  there  are  men  of  previously  good  charac- 
ter wicked  enough  to  counsel  their  fellow  citizens  to  resist  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  by  a  good  government  to  sustain  its 
just  authority  and  overthrow  its  enemies;  and  their  influence 
may  lead  to  dangerous  combinations.  In  the  emergency  of  the 
times,  an  immediate  public  investigation  according  to  law  may 
not  be  possible ;  and  yet,  tl.t  peril  to  the  country  may  be  too  im- 
minent to  suffer  such  persons  to  go  at  large.  Unquestionably, 
there  is  then  an  exigency  which  demands  that  the  government, 
if  it  should  see  flt,  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discretion,  to  make 
arrests,  should  not  be  required  to  produce  the  person  arrested  in 
answer  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  Constitution  goes  no 
further.  It  does  not  say  after  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  denied 
a  citizen,  that  he  shall  be  tried  otherwise  than  by  the  course 
of  common  law.  If  it  had  intended  this  result,  it  was  easy  by  the 
use  of  direct  words  to  have  accomplished  it.  The  illustrious  men 
who  framed  that  instrument  were  guarding  the  foundations  of 
civil  liberty  against  the  abuses  of  unlimited  power;  they  were 
full  of  wisdom,  and  the  lessons  of  history  informed  them  that  a 
trial  by  an  established  court,  assisted  by  an  impartial  jury,  was 
the  only  sure  way  of  protecting  the  citizen  against  oppression 
and  wrong.  Knowing  this,  they  limited  the  suspension  to  one 
great  right,  and  left  the  rest  to  remain  forever  inviolable.  But 
it  is  insisted  that  the  safety  of  the  country  in  time  of  war  demands 
that  this  broad  claim  for  martial  law  shall  be  sustained.  If  this 
wore  true,  it  would  be  well  said  that  a  country,  preserved  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  cardinal  principles  of  liberty,  is  not  worth 
the  cost  of  preservation.   Happily,  it  is  not  so. 

79 
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"  It  will  be  boTBe  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  the 
power  tu  proclaim  martial  law^  when  war  exists  in  a  commituity 
and  the  courts  and  civil  authorities  are  overthrown*  Kur  is  it 
a  question  what  rule  a  military  commander,  at  the  head  of  his 
iirmy^  can  impose  on  States  in  rebellion  to  cripple  their  resources 
and  quell  the  insurrectiom  The  jurisdiction  claimed  is  much 
more  extensive.  The  necessities  of  the  service,  during  the  late 
Rebellion,  required  that  the  loyal  States  should  be  placed  within 
the  limits  of  certain  military  districts  and  commanders  appointed 
in  them;  and,  it  is  urged,  that  this,  in  a  military  sense,  consti- 
tuted them  the  theater  of  military  operations;  and,  as  in  this 
case,  Indiana  had  been  and  was  again  threatened  by  invasion  by 
the  enemy  the  occasion  was  furnished  to  establish  martial  law. 
The  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  If  armies 
were  collected  in  Indiana,  they  were  to  be  employed  in  another 
locality,  where  the  laws  were  obstructed  and  the  national  author- 
ity disputed.  On  her  soil  there  was  no  hostile  foot;  if  once 
invadedj  that  invasion  was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  all  pretext  for 
martial  law.  Martial  law  cannot  arise  from  a  threatened  inva- 
sion. The  necessity  must  be  actual  and  preseut ;  the  invasion 
real,  such  as  effectually  closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil 
administration. 

^*  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  them 
are  occasions  when  martial  rule  can  be  properly  applied.  If,  in 
foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  the  courts  are  actually  closed,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according  to  law, 
then,  on  the  theater  of  active  military  operations,  where  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for 
the  civil  authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  society;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military, 
it  is  allowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have 
their  free  course.  As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  so  it  limits  its 
duration,  for,  if  this  government  is  continue*!  after  the  courts  are 
reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  Martial  rule  can 
never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open,  and  in  the  proper  and 
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unobstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  confined  to 
the  locality  of  actual  war." 

§  734.  Criticism. 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  question  but  that  the  doctrine 
stated  by  the  majority  in  the  Milligan  case  is  essentially  a  sound 
one,  namely,  that  actual  necessity  and  not  constructive  necessity 
as  determined  by  legislative  declaration,  alone  will  furnish  justifi- 
cation for  substituting  martial  for  civil  law.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  in  one  respect  the  opinion  is  open  to  criticism.  The 
statement  is  too  absolutely  made  that  "  martial  law  cannot  arise 
from  a  threatened  invasion.  The  necessity  must  be  actual  and 
present;  the  invasion  real,  such  as  effectually  closes  the  courts 
and  deposes  the  civil  administration."  It  is  correct  to  say  that 
"  the  necessity  must  be  actual  and  present,"  but  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  this  necessity  cannot  be  present  except  when  the  courts 
are  closed  and  deposed  from  cSvil  administration,  for,  as  the 
minority  justices  correctly  point  out,  there  may  be  urgent  neces- 
sity for  martial  rule  even  when  the  courts  are  open.  The  better 
doctrine,  then,  is,  not  for  the  court  to  attempt  to  determine  in 
advance  with  respect  to  any  one  element,  what  does,  and  what 
does  not  create  a  necessity  for  martial  law,  but,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  the  exercise  of  ofiicial  authority,  to  test  the  legality  of 
an  act  by  its  special  circumstances.  Certainly  the  fact  that  the 
courts  are  open  and  undisturbed  will  in  all  cases  furnish  a  .power- 
ful presumption  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  resort  to  martial 
law,  but  it  should  not  furnish  an  irrebuttable  presumption. 

The  English  doctrine  of  martial  law  is  substantially  similar 
to  this,  and  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  point  under  discussion 
is  given  by  certain  events  growing  out  of  the  late  British-Boer 
war. 

During  that  struggle  martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  the  British 
Government  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  Cape  Colony,  that  is, 
in  districts  where  no  active  military  operations  were  being  con- 
ducted and  where  the  courts  were  open  and  imdisturbed,  but 
where  considerable  sympathy  with  the  Boers  and  disaffection  with 
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die  Eng^b  rule  existed.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the 
proper  law  of  the  subject  witb  reference  to  the  jurest  of  one 
Maraifly  upbolds  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  (A.  C.  109,  1902)  in  which  that  court  declined 
to  bold  that  the  absence  of  open  disorder,  and  the  undisturbed 
(^>eration  of  the  courts  fcmished  conclusive  evidenoe  that  martial 
law  was  unjustified^^ 

§  735.  Mitchell  v.  Clark  Considered. 

In  1863  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  protectioii  of  military 
persons  against  suits  for  certain  acts  done  by  them  dming  the 
war  without  authority  of  law.  The  fourth  section  of  this  law 
read: 

*^\nd  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  order  of  the  President  or 
under  bis  authority,  made  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defence  in  .all  courts  to  any  action 
or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  pending  or  to  be  commenced,  for 
any  search,  seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment,  made,  done,  or  com- 
mitted, or  acts  omitted  to  be  done,  under  and  by  virtue  of  such 
order,  or  under  color  of  any  law  of  Congress,  and  such  deface 
may  be  made  by  special  plea,  or  under  the  general  issue."  ^ 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  question  as  to  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  this  law,  should  it  be  interpreted  in  as  wide  a  sense 
as  its  language  permits ;  for  giving  to  its  words  the  full  meaning 
which  they  are  capable  of  bearing,  they  assert  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  justify  acts  of  military  oflScers  without  reference 
to  their  necessity,  in  other  words,  to  substitute  a  l^slative  fiat 
for  a  justification  in  fact 

The  validity  of  this  act  was  questioned  in  the  case  of  Mitchell 
V.  Clark.^  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  rent 
due  on  a  lease  of  certain  warehouses.  The  defendant,  admitting 
the  lease,  set  up  that  the  rent  in  question  had  been  paid  by  him, 

23  Tjatc  Quarterly  Review,  XVIII,  152.  For  an  opposite  view,  see  Edinburgh 
Review,  January,  1902. 

J4  By  act  of  May  11,  1866,  this  provision  was  given  still  wider  application. 
MHO  U.  S.  633;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  170;  28  L.  ed.  279. 
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under  military  orders,  to  certain  military  officials,  and  by  them 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  Whether  or  not 
this  payment  by  the  defendant  constituted  a  payment  of  the  rent 
due  of  course  depended  upon  the  lawfulness  of  its  confiscation 
by  the  military  authorities,  which  in  turn  depended  upon  the 
validity  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1863.  In  upholding  the  potency 
of  the  act  to  legitimize  the  confiscation,  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

"  That  an  act  passed  after  the  event,  which  in  effect  ratifies 
what  has  been  done  and  declares  that  no  suit  shall  be  sustained 
against  the  party  acting  under  color  of  authority,  is  valid,  so  far 
as  Congress  could  have  conferred  such  authority  before,  admits 
of  no  reasonable  doubt^* 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  statement  that  Congress,  after 
an  event,  has  the  power,  by  an  act  of  indemnity,  to  declare  that 
no  suit  shall  be  based  upon  an  act  which  it  might  have  at  the 
time  authorized.  This,  it  has  Wen  claimed,  is  all  that  that  case 
decided.^  It  would  seem  to  the  author,  however,  that  a  broader 
and  more  questionable  doctrine  was  necessarily  involved,  in  that, 
in  a  loyal  State,  removed  from  the  seat  of  active  hostilities,  the 
court  justified,  not  upon  the  basis  of  necessity,  but  of  legislative 
sanction,  an  act  of  spoliation.^ 

§  736.  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  extraordinary  judicial  writs,  which  like  those  of 
certiorari,  quo  warranto,  mandamus  and  injunction  are  issued  by 
the  courts  either  in  order  that  their  commands  may  be  executed, 
or  that  a  matter  may  be  brought  before  them  for  judicial  deter- 
mination. This  especial  writ,  often  termed  "  the  writ  of  liberty," 
had  become  one  of  the  established  rights  of  the  citizen  before  the 
separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and 
has  ever  since  been  regarded  by  American  citizens  as  the  greatest 

^«  C  N.  Lieber,  "  The  Justification  of  Martial  La-w,**  in  the  North  American 
Review,  1896. 

27  See  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Field  and  the  comments  of  Hare  in  his 
American  Constitutional  Law,  pp.  972  ei  8cq. 
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of  the  safeguards  erected  by  the  civil  law  against  arbitra 
illegal  imprisonment  by  whoniBoever  the  detention  may  be  i 
cised  or  ordered.    Issued  as  of  right  (ex  *debito  jmiitic^ 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  it  orders  those  to  wh^ 
is  directed  to  show  good  le^al  justification  for  holding  in  c 
the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is  given.   Where  such  sufficient  ^ 
is  not  shown^  an  order  of  release  follows  as  of  course.^  ] 


3 


§  737.  Suspension  of  the  Writ 

The  United  States  Constitution  declares  that  The  priK 
of  the  writ  -of  habeas  dDrpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  ^ 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
it"®**  The  implication  from  this  language  is  that  the  writ 
not  b©  euspendedj  except  in  the  cases  mentioned.  The  prd^ 
tion  13  directed  only  to  the  Federal  Government,  Aside,  l| 
fore,  from  the  specific  provisions  of  their  several  constituti 
the  Scales  are  free  to  suspend  the  writ,  but  in  case  they  ^ 
and  without  sufficient  excuse,  the  person  detained  may,  of  cd| 
obtain  the  writ  from  a  federal  court  under  the  claim  that  | 
deprived  of  liberty  wilhout  due  process  of  law. 

The  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  it  is  to  be  obs€i 
does  not  deprive  the  courts  of  the  right  to  issue  it.  It  fural 
merely  a  legal  ground  for  a  refusal  to  obey  it*'  j 

Furthermore,  the  susipension  of  the  writ  goea  no  further  I 
to  justify  this  refusal.   It  thus  enables  executive  agents  to  % 
arrests  at  will,  and,  while  the  suspension  is  in  force,  raidi 
impossible  for  those  apprehended  to  obtain  a  judicial  jui 
upon  the  legality  of  such  arrests  and  detention^   But  it  di 
operate  actually  to  authorise  such  arrests,**  or  to  depriFol 
individual  of  any  of  the  other  rights  which  the  law  secum 


3i  But  not  of  course,  for  Ibe  petitkm  must       oot  %  tmxim  for  Iti 
^Tht  jaradictio©  of  tbe  federml  eoitrts  wllii  ftteeoee  to  t1i# 
th»  writ  li&9  hvok  conaddered  in  «ji  carlirr  diftpter*   €ltApt«r  YUL 
i»Art  I,  Sec  9.  CL  2. 

UM^  pmit  Valkndigham,  I  W<dL  243;  17  L.  fed.  5^ 
it  His  fcKtr  minortlT  justices  in  iht  MUHfu  mm  MKiiid.  ItMX^i^  H 
•em  iBprofMrlj-,  Ul&i       raiptMiwi  of  tht  writ  dM  hmTt  tki* 
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andj  therefore^  the  persons  rosponsiWe  for  the  arrests  and  deten- 
tion may  still  be  held  civilly  and  (criminally  respoDsible  for  any 
illegal  act^  that  they  may  have  committed.  In  time  of  war,  or 
of  domestic  insurrection  or  disorder,  when  so-called  martial  law 
has  teen  declared,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  coqiuSj  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  civil  gnarantees?  may,  for  the  time  being, 
be  suspended ;  but,  as  we  have  already  learned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  aotual  public  necessity,  and  this  alone,  wiU  furnish  legal 
justification  for  this. 

The  existence  of  civil  war  operates  as  regards  the  enemy  ipso 
facia  J  that  isj  without  formal  declaration,  as  a  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  together  with,  as  said,  the 
suspension  of  the  other  guarantees  to  the  individual  against  arbi- 
trary executive  action.  In  the  preceding  cha]iter  the  principle 
was  sustained  that  the  establishment  of  martial  law  may  properly 
tate  place  not  only  upon  the  theater  of  activ*e  hostilitieF,  but  else- 
where  when  the  actual  nei'essities  of  the  case  demand  it. 

The  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
falls  short  of  the  establishment  of  martial  law,  but  to  justify  it 
there  is  required  the  same  public  necessity  as  that  required  for 
the  enforcement  of  martial  law.  The  same  reasoning,  therefore, 
that  was  employed  with  reference  to  this  latter  subject  is  appli- 
cable  to  the  question  of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  need  not  here  be  repeated. 

§  738.  Power  of  the  President  to  Suspend  its  Writ- 

In  Ea^  parte  Bollnian^  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  opinion  took 
for  granted  that  the  power  of  suspension  lay  with  Congress,  and 
the  same  view  was  held  by  Story  in  his  Commentaf'iesJ^ 

In  the  Bollman  case  Marshall  said:  If  at  any  time  the  public 
safety  should  require  the  suspension  of  the  powers  vested  by  this 

M4  Cr.  75  ;  2  L.  cd.  554 

!*  I  1336.  Story  soja;  "Hitherto  no  Buspetision  of  the  writ  has  ever  h^H^ 
authorize  by  Congross  flince  the  ^stablrshment  af  the  Constitution,  It  wouhl 
soe*Tn,  as  the  p^mer  is  iriv^en  to  Congress  to  mi  spend  the  writ  of  hat>ea8  corpus 
In  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion^  that  the  right  to  judge  whether  the  ex^igency 
had  arisen  must  exclusively  belong  to  that  body/' 
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act  [granting  jitrisdictian]  in  the  conrts  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  for  the  legislature  to  my  so.  The  question  depends  on  politicd 
considerations,  on  which  the  Legislature  is  to  decade.  Until  the 
legislative  will  be  expresseed,  this  court  can  only  see  its  duty  and 
must  obey  the  laws/' 

The  correctness  of  this  view  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
(juestioned  until  the  early  period  of  the  Ci\'il  Warj  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  J  upon  the  advice  of  hia  Attorney-General,  declared 
that  the  ix>wer  lay  mth  hinij  and  by  various  proclamations 
aiithoriEed  the  Buspension  of  the  writ  in  places  both  within  and 
without  the  area  of  active  hogtilitiea.^ 

The  rightfulness  of  this  assumption  of  power  by  the  President 
was  severely  criticised  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  of  the  eminent  jurist  Horace  Binncy,  This 
criticism  was  judi<*ially  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  a 
protest  which  he  tiled  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Merryman.** 

In  that  case  obedience  to  a  writ  which  he  bad  issued  being  re- 
fused by  a  military  officer  of  the  United  States,  aetiug  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  Taney  recognized  his  inability  to 
compel  its  execution  and  filed  a  protesting  opinion  in  the  course 
of  which,  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  constitntiouai 
provision  providing  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  is  fouiul  in  the 
article  which  is  devoted  to  the  legislative  department  and 
therefore,  to  be  presumed  to  relate  to  the  powers  of  Congress*  he 
said:  **  The  only  power,  therefore,  which  the  President  possesses^ 
where  the  Mife,  liberty  or  property^  of  a  private  citizen  are 
concemedj  is  the  power  and  duty  prescribed  in  the  third  section 

SEp'or  an  ahle  argiinteiit  sustamLng  thif  position,  see  the  thr«  pMiphki^ 
Isiued  in  im2,  184Sn,  and  1865  by  Horace  Binney,  entitled  Tbe  Principles  nf 
the  Writ  of  TTabvaa  Tor  pus  "  For  other  diRcnssmiis  see  t!ie  article  by  Joel 
Parker,  entitled  *'  Habeaa  Corpus  and  Martini  I^w*"  in  the  A" or/ ft  .ImertiNin 
Hcview,  October,  ISfil;  that  by  S,  G.  Fisher  in  the  PoUtimi  Science  Quarter!^, 
TCL  lll^  p.  iS4t  entitled  "  The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  tbe  War 
of  the  Rebellion"  (criticiiii\g  Bitmey)  ;  the  pampbkt  "Executive  Power/* 
by  B,  R,  Curtia,  re|*rinted  in  the  second  volutne  of  biB  lAfe,  and  also  in  the 
B*?CQnd  volume  of  Curtia'  ConstUutwiiQl  SUtorj^  of  the  United  Siattm  (€4» 

J  mm}. 

M  Tank's  Hepqrts,  246. 
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of  the  second  article,  which  requires  '  that  he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed.'  He  is  not  authorized  to 
execute  them  himself,  or  through  agents  or  officers,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, appointed  by  himself,  but  he  is  to  take  care  that  they  be 
faithfully  carried  into  execution,  as  they  are  expounded  and 
adjudged  by  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government  to  which 
that  duty  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  thus  made  his 
duty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  judicial  authority  if  it  shall  be  re- 
sisted by  a  force  too  strong  to  be  overcome  without  the  assistance 
of  the  executive  arm.  But  in  exercising  this  power  he  acts  in  sub- 
ordination to  judicial  authority,  assisting  it  to  execute  the  process 
and  enforce  its  judgments. 

"  With  such  provisions  in  the  OonSktitution,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage too  clear  to  be  misunderstood  by  any  one,  I  can  see  no 
ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  President,  in  any  emer- 
gency or  in  any  state  of  things,  can  authorize  the  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  arrest  a  citizen  except  in 
aid  of  the  judicial  power.  He  certainly  does  not  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  law  if  he  takes  upon  himself  legislative  power  by  sus- 
pending the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  judicial  power  also 
by  arresting  and  imprisoning  a  person  without  due  process  of 
law.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  sover- 
eignty, or  the  necessity  of  government,  for  self-defense  in  times 
of  tumult  and  danger.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  delegated  and  limited  powers.  It  derives  existence  and 
authority  altogether  from  the  Constitution,  and  neither  of  its 
branches,  executive,  legislative  or  judicial,  can  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  of  government  beyond  those  specified  and  granted." 

That  Taney's  reasoning  is  correct  there  would  now  seem  to  be 
little  question.  The  point  has  never  been  since  squarely  passed 
upon  by  the  courts,  but  in  1863  Congress  considered  it  necessary 
specifically  to  authorize  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ,  and 
commentators  now  agree  that  the  power  to  suspend  or  authorize 
the  suspension  lies  exclusively  in  Congress.  Winthrop  in  his  MiHr- 
tary  Law,  summing  up  his  review  of  the  subject,  says :  "  Thus, 
as  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  deemed  settled  by  the  rulings  of 
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the  courts  and  weight  of  legal  authority^  as  well  as  by  the  action 
of  Congress  and  practice  of  the  Executive,  that  the  President  is 
not  empowered  of  his  own  authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  that  a  declaration  of  martial  law  made  bj  him  or  a 
military  commander,  in  a  district  not  within  the  theatre  of  war, 
will  not  justify  such  suspension  in  the  absence  of  the  sanction  of 
Congress." 

s7See  also  especially  the  argument  by  Tucker  in  hii  Conaiiiution  0/  tkc 

United  States,  II,  pp.  642-S52. 


ii>Cl 


.-.'i!;  any  per- 
•  f  law  is  con- 
iie  hoM  that 
-  \vc  shall  later 
iiutions  operate 
.  and  legislative 


•vernment 

.  a  sj)ecitic  distributing 
i-lauses  which  provide 
J  shall  be  vested  in  a 
*  I  lie  executive  power  shall 
'  •!  Startefl  of  America,"  and 
^iicd  States  shall  be  vested  in 
n.ferior  courts  as  Congress  may 
^Jish." 

n  Tbe  light  of  the  accepted  does- 
10  fe<ieral  organa  of  government 
led  them  by  the  Constitutioii^  and 
tnay  not  by  limai  he  del^ated  to 
^  rom  the  begmnitig,  l>een  Ijeld  to  eeetiM 
I  iug  elau^  in  the  state  constitutions  «m 
the  case  of  Kmioatii  t.  Thompson' 
ud  1-1  1^  ^iTio  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
iMcn  constitutional  law  tliat  all  powers  in* 
aient,  whether  state  or  national^  are  divided 
tmI  departiTOtits,  the  eaeeiitiira^  tlie  legialattTe 
li'At  the  functions  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
uK-nt  shall  be  vest^  in  a  separate  brnly  of  pulH 
lUat  the  perfection  of  that  system  requires  that 
separate  and  dinde  iksm  depftrtanegilft  abaO  he 
■  y  d'  fiued.   It  is  also  eigeaitiijl  to  th&  successful 
\t^  tu  that  the  persona  intrusted  with  power  in 
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of  our  constitutions,  and  doubtless  the  C0iitmuajice  of 
liberty  depends  on  maintaining  these  boundaries/"  *  ' 

Under  the  influence  of  (his  doctrine  most  of  the  States  ij 
first  Constitutions  ineorporated  what  have  since  been  km 
**  distributing  clanses,"  Thus  Jlassachusett^  in  her  Const! 
adopted  in  1780,  provided  tliat  '"^  in  the  government  of  thi 
monwealth  the  legislative  department  shall  never  etxercj 
exeeutive  and  judicial  powers  or  either  of  them;  the  ejg 
shall  never  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  powers  or  ei| 
them;  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  legislative  and  em 
powers  or  either  of  thm ;  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  govei 
of  laws  and  not  of  men/*  Maryland  in  her  first  instrunj 
government  declared  *^  that  the  legislative,  executive  and  jt 
powers  of  government  ought  to  be  forever  separate  and  i 
from  each  other/*  and  Xew  Hampshire  provided  that  thi 
lative,  executive  and  judiciarv  powers  ought  to  be  kept  as  ad 
from  and  independent  of  each  o4her  as  the  nature  of  a  fn 
erimient  will  admit,  or  as  is  consistent  with  the  chain  I 
neetion  that  binds  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution  ! 
indissoluble  bond  of  unity  and  amity/* 

In  practically  all  of  the  state  eonstitiitions  which  hai 
adopted  since  the  revolutionary  period  there  have  been  eiti 
tributing  clauses  similar  to  those  given,  or  express  provisi^ 
the  legislative  shall  be  vested  in  the  legislature,  the  judicial 
courts,  and  the  executire  in  the  executive  organs  therein  c 
A  number  of  cj^nstitittions,  however,  are  careful  to  state  t 
principle  of  absolute  separation  is  not  to  apply  in  those  ( 
which  express  provision  otherwise  is  made. 

§  740.  Separation  of  Powers  in  the  States  not  Compdled 
Federal  Constitution, 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  general  aocf 
of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers 
them  by  federal  law,^  except  in  so  far 

4  For  these  ftnd  other  quotations  B^e  the 
Separation  of  Poif^s, 

i  For  an  early  st^it^ment  of  this  aee  Ca 
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Fourteen tb  Amendment  with  reference  to  tbe  depriving  any  per* 
son  of  life,  liber ty,  or  property  ?wiUioiit  due  process  pf  law  is  coa- 
cerntd  or  possibly,  in  estrenio  cases,  where  it  might  be  held  that 
tlie  government  is  not  republican  in  form.  Xor^  aa  we  shall  later 
seej  do  the  distributing  clauses  in  the  state  constitutions  operate 
to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  judicial,  executive^  and  legislative 
powers  in  local  government  organs,® 

§  74L  Powers  Separated  m  the  Federal  Government 

The  federal  Constitutiou  Joes  not  contain  a  3i>ecitic  distributing 
clause,  but  its  equivalent  is  found  in  the  clauses  which  provide 
that  all  legislative  power  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
congress  of  the  United  States/^  that  "  the  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  Startea  of  America,"  and 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish/' 

These  provisions  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  doc- 
trines that  each  and  all  of  the  federal  organs  of  government 
possess  only  those  powers  granted  them  by  the  ConstitutioUj  and 
that  the  powers  not  granted  may  not  by  them  t>e  delegated  to  other 
and  different  organs,  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  held  to  secure 
what  the  specifiu  distributing  clauses  in  the  state  constitutions  are 
designed  to  provide.  In  the  case  of  Kilhourn  v,  Thompson^  the 
court  saj:  It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
American  system  of  written  constitutional  law  that  all  powers  in- 
trusted to  the  government,  whether  state  or  national,  are  divided 
into  the  tlirce  grand  departments,  the  executive,  the  legislative 
find  t)i'  *  "  '^fil;  that  the  functions  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
1-  iiment  ihall  he  vest^  in  a  separate  body  of  pub- 

lic z  1  thai  the  ion  of  that  system  requires  that 

!hi'  'J  ^*^]K\ri\\o  hIo  these  departments  shall  be 

'     i'  "  ho  essential  to  the  successful 

the      '  r  -ons  intrusted  with  power  in 
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any  one  of  tliese  branches  shall  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon 
the  powers  coBfided  to  the  others,  but  that  each  shall  by  the  law 
of  its  creation  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appropriate 
to  ita  OAvn  department  and  no  others.''  ^ 

To  preserve  the  separation  of  powers  and  to  render  government 
efficient  for  the  protection  of  civil  liberty^  the  framera  of  our  fed- 
eral and  state  constitutions  saw  that  it  was  necessary  not  simply 
to  create  separate  depositaries  for  the  three  powers,  but  that 
means  should  be  provided  for  preventing,  if  possible,  the  control 
by  one  department  of  the  other  departments.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  establishments  are 
made  as  independent  as  possible  of  one  another.  Thus  the  le^a- 
latures  are  made  the  &ole  judges  as  to  the  consftitntional  quaH6ca- 
tions  of  those  claiming  memljership,  they  have  the  power  of  dis- 
ciplining and  expelling  members,  their  meml^ers  are  in  general 
not  liable  to  arrest  excejit  for  felony,  .treason,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  they  nray  not  be  held  responsible  in  actions  of  slander 
or  libel  for  'words  spoken  or  printed  by  them  as  members.  The 
independence  -of  the  courts  ia  in  general  secured  by  ^emipes  of 
office,  and  official  compensation  free  from  legislative  control,  and, 
furthermore,  they  have  the  great  power  of  declining  to  rceo^ize 
all  laws  or  executive  acts  which  they  bold  to  be  unconstitutional 
or  o^henvise  illegal.  The  executive  has,  of  course^  witMn  its  own 
hands,  the  material  force  of  the  St^te,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  discretion  placed  by  law  within  his  Lands ,  may  luot  he  held 
legally  re&ponaihle  in  the  courts  for  his  acts. 

§  742,  Separation  of  Powers  not  Complete. 

Whilcj  as  has  Wen  said,  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  has  generally  been  accepted  as  binding  in  our  systems  of 
constitutional  juri:^pnidence  —  state  and  national  —  the  practical 
necessities  of  efficient  government  have  prevent-ed  its  complete 
application.   It  has  from  the  beginning  been  necessary  to  vr^t  in 

B  The  principle  of  the  reparation  of  powers  does  not  limit  CoBgress  whea 
providiiTg  ^vernmcnts  for  the  Territories,  for  as  to  this  Congreafs  has  com* 
plete  discretion* 
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each  of  the  three  departments  of  government  certain  powers 
whichj  in  their  essential  nature,  would  Dot  belong  to  it.  Thus, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  evident  examples,  the  courts 
have  heen  given  the  essentially  legislative  power  to  establish  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure,  and  the  executive  power  to  appoint 
certain  officials  —  sheriffsj  criers,  bailiffs,  clerks,  etc.;  the  execu- 
tive has  been  granted  the  legislative  veto  power,  and  the  judicial 
right  of  pardoning;  the  legislature  has  been  given  the  judicial 
powers  of  impeachment,  and  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of 
its  o^vn  members,  and  the  Senate,  Llie  essentially  executive  power 
of  participating  in  the  appointment  of  civil  officials. 

Not  only  tbia,  but  as  we  shall  later  see,  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers  does  not  prevent  the  legislative  delegation 
to  executive  officers  both  of  a  considerable  ordinance-making 
power,  and  of  authority  to  pass,  with  or  without  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,  npon  questions  of  fact.  Essentially,  the  promulgation  of 
administrative  orders  or  ordinances  is  legislative  in  character,  and 
the  determination  of  facts  after  a  hearing  is  judicial.  In  both 
cases,  however,  these  functions  are  performed  in  pursuance  of 
statutory  authority ^  and  as  incidental  to  the  execution  of  law.  In 
like  manner,  the  legislature  is  conceded  to  have,  as  incidental  to 
its  law-making  power,  the  essentially  judicial  function  of  punish- 
ing for  contempt  or  disobedience  to  its  orders. 

§  743.  The  General  Principle  Stated. 

Thus  it  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  to  say  that  it  prohibits  absolutely  the  performance 
hj  one  department  of  acts  which,  by  their  essential  nature,  be- 
long to  another.  Rather,  the  correct  statement  is  that  a  depart- 
ment may  constitutionally  exercise  any  power,  whatever  its 
essential  nature,  which  has,  by  the  Constitution,  been  delegated 
to  it,  but  that  it  may  not  exercise  powers  not  so  constitutioually 
granted,  which,  from  their  essential  nature,  do  not  fall  within  its 
division  of  governmental  functions,  unless  such  powers  are  prop- 
erly incidental  to  the  performance  by  it  of  its  own  appropriate 
functions* 
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From  tie  rale,  as  thus  stftted^  It  appears  that  in  very  maii^ 
the  propriety  of  it^  exercise  of  a  power  by  a  gi%xii  depar 
does  not  d&peod  ^pon  vrhether,  in  its  essential  nature,  tiie 
is  executive^  l^islatire^  or  jadicial,  but  vrheUier  it  lifts  1 
gpecifieally  vested  by  the  Constitiition  in  that  departmeiil 
whether  it  is  properly  incidental  to  the  performance  of  thj 
propriate  functions  of  the  department  into  whose  hands  its 
cise  has  been  given* 

Generally  feppaking,  it  may  be  said  that  when  a  power 
peculiarly  and  distinctly  legislative,  ej^ecutivej  or  judicial,  i^ 
within  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  determine  where  its 
else  shall  be  vested* 


'J 


§  744.  Distinction  Between  Legislative  and  Judicial  Acts, 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  rendered  in  the  Sinking  Fund  Ci 
Justice  Field  says:  The  distinction  between  a  judicial  j 
legislative  act  is  ivell  defined.  The  one  determinee  what  th^ 
is  J  and  what  rights  the  parties  have  with  reference  to  transaci 
already  had ;  the  other  prescribes  what  the  law  shall  be  in  fn 
cases  arising  nnder  it.  Whenever  an  act  undertakes  to  detera 
a  question  of  right  or  obligation,  or  of  property ^  the  foundi 
upon  which  it  proeeedsi  such  act  is,  to  that  extent,  a  judicial 
and  not  the  proper  exercise  of  legislative  functions/' 

In  Taylor  v.  Place^^  the  court  say:  The  judicial  powi 
exercised  in  the  decision  of  cases;  the  legislature  in  making 
eral  regulations,  by  the  enactment  of  laws.  The  latter  acts  : 
consideration  of  public  policy;  the  former  is  guided  by  the  pi 
ings  and  evidence  in  the  cases.'* 

In  further  distinction  of  the  two  functions  it  might  be  ai 
that  legislative  action  is  initiated  by  the  enacting  body,  whi 
the  judiciary  may  act  only  when  (failed  upon  to  do  so,  and 
the  former  acts  upon  its  own  knowledge,  the  latter  upon  kno^ 
given  to  it.^^ 

f  9^  U,  a  TOO;  25  L,  ed,  496. 
M  4  R  L  aS4, 

u  C'f.  ft  pftpcr  entitled  **  The  Distincftioii  between  Legislative  and  Jfi 
Fanctiona/'  in  Report  of  the  American  Bar  Associaiion,  18B&^  p,  201, 
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§  745.  Declaratory  and  Retroactive  Legislation. 

The  foregoing  distinctions  support  the  doctrines  that  have  been 
established  with  reference  to  the  legislative  enactment  of  declara- 
tory and  retroactive  statutes. 

Declaratory  statutes,  that  is,  those  legislative  pronouncements 
as  to  how  certain  laws,  previously  established,  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  courts  and  by  executive  agents,  are  valid  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  designed  to  govern  future  action.  Cooley  states  the  law  upon 
this  point  as  follows :  "  If  the  legislature  would  prescribe  a  dif- 
ferent rule  for  the  future  from  that  which  the  courts  enforce,  it 
must  be  done  by  statute,  and  can  not  be  done  by  a  mandate  to  the 
courts  which  leaves  the  law  unchanged,  but  seeks  to  compel  the 
courts  to  construe  and  apply  it  not  according  to  the  judicial,  but 
according  to  the  legislative  judgment 

"  But  in  any  case  the  substance  of  the  legislative  action  should 
l>e  regarded  rather  than  the  form ;  and  if  it  appears  to  be  the  in- 
tention to  establish  by  declaratory  statute  a  rule  of  conduct  for 
the  future,  the  courts  should  accept  and  act  upon  it,  without  too 
nicely  inquiring  whether  the  mode  by  which  the  new  rule  is  estab- 
lished is  or  is  not  the  best,  most  decorous  and  suitable  that  could 
have  been  adopted." 

"  If,"  continues  Cooley,  "  the  legislature  can  not  thus  indirectly 
control  the  action  of  the  courts,  by  requiring  of  them  a  construc- 
tion of  the  law  according  to  its  own  views,  it  is  very  plain  it  can 
not  do  so  directly,  by  setting  aside  their  judgments,  compelling 
them  to  grant  new  trials,  ordering  the  discharge  of  offenders,  or 
directing  what  particular  steps  shall  be  taken  in  the  progress  of  a 
judicial  inquiry." 

Retroactive  legislation  which  does  not  impair  vested  rights,  or 
violate  express  constitutional  prohibitions,  is  valid,  and,  therefore, 
particular  legal  remedies,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rules  of  evidence, 
may  be  changed  and,  as  changed,  made  applicable  to  past  trans- 
actions,^for  it  is  held  that,  so  long  as  the  general  requirements  of 
due  process  of  law  are  satisfied,  no  person  has  a  vested  right  in 
any  particular  legal  remedy  or  mode  of  judical  procedure. 


12  Constitutional  lAmitationa,  7th  ed.,  p.  137. 
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Agaltij  In  certam  eases,  the  legislature  is  competent  to  valida 
proce^ings  otherwise  invalid  because  of  formal  irregiilaritie 
But  substantial  rights  may  not  tlius  be  interfered  witL  To  quotd 
again  from  Cooley ;  The  legislature  does,  or  may,  prescribe  tb^ 
rules  under  which  the  judicial  po-vver  is  exercised  by  the  courts  j 
and  in  doing  &o  it  may  dispense  with  any  of  those  formalities 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  what-j 
ever  it  may  dispense  with  by  statute  anterior  to  the  proceedingsJ 
we  believe  it  may  also  dispense  with  by  statute  after  the  proceetl^ 
inga  have  been  taken^  if  the  court  has  failed  to  observe  any  of  tbosg 
formalities.  But  it  would  not  he  competent  for  the  legislature  t<J 
authorize  a  court  to  proceed  and  adjudicate  upon  the  rights  oi 
parties,  without  giving  them  an  opportnnity  to  he  heard  before  it  j 
and,  for  the  same  reason  it  would  be  incompetent  for  it^  by  retro* 
apeetive  legislation,  to  make  valid  any  proceedings  which  had  beez| 
nad  in  the  courts,  hut  which  were  void  for  want  of  jurisdictioul 
over  the  parties,'* 

Tn  Mitchell  v,  Clark^*  was  involved  the  constitutionality  of  i 
statute  of  1863j  by  which  Congress  had  declared:  That  anjj 
order  of  tlie  President,  or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  tinid 
jdnring  the  existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defend 
in  all  courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal ,  peodJ 
ing  or  to  he  commenced^  for  any  such  seizure,  arrest  or  imprigou^ 
ment,  made,  done  or  conimitted,  or  acts  omitted  to  be  done  iiiidelS 
and  by  virtue  of  such  order,  or  under  color  of  any  law  of  C^oii^ 
greeSj  and  such  defence  may  be  made  by  special  ,plea  or  under  the 
general  issue  and  That  no  suit  or  prosecutionj  civil  or  erimiJ 
nal,  shall  be  maintained  for  any  arrest  or  imprisonment  made*  op 
other  trespass  or  wrongs  done  or  committed,  or  act  omitted  to  bd 
done,  at  any  time  during  the  present  rebellion  by  virtue  or  unden 
color  of  any  authority  derived  from  or  exercised  by  or  under  tha 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  or  under  any  act  of  CoiH 
gress  unless  the  same  shall  be  commenced  within  two  years  nest 
after  such  arrest,  imprisonment,  treepasB  or  wrong  may  hav^ 


nOp.  rit.  150. 

14  no  U.  S.  033;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  170;  28  L.  ed,  279, 
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been  done  or  committed,  or  act  may  ha\*e  been  omitted  to  be 
done." 

Notwithstanding  tbe  very  broad  language  of  this  act  of  im- 
munity, the  constitutionality  of  tbe  measure  was  sustained*  The 
court  was,  however^  carefulj  in  its  apinion,  to  restrict  its  opera* 
tion  to  the  validation  only  of  acta  that  it  might  have  been  possible 
for  tbe  President  or  Congresa  to  have  autborisied  at  the  time  they 
were  committed.  Thus  the  opinion  declares;  ^*  That  an  act 
passed  after  the  event,  which  in  effect  ratifies  what  has  been  done 
and  declares  that  no  suit  shall  be  stistained  against  the  party  act- 
ing under  color  of  authorityj  is  valid,  so  far  aa  Congress  could 
have  conferred  such  authority  before,  admits  of  no  reasonabla 
doubt.  These  are  ordinary  acts  of  indemnity  passed  by  all  gov- 
eramentB  when  the  occasion  requires/' 

§  746.  Legislative  Control  of  Judicial  Procedure  and  Powers. 

Tbe  1)0 wer  of  the  courts  to  refuse  to  apply  legislative  acts  in- 
consistent with  eonstitutional  provisions  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. This  is  as  far  as  tbe  courts  will  go  in  the  control  of  the 
legislative  department.  They  do  not  possess  and  have  never 
claimed  to  possess  tbe  power  to  pass  upon  tbe  credentials  of  one 
claiming  niembi^rship  in  a  legislative  body.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  regulate  the  rules  by  which  such  bodies  are  governed  in  tbe 
conduct  of  their  work,  and,  to  only  a  very  limited  extent,  will 
they  question  the  correctness  of  the  legislative  records  tbat  are 
kept.  Finally,  they  never  attempt  to  command  or  to  prohibit  the 
performance  of  a  legislative  act.  Individuallyj  however,  the 
members  of  a  legislature  are,  of  course,  subject  to  judicial  process, 
except  so  far  as  they  have  been  granted  express  immunity  by  the 
Constitution. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  the  courts  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  protect  their  own  independence  from  legislative  control, 
not  ^mply  by  refusing  to  give  effect  to  Tetroactive  declaratory 
statutes,  or  to  acts  attempting  the  revision  or  reversal  of  judicial 
determinationsj  but  they  have  refused  themselves  to  entertain 
jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  they  have  not  been  given  the  power 
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to  enforce  their  decrees  by  their  own  writs  of  execution.  1 
as  already  mentioned,  they  have  refused  to  act  where  thei 
cisions  have  been  subject  to  legislative  or  administrative  revij 
Finally,  even  where  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  both 
parties  litigant  and  subject-matter,  has  been  subject  to  legisl 
control,  the  courts  have  not  permitted  themselves  to  be  dep 
of  the  power  necessary  for  maintaining  their  dignity,  the  or< 
ness  of  their  procedure,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  writs. 

In  order  that  a  court  may  perform  its  judicial  functions 
dignity  and  effectiveness,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  pc 
certain  powers.  Among  these  are  the  right  to  issue  certain  ^ 
called  extraordinary  wri'ts,  such  as  mandamus,  injunction, 
tiorari,  prohibition,  etc.,  and,  esipecially,  to  punish  for  cont 
and  disobedience  to  its  order$.  The  possession  of  these  powei 
courts  have  jealously  guarded,  and  in  accordance  with  the  c< 
tutional  doctrine  of  the  separation  and  independence  of  the 
departments  of  government,  have  held,  and  undoubtedly  will 
tinue  to  hold,  invalid  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legisl 
to  deprive  them  by  statute  of  any  power  the  exercise  of 
they  deem  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  ju< 
functions.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  they  argue,  ms 
more  or  less  within  legislative  control,  but  the  possession  of  p( 
for  the  efficient  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction,  whether  statuto 
constitutional,  which  they  do  possess,  they  cannot  be  deprive 

§  747.  Jurisdiction  and  Judicial  Power  Distinguished. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  jurisdictions  of  th 
ferior  federal  courts  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Sup 
Court  is  wholly  within  the  control  of  Congress,  depending  as 
do  upon  statutory  grant.  It  has,  however,  been  argued  that 
the  extent  of  this  jurisdiction  is  thus  within  the  control  o: 
legislature,  that  body  may  not  control  the  manner  in  whicl 
jurisdiction  which  is  granted  shall  be  exercised,  at  least  t4 
extent  of  denying  to  the  courts  the  authority  to  issue  writ^ 
take  other  judicial  action  necessary  for  the  proper  and  eSi 
execution  of  their  functions.    In  other  words,  the  argumei 
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that  while  jurisdiction  is  obtained  by  congressional  grant,  judicial 
power,  when  once  a  court  is  established  and  given  a  jurisdiction, 
at  once  attaches  by  the  direct  force  of  the  Constitution. 

This  position  was  especially  argued  by  Senators  Knox,  Spooner, 
and  Culberson  and  contested  by  Senator  Bailey  during  the  debate 
ui>on  the  Hepburn  Railway  Rate  Bill  of  1906.  The  point  at 
issue  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Bailey  providing  that  no  rate  or  charge,  regulation  or  practice, 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  be  set 
aside  or  suspended  by  any  preliminary  or  interlocutory  decree  or 
order  of  a  circuit  court^*^ 

15  An  interesting  discussion  of  this  point  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bryan  in 
the  American  Law  Revietc,  XLI,  51,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Constitu- 
tional Aspects  of  the  Senatorial  Debate  upon  the  Rate  Bill."  Mr.  Bryan's 
conclusion,  which  seems  an  eminently  satisfactory  one,  is  that  while  Congress 
may,  within  its  discretion,  refuse  to  the  inferior  federal  courts  jurisdiction, 
it  cannot  compel  them  to  administer  a  judicial  power  from  which  any  essen- 
tial elements  have  been  abstracted;  and,  therefore,  in  each  case,  it  is  open 
to  the  court  to  refuse  to  proceed  in  suits  where,  in  its  opinion,  it  has  been 
denied  by  Congress  s-ufficient  authority  and  power  to  give  the  parties  litigant 
due  process  of  law;  that  is,  adequately  to  protect  their  rights  and  enforce 
the  judgments  or  decrees  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  State  v.  Morrill  (16  Ark.  384)  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  declare: 
"The  legislature  may  regulate  the  exercise  of,  but  cannot  abridge,  the  ex- 
press or  necessarily  implied  powers  granted  to  this  court  by  the  Constitution. 
If  it  could,  it  might  encroach  upon  both  the  judicial  and  executive  depart- 
ments, and  draw  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  government;  and  thereby  destroy 
that  admirable  system  of  checks  and  balances  to  be  found  in  the  organic 
framework  of  both  the  federal  and  state  institutions,  and  a  favorite  theory 
in  the  government  of  the  American  People.  As  far  as  the  act  in  question 
goes,  in  sanctioning  the  power  of  the  courts  to  puni«h  as  contempts  the 
*  acts '  tlierein  enumerated,  it  is  merely  declaratory  of  what  the  law  waa 
before  its  passage.  The  prohibitory  feature  of  the  act  can  be  regarded  no 
more  than  the  expression  of  a  judicial  opinion  by  the  legislature  that  the 
courts  may  exercise  and  enforce  all  their  constitutional  powers,  and  answer 
all  the  useful  purposes  of  their  creation,  without  the  necessity  of  punishing 
as  a  contempt  any  matter  not  enumerated  in  the  act.  As  such,  it  is  entitled 
to  great  respect,  but  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  binding  upon  the  courts, 
would  be  to  concede  that  the  courts  have  no  constitutional  and  inherent  power 
to  punish  any  class  of  contempts,  but  that  the  whole  subject  is  under  the 
control  of  the  legislative  department;  because,  if  the  General  Assembly  may 
deprive  the  courts  of  power  to  punish  one  class  of  contenkpts,  it  may  fro 
the  whole  length,  and  divest  them  of  power  to  punish  any  contempt."  To 
Fiime  elfect  is  Carter  v.  Com.  of  Va.,  96  Va,  791. 


f  74lu  IWn  cf  Con  to  Pndi  rmiiiiii 

Vritili  7^:^\  7*satr*  tiie  cTJes^:*L  «:  -it  ooos^talaoBal  extent  of 
ri^  ^^j^lk'I-e  ^r,c.:r:'l  :  iiit  pr/T«r*  of  -sk^  foczrts  itJis  been  dis- 
eat^i^c  wIiL  etj>^*rlil  r*f liit  rmljiiioii  of  the  eomte' 
p7»r*^r  Vy  :>t  tf>  israe  ttii*  of  mjmietioii.^ 

TLji%  Z^ZjffnLL-^  ri^±iLzz^  tie  p>»«"  m-  j'nniali  for  oontempt  is 
ZL^jffT^A  Ir.  ^r-r:%  U  i^^-.z^i  c^iisdcTi.  it  maT-.  hower^,  be 
iLTir>A  zLhX  -w^vzTH  'hfz  eiUr.m^  arri  ^uiyzicnon  of  a  court  are 
»x*<yj.v  B-ItLI:.  iLe  cox-^t-:!  of  :le  lecUlfc^Te  br^dy,  as  i«  the  case 
With  tii^  ii,f*T:o'T  f*<^rrad  c-'in*,  a:3:rM>rirr  eiirrs  in  the  legislatnie 
t/>  'l^frt^rELii.e  tii*r  c;irrT2in5*.Aii<«s  aiiler  Thich  contempt  mav  be 
h^4  \o  have  Wn  eommitted.  the  f<HTzi  of  trial  therefor  and  the 
Ifnmhhiwizr,  which,  xl^jh  coinrictioii,  mar  he  inflicted.  The  power 
ha*,  itiAk^Aj  in  a  measure,  been  exercised  by  Congress  which  by 
law  of  March  2,  limited  the  contempt  powers  of  the  fed- 

r^ral  couru  t/>  three  clas-es  of  cases:  (1)  Those  where  there  has 
W,'n  rniJsl^havior  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  or  so  near  thereto 
aff  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  performance  of  its  duties;  (2) 
where  there  has  been  misbehavior  of  an  officer  of  the  court  with 
reference  to  official  transactions;  and  (3)  where  there  has  been 
djKoWJience  or  resistance  to  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule, 
<hif:T<'f;,  (jT  cornrriand  of  the  court. 

The  con.-:titutionality  of  this  law  does  not  seem  to  have  be«i 
ijiicHtioned,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  could  con- 
Htitutionally  be  held  to  control  the  Supreme  Court  which  derives 
itH  exirttence  and  much  of  its  jurisdiction  directly  from  the  Con- 
stitution.'* 

g  749.  Pardoning  Powers  of  the  President  and  C<mtempts. 

Ar^^iing  from  the  general  principle  of  the  independence  of  the 
three  departments  of  government  it  would  seem  that  the  question 
aH  to  the  i>ower  of  the  President  to  pardon  persons  adjudged  by 

i«  ry.  Harvard  Law  Kevieir,  XIIT,  C15.  article,  "  Constitutional  Regulation 
of  Contompt  of  Court,*'  by  Wilbur  Larremore. 
17  4  Stivt.  nt  h.  487. 

li  Cf,  Eao  parte  Robinson,  6  McLean,  355. 
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one  of  the  federal  courts  to  be  in  contempt  should  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  for  clearly  to  give  the  power  to  the  executive  is  to 
place  in  his  hands  a  weapon  with  which  he  may  completely  nullify 
the  court's  power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
however,  that,  having  the  direction  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nation  he  has  the  power  in  any  event,  and  the  Constitution  vest- 
ing in  him  the  general  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment," it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  power  to  remit  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  convicted  by  the  federal  courts  of  contempt  is 
given. 

With  reference  to  this,  however,  there  is  a  distinction  to  bo 
made  between  criminal  and  so-called  civil  contempts.  In  civil 
contempts  the  defendant  is  fined  or  imprisoned  in  order  to  obtain 
for  a  suitor  his  private  rights.  Punishment  for  criminal  con- 
tempts, ui)on  the  other  hand,  is  imposed  to  uphold  and  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  the  court  Though  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
passed  directly  upon  this  point,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  pardoning  power  of  the  President  extends  at  least  to 
persons  punished  for  criminal  contempts.  In  1002  in  Re  Nevitt^® 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  held  that  the 
President  might  pardon  criminal  contem,pts,  and  intimated  that 
the  same  was  true  as  to  civil  contempts.  But  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  doubtful  doctrine.  Attorneys-General  Gilpin  and  Mason 
have  both  held  that  the  President  may  pardon  criminal  con- 
tempts,^ and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  treated 
as  criminal  actions,  cases  involving  criminal  contempts.^^ 

Where  the  point  has  been  raised  in  the  state  courts,  they  have 
with  unanimity  held  that  the  governor  has  the  power  in  question.^ 

19  117  Fed.  Rep.  448. 

20  Dixon's  Case,  3  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  6C2;  4  Op.  Atty.-Gkn.  458.  See  Columbia 
Revieit,  III^  45. 

i^Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wh.  38;  5  L.  ed.  391;  New  Orleans  v.  Steamship 
Co.,  20  Wall.  387  ;  22  L.  ed.  364. 

M  See  Sharp  v.  State,  49  S.  W.  Rep.  752,  where  the  authorities  are  cited. 
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§  790.  Power  of  Congress  to  Punish  for  Contempt. 

In  1821  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  decision  rendered  in  the 
of  Anderson  v.  Dunn^  recognized  the  existence  in  Congress 
general  power  to  punish  for  contempt  persons  disobeying 
orders,  especially  those  with  reference  to  the  giving  of  testii 
and  the  production  of  papers  before  its  committees  and  con 
sions  of  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,^ 
ever,  decided  in  1881,  the  court  very  much  narrowed  this  p< 
holding  that  Congress  had  the  ix)wer  to  compel  information 
with  reference  to  matters  over  which  it  had  legislative  power 
that,  therefore,  it  might  not  punish  for  contempt  a  refus 
testify  or  produce  papers  bearing  upon  other  subjects.  In 
respect,  being  a  legislature  of  limited  powers.  Congress  coul< 
measure  its  powers  by  those  exercised  by  the  English  Parliai 
Applying  the  foregoing  principles  the  court  in  its  opinion 
^  In  looking  to  the  Preamble  and  Resolution  under  which  the 
mittee  acted,  before  which  Mr.  Kilbourn  refused  to  testify,  w 
of  the  opinion  that  the  House  of  Representatives  not  only  exe< 
the  limit  of  its  own  authority  but  assumed  a  power  which  < 
only  be  properly  exercised  by  another  branch  of  the  govemi 
because  the  power  was  in  Its  nature  clearly  judicial." 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  punish  its  own  member 
disorderly  behavior,  that  it  may  punish  by  imprisonment  a  re 
to  obey  a  rule  made  by  it  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  o 
and  inflict  penalties  in  order  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a 
members  has  not  to  be  questioned.  In  the  case  Re  Chapn 
however,  decided  in  18&7,  was  raised  the  question  whether  il 
the  authority  to  punish  a  refusal  to  testify  before  a  comn 
which  was  inquiring  not  with  regard  to  proposed  l^islation 
with  reference  to  the  truth  of  charges  which  had  been  mad 
fleeting  upon  the  integrity  of  certain  of  its  members.  This  j 
the  court  upheld.^" 

23  C  \Vh.  204 ;  5  L.  cd.  242. 

24  103  U.  S.  168;  26  L.  ed.  377. 

25  166  U.  S.  G61;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  677:  41  L.  ed.  11^. 

26  The  court  say:  "  In  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson  (103  L'.  S.  108;  26  L.  ed 
among  other  important  rulings,  it  was  hfld  that  there  existed  no  p 
power  in  Congress,  or  in  either  House,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  \ 
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The  court,  furthermore,  held  in  this  case  that  having  the  power. 
Congress  might,  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  itself  punishing  for 
contempt,  provide  by  law  that  a  contumacious  witness  he  indicted 
and  punished  in  the  courts  for  a  misdemeanor* 

With  reference  to  the  anthority  of  the  state  legislatures  to  pun- 
ish for  contempt  it  ma^*  he  observed  that  their  powers  are  much 

atlftirs  of  a  citi^Pli;  that  neither  Hou??c  could,  on  tlie  allegation  Uiat  an  in- 
solvent debtor  of  the  t.*nj ted  Stales  was  interested  in  a  private  busiiit*aa 
partnership^  invtstigate  the  affaira  uf  that  partnership^  as  a  mere  matter  of 
private  concern;  aiiil  that  coiiMK|m*nt!y  there  was  no  authority  in  either 
JJouae  to  00 m pel  a  witness  to  testify  on  the  subject.  The  ease  at  bar  i^* 
wholly  different.  Specitic  charges  publicly  mjide  again-st  senators  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  ami  the  Senate  had  deter  mined  that 
invesrtigatioh  was  necessary*  The  subject-matter  as  afl^ectiTig  the  Senate  wa$ 
within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate.  The  questions  were  tjot  intruftinna 
into  the  affairs  of  tlie  citizen;  they  did  not  seek  to  aJ?cf^rtain  any  facts  as 
to  the  ^mhictj  methods^  extent  or  d)etai1s  of  the  busrines^  of  tlie  firm  in 
question  J  but  only  whether  that  firm^  confessedly  engaged  in  buying  a  net 
selling  stocks,  and  the  particular  s-trw^k  nanied^  was  eniphiyed  by  any  senator 
to  buy  ur  sell  for  him  any  of  that  Rtock,  who«e  market  price  might  be 
affected  by  t\m  Senate't  act  inn.  We  cannot  regard  the^  questions  a?  auiount^ 
ing  to  an  imreasonal^le  search  into  the  pr irate  alTaira  of  the  witness  f^impty 
becauBe  lie  may  have  been  in  some  degree  cf*nnp«ted  with  tlie  alleged  tranaac- 
lions,  and  as  invef^tigationa  of  this  hort  are  within  the  power  of  either  of 
the  two  Houaes  they  cannot  be  detiated  on  purely  sentimental  grounds. 

"The  questions  were  undoubtedSy  pertinent  to  the  snibject-ntatter  of  the 
inquiry.  The  reMjlutio^s  directed  the  c?<Mnmitt*e  to  inciuire  '  whether  any 
senator  has  been,  or  is^  Erpeeutating  in  what  are  known  as  sugar  stocks  dur- 
ing the  consider  at  ion  of  the  tariff  bill  now  before  fcibe  Ben  ate**  What  th*^ 
Senate  might  or  mig»ht  not  do  up<^>n  the  fncts  when  aseertainedt  we  cannot 
Bay,  nor  are  we  celled  upon  to  inquire  whether  auch  ventures  might  be  de- 
fen  sib  I  e^  aa  eont^endetl  lit  argument,  but  it  is  plain  that  negative  an^i^'er? 
would  have  chsaretl  tJiai  body  of  what  the  8enat4?  regarded  as  offensive  impu- 
tations, while  affirmative  answers  might  have  led  to  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  within  ita  constitutional  powers* 

"  Nor  will  rt  do  to  iiold  that  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  pnrme  the 
particular  inquiry  because  the  preamible  ajid  r&ftolutions  did  not  specify  that 
the  proceedings  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  censure  or  cvpulsion,  if  Cf^rttiin 
facta  were  djBclosi*d  by  the  investigation.  The  matter  was  within  the  range 
of  t^e  constitutional  powers  of  the  Semite.  The  resolutions  adoquHtely  in- 
dicateil  that  the  transactions  referred  to  were  deemed  the  Senate  repre- 
hensible and  deserving  of  condemnation  and  punishment.  The  right  to 
erj>el  extends  to  all  cases  where  the  offense  is  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  thf> 
Senate  is  inconsiatent  with  the  truai  and  duty  of  a.  member.'' 
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broader  than  those  of  Congress,    Possessing  all  powers  not 
pre^sly  or  impliedly  refused  them,  they  have  a  general  inqi^ 
torial  power  and  a  correapondicg  general  authority  to  puuist 
refusal  to  testify  or  to  produce  papers.  1 

§  75L  The  Performance  of  Administrative  Acts  by  the  Coui 
Courts  have  no  hesitation  in  performing  ministerial  actaJ 
such  acts  are  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  their  proper  ]ucli< 
functions-  But  they  will  not  perform  administrative  acts  nols 
connected.  | 
In  Hay  burn's  case^  the  federal  eircuit  judges  before  whom  | 
question  was  raised  unanimously  refused^  as  directed  by  an  act 
Congress,  to  inquire  into  and  to  take  evidence  as  to  the  claioi* 
invalid  pensioners  and  to  submit  their  findings  for  final  actioi^l 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  their  4 
were  made  reviewable  by  an  executive  officer  they  could  notj 
deemed  judicial  in  character. 

In  United  States  v.  Ferreira^  the  Supreme  Court  held  tliat 
act  of  Congress  that  gave  to  the  District  Judge  of  Florida 
authority  to  pass  upon  certain  claimsi,  which  decisions  were* 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  discretioni 
action  thereupouj  gave  to  such  judge  not  judicial  but  adnii| 
trative  powders,  and  that,  therefore^  when  so  acting,  he  sat  ui 
commissioner  and  not  as  a  courts  and,  consequently,  that  an  apg 
would  not  lie  from  bis  decisiona  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
opinion  declares:  The  powers  conferred  l>y  these  acts  of 
gress  upon  the  judge,  as  well  as  the  Secretary,  are,  it  is  tP 
judicial  in  their  nature;  for  judgment  and  discretion  muatj 
exercised  by  both  of  them.  But  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinarily  given  by  law  to  a  commission  appointed  to  adj 
claims  to  lands  or  money,  under  a  treaty;  or  special  power^ 
inquire  into  or  decide  any  particular  class  of  controversieaj 
which  the  public  or  individuals  may  be  concerned.   A  powei^ 


ST  2  DfiU.  400;  1  U  ed.  43e, 
isia  How.  40  J  14  L.  ed.  42. 
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this  description  may  eoDstitutionally  be  conferred  on  a  secretary 
as  well  a  commissioner,  but  ia  not  judicial  in  either  case^  in 
the  sense  in  which  judicial  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  Stutea/* 

In  tlie  case  of  Gordon  v.  United  States^  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  respect 
to  a  claim  examined  and  allowed  by  it  under  an  act  of  Congress 
which  provided  that  no  money  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  any  claim  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Claims  until  after  an 
appropriation  therefor  had  been  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  an  appropriation  to  pay  it  made  by  Congress, 
The  appeal  of  Gordon  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
could  not  "authorize  or  require  this  [the  Supreme]  court  to 
express  an  opinion  in  a  case  where  its  judicial  power  could  not 
be  exercised,  and  where  its  judgment  would  not  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  rights  of  the  par  ties  j  and  process  of  execution 
awarded  to  carry  it  into  effect,"  The  award  of  execution/'  said 
the  Chief  Justice,  "  is  a  part  and  an  essential  part  of  every  judg- 
ment passed  by  a  court  having  judicial  iK)wen  It  is-  no  judg- 
ment in  the  legal  sense  often  without  it.  Without  such  an  award 
the  judgment  would  be  inoperative  and  nugatory  leaving  the  ag- 
grieved party  without  a  remedy*  It  would  be  merely  an  opinion 
which  would  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  without  any  operation  upon 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  unless  Congress  should  at  some  future 
time  sanction  it,  and  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  court  to  carry  its 
opinion  into  effect.  Such  is  not  the  judicial  power  confided  to 
this  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction;  yet  it  is 
the  whole  power  that  the  court  is  allowed  to  exercise  under  this 
Act  of  Congress/^  ^ 

29  2  WflU.  561 ;  17      ed.  P21,    St^,  also,  1!7  U.  S.  Appex.  m7, 

30  In  the  cflsi*  of  Bf^  Sanborn  (143  IL  S.  222;  13  Sup.  Ct,  Bep.  577;  37  L, 
ed^  429)  the  same  doctrine  was  applied  to  eubstantiAlly  aiIniL^^  facts.  It 
may  be  remarked  tliat,  tb<iug1i  the  fourteenth  I5ecti(»n  of  the  original  a^t  f>f 
1863  lifts  been  repealed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  mw  entertains  appeals  from 
the  Court  of  C kirns,  the  judgments  are  not  even  now,  strictly  3;>e*king,  self 
cxecatoiy^  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  tbeir  payment  being  rcqnirerJ, 
which  approprifttionsi  are  made  iit  the  suggestion  of  the  beada  of  depart- 
ments t)ut  of  whose  proceedings  the  clalmi  have  ariBen. 
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§  752.  Judicial  Review  of  Administrative  Determinations. 

Though,  m  the  foregoiug  case^  show,  the  cotirla  will  nut 
siut  to  exercise  jurisdiction  where  their  decisions  are  review 
by  adiDinii^trativ©  offieialsj  theji  have  not  refused  theraselv<^ 
review  decisions  rendered  in  tlie  first  instance  hj  executive  orgi 
In  all  cases  they  will,  of  course,  e,\amine,  by  certiorari  or  oiH 
wise,  whether  a  given  adminiatrative  act  baa  been  legal  in  chai 
ter,  that  is,  whether  the  agent  performing  it  has  had  the  ne<'esaJ 
official  power,  or  whether  due  process  of  law  "  has  been  || 
vided,^^  In  addition  they  have  been  willing,  where  epecific  1^ 
lative  authority  has  been  granted  them,  to  review  administraB 
determinations  of  fact,  when  such  determinations  have  roquU 
the  exercise  of  functions  essentially  judicial  in  character. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  United  States 
Butterworth^  in  which  was  stistained  the  right  of  appeal  to  ' 
courts  from  decisions  of  the  Comnussioner  of  Patents,  The  coij 
review  the  patent  legislation  of  Congress  and  point  out  that  pti 
erty  rights  are  involved^  that  the  determination  of  claima  j 
patents  involves  the  adjudication  of  disputed  questions  of  I 
upon  scientific  or  legal  principles*  the  process  being  essentil 
judicial  in  character,  and  that  the  court  though  interposed  as] 
aid  to  the  patent  office  is  not  subject  to  it,  its  judgments  hm 
binding  upon  the  parties,  and  conclusive  upon  the  patent  o| 
itself.  "  The  commissioner  cannot  question  it.  He  is  boiind| 
record  and  obey  it.  His  failure  to  refuse  to  execute  by  apn 
priate  action  would  undoubtedly  be  corrected  and  supplied] 
suitable  judicial  process.''  ^ 

31  See  Cbapt^r  LXTV,  | 

32  112  U*  S.  5t>j  5  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  25;  28  L.  ed.  056.  \ 

33  !n  United  Stalei  v.  DrnW  {172  U.  S.  576;  19  Sup.  Ct  Ttep.  2SGj  4| 
ed.  decided  in  18!>0,  tbis  cftse  was  approved  and  the  judicial  righij 
revision  stated,  if  anytliitjg,  more  strongly,  the  court  fiayingt  **  We  per^ 
no  ground  for  oTCrruling  that  case  or  diaftenting  from  the  reftsoninff  ofj 
npinion;  and  as  tlic  proceeding  in  the  court  of  appeals  is  an  appeal  Im 
intprfereno©  controversy  presents  all  the  features  of  a  cjvil  case, —  a  plj 
tiff,  a  defendant,  and  a  judge,— and  deals  with  a  question  judicial  iiil 
Tiflturc,  in  respect  of  whicli  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  finiil,  so  far  aaj 
psirticular  action  of  the  patent  otlice  is  concerned,  such  judgment  is  1< 
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In  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Brimson,**^  in  which 
was  contested  the  constitutionality  of  that  section  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  1887  which  authorized  and  required  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  to  use  their  processes  in  aid 
of  inquiries  before  the  Commission,  the  general  doctrines  r^ard- 
ing  the  circumstances  under  which  aid  may  be  given  by  the  courts 
to  administrative  agencies  are  considered  at  length. 

§  753.  Judicial  Powers  of  Administrative  Agents. 

From  what  has  goiie  before  it  will  have  been  seen  that  though 
the  courts  will  not  perform  administrative  acts,  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional objection  to  vesting  the  .performance  of  acts  essentially 
judicial  in  character  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  or  adminiv 
trative  agents,  provided  the  performance  of  these  functions  is 
properly  incidental  to  the  execution  by  the  department  in  question 
of  functions  peculiarly  its  own.  Furtheimore,  as  we  shall  later 
see,  there  is,  subject  to  the  same  qualification,  no  objection  to  ren- 
dering the  administrative  determinations  conclusive,  that  is,  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  courts,  provided  in  general  the  requirements 
of  due  process  of  law  as  regards  the  right  of  the  person  aflFected  to 
a  hearing,  to  produce  evidence,  etc.,  have  been  met. 

the  less  a  jud^ent  'because  its  effect  may  be  to  aid  an  administrative  or 
executive  body  in  the  performance  of  duties  legally  imposed  upon  it  by  Con- 
gress in  execution  of  a  power  granted  by  the  Constitution.' "  The  last  clause 
la  quoted  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Brimson,  1&4  U.  S.  447; 
14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1125-;  38  L.  ed.  1047. 
34 154  U.  S.  447;  14  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1125;  38  L.  ed.  1047. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


CONCLUSTVEXESS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DETERMINATIONS. 

§  754,  Due  Process  of  Law  Docs  not  Demand  DetcrminatioiS 
Rights  in  Courts  of  Law. 

Due  process  of  law  does  not  require  that  personal  and  propi 
rights  shall  in  all  eases  be  finallj  determined  in  courts  of  law. 
leadirig  caae  ujion  this  fwint  is  Murray  v.  Hoboken  Land  & 
provcment  Co,^  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  issuance  of  a 
tretsa  warrant  under  an  act  of  Congress  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  against  a  delinquent  collector  ] 
not  reviewable  by  the  courts  except  to  determine  the  legal  autJ 
ity  of  the  officer  to  issue  it>   "  There  are/'  say  the  court,  ma^ 
involving  public  rights^  which  may  be  presented  in  such 
that  the  judicial  {>ower  h  capable  of  acting  on  them,  and 
are  snsceptible  of  Judicial  determination  but  which  Con^re-ss  1 
or  may  not  briug  within  the  eognizano^  of  the  courts  of  the  Un 
States,  as  it  may  seem  proper.   ...   It  is  true^  also,  that  | 
in  a  suit  between  private  persons  to  try  a  question  of  prij 
right,  the  action  of  the  executive  j^ow^er  upon  a  matter  com  mi 
to  its  determination  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  is  conelusivi 

The  principle  then  is,  as  has  been  more  fully  shown  inj 
chapter  entitled     Due  Process  of  Law "  the  prohibition  | 
poseil  by  the  Constitution  upon  both  the  nation al  and  state 
ermnents  that  life,  liberty^  or  proj>erty  shall  not  be  taken  wi 
**  due  process  of  law/'  means  not  so  much  that  a  specific 
of  procedure  shall  be  followed,  as  that  in  that  procedure  ce: 
fundamental  principles  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  S 
vidual  against  oppression  and  injustice  shall  be  followed* 
accordance  with  this  interpretatLon  it  has  been  held  that  the  d^ 
mination  of  facta  upon  which  a  given  right  of  life,  libertj 
property  may  depend,  need  not  necessarily  be  placed  in  the 


1  18  How.  272  J  15  L.  ed.  372. 

»  Cititig  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Hw,  1 ;  12  L,  ed.  681 ;  Doe  v.  Braden,  10  1 
6S5;  U  L  ed.  1000, 
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of  the  CM^urts  but  maj  be  conclusively  determined  by  executive 
agents.^  In  Murray's  Lessee  v,  Hoboken  Land  and  Improve- 
ment C^3,*  above  quoteJ,  it  was  held  that  Congress  might  endow 
an  administrative  otEcer  with  the  power  to  determine  the  amount 
due  from  a  government  officer,  and  to  enforce  its  coUectionj  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  courts,  by  a  distress  warrant  issued 
by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury.  'In  Springer  v.  United  States*^ 
a  similar  authority  was  granted  the  executive  arm  for  tlie  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  from  a  private  citizen,  the  court  saying:  "The 
prompt  payment  of  taxes  ia  always  important  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  may  be  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  government  The 
idea  that  every  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the  delays  of  litigation  is 
unreasonable.  If  the  laws  here  in  question  involve  any  wrong  or 
unnecessary  liarshness^  it  was  for  Congress,  or  the  people  who 
make  congresses,  to  see  the  evil  was  corrected.  The  remedy  does 
not  lie  with  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government-'* 

The  same  finality  that  has  been  essential  to  administrative 
detenu iuations  has  been  predicated  of  the  decisions  of  tribunals 
established  under  the  treaty-making  power.  In  Comegys  v,  Vasse** 
the  court  say,  referring  to  the  treaty  of  1819  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain:  The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  invest  the 
eommisaions  with  full  power  and  authority  to  receivej  examine, 
and  decide  upon  the  amount  and  validity  of  the  asserted  claims 
upon  Spain,  for  damages  and  injuries.  Their  decision,  within 
the  scope  of  this  authority,  is  conclusive  and  final.  If  they 
pronounce  the  claim  v^alid  or  invalid,  if  they  ascertain  the 
amountj  their  award  in  the  premises  is  not  re-examinable.  The 
parties  must  abide  by  it,  as  the  decree  of  a  competent  tribunal 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  A  rejected  claim  can  not  be  brought 
again  under  review,  in  any  judicial  tribunal ;  an  amount  once 

a  Upon  this  g^?iieral  subject  gee  the  (!iec<?ll<*nt  article  by  Profeseor  T*  R, 
Powell  in  the  American  PoUiical  Science  Re  mew  for  August,  IBOTt  entitled 
"  Conclusiveness  of  Administrative  Detenu ioatioiw  in  the  Federal  GoverniDent." 

*  18  How.  272;  15  L.  ed.  372. 

5  102  U,      586;  26  L.  ed.  253, 

5  1  Pet  193;  T  L.  ed.  lOS. 
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fixed,  is  a  final  ascertainment  of  the  damages  or  injury."  '  ] 
last  of  these  cases  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  a 
the  court  say    We  think  that  in  the  question  whether  this 
has  ever  been  terminated,  governmental  action  in  reapeet 
must  be  regarded  as  of  controlling  importance." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  several  of  the  foregoing  case 
practical  requirements  of  efficient  government  furnish  the 
of  argument.  This  same  justification  is  even  more  emphi 
in  later  cases,  and,  with  the  continuing  increase  in  numbe 
complexity  of  governmental  functions,  we  may  confidently  € 
that  the  courts  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  administJ 
whenever  possible.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  thf 
judiciary  will  ever  resign  the  right  to  determine  whethe 
facts  administratively  determined  are  such  as  fall  withi 
field  of  judgment  granted  to  the  administrative  agents  b 
law,  or  whether,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  so  determined, 
furnish  the  authority  for  the  executive  acts  predicated  upon 

An  instructive  case  upon  these  points  is  Smelting  Co.  v.  K 
In  this  case  it  was  held  that  a  patent  for  lands  issued  b 
United  States  was  conclusive  of  legal  title  in  an  action  o 
and  could  not  be  collaterally  impeached  in  such  action  i 
absolutely  void  on  its  face  or  issued  without  authority, 
reasoning  of  the  court  is  so  comprehensive  of  the  entire  topi 
an  extended  quotation  is  justified.    The  court  say: 

The  patent  of  the  United  States  is  the  conveyance  by  ' 
the  Nation  passes  its  title  to  portions  of  the  public  domain, 
the  transfer  of  that  title,  the  law  has  made  numerous  provi 
designating  the  persons  who  may  acquire  it  and  the  terms 
acquisition.  That  the  provisions  may  be  properly  carried  ( 
Land  Department,  as  part  of  the  administrative  and  exe 
branch  of  the  government,  has  been  created  to  supervise  a 

7  See  also  Sheppard  v.  Taylor,  5  Pet.  675;  8  L.  ed.  260;  Frelingfau; 
Key,  110  U.  S.  63;  3  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  402;  28  L.  ed.  71;  Boyttton  v.  BHii 
U.  S.  306;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  607;  35  L.  ed.  183;  La  Abra  Silver  Mini 
V.  United  States,  175  V.  S.  423;  20  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  WS;  44  L.  e< 
Terlinden  v.  Ames,  184  U.  S.  270;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  484  ;  46  L.  ed.  53 

8  104  U.  S.  636 ;  26  L.  ed.  875. 
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various  proceedings  taken  to  obtain  the  title,  from  their  com- 
mencement to  their  close.  In  the  course  of  their  duty,  the  oflBcers 
of  that  department  are  constantly  called  upon  to  hear  testimony 
as  to  matters  presented  for  their  consideration,  and  to  pass  upon 
its  competency,  credibility  and  weight  In  that  respect  they 
exercise  a  judicial  function  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  held  in 
various  instances  by  this  court  that  their  judgment  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact,  properly  determined  by  them,  is  conclusive  when 
brought  to  notice  in  a  collateral  proceeding.  Their  judgment  in 
such  oases  is,  like  that  of  other  special  tribunals  upon  matters 
within  their  exclusive  jurisdiction,  unassailable  except  by  a  direct 
proceeding  for  its  correction  or  annulment  The  execution  and 
record  of  a  patent  are  the  final  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  transfer  of  its  title,  and  as  they  can  be  lawfully  .per- 
formed only  after  certain  steps  have  been  taken,  that  instrument, 
duly  signed,  countersigned  and  sealed,  not  merely  operates  to 
pass  the  title,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  an  official  declaration  by 
that  branch  of  the  government  to  which  the  alienation  of  the 
public  lands,  under  the  law,  is  intrusted,  that  all  the  require- 
ments preliminary  to  its  issue  have  been  complied  with.  The  pre- 
sumptions thus  attending  it  are  not  open  to  rebuttal  in  an  action 
at  law.  It  is  this  unassailable  character  which  gives  to  it  its  chief, 
indeed,  its  only  value,  as  a  means  of  quieting  its  possessor  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  lands  it  embraces.  If  intruders  upon  them  could 
compel  him,  in  every  suit  for  possession,  to  establish  the  validity 
of  the  action  of  the  Land  Department  and  the  correctness  of  its 
ruling  upon  matters  submitted  to  it,  the  patent,  instead  of  being 
a  means  of  peace  and  security,  would  subject  his  rights  to  con- 
stant and  ruinous  litigation.  He  would  recover  one  portion  of 
his  land  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  evidence  produced 
justified  the  action  of  that  department,  and  lose  another  portion, 
the  title  whereto  rests  upon  the  same  facts,  because  another  jury 
came  to  a  different  conclusion.  So  his  rights  upon  different  suits 
upon  the  same  patent  would  be  determined,  not  by  its  efficacy 
as  a  conveyance  of  the  government,  but  according  to  the  fluctuat- 
81 
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ing  prejudices  of  different  jurjinenj  or  their  varying 
to  weigh  evideiice.**  | 

*^  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  conclusive  pregui 
attending  a  patent  for  lands,  we  assume  that  it  was  iBsm 
case  where  the  department  had  jurisdiction  to  act  and  ese^ 
that  i.  to  say,  in  a  case  where  the  lands  belonged  to  the  j 
States,  and  provision  had  been  made  by  law  for  their  si 
they  never  were  public  propert}',  or  had  previously  been  4 
of^  or  if  Congress  had  made  no  provision  for  their  sale,] 
reserved  them,  the  department  would  have  no  jurisdiii 
transfer  theni,  and  its  attempted  conveyance  of  them  wi 
inoperative  and  void,  no  matter  with  what  seeming  regulal 
forms  of  law  may  have  been  observed.  The  action  of  the 
ment  would,  in  that  eventj  be  like  that  of  any  other  spe^ 
bunal  not  having  jurisdiction  of  a  case  which  it  hid  as3i^ 
decide.  Matters  of  this  kind,  disclosing  a  want  of  juria^ 
may  be  considered  by  a  court  of  law*  In  such  cases  the 
to  a  patent  reaches  beyond  the  action  of  a  special  tribui^ 
goes  to  the  existence  of  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  eoii 
to  act,  j 
The  general  doctrine  declared  may  he  stated  in  a  <^ 
form,  thus:  a  patent,  in  a  court  of  law,  is  conclusive  a^ 
matters  properly  determinable  by  the  Land  Department 
its  action  is  within  the  scope  of  its  authority;  that  iSj  lj 
has  jurisdiction  under  the  law  to  convey  the  land.  In  thd 
the  patent  is  unassailable  for  mere  errors  of  judgment, 
the  doctrine  as  to  the  regularity  and  validity  of  its  actd 
it  has  jurisdiction,  goes  so  far  that  if  in  any  circumstancd 
e3tisting  law  a  patent  would  be  held  valid,  it  will  be  pi 
that  such  circumstances  existed-  | 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  patent  may  he  collaterally  impe^ 

any  action,  and  it«  operation  as  a  conveyance  defeated,  li 

ing  that  the  department  had  no  jurisdiction  to  dispo^ 

lands;  that  is,  that  the  law  did  not  provide  for  selling 
 !  — i 

»Citmg  Moore  \\  WiUceaon,  19  CaL  478;  Beard  v,  Fedary,  3  Wall 

e<t  68, 
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that  they  had  been  preserved  from  sale  or  dedicated  to  special 
purposes  J  or  had  been  previously  transferred  to  others.  In  estab- 
lishing any  of  these  particularsj  the  judgment  of  the  department, 
upon  matters  properly  before  it,  is  not  assailed  nor  is  the  regu- 
larity of  its  proceedings  called  into  question;  but  its  authority 
to  act  at  all  is  denied  and  shown  never  to  have  existed/' 

In  a  series  of  cases,  the  court  has  given  to  customs  officers  fiual 
iATid  conciliative  authority  in  the  matter  of  appraisement  and 
classification  of  imports* 

In  Hilton  v,  Merritt^^  it  was  held  that  Congress  having  by 
statute  made  the  appraisers^  judgment  final  and  conclusive^ 
an  appeal  therefrom  might  not  be  made  to  the  judiciary,  the 
court  saying:  "We  are  of  opinion  •  .  .  that  the  valuation 
made  by  the  customs  officers  was  not  open  to  question  in  an 
action  at  law,  as  long  as  the  officers  acted  without  fraud  and 
within  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  statute*  The  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  plaintiffs  and  ruled  out  by  the  court  tended 
only  to  show  carelessness  or  irregularity  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  by  the  customs  offieers,  but  not  that  they  were  assimiing 
powers  not  conferred  by  the  statute/' 

In  Buttfield  v,  Stranahan*^  the  court  held  conclusive  the  judg- 
ment of  the  customs  officers  with  reference  to  the  fact  whether  or 
not  a  given  importation  of  tea  was  of  a  grade  that,  under  law, 
entitled  it  to  entrance  Into  the  country. 

§  755.  Fraud  Orders. 

In  Public  Clearing  House  v.  Coyne^^  was  sustained  the  oon- 
etitntionality  of  a  congr^ioaal  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Postmaster-General  to  determines  without  the  aid  of  the  courts, 
whether  the  mail  of  a  given  concern  should  be  excluded  from  the 
mails  because  fraudulent  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery. 
In  this  case  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  providing  for 
fraud  orders"  was  denied  upon  the  grounds:   First,  that  they 

10  no  U.      97;  3         Ct.  Rep.  54S;  28  L.  ecL  83. 
n  192       S.  470;  24  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  34ft;  4R  L.  ed.  &25. 
"  194  a  a  497  J  24  Sup.  Ct  Hep.  780;  48  L.  ed.  109^ 
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pronde  no  judicial  hearing  upon  the  queetion  of  illegality;  i 
that  they  authorize  the  seizure  of  letters  without  discrimi 
hetween  those  which  may  contain,  and  those  which  may  n 
tain,  prohibited  matter;  and  third,  that  they  empower  ibi 
master-General  to  confiscate  the  money  of  the  addressee 
has  become  his  property^by  the  depositing  of  the  letter 
mails. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  objections  the  court  say :  "  It  is  1 
to  argue  that  the  process  of  law  is  denied  whenever  the  < 
tion  of  property  is  affected  by  the  order  of  an  executive 
ment.  ilaiiy,  if  not  most,  of  the  matters  presented  to  these  ' 
ments  require  for  their  proper  solution  the  judgment  or 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  and  in  many  cases,  i 
those  connected  with  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  the 
of  the  de]^artment  is  accepted  as  final  by  the  courts,  an 
when  involving  questions  of  law  this  action  is  attended  by  a 
presunipiion  of  its  correctness."     As  to  the  second  point  tl 
law  authorizes  the  detention  of  all  letters  of  the  firm,  m; 
which  may  be  purely  personal  and  having  no  connectioi 
the  i)rohibited  enlerj)rise,  the  court  say:    "In  view  of  tl 
that  by  these  sections  the  postmaster  is  denied  permission  t 
any  letters  not  addressed  to  himself,  there  would  seem  to 
possible  method  of  enforcing  the  law  except  by  authorizin 
to  seize  and  detain  all  such  letters.    ...    A  ruling  tha 
suoli  letters  as  wore  obviously  connected  with  the  enterprise 
bo  detained  would  amount  to  practically  the  annulment 
law.'^    As  to  the  third  objection  that  the  Postmaster-Gen< 
authorized  bv  statute  to  confiscate  the  money  or  the  represei 
of  money,  of  the  addressee,  the  court  say  that  this  is  based 
hy{>othesis,  that  the  money  or  other  article  contained  in  a 
tered  letter  becomes  the  property  of  the  addressee  as  soon 
letter  is  deposited  in  the  post-office.   As  to  this  the  opinion 

The  action  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  seizing  the  lette 
not  operate  as  a  confiscation  of  the  money,  or  the  determi: 

13  Citing  Bates  &  G.  Co.  v.  Payne,  194  U.  S.  106;  24  Sup.  Ot  Rei 
48  L.  ed.  894. 
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of  the  title  thereto ;  but  merely  as  a  refusal  to  extend  the  facilities 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  the  final  delivery  of  the  letter. 
Congress  might  undoubtedly  have  authorized  the  postmaster  at 
the  depositing  office  to  decline  to  receive  the  letter  at  all  if  its 
forbidden  character  were  known  to  him,  but  as  this  would  be  im- 
possible, we  think  tbe  power  to  refuse  the  facilities  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  transmission  of  such  letter  attends  it  at  every  step, 
from  its  first  deposit  in  the  mail  to  its  final  delivery  to  the 
addressee ;  and  as  the  character  of  the  letter  cannot  be  ascertained 
until  it  arrives  at  the  office  of  delivery,  the  government  may  then 
act  and  refuse  to  consummate  the  transactic«i.  If  the  letter  and 
its  contents  become  the  property  of  the  addressee  when  deposited 
in  the  mail,  the  subsequent  seizure  by  the  gov^nment  would  not 
impair  his  title  or  prevent  an  action  by  him  for  tlie  amount  of 
remittance.  True,  this  might  be  of  no  practical  value  to  him,  but 
it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  show  that  the  title  to  the  letter  did  not 
change  by  its  seizure  by  the  postmaster." 

Though  the  judgment  of  the  Postmaster-General,  as  granted 
him  by  statute,  has  thus  been  held  to  be  final  and  conclusive  with 
reference  to  the  issuance  of  fraud  orders,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  v.  McAnnulty'* 
that  the  law  required  that  this  judgment  should  be  one  founded 
on  facts  ascertained  by  evidence,  and  that  it  might  not  be  simply 
the  Postmaster-General's  personal  judgment  as  to  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  business  whose  mail  is  to  be  excluded.  Thus,  in 
this  case>  the  Postmaster-General  having  issued  a  fraud  order 
against  a  corporation  which  assumed  to  heal  disease  through  the 
influence  of  the  mind,  and  to  give  advice  and  treatment  by  letter, 
the  court  declared  the  order  not  properly  issued*  The  court  say 
as  to  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs: 

There  is  no  exact  standard  of  absolute  truth  by  which  to 
prove  the  assertion  false  and  a  fraud.  We  mean  by  that  to  say 
that  the  claim  of  the  complainants  cannot  be  the  subject  of  proof 
as  of  an  ordinary  fact  .  .  .  We  may  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  to  the  extent  claimed  by  the  complainants, 


H  IS7  U.  S.  04;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  33;  47  L.  ed.  90. 
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ind  we  miy  haxe  no  ajmpatby  witli  them  in  such  claixns, 
their  effcetiTen^ss  is  but  a  matter  o£  opinioD  in  any  court. 
That  the  complniiianti  had  a  hearing  before  the  Postmasi 
eml,  and  that  his  decision  waa  made  after  such  hearing^ 
affeel  tlie  ease.^ 

§  TMb  CWnese  Eicclusion  Cases, 

Im  the  Tmrioos  Ounese  exclusion  cases  the  same  prind 
those  alfwl^  laid  down  hare  been  applied.  Inasmnch,  hi 
MM  ibeir  applieation  has  inrolved  questions  of  personal 
father  than  of  propertr,  their  adoption  by  the  courts  has 
to  some  oppiesaiire,  and  in  the  Ju  Toy  Cftse.^''  decided  ill 
earnest  dissenting  opinions  were  filed*  In  Chae  Chan  | 
United  States'*  the  court  held  valid  the  Act  of  1SS8  prdj 
Chinese  laborers  from  entering  the  United  States  who  I 
parted  before  the  passage,  having  a  certificate  issued  unJ 
Act  of  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  18S4  granting  ihi 

mission  to  return.  This  the  court  did,  even  though  it  reo^ 
that  the  Act  of  1SS8  was  in  contravention  of  express  atipil 
of  the  Treaties  of  1868  and  IS 80  between  the  United  StaJ 
China.  In  Fang  Yne  Ting  v.  United  States  the  doetr^ 
again  declared  that  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  j 
in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  authority  must  be  nj^ 
the  conrts,  even  though  in  contravention  of  an  earlier  treatj 
power  to  exclude  or  expel  aliens  it  held  to  be  vested  in  the  a 
departments  of  the  government,  and  to  be  executed  by  thei 
tive  authority  except  so  far  aa  the  judicia]  department  hi 
authorized  bv  treaty  or  statute  to  intervene^  or  where  soil 
vision  of  the  Constitution  has  been  violated.  Having  thii 
the  executive  department,  it  was  held,  might  be  aiithor^ 
provide  a  system  of  registration  and  identification  of 
klwrers,  and  to  require  them  to  obtain  certificates  of  re 
and  to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  those  not  so  obtainii 

15  United  States  v.  Ju  Toy,  li*8      S.  2^3;  25  Sup.  Ot  Rep.  644;  | 

1040,  ; 

«  130  U.  S.  581 J  &  Sttp.  a.  Rep.  6i3;  Zt  L.  ed.  106S» 
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tificatea  within  a  year*  Tbe  provision  of  the  act  that  the  execu- 
tive officer  Eiu ting  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  should  bring 
the  Chinese  laborer  before  a  federal  court  in  order  that  he  might 
he  heard  and  the  facts  upon  which  depended  his  right  to  remain 
in  the  country  decided,  waa  held  validj  the  duty  that  imposed 
upon  the  court  being  declared  judicial  in  character,  ^'  When/' 
the  opinion  declared,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  the  ext^cu- 
tive  officer  acting  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  brings  the 
Chinese  laborer  before  the  judge,  in  order  that  he  may  be  heard, 
and  the  facta  upon  which  deiJcnds  his  right  to  remain  in  the 
country  be  decided,  a  case  is  duly  submitted  to  the  judicial  power; 
for  here  are  all  the  elements  of  a  civil  case  —  a  complainant,  a 
defendant,  and  a  judge  —  actor ^  reus  ei  judex/' 

In  Ekiu  v.  United  Stateaf^^  it  was  held  that  in  reaching  the 
determination  whether  an  alien  is  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the 
country,  it  13  not  necessary  for  the  administration  to  take  testi- 
mony. The  court,  however,  say:  "An  alien  immigrant,  prevented 
from  landing  by  any  such  officer  claiming  authority  to  do  so  under 
an  Act  of  Congress,  and  thereby  restrained  of  his  liberty,  is  doubt- 
less entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  ascertain  whether  the 
restraint  is  lawful.^*  And  Congress  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  as  in  the 
statutes  in  question  in  United  States  v.  Jung  Ah  Lung,  just  cited » 
authorize  the  courts  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  facts  on  which 
the  right  to  land  depends.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  final  de- 
termination of  those  facts  may  be  intrusted  by  Congress  to  execu- 
tive officers ;  and  in  such  a  case,  as  in  all  others,  in  which  a  statute 
gives  a  discretionary  power  to  an  officer ,  to  be  exercised  by  him 
upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts^  he  is  made  the  sole  and 
exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts,  and  no  other 
tribunal,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law  to  do  so,  is  at  liberty 

17  142  U.  S.  ftS;  12  Sup.  Ct  Rep*  336;  35  L.  ed,  1 148. 

J«  Cititig  Chew  Heong  v.  United  States,  112  U.  S.  536:  6  Bnp.  Ct  Rep,  255; 
28  ed.  770;  United  Stfttei  v.  Jung  Ah  Lung,  1-24  U.  S.  (^21 :  8  Sup.  Ct. 
R«p.  063;  31  L.  ed.  5£»1 ;  Wan  Shing  v.  United  Stfttei,  140  U.  S.  424;  11  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  720;  35  L.  ed»  503. 
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ro  re-exmiiie  or  controvert  the  sufficiency  of  the  cii 
which  he  a*!te<L^ 

I:  is  zioz  widiin  the  province  of  the  judiciary  to  ardei 
eigners  wh.0  have  never  been  naturalized,  nor  aoqn 
livDiiciIe  or  residence  within  the  United  States,  nor  ever 
mioicd  iiijo  die  country  pursuant  to  law,  shall  be  permit 
:er.  in  ♦jpcotjidon  to  the  constitutional  and  lawful  measu] 
I«=gi*LiriTe  and  executive  branches  of  the  national  ^vemn 
ro  such  persons*  the  decisions  of  executive  or  axlministr 
cers,  jcdnd:  widiia  powers  expressly  conferred  by  Coii| 
due  procesa  of  Iaw.^ 

The  stiAmic  does  not  require  inspectors  to  take  any  test 
dH.  and  allows  them  to  decide  on  their  own  inspection  an 
naricm  the  quesdon  of  the  right  of  any  alien  immigrant 
The  provision  relied  on  merely  empowers  inspectors  to  ad 
oaths  and  :o  take  and  consider  testimony,  and  requires  oi 
mony  so  taken  to  be  entered  of  record. 

The  decision  of  the  inspector  of  immigration  being 
formity  with  the  Act  of  ISM,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tha 
tinal  and  conclusive  against  the  petitioner's  right  to  lan< 
United  States.  The  words  of  section  8  are  clear  to  that  efl 
were  nianitostly  intended  to  prevent  the  question  of  an  alie 
grant's  right  to  land,  when  once  decided  adversely  by  an  ii 
acting  within  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him,  from  b 
j>eacheil  or  reviewoil,  in  the  courts  or  otherwise,  save  < 
appeal  to  the  ins^-kectors  official  supervisors,  and  in  acc 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act." 

In  Lem  Moon  Sing  v.  United  States  ^  the  contention  v 
while,  generally  sjvaking,  the  administrative  officers  mig 
jurisdiction  under  the  statute  to  exclude  an  alien  who  wa« 

19  Citing  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wh.  19  ;  6  L.  ed.  537;  Philadelphia  &  • 
V.  Stimpson,  14  Pet.  10  L.  ed.  535;  Beneon  McMahon^  127  U 
8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1240;  32  L.  ed.  234;  Oteira  y  Cortee  v.  Jaoobua,  1 
330;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1031;  34  L.  ed.  464. 

20  Citing  Murray  v.  Hobokrn  I^nd  &  Imp.  Co.,  18  How.  272;  15 
Hilton  V.  Merritt,  110  U.  S.  97;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  548  ;  28^.  ed.  83. 

21  158  U.  S.  638;  15  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  967;  39  L.  ed.  1082. 
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law  or  treaty  entitled  to  enter,  yet  if  they  do  exclude  an  €ilien  who 
is  legally  entitled  to  enter,  they  exceed  their  jurisdiction  and  their 
illegal  action  presents  a  judicial  question  for  the  decision  of  which 
the  courts  may  intervene.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  refused 
to  sustain  the  contention,  saying:  "  That  view,  if  sustained,  would 
bring  into  the  courts  every  case  of  an  alien  who  claimed  the  right 
to  come  into  the  United  States  under  some  law  or  treaty,  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  would  defeat  the  manifest  purpose  of  Congress  in 
committing  to  subordinate  immigration  officers  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  exclusive  authority  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  alien  seeking  admission  into  this  country  belongs  to 
the  class  entitled  by  some  law  or  treaty  to  come  into  the  country, 
or  to  a  class  forbidden  to  enter  the  United  States.  Under  that 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1894  the  provision  that  the  decision 
of  the  appropriate  immigration  or  custom's  officers  should  be 
final,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
would  be  of  no  practical  value." 

§  757.  The  Ju  Toy  Case. 

In  United  States  v.  Sing  Tuck,^  the  contention  was  made  that 
the  question,  whether  or  not  a  person  seeking  admission  was  an 
alien,  necessarily  involved  the  authority  of  the  immigration  offi- 
cials to  act  at  all,  and  that  this  jurisdictional  question  was  one 
which  the  courts  could  not  refuse  to  pass  upon.  In  this  case  the 
Supreme  Court  avoided  passing  upon  the  point  in  limine,  holding 
that  the  petitioner  could  not  seek  judicial  remedy  until  he  had 
exhausted  (as  he  had  not)  the  administrative  remedies  given  him 
by  statute.  In  United  States  v.  Ju  Toy,^  however,  the  petitioner 
had  carried  his  aippeal  to  the  highest  administrative  official  au- 
thorized by  statute  to  consider  his  claim,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
thereupon  found  itself  obliged  to  pass  upon,  the  main  contention, 
which  it  did,  holding  that  the  administrative  decision  as  to  the 
status  of  the  petitioner,  no  abuse  of  authority  being  prima  facie 

22  1^4  U.  S.  161;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  621;  48  L.  ed.  917. 

23  198  U.  S.  26a;  2&  Si*p.  Ct  Rep.  644;  49  L.  ed.  1040. 
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Z^ilrjr  of  ':.v  :Le  ft/rtio&  of  a  miniicgial  <isi 

iririy> tHiu  r^T  j:jrj'  or  otL^r  jadicial  exami3Lii>>fu  pun 
i^^jTTJkT.y^z.  k:A  r/SLSilthn^fffii,    The  dissendiaig  ja«ii4?es  tin 
->  r*:v:*:Tr  i-iJ?^*      whWn.  thev  assert.  U  declared  tiie  d-:!ict] 
Ti-^  <:<f"^r*>  -wii!  r^r.-ifrw  the  findings  of  exccntive  oScials  i 
^rer-'^ie  to  thosfr  fa^rt^  which  determine  their  jnri^dictio 
ir^a-s^  which  are  cited,  however,  do  not  determine  this.  Tin 
thAZ  the  conrtJj  wi]l  review  the  judgments  of  administra 
cials  as  to  whether  their  authoritv  extends  over  a  given 
that  is.  they  will  review  the  administrative  interpretado] 
statute  conferring  authority  for  administrative  action, 
c^ses  do  not  hold  that,  where  the  administrative  deeisic 
statute  made  final,  they  will  review  a  decision  as  to 
a   ^ven  person  or  piece  of  property  falU  within  tl 
of  persons  or  property  over  which  it  is  admitted  that  a 
of  the  statute  extends.   Thus,  had  there  been  a  question 
the  Exclusion  Act  of  Congress  applied  to  aliens,  the  court 
T^view  the  administrative  decision ;  but  granting  that  it  di 
to  aliens,  they  would  not  review  the  judgment  of  the  adn 
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live  officials  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  individual  waa  an  alien, 
and  J  therefore^  subject  to  expulsion  or  exclusion.^ 

Of  course,  if  the  question  of  alienage  or  citizenship  is  depend- 
eut  upon  a  matter  of  law^  and  not  a  determi nation  purely  of  fact, 
the  matter  will  be  reviewed  bj  the  courts.  Thug,  for  example,  in 
Gonzales  v-  Williama^  the  court  determined  in  the  last  instance 
whether  or  not  a  native  of  Porto  Rico  who  waa  an  inhabitant  of 
that  island  at  the  time  of  its  cession  to  the  United  States  was  upon 
her  arrival  at  a  port  of  this  country  to  be  treated  as  an  alien  immi- 
grant within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  18 9 1, 

§  758.  Constitutional  Requirements  of  Administrative  Deter- 
minations, 

The  series  of  cases,  culminating  in  that  of  United  States  Ju 
Toy,  considered  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  are  to  be  construed 
as  determining  simply  that  when,  by  statute,  the  conclusive  de- 
termination of  facts  has  been  vestexl  in  administrative  agents,  a 
judicial  review  thereof  may  not  he  demanded  as  a  canstitutional 
right  In  two  respects^  however,  such  administrative  acts  are, 
and  const itutioiially  must  be,  reviewable  in  the  courts*  In  the 
firat  place,  as  has  already  been  pointed  outj  the  question  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  administrative  agents  or  bodies  to  act  is  always 
open  to  judicial  examination.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  always 
open  to  the  courts  to  determine  whether,  in  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure which  has  been  followed,  the  essential  procedural  require- 
ments of  due  process  of  law  have  been  present  As  said  by  the 
court  in  Yamataya  v.  Fisher,^  the  court  "  must  not  be  understood 
as  holding  that  administrative  officers,  when  executing  the  provi- 
sions of  a  statute  involving  the  liberty  ^of  per  sons  ^  may  disregard 
the  fundamental  principles  that  inhere  in  '  due  process  of  law ' 
as  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution*" 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  due  process  was  satisfied  by  an  in- 
formal notice  to  tbe  plaintiff  that  an  investigation  was  to  be  had 

w  Cf,  article  by  Profea&or  Powell  citpd  above. 

IS  102  U.  S.  1;  24  Sup.  Ct  Eqi.  171;  43  L.  ed.  317, 

w  189  U.  S.  86 5  S3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  Oil;  47      ed.  721. 
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to  determine  wheUier  she  shouIJ  be  deportedj  although  i 
alleged  that,  because  of  her  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Engliaj 
guage,  she  did  not  understand  the  import  of  the  question^ 
pounded  to  her,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  did  not  know  that  thesfj 
tions  related  to  the  matter  of  her  possible  deportatioDp  | 

Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  determination  n 
fact  at  issue,  as,  for  eKam,ple,  tbe  ascertainment  of  the  chaS 
of  a  commodity,  which  character  niaj  be  ascertained  by  comfj 
it  with  an  established  et^mdard,  it  has  been  held  that  a  heafi 
not  needed.^^  And  in  Ekin  v.  United  States,"*^*  earlier  rei 
to,  it  will  be  reraembereil  that  it  was  held  that  the  statufc 
held  not  to  require  inspectors  to  tate  testimony,  but  thai 
might  decide  upon  their  own  inspection,  whether  an  alien  i 
grant  was  entitled  to  enter  tbe  country;  but  that  upon  1^ 
corpus  the  question  could  be  determined  by  the  courts  wheth^ 
prerented  from  landing  had  had  an  opportunity  to  asoi 
whether  his  detention  was  lawfnL 

In  Chin  Low  v.  United  States,^  however,  a  habeas  corpxa 
ing  been  denied  by  the  lower  federal  courts,  the  Supreme  4 
upon  appeal,  held  that  the  writ  .should  have  been  issued  for  ^ 
termination  of  the  allegation  that  the  petitioner  had  beel 
vented  by  the  administrative  officials  from  obtaining  the  tes 
of  certain  witnesses  in  her  behalf.  In  its  opinim  the  c 
however^  careful  to  say  that  the  only  question  before  it  is  w] 
a  fair  opportunity  to  a  hearing  has  been  given  the  f>etitioiielj 
not  the  correctness  of  the  determination.  The  court  do,  ho^ 
go  on  to  say  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  determined  tl^ 
action  of  the  administrative  body  has  been  unfair,  in  tliat  j 
denied  a  fair  hearingj  it  becomes  the  necessary  duty  of  th^ 
to  determine  wh ethers  in  fact,  upon  the  merits  of  the  cad 
petitioner  is  entitled  to  enter.  As  to  this  the  court  say:  1 
decision  of  the  Department  is  final,  but  that  is  on  the  presTi 

ST  Public  Clearing  House  t.  Cojtic,  1»4  U.  S*  407;  24  S^p.  Ct.  Bm 

U2  U.  S.  661  i  12  Sup.  Ct.  R*p.  336;  35  L,  ed.  1140. 
*•  208  U,  S.  8  s  28  Sup,  Ct,  Rep.  201 ;  52  L.  ed,  390. 
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tion  that  the  decision  was  after  a  hearing  in  good  faith,  however 
summary  in  form.  As  between  the  substantive  right  of  citizens  to 
enter  and  of  persons  alleging  themselves  to  be  citizens  to  have  a 
chance  to  prove  their  allegation,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  conclu- 
siveness of  the  commissioner's  fiat  on  the  other,  when  one  or  the 
other  must  give  way,  the  latter  must  yield.  In  such  a  case  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  it  naturally  falls  to  be  done  by  the  courts. 
.  .  .  The  courts  must  deal  with  the  matter  somehow,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  so  convenient  as  a  trial  of  the  merits  before  the 
judge.  If  the  petitioner  proves  his  citizenship,  a  longer  restraint 
would  be  illegal.  If  he  fails,  the  order  of  deportation  would  re- 
main in  force." 

§  759.  Arbitrary  Administrative  Discretion. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  while  wide  discretionary 
power  may  constitutionally  be  granted  to  administrative  agents, 
that  discretion  must  be  one  which  must  be  guided  by  reason,  jus- 
tice, and  impartiality,  and  must  be  exercised  in  the  execution  of 
policies  predetermined  by  l^islative  act,  or  fixed  by  the  common 
law. 

In  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins^  the  court  laid  down  the  doctrine  that 
the  legislative  investment  of  purely  personal  and  arbitrary  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  public  ofiicial  is  a  denial  of  due  process  of 
law.  "  The  very  idea,"  say  the  court,  "  that  one  man  may  be 
compelled  to  hold  his  life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any  material 
right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  at  the  mere  will 
of  another,  seems  to  bo  intolerable  in  any  country  where  free- 
dom prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slavery  itself."^  Of  the 
ordinances  in  question  the  court  say :  "  They  seem  intended  to 
confer  and  actually  do  confer,  not  a  discretion  upon  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  but  a  naked  and  arbitrary  power 
to  give  or  withhold  consent,  not  as  to  places  but  as  to  persons. 
.  .  .  The  power  given  to  them  [tJie  supervisors]  is  not  confided 
to  their  discretion  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term,  but  is  granted 

29  118  U.  S.  356;  C  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1064;  30  L.  ed.  220. 

30  Quoting  and  approving  City  of  Baltimore  v.  Radecke,  49  Md.  217. 
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to  tlieir  mere  wilL  It  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  aeknon 
neither  guidaueej  nor  restraint," 

In  f actj  however,  the  court  found  in  this  case  that  the  ej^ 
showed  that  the  ordinances  in  actual  operation  had  been  | 
clusively  directed  against  a  particular  class  of  persons  *| 
warrant  and  require  the  conclusioUj  that,  whatever  may  ha^ 
tho  intent  of  the  ordinances  as  adopted,  they  were  applied  \ 
public  authorities  charged  with  their  administrationj  an^ 
representing  the  State  itself,  with  a  mind  so  unequal  and  o| 
ive  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  denial  by  the  State  of  thali 
protection  of  the  law  which  is  secured  to  the  petitioners^  as 
other  persons,  by  the  broad  and  benign  provisions  of  the 
tcenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
the  court  add,  Though  the  law  itself  be  fair  on  its  faq 
impartial  in  appearance,  yet  if  it  is  applied  and  administer 
public  authority  with  an  evil  eye  and  an  unequal  hand,  so  ai 
ticallj  to  make  unjust  and  illegal  discriminations  between  ]d 
in  similar  circumatances,  material  to  their  rights,  the  deij 
equal  justice  is  still  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitll 
The  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  the  petitioners  could i 
punished  for  a  violation  of  the  ordinances  in  question.  | 
Taken  by  itself  the  language  of  the  court,  as  will  be  seen  j 
quotations  which  have  been  made,  indicate  a  view  that  in  q 
may  an  arbitrary  discretionary  power  be  granted  to  a  pub| 
cial  which  will  compel  any  person  to  hold  his  life,  or  the  j 
vi  livingj  or  any  material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  i 
at  the  mere  will  of  another,"  The  force  of  this  holding  19 
ever,  somewhat  weakenexl  by  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  sef 
court  found  that,  whatever  the  terms  or  intent  of  the  ordinal 
question,  they  had  actually  been  administered  in  a  grossly  j 
and  unjust  manner.  And  also,  and  more  importantly^  in  thj 
case  of  Wilson  v.  Eureka  (^ity^^  the  court  expressly  uph^ 
constitutionality  of  an  ordinance  committing  the  right  of  thi 
tiff  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  a  buikling  owned  by 
the  unrestrained  discretion  of  a  single  officiaL    The  sumnii 

nn3  U.  S.  32;  19  Sup.  Ct  Rep,  317?  43  L.  ed.  603. 
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cases  in  the  State  c^DUrts,  given  by  the  court  in  Be  Flaherty j^'* 
in  which  nnrestraine<l  discretion  is  sustained,  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval, the  court  declaring  the  discretionary  power  to  be  *^  based 
on  the  necessity  of  the  regulation  of  rights  by  uniform  and  gen- 
eral laws  —  a  necessity  which  is  no  better  observed  by  a  discre- 
tion in  a  board  of  aldermen  or  council  of  a  city  than  in  a  mayor, 
and  the  cascfe,  therefore*  are  authority  against  the  contention  of 
plaintiff  in  error,"  ^ 

In  this  case  it  h  certain  that  the  Supreme  Court  commits  itself 
to  the  doctrine  that  administrative  offieiala  may,  in  certain  eases  at 
kast,  he  given  a  discretionary  power  to  act  according  to  their  orwn 
unrestricted  judgment  as  to  what  the  circumstances  require,  and 

3ia  105  CaL  658. 

See  abo  Bavia  v,  MaBsachuflctts,  K7  U.  43 ;  17  Sup.  Ct*  Rep*  731 ;  42 
L.  fd.  71.  The  aummary  ot  ok&es  given  by  tba  court  in  Ee  Flaherty  i»  oa 
follows; 

"  Statutes  and  ordinancea  hava  becm  auEtamed  prohibiting  a^^'nings  with- 
out th^  consent  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  (Pedrick  v,  Batley,  It  Gray,  161)  ; 
fnrbiddiTtg  orations^  haranguefl,  atc^i  in  a  park  wUliout  t\\&  prior  consent  of 
the  park  commisaionerd  (Commonwealth  %^  Abraliama^  150  Muss,  57),  or 
ufKJu  the  common  or  other  grounds,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  city 
government  and  committee  ( Commotiwmlth  v.  Davis,  140  Maai*.  4S5)  ■  *  beat- 
mg  any  drum  or  tambourine,  or  making  any  noise  with  any  inatrument  for 
any  pnrpoae  whatever,  without  written  p^rmis^ion  of  the  president  of  the 
vlUage,'  on  any  street  or  sidewalk  (Vance  v,  Hadlield,  22  N.  Y,  598);  giv- 
ing the  right  to  miuiufacturers  to  ring  bt^llj;  and  blow  vHiisitlea  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  hours  as  the  hoard  of  aldermen  or  ^olectmen  may  in  writing 
designate  (Sawyer  v.  Davis,  1S6  Mass,  prohibiting  the  ereoUng  or 

rei^iring  of  a  wooden  building  without  the  permisaion  uf  the  board  of  aMer^ 
men  (Hine  The  City  of  New  Haven,  40  Conn*  47S)  ;  authorizing  harbor 
maaters  to  station  vessels  ami  to  assign  to  each  its  place  (Vanderbilt  v. 
Adnma,  7  Cow,  349)  ♦  forbidding  the  occupancy  of  a  place  on  the  street  for 
a  atand  witliaut  the  permission  of  the  clerk  of  Faneuil  IlalL  Market  (Night- 
ingale, petitioner,  II  Pick.  168)  ;  forbidding  the  keeping  of  swine  without 
a  permit  is  w^iTing  from  the  board  of  health  (Quincy  Kennard^  151  Mass. 
5G3)  ;  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  kind  of  a  building  w^thont  a  permit 
from  the  commlBsioners  of  the  town  tiirough  their  clerk  (Commissioners,  etc. 

Covey,  74  Md.  2tJ2J  ;  forbidding  any  person  from  remaining  within  the 
limits  of  the  market  more  than  twenty  minutes  unless  permitted  to  do  so 
by  the  superintendent  or  his  deputy  (Commonwealth  v.  Brooks,  109  ilaas. 


."tT  ::•  exel-.:ie  from  1 


S  7%.  54ar.'iArr/-s. 

J;.  ' ' ;  ;  ;  v:  v.i^  :r'ri-:?:'r Las  l-een  pointed  oi 
V'.'.  v....  :.  •  .,v  :;.iir.  li::.  l-  'r  -^::.er  vrrit  attempt  to  < 

V-.'  '  /' ."  '■  -r:  *■::*'*•  rjvf.  ^.r  ^.'.'.iz.ir'.ri'.ive  agents  of  a  dis( 
y  vvr  .:.-*:-r:';r.  or  :::a:M:ci%  This,  as  w( 
..fi »,  f    ,      .  U'r.ii  vf  j  i'li'-ia]  revic-'iV  all  those  ajcts  ' 

\,',\.\'-:.\  '.u  f\i:\v;y<'U:T,  ixTd  j'*in:];v'  •! i -rcrct ionarv.  It  also  e-N 
rij  oii  fiarl  of  tlio  oo-irt^  to  f-oiurol  all  other  ad 
if;itj,r-  t:^i-<'\i\'wu  ji'-ts  in  :-o  f;ir  a*  there  is  po?se^se<l  by 
ofl.'  i.il .  i/jfrir       with  tlu.-ir  jif-rforiuanoo,  a  (li.scretiuii  as  to  h< 

i  ■.  Im-  |»r  rform*  'l  at  Jill.  Wlif-ro,  however,  an  act,  not  ] 
[M.li  I        ill  r|i;ir.'i^'l/r,  is  Lv  law  require  J  of  an  officer,  th 

r.  N.  JM;  jw  Sup.  ( t.  Ki  p.       47  h.  cd.  90. 
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formance  of  which  involves  the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  the  courts 
may  require  that  that  discretion  be  exercised  and  the  act  per- 
formed. Furthermore,  v^hether  or  not  an  oflScer  has  overstepped 
the  limits  of  the  discretionary  powers  granted  him  is  always  a 
proper  subject  for  judicial  determination. 

That  a  mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  the  performance  of  purely 
ministerial  acts,  that  is,  thos^not  involving  the  exercise  of  .political 
or  administrative  discretion,  is  a  principle  that  antedates  the  adop- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

§  761.  Ministerial  Acts:  Marbury  v.  Madison. 

The  American  case  which  is  usually  cited  as  establishing  once 
for  all  this  rule  is  Marbury  v.  Madison.^  That  case,  however, 
was  a  contribution  to  the  law  of  the  subject^  not  as  determining  the 
principle  itself,  but  as  declaring  its  applicability  to  the  heads  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  Federal  Government.^  In  this  case 
the  court  had  been  asked  to  issue  a  mandamus  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  deliver  a  certain  commission  to  office  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President 

In  his  opinion,  Marshall,  after  repudiating  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  court  to  interfere  with  the  President  or  other  executive 
agents  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  functions,  or  those  discre- 
tionary in  character,  said :  "  But  when  the  legislature  proceeds  to 
impose  on  that  officer  other  duties;  when  he  is  directed  peremp- 
torily to  perform  certain  acts;  when  the. rights  of  individuals  are 
dependent  on  the  performance  of  those  acts,  he  is  so  far  the  officer 
of  the  law;  is  amenable  to  the  laws  for  his  conduct;  and  cannot 
at  his  discretion  sport  away  the  vested  rights  of  others.  .  .  . 
Where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and  individual 
rights  depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  the  indivrdual  who  considers  himself  in- 

34  1  Cr.  137 ;  2  L.  ed.  60. 

35  Even  as  to  this  point  it  has  been  argued  that  the  opinion  is  obiter  inas- 
much  as  the  court  finally  declared  that  it  was  without  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain the  suit  as  an  original  suit»  in  which  form  it  had  been  brought, 
^landamus  will  not  lie  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^  to  pay  an 
ofricial  salary.    United  States  v.  Guthrie,  17  How.  2S4;  15  L.  ed.  102, 
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£>r  &  r^icie^j.  »  »  ,  'Toe  qiusdi^a  wtiedia'  a  rxs 
7*Jit^  'ir  r-rx.  :a  I'd  aacare  jTiiiaAL  imi  suxsc  be  : 
abe  yui'jriil  krrJcLCT.rjJ^  Tze  ^^aljti  pLsciie  diai  goes  on. 
ji'^  wh^tbir  of  -.nu  of  the  zre*:  'leparnnens  of 

m«t  «      ii^-iniati^lT  ^jiraected  witk  die  Presadent  as  1 
Um  OTiiUl'i/^     die         of  tie  'Krrrf  4  order,  and  iaij^  r  1 
th^  t«i^A  of  dicrparrzruiiir^  conunita  anj  iVipnl  act.  nn-ier 
0<i£/^,  Kj  vhirh  an  la/iiri^irial  *Ti«tain3  an  injury,  it  cannot 
Uit^rM  rr.at  his  c5f!e  alone  eiempta  tim  from,  being  snec 
or*^linar7  rn^i^l^  cf  proc«eding,  and  being  compelled  to  *3 
juflzTfyf^Tit /ff  the  lav.   How.  then,  can  his  oSce  exsnpt  hi 
thi%  particniar  mode  [mandamm]  of  deciding  on  toe  Iqe 
hln  conduct,  if  the  cai»e  be  «ncfa  a  caae  is  would,  were  ai 
indivulnad  the  partv  complained  of,  aathorize  tlie  process 
not  by  the  office  4>f  the  yers^m  to  whom  the  writ  is  directed, 
natnre  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  that  the  propriety  or  impro{ 
ianning  a  mandamns      to  be  determined.    Wliere  the  h< 
department  actA  in  a  case,  in  which  executive  discretion 
exercised,  in  which  he  is  the  mere  organ  of  executive  w 
afrain  rf^ff-.aXfA  that  any  application  to  a  court  to  control,  ii: 
iijject,  bin  c^/mluct  would  be  rejected  without  hesitation.  Br 
be  in  dirry^fed  by  law  to  do  a  certain  act  affecting  the  absolu 
of  individuals,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  is  not  place 
Ihe  particular  d^rerrtion  of  the  President,  and  the  perfom 
which  the  Pre«ident  cannot  lawfully  forbid,  and  therefore 
fjCffHume^l  to  have  forbidden,  as  for  example  to  record  a 
«ion  or  a  patent  for  land,  w-hich  has  received  all  the  lega 
niticH ;  or  to  give  a  copy  of  such  record ;  in  such  cases  it  is 
ceivwi  on  what  grounds  the  courts  of  the  country  are 
{ixvMm\  from  giving  judgment  that  right  be  done  to  ^n 
individual,  than  if  the  same  services  were  to  be  perfom^ 
person  not  the  head  of  a  department" 

g  762.  Mandamus  May  not  be  Used  in  Place  of  an  Appe 

The  courts  will  not  interfere  by  mandamus  with  execul 
cers  of  the  irovemment  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary 
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duties,  even  where  those  duties  require  an  interpretation  of  the 
law.  The  writ  of  mandamus,  in  other  words,  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
writ  of  error  in  place  of  an  appeal.  If  there  has  been  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  law  by  the  executive  officer,  the  court,  if  it  has 
been  given  jurisdiction,  will  correct  it  on  appeal,  or  the  person  who 
believes  himself  injured  may  institute  appropriate  civil  or  crim 
inal  proceedings.^® 

In  Bates  &  Guild  Co.  v.  Payne^^  the  authorities  are  reviewed, 
and  a  doctrine  stated  that  is  not  quite  as  broad  as  that  declared  in 
Oil  Co.  V.  Hitchcock,  the  court  pointing  out  that  "  even  upon 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  or  of  law  alone,'*  the  action  of  the 
official  "  will  carry  with  it  a  strong  presumption  of  its  correctness, 
and  the  courts  will  not  ordinarily  review  it,  although  they  have  the 
power,  and  will  occasionally  exercise  the  right  of  so  doing.*' 

In  Marquez  v.  Frisbie^  the  court  declare  that  "  it  is  a  sound 
principle  that  where  there  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  and 
the  court  cannot  so  separate  it  as  to  see  clearly  where  the  mistake 
of  law  is,  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  law  had  con- 
fided the  matter  is  conclusive." 

When  a  subordinate  administrative  officer  is  overruled  by  his 
superior  who  has  an  appellate  administrative  jurisdiction  over 
him,  his  duty  to  obey  is  a  ministerial  one  and  may  be  compelled  by 
mandamus.^®  The  federal  court  must,  however,  have  been  granted, 
by  statute,  the  authority  to  issue  the  mandamus  and,*^  in  fact,  no 
such  general  authority  has  been  granted  by  Congress  to  the  federal 
courts.  It  has,  however,  been  held,  that  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  having  been  granted  general  common-law  powers, 
possess  the  authority.*^ 

8«  Riverside  Oil  Co.  v.  Hitchcock,  190  U.  S.  316;  23  Sup.  C?t  Rep.  698;  47 
L.  ed.  1074. 

37  194  U.  S.  106;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  505;  48  L.  ed.  894^ 

38  101  U.  S.  473;  25  L.  ed.  800. 

39  United  States  v.  Miller,  128  U.  S.  40;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  12;  32  L.  ed.  354. 
40UnT{ed  States  v.  Black,  128  U.  S.  40;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  12;  32  L.  ed.  354; 

United  States  v.  Windom,  137  U.  S.  636;  11  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  197;  34  L.  ed.  811. 

41  Kendall  v.  United  States,  12  Pet  524;  9  L.  ed.  1181;  United  States  v. 
Schujz,  102  U.  S.  378;  26  L.  ed.  167. 
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§  76S.  The  Amenability  of  the  President  to  Compulsory  J 
Process. 

From  the  foregoing  it  has  appeared  that,  for  the  perf orm; 
a  purely  ministerial  act^  a  mandamus  will  lie  to  the  heads 
great  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  and,  a  fort\ 
their  subordinates.  We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the 
dent,  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  is,  with  reference  to  t 
formance  of  a  purely  ministerial  act,  similarly  subject  to  « 
sory  judicial  process.  This  question  has  several  times  been 
the  courts,  and  though  not  often  passed  upon  in  limine,  ha 
uniformly  answered  in  the  negative. 

In  ilarbury  v.  Madison*^  the  question  was  as  to  the  issua 
a  mandamus  not  to  the  President  but  to  the  Secretary  of  Stai 
was  argued,  however,  that  the  Secretary  acted  as  the  agent 
President,  and  that  the  President,  as  Chief  Executive,  wi 
amenable  to  the  writ  The  court,  in  its  opinion,  held  that  th 
retary  was,  as  to  the  action  prayed  for,  subject  to  the  wri 
conceded  that  in  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  was  but  carryii 
the  political  or  discretionary  will  of  the  President,  the  writ  ' 
not  issue.  In  this  case  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  court  f 
refused  to  issue  the  injunction  to  the  Secretary  on  the  ground 
the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  giving  the  original  jurisd 
under  which  the  suit  had  been  brought  was  unconstitut 
President  Jefferson,  however,  declared  that  had  the  mand 
been  awarded,  he  would  have  considered  it  an  infringement 
his  executive  rights  and  as  such  would  have  resisted  its  en. 
ment  with  all  the  power  of  government. 

In  Marbury  v.  Madison  the  court  did  not  intimate  what  its 
tion  would  be  in  case  the  performance  directly  by  the  Presidi 
merely  ministerial  duties  was  prayed. 

In  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason  the  amenability  c 
President  to  a  judicial  process  was  brought  directly  into 
Marshall,  who  was  conducting  the  examination,  issued,  at  ti 
quest  of  the  defense,  a  subpoena  ditces  tecum  directing  Pres 
Jefferson  to  appear  and  bring  with  him  a  certain  letter  to  hi 


«1  Cr.  137:  2  L.  ed.  60. 
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from  General  Wilkinson.  Jefferson  refnsed  to  appear  or  to  bring 
the  letter.  That  a  compulsory  process  should  be  thereupon  issued 
to  the  President  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  considered,  bat 
upon  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Attomey-GJeneral  should  per- 
mit the  defense  to  have  the  examination  of  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  had  been  put  into  his,  the  Attomey-GeneraPs,  possession, 
Marshall  said :  "  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  alleged  in  this  case  that 
the  President  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  offered  a  contempt 
to  the  court  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  attended;  notwith- 
standing the  subjKena  was  awarded  agreeably  to  the  demand  of  the 
defendant,  the  court  would,  indeed,  not  be  asked  to  proceed  as  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  individual.'*  ^ 

In  another  account  of  the  same  trial  the  Chief  Justice  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  In  no  case  of  this  kind  would  the  court  be 
required  to  proceed  against  the  President  as  against  an  ordinary 
individual.  The  objections  to  such  a  course  are  so  strong  and 
obvious  that  all  must  acknowledge  them.  ...  In  this  case, 
however,  the  President  has  assigned  no  reason  whatever  for  with- 
holding the  paper  called  for.  The  propriety  of  withholding  it 
must  be  decided  by  himself,  not  by  another  for  him.  Of  the 
weight  of  reasons  for  and  against  producing  it  he  himself  is  the 
judge." 

§  764.  Mississii^  v.  JohxMoa. 

In  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,^  decided  in  1866,  a  perpetual  in- 
junction was  sought  to  restrain  the  President  from  eii^cuting  the 
Reconstruction  Acts,  which  were  allied  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
petition  set  out  that  legal  secession  of  a  State  was  impossible,  and 
hence  "  it  was  impossible  for  her  people,  or  for  the  State  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  to  dissolve  that  connection  with  other  States, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  secession  or  otherwise  was  a 
nullity,"  and  that  Mississippi  "now  solemnly  asserted  that  her 
connection  with  the  Federal  Government  was  not  in  anywise 

*^Bttrr'8  Trial,  HI,  37.  Published  by  Westoott  &  Co.,  WMhingttm  dty, 
1807. 

44  Burr*8  Trial,  II,  &3«.   Hopkins  &  Earle,  Philadelphia,  1808. 

45  4  Wall.  475;  18  L.  ed.  437. 
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against  the  President  oSeiallT.  ^  Thov  it  vas  aiaiii  In 
allegation  that  die  President  is  abont  to  do  SByflii^g  ot  h 
motion  which  as  President  he  is  not  andioriied  to  do.  Tl 
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gation  is  that  he  is  about  to  execute  certain  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress/' 

It  is  not  upon  any  peculiar  immunity,''  said  counsel,  "  that 
the  individual  has,  who  happens  to  be  President,  mpon  any  idea 
that  he  cannot  do  wrong;  upon  any  idea  thait  there  is  any  particu- 
lar sanctity  belonging  to  him  as  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  with 
one  who  has  royal  blood  in  his  veins ;  but  it  is  on  account  of  the 
office  that  he  holds  that  I  say  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  above  the  process  of  any  court,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court, 
to  bring  him  to  account  as  President.  There  is  only  one  court, 
or  qiuisi'COUTt  that  he  can  be  called  upon  to  answer  to  for  any 
dereliction  of  duty,  for  doing  anything  that  is  contrary  to  law  or 
failing  to  do  anything  which  is  according  to  law,  and  that  is  not 
this  tribunal,  but  one  that  sits  in  another  chamiber  of  this  Capitol. 
There  he  can  be  called  and  tried  and  punished,  but  not  here  while 
he  is  President,  and  after  he  has  been  (Jealt  with  in  that  chamber 
and  stripped  of  the  robes  of  office,  and  he  no  longer  stands  as  the 
representative  of  the  government,  then,  for  any  wrong  he  has-done 
to  any  individual,  for  murder  or  any  crime  of  any  sort  which  he 
has  committed  as  President,  then  and  not  till  then  can  he  be  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Then  it  is  the  individual 
they  deal  with,  not  the  representative  of  the  people." 

The  court,  in  a  very  brief  opinion,  refused  to  issue  the  writ, 
saying: 

"  The  single  point  which  requires  consideration  this :  can 
the  President  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  carrying  into 
effect  an  Act  of  Congress  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional  ? 

"  It  is  assumed  by  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  that 
the  President,  in  the  execution  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  is 
required  to  perform  a  mere  ministerial  duty.  In  this  assumption 
there  is,  we  think,  a  confounding  of  the  terms  *  ministerial '  and 
*  executive,'  which  are  by  no  means  equivalent  in  import" 

After  pointing  out  that  the  duties  sought  to  be  enjoined  were 
executive  and  political,  the  court  declare  that  "  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  President  might  be  justly 
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a  case  in  which  a  peremptory  mandamus  was  prayed  and  awarded 
to  the  Pastmaster-General  commanding  him  to  credit  the  petition- 
ers with  certain  amounts  which  had  been  foimd  due  them  f rcon  the 
United  States  by  a  decision  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

The  court  said :  "  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President 
and  as  far  as  his  powers  are  derived  from  the  Constitution,  he  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  department,  except  in  the  mode 
presented  by  the  Constitution  through  the  impeaching  power.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  officer  in  every  branch  of  that 
department  is  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  President, 
There  are  certain  political  duties  inxposed  upon  many  offix^ers  in 
the  executive  department,  the  discharge  of  which  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President.  But  it  would  be  an  alarming  doctrine 
that  Congress  cannot  impose  upon  any  executive  officer  any  duty 
they  may  think  proper  which  is  not  repugnant  to  any  rights  se- 
cured and  protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  in  such  case,  the 
duty  and  responsibility  grow  out  of  and  are  subject  to  tiie  control 
of  law,  and  not  to  the  direction  of  the  President  And  this  is 
eiwphatically  the  case  where  the  duty  enjoined  is  of  a  mere  minis- 
terial character.  ...  It  was  urged  at  the  bar  that  the  Post- 
master-General was  alone  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  President,  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  law,  and  this  right  of  the  President  is  claimed 
as  growing  out  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  This 
is  a  doctrine  that  cannot  receive  the  sanction  of  this  court.  It 
would  be  vesting  in  the  President  a  dispensing  power  which  has 
no  countenance  for  its  support  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
and  is  asserting  a  principle  which,  if  carried  out  in  its  results, 
to  all  cases  falling  within  it,  would  be  clothing  the  President  with 
a  power  entirely  to  control  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
paralyze  the  administration  of  justice/' 

«The  same  reason  which  has  arupported  the  immunity  of  the  President 
from  compulsory  judicial  process  has,  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
supported  a  similar  immunity  on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  The  scope  of 
this  treatise  will  not  permit,  however,  a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the 
question.  For  a  discussion  of  this  suhjcct  pee  the  Z^uirrrsity  Law  Review, 
J II,  335;  Mich.  Law  Review,  III,  631;  Columbia  Law  Review,  VI,  453. 
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is  independent  of  both."  Jackson  was  no  lover  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  stated  the  case  strongly,  but 
in  his  action  he  was  undoubtedly  correct.*^  Whether  he  acted 
wisely,  or  even  with  proper  respect  toward  the  other  branches  of 
the  government  is  another  question. 

Whether  the  President  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  execute  a  law, 
passed  during  the  term  of  a  predecessor,  or  over  his  veto,  because 
he  deems  it  unconstitutional,  is  an  entirely  different  question  from 
that  ju5t  consddered.  Here  the  President  has  to  deal  not  with  a 
measure  in  the  process  of  enactment,  as  is  the  case  when  the  veto 
is  exercised,  but  with  a  bill  that  has  passed  through  all  this  consti- 
tutional forms  of  enactment,  and  has  become  a  law,  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  no  option  but  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  given  the  power  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people 
or  of  the  l^islature  as  embodied  in  law.  The  reasons  for  main- 
taining a  contrary  opinion,  as  usually  stated,  are  these:  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  of  the  private  citizen.  It  is  his  duty  to  "  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  but  he  is  also  sworn  to  "  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution,"  and  this  he  must  do 
upon  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  upon 
that  of  others.  The  Constitution  is  but  a  law  of  high  degree,  and 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  very  laws  that  he  must  take  care  are  faith- 
fully executed.  Says  one  writer:"  "  If  the  President  must  exe- 
cute all  laws,  he  must  execute  an  ex  post  facto  law  or  any  other 
law  flying  in  the  teeth  of  the  constitution;  a  partisan  statute 
passed  over  his  veto  can  rob  him  of  the  right  to  be  commander-in- 
chief,  to  nominate  or  remove  from  office,  or  of  any  other  right  ex- 
pressly conferred  u.pon  him ;  and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  in  these 
cases  Congress  would  be  quite  as  plainly  taking  away  from  the 
President  the  power  which  the  constitution  has  expressly  given. 
A  two-thirds  majority  could  alter  at  will  many  important  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  and  the  members  could  only  be  called 
to  account  at  a  re-election.   That  instrument  in  these  cases  would 

60  Van  Hoist  holds  a  oontrarj  view.    Conatitutional  History,  I,  46. 
American  Law  Review,  XXIII,  375. 
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is  not  a  check.  As  an  instrument  for  checking  unconstitutional 
action  on  the  part  of  the  President,  impeachment  has  been  found 
too  cumbersome.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  extreme  opposition  and 
contest  between  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  President  Johnson, 
an  impeachment  was  not  successful,  it  must  be  admitted  that  «d 
a  means  of  future  restraint  upon  the  Chief  Executive  it  will  not 
be  greatly  feared. 

That  the  President  and  all  other  officers  of  the  government  have 
not  the  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  he  or  they  believe  such  judgment  to  be  based  upon 
an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  scarcely  needs 
argument.  This  case  is  stronger  than  the  former  one  by  the  addi- 
tional support  of  the  judiciary.  To  refuse  now  to  execute  the 
command  of  the  court  is  to  assume  the  judicial  power  of  a  court 
of  appeals  as  well  as  l^slative  functions. 

§  768.  Liability  of  the  State  for  the  Acts  of  Its  Officers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  non-suability  of  the  State  prevents  the 
prosecution  of  a  claim  against  the  United  States,  whether  that 
claim  be  founded  upon  a  tort  of  one  of  its  agents,  or  is  one  arising 
out  of  a  contract. 

No  government,"  says  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gibbons  v. 
United  States®^  "  has  ever  held  itself  liable  to  individuals  for  the 
misfeasance,  laches,  or  unauthorized  exercise  of  power  by  its  offi- 
cers and  agents.  It  does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  to  any  person 
the  fidelty  of  the  officers  whom  it  employs,  since  that  would  in- 
volve it  in  all  its  operations  in  endless  embarrassments,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  losses  which  would  be  subversive  of  the  public  inter- 
ests; .  .  .  The  general  principle  which  we  have  already  stated 
as  applicable  to  all  governments,  forbids,  as  a  policy  imposed  by 
necessity,  that  they  should  hold  themselves  liable  for  unauthor- 
ized wrongs  inflicted  by  their  officers  on  the  citizens  though  oc- 
curring while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties."  ^ 

62  8  Wall.  269 ;  19  L.  ed.  453. 

63  See  also  Dooley  v.  United  States,  182  U.  S.  222;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  762;  45 
L.  ed.  1074,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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§  769.  Legal  Liability  of  Public  Officials  to  Private  Individ- 
uals Injured  by  Their  Acts ;  Ultra  Vires  Acts. 

As  has  elsewhere  been  &liowu  in  this  treatise,  a  faxidamental 
principle  of  American  law  is  that  the  legality  of  acta  of  public 
officers  is  detemiined  in  the  ortlinary  courts  according  to  the  same 
rules  that  govern  the  decision  of  suits  between  private  indiriduala* 
ThiBj  generally  speaking,  no  ofiScer  can  defend  an  ultra  vires  or 
otherwise  illegal  act  by  setting  up  his  official  position  or  exhibiting 
the  command  of  a  political  superior.  This  last  statement  as  to 
the  non-applieahility  of  the  principle  of  respondeat  superior  is, 
however,  subject  to  this  qualifieationj  that  the  order  of  an  admin- 
istrative superior^  prima  facie  legal,  though  in  fact  not  le^al,  may 
be  set  up  in  defense  of  an  act  commande<l  by  military  super- 
icrs*  In  Be  Fair,^  decided  in  1900,  the  court  say  :  The  law 
is  that  an  order  given  by  an  officer  to  his  private,  which  does  not 
expressly  or  clearly  show  on  its  face  its  illegality,  the  soldier  is 
bound  to  obey;  and  such  order  is  hig  full  protection.  The  first 
duty  of  an  officer  is  obediencej  and  without  this  there  can  be  neither 
discipline  nor  efSciency  in  an  army.  If  every  subordinate  officer 
and  soldier  were  at  liberty  to  question  the  legality  of  the  ortlers 
of  the  commander^  and  obey  them  or  not  as  he  may  consider  them 
valid  or  invalid,  the  precious  moment  for  action  wovild  be  wasfei 
Its  law  is  that  of  obedience.  No  question  can  be  left  open  of  the 
right  to  command  in  the  officer,  or  of  the  duty  of  obedience  in  the 
soldier,  Wliile  I  do  not  say  that  the  order  given  .  ,  .to  the 
petitioners  was  in  all  particulars  a  lawful  order,  I  do  say  that  the 
illegality  of  the  order,  if  illegal  it  was,  was  not  so  much  bo  as  to  he 
apparent  and  palpable  to  the  commonest  understanding.  If,  then, 
the  petitioners  acted  under  such  order  in  good  faith^  they  are  not 
liable  to  prosecution."  ^ 

The  result  of  the  doctrine  thus  stated  is,  as  will  be  seen,  that  an 
act  is  defended  for  the  performance  of  which  in  fact  no  le^al  au- 
thority can  be  produced.    Simply  the  color  of  authority  on  the 

H  100  Fed.  Rep.  140, 

MC/*  Wpuaii,  American  AdminiBtr^iive  Law,  |  2. 
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part  of  the  superior  giving  the  command  is  held  a  sufficient  de- 
fense. Clearly  common  justice,  and  the  practical  necessities  of 
administration  justify  the  rule,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  does  in  fact 
protect  an  act  essentially  illegal,  the  doctrine  is  one  that  is  kej^t 
within  the  narrowest  possible  bounds.  Only  where  there  is  present 
no  fact  which  would  put  the  subordinate,  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  upon  his  guard,  or  where  the  practical  necessities  of 
the  case  leave  little  or  no  opportunity  for  individual  judgment  in 
the  matter,  should  the  rule  be  applied.  In  all  other  cases,  it  is 
to  be  repeated,  the  public  official  is  able  to  defend  his  act  only  by 
showing  some  existing  legal  authority  for  it. 

The  necessities  of  the  case  require  the  foregoing  doctrine,  with 
reference  to  the  military  arm  of  government  There  not  being 
the  same  urgency  for  immediate  obedience,  the  doctrine  does  not 
prevail  in  civil  matters.  Thus,  in  Hendricks  v.  Gonzales*^  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  was  held  not  to  exonerate  him  from  liability 
for  an  act  done  under  it,  the  court  saying:  "  The  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  assignments  of  error  seem  free  from  doubt.  The 
plaintiff  having  complied  with  the  condition  entitling  him  to 
clearance,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  as  collector  of  the  port, 
to  grant  a  clearance  for  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  unless  he  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  do  so  by  some  other  statutory  authority. 
Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  the  President  could 
nullify  the  statute,  and  though  the  defendant  may  have  thought 
himself  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  former,  his  mistaken 
sense  of  duty  could  not  justify  his  refusal  of  the  clearance,  and 
these  instructions  afforded  him  no  protection  unless  they  were 
authorized  in  law.'' 

§  770.  Mandamus  to  Compel  Performance  of  Commands  of 
Administrative  Superior. 

As  earlier  pointed  out,  where  the  performance  of  a  ministerial 
duty  is  commanded  by  an  administrative  superior,  mandamus  will 


M  67  Fed.  Rep.  351. 
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is  that  of  Spalding  v.  Vilas.^^  In  this  case  Spalding  had  charged 
that  the  Postmaster-General  had,  by  the  issuance  of  a  circular, 
maliciously  injured  his  business.  The  court,  after  holding  that 
the  issuance  of  the  circular  had  not  been  beyond  the  genei'al  scope 
of  the  official  authority  of  the  Postmaster-General,  declare  that 
he  cannot  be  subject  to  suit  because  his  act  had  been  dictated  by 
malice.  The  court  admit  that  the  precise  point  had  not  been  pre- 
viously determined  in  the  United  States,  but  that  a  line  of  cases, 
English  as  well  as  American,  support  the  doctrine  that  the  higher 
judicial  officers  are  exempt  from  responsibility  for  a  malicious 
exercise  of  their  authority.  After  an  extended  review  of  these 
cases,  the  court  say: 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  general  considerations  of 
public  policy  and  convenience  which  demand  for  judges  of  courts 
of  superior  jurisdiction  immunity  from  civil  suits  for  damages 
arising  from  acts  done  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  performance 
of  their  judicial  functions,  apply  to  a  large  extent  to  official  com- 
munications made  by  heads  of  executive  departments  when  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law.  The 
interests  of  the  people  require  that  due  protection  be  accorded  to 
them  in  respect  of  their  official  acts.  As  in  the  case  of  a  judicial 
officer,  we  recognize  a  distinction  between  action  taken  by  the  head 
of  a  department  in  reference  to  matters  which  are  manifestly  or 
palpably  beyond  his  authority,  and  action  having  more  or  less 
connection  with  the  general  matters  committed  by  law  to  ids  con- 
trol or  supervision.  Whatever  difficulty  may  arise  in  applying 
these  principles  to  particular  cases,  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  may  have  been  materially  impaired  by  the  inconsiderate 
or  wrongful  action  of  the  head  of  a  department,  it  is  clear —  and 
the  present  case  requires  nothing  more  to  be  determined  —  that 
he  cannot  be  held  liable  to  a  civil  suit  for  damages  on  account  of 
official  communications  made  by  him  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  respect  of  matters  within  his  authority,  by  reason  of 


w  161  U.  S.  483;  16  Sup.  Ct,  Rep.  631;  40  L.  ed.  780. 
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io&alljr  for  damacei^  erm  if  tbe  ciromistaiices  ahovr  tha 
not  diai^greeably  impimed  tbe  fact  tbal  his  action  injin 
affects  the  daima  of  pardcular  iadiiiJaal&.  In  the  preset 
as  we  have  found,  tbe  defeii<lant,  in  ipcptng  the  circular  ij 
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A  fortiori  it  follows  from  tbe  doctrine  declared  in  Spall 
Vilas  tbat  a  public  officer  acting  from  a  sense  of  dttty  ixi  a  i 
where  he  is  required  to  ejcercise  discretion,  is  not  liable 
action  becaOBe  of  anj  error  of  judgment  or  mistake  of  £m 
be  may  have  made-** 

isin  Kendall  v.  Stoki»  (3  How.  87;  11  L,  *d.  506)  the  court  mAjt 
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finat  rejection  of  »  claim  in  caj^s  wtiere  it  ought  to  \m  allowed.  But  4 
officer  Is  not  liable  to  an  aetion  if  he  falU  Into  error  in  a  cmw^  wliefv  \ 
to  be  done  Is  not  merely  a  ministerial  one,  but      «~^r.^  in  relfttiM  lij 
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§  772.  Responsibility  of  Judges  of  Courts  of  Superior  or  General 
Jurisdiction. 

That  judges  of  courts  of  superior  or  general  jurisdiction  are 
not  liable  to  civil  suits  for  judicial  acts,  even  though  maliciously 
or  corruptly  done,  has  already  been  indicated,  the  cases  in  point 
being  reviewed  by  the  court  in  Spalding  v.  Vilas.  This  is  true 
even  when  the  acts  done  are  in  excess  of  their  jurisdiction,  pro- 
vided it  appear  that  this  want  of  jurisdiction  is  not  clear  and 
unmistakable.  Where,  however,  authority  is  clearly  usuri>ed, 
action  will  lie.  The  doctrine  as  to  this  is  sufficiently  shown  in 
the  following  words  from  the  opinion  in  Bradley  v.  Fisher:®* 

"  Where  there  is  clearly  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subjeot-mctter 
any  authority  exercised  is  an  usurped  authority,  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority,  when  the  want  of  jurisdiction  is  known  to 
the  judge,  no  excuse  is  permissible.  But  where  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject-matter  is  invested  by  law  in  the  judge,  or  in  the  court 
which  he  holds,  the  manner  and  extent  in  which  the  jurisdiction 
shall  be  exercised  are  generally  as  much  questions  for  his  deter- 
mination as  any  other  questions  involved  in  the  case,  although 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  determination  in  these  particulars  the 
validity  of  his  judgments  may  depend.  Thus,  if  a  probate  court, 
invested  only  with  authority  over  wills  and  the  settlement  of 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  should  proceed  to  try  parties  for  public 
offenses,  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  offenses  being  entirely 
wanting  in  the  court,  and  this  being  necessarily  known  to  its  judge, 
his  commission  would  afford  no  protection  to  him  in  the  exercise 
of  the  usurped  authority.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  judge  of  a 
criminal  court,  invested  with  general  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
offenses  committed  within  a  certain  district,  should  hold  a  par- 
ticular act  to  be  a  public  offense,  and  proceed  to  the  arrest  and 

it  is  hia  duty  to  exercise  judgment  and  discretion:  eT<»n  although  an  indi- 
vidual may  suffer  by  hia  mistake.  A  contrary  principle  would,  indeed,  bs 
pregnant  with  the  greatest  mischiefs.  It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  refer  to 
the  many  cases  by  which  this  doctrine  has  been  esitablished.  It  was  fully 
recognized  in  the  case  of  Gidley,  Exec,  of  Holland,  v.  Ld.  Palmcrston,  J.  B. 
Moore,  91 ;  3  B.  &  B.  275." 
M  13  Wall.  335;  20  L.  ed.  646. 
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THE  DELEGATION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWER. 

§  773.  Delegated  Power  May  not  be  Delegated. 

One  of  the  settled  maxims  in  constitutional  law  is  that  the 
power  conferred  upon  the  l^slature  to  make  laws  cannot  be  dele- 
gated by  that  department  to  any  other  body  or  authority.  Where 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  has  located  the  authority,  there 
it  must  remain,  and  by  that  constitutional  agency  alone  the  laws 
must  be  made  until  the  donstitution  itself  is  changed.  The 
power  to  whose  judgment,  wisdom  and  patriotism  this  high  pre- 
rogative has  been  intrusted  cannot  relieve  itself  of  the  responsi- 
bility by  choosing  other  agencies  upon  which  the  power  shall  .be 
devolved,  nor  can  it  substitute  the  judgment,  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  any  other  body  for  those  to  which  alone  the  people  have 
seen  fit  to  confide  this  sovereign  trust^'  ^ 

The  principle  as  thus  absolutely  stated  is  subject  to  one 
im.|X)rtant  exception,  and  to  several  qualifications,  or  at  least 
explanations. 

§  774.  Local  Governing  Powers  May  be  Delegated. 

The  exception  is  with  reference  to  the  del^ation  of  powers  to 
local  governments.  The  courts  have  held,  as  to  this,  that  the 
giving  by  the  central  legislative  body  of  extensive  law-making 
powers  with  reference  to  local  matters  to  subordinate  governing 
bodies  being  an  Anglo-Saxon  practice,  antedating  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  right  of  local  self-government  being  so 
fundamental  to  our  system  of  politics,  our  Constitutions  are,  in 
the  absence  of  any  express  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  to  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  it^ 

iCooley,  Constitutional  Limitations,  7th  ed.,  163. 

2  •*  It  seems  to  he  generally  conceded,"  the  court  say  in  State  v.  Noye»  (30 
N.  H.  279 ) ,  '*  that  pon^^ers  of  local  legislation  may  be  granted  to  cities,  towns, 
and  other  municipal  corporations  and  it  would  require  strong  reasons  to 
Batisfy  U8  that  it  could  have  been  the  design  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  take  from  the  legislature  the  power  which  has  been  exercised  in 

[1317] 
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The  court  cannot  delegate  its  power  to  make  a  law,  but  it  can 
make  a  law  to  delegate  a  power  to  determine  some  fact  or  state 
of  things  upon  which  the  law  makes,  or  intends  to  make,  its  own 
action  depend.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  stop  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment. There  are  many  things  upon  which  wise  and  useful 
legislation  must  depend  which  cannot  be  known  to  the  law-making 
power,  and  must,  tlierefore,  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  deter- 
mination outside  of  the  halls  of  legislation."  * 

§  776.  Field  v.  Clark. 

The  doctrine  thus  declared  is  without  objection  so  long  as  the 
facts  which  are  to  determine  the  executive  acts  are  such  as  may 
be  precisely  stated  by  the  legislature  and  certainly  ascertained 
by  the  executive.  When  this  is  not  so,  the  officer  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  law  is  necessarily  vested  with  an  independent 
judgment  as  to  when  and  how  the  law  shall  be  executed;  and 
when  this  independence  of  judgment  is  considerable  there  is 
ground  for  holding  that  the  law  is  not  simply  one  in  presenti  to 
take  effect  in  futuro,  but  is  a  delegation  by  the  law-making  body 
of  its  legislative  discretion.  This  was  one  of  the  points  especially 
urged  in  the  leading  case  of  Field  v.  Clark.*  By  the  third  section 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  it  was  provided  that,  with 
a  view  to  securing  reciprocal  trade,  "  whenever  and  so  often  as 
the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  government  of  any 
country  producing  and  exporting  sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and 
hides,  raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes  duties 
or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of  the 
United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of  such 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides  into  the  United  States,  he 
may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable,  he  shall 
have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  free 
introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  the 
production  of  such  country,  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  just." 

4  Quoted  and  approved  in  Field  v.  Clark,  143  U.  S.  649;  12  Sup.  Ct  Rep. 
495  ;  36  L.  ed.  294. 

6  143  U.  S.  649;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  495;  36  L.  ed.  294. 
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§  777.  Other  Illustrative  Cases. 

The  question  when  an  administrative  discretion  is  so  broad  as 
to  amount  to  a  legislative  power  is  one  that  may  not  be  answered 
according  to  any  fixed  formula,  but  one  that  has  to  be  answered 
in  each  individual  case  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  ' 
During  recent  years,  with  the  increase  of  governmental  functions, 
both  in  number  and  complexity,  and  especially  with  the  extension 
of  the  law's  control  over  matters  of  industrial  and  technical  in- 
terest, the  delegation  to  administrative  agents  and  in  particular 
to  boards  or  commissions,  of  wide  spheres  of  discretionary  action, 
has  become  a  necessity.  This  in  turn  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
great  number  of  cases  in  both  the  federal  and  state  courts  in  which 
it  has  been  alleged  that  legislative  power  has  been  unconstitu- 
tionally delegated.  In  this  treatise  it  will  be  clearly  impossible 
to  consider  more  than  a  few  of  the  more  recent  and  more  im- 
portant cases  in  which  the  question  has  been  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  tSates.  These  will,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  and  exhibit  the  general  principle. 

In  Buttfield  v.  Stranahan,®  decided  in  1904,  the  court  held 
valid  the  grant  by  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
authority  to  establish  standards,  upon  recommendation  of  a  board 
of  experts,  by  which  should  be  determined  the  purity,  quality,  and 
fitness  for  consumption  of  teas  sought  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  exclude  from  importation  such  teas  as 
should  not  satisfy  these  requirements  as  provided  by  law.  "  We 
are  of  opinion,"  say  the  court,  "  that  the  statute,  when  properly 
construed  .  .  ,  but  expresses  the  purpose  to  exclude  the  lowest 
grades  of  tea,  whether  demonstrably  of  inferior  purity,  or  unfit 
for  consumption,  or  presumably  so  because  of  their  .inferior 
quality.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  fixing  of  a  primary  standard, 
and  devolved,  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  mere  execu- 
tive duty  to  effectuate  the  l^islative  policy  declared  in  the  stat- 
ute.^ ^  Whether  or  not,"  the  court  add,  "  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  failed  to  carry  into  effect  the  expressed  purpose  of  Oon- 


« 192  U.  S.  470;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  349;  48  L.  ed.  525. 
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V^if;  !..  S.  J-J  ;       Sup.  (.t.  Kep.         52  L.  ed.  1061. 
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of  only  such  cars  as  have  drawbars  of  uniform  height,  and  em- 
powers the  Association  to  fix  and  the  Commission  to  declare,  the 
standard. 

§  778.  Delegation  of  Rate-Making  Powers. 

That  the  fixing  of  the  rates  or  charges  that  may  be  collected  by 
public  service  corporations  for  the  services  rendered  by  them  is, 
primarily  at  least,  a  legislative  function,  is  so  well  established 
that  the  citation  of  authorities  is  scarcely  necessary. Indeed,  it 
was  originally  held  in  Munn  v.  Illinois^^  that  this  power  was  so 
exclusively  legislative  that  the  validity  of  the  laws  in  regulation 
of  business  affected  with  a  public  interest  could  not  be  questioned 
by  the  courts  under  the  due  process  of  law  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution.^^ 

In  the  States  the  delegation  by  the  legislative  body,  to  commit 
sions  or  other  boards,  of  authority  to  fix  rates  h*as  been  generally 
sustained  where  by  law  general  principles  have  been  established 
for  the  guidance  and  control  of  these  administrative  bodies  in  the 
exercise,  in  specific  instances,  of  their  rate-making  powers. 

In  a  number  of  instances  these  laws  have  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compel  that  court  to  pronounce  squarely  upon  their  constitution- 
ality as  tested  by  the  principle  that  legislative  power  may  not  be 
delegated  by  the  law-making  body  to  an  administrative  board  or 
commission.  And,  indeed,  this  is  a  question  of  state  constitu- 
tional law  with  which  the  federal  courts  have  no  concern.  It  is 
only  when  the  allegation  is  made  that  the  rates  as  fixed,  whether 
directly  by  the  legislature  or  by  another  authority,  are  confisca- 
tory, and,  therefore,  operate  to  deprive  either  the  railway  or  the 

10  In  Atlantic  C.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  North  CaroHna  Corp.  Com.  (206  U.  S.  1;  27 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  585;  &!  L.  ed.  ^3)  a  long  Hst  of  cases  as  to  this  are  cited  in  a 
footnote.  See  also  the  valuable  monograph  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Reeder  entitled  ^  Rate 
Regulation  as  Affected  by  the  Distribution  of  Governmental  Powers  in  the 
Constitutions." 

1194  U.  S.  113;  24  L.  ed.  77. 
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shipper  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  that  a  federal  que 
tion  is  raised. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  number  < 
instances  has  intimated  that  the  rate-making  power  may  'be  del 
gated,  but  these  cannot  be  said  to  be  precedents,  or  indeed  to  ind 
cate  with  any  decisiveness  what  the  position  of  that  tribunal  wi 
be  when  the  point  is  brought  squarely  before  it 

That  a  considerable  amount  of  regulative  control  over  railway 
may  constitutionally  be  delegated  to  the  Interstate  Commer< 
Commission  has  not  been  disputed.  It  was  not  until  the  act  < 
1906,  however,  that  that  body  was  intrusted  by  Congress  with  tl 
authority  to  fix  in  specific  instances  the  rates  that  interstate  rai 
ways  might  charge.  By  that  law  it  is  provided  that  the  rati 
which  these  companies  may  legally  fix,  or  which  may  be  fixed  fc 
them  by  the  Commission,  must  be  "  just  and  reasonable."  Thi 
is,  practically,  the  only  principle  legislatively  laid  down  for  tb 
guidance  and  control  of  the  Commission.  The  question,  therefon 
which  still  awaits  final  judicial  settlement  by  the  Supreme  Coui 
is  whether  this  provision  of  the  law  may  fairly  be  said  to  la 
down  a  sufficiently  definite  rule  which  the  Commission  is  merel 
to  apply  to  specific  cases  as  they  arise,  to  warrant  the  determim 
tion  that  that  body  has  not  been  endowed  with  a  discretionar 
power  of  fixing  rates  which  is  in  fact  legislative.  The  opinio 
may,  however,  be  hazarded  that,  arguing  from  Field  v.  'Clarl 
Buttfield  V.  Stranahan,  and  Union  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  State 
the  act  of  1906  will  be  sustained.^ 

§  779.  The  Referendum  as  a  Delegation  of  Legislative  Power. 

As  to  whether  the  so-called  "  referendum  "  employed  in  aom 
of  the  States  is  an  unconstitutional  delegation  by  the  legialatm 
of  law-making  powers  to  the  people,  there  is  a  conflict  of  author 
ties.    The  weight  of  authority  would,  however,  seem  to  be  thi 

12a  Indeed,  in  Interst.  Com.  Com.  v.  Chicago,  R.  T.  &  Pac  Ry,,  and  Inters 
Com.  Com.  v.  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  decided  May  31,  1910,  the  rate-making  powei 
of  the  Commission  seem  to  be  accepted  without  constitutional  question. 
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the  submission  to  the  electorate  of  the  entire  State  as  to  whether 
a  measure  shall  or  shall  not  become  a  law  is  void.^^ 

§  780.  Administrative  Ordinances. 

The  authority  that  administrative  agents  may  constitutionally 
exercise  in  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  ordinances  regulating 
in  detail  the  execution  of  the  laws  the  enforcement  of  which  has 
been  placed  in  their  hands,  and  the  legal  force  to  be  given  to  these 
rules  thus  administratively  established,  has  given  rise  to  many 
adjudications.  These  rules,  it  is  to  be  observed,  fall  into  two 
general  classes.  Pirst,  those  established  by  an  administrative 
superior  and  directed  solely  to  the  administrative  inferior;  sec- 
ondly, those  binding  of  course  the  administrative  inferiors,  but 
primarily  directed  to  the  private  citizen,  and  fixing  the  manner 
in  which  the  requirements  of  the  statute  are  to  be  met  by  him. 
This  second  class  of  rules  is,  in  turn,  divisible  into  two  classes; 
those  to  which  a  criminal  penalty  is  attached  for  their  violation, 
and  those  merely  defining  the  manner  in  which  rights  created  by 
the  statute  are  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  first  of  these  two  main  classes  of  administrative  ordinances 
differ  from  those  of  the  second  class  in  that  though  valid  as 
between  the  administrative  superior  and  his  inferior,  they  do  not 
create  legal  rights  which  the  private  citizen  may  enforce  in  the 
courts.  Of  this  class,  for  example,  are  certain  of  the  civil  service 
regulations  which  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  issued 
under  authority  of  the  Civil  Service  Acts,  fixing  the  classes  to  be 
included  in  the  "  classified  service,"  providing  for  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  service,  and  declaring  the  conditions  under 
which  promotions  and  removals  may  be  made. 

As  to  those  rules  or  ordinances,  established  by  executive  agents, 
providing  the  modes  under  which  private  persons  may  receive  the 
privileges  granted  by  law  or  be  held  responsible  for  violations  of 
the  duties  imposed  therein,  it  may  in  general  be  said  that  the 
executive  may  establish  all  special  regulations  that  fall  within 

13  In  re  Municipal  Suffrage,  160  Mass.  566;  Santo  Iowa,  2  Iowa,  165.  Cf, 
Oberboltzer,  The  Referendum  in  America;  Cooley,  Canei,  Lirn^  7tii  ed.,  168. 
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the  general  field  of  the  anthoritj  granted  by  law,  and  which  al 
reasonably  ealeu  luted  to  aocure  die  execution  of  tlit*  legiaiatit 
will  as  laid  down  in  the  atatutafl. 

With  reference  to  many  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Reg:iilati^3i 
issued  by  the  President  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the^e  derive  the 
force  not  from  congreesional  iiiitborization,  but  directly  from 
constitutional  power  of  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  tl 
army  and  navy  ;  and  this^  too,  notwithstanding  the  constitotioiJ 
provision  [hat  Congress  may  make  rulers  for  the  government  bM 
rcignlation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  In  the  early  case  i 
United  States  Eliason^^  the  court  say:  "The  power  of 
executive  to  establish  rules  and  regidatlons  for  the  govpriimel 
of  the  army,  is  undoubted.  *  .  •  Such  regulations  ea.ii not  I 
questioned  or  denied  because  they  may  be  thought  unwise  i 
mistaken." 

An  administrative  officer  in  the  execution  of  hig  duties  may  m 
change  the  express  provisions  of  the  law,  even  though  these  pi? 
visions  no  longer  seem  the  beat  adapted  to  secure  the  end  desirf 
by  Congress*  Thus  in  Merritt  v,  Welsh^^  a  customs  officer  wi 
not  permitted  to  substitute  a  diiferent  test  from  that  iixeA  t 
Congress  for  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  imported  gugan 

If  experience  shows,"  the  opinion  declares,  that  Congress  actii 
under  a  mistaken  impression j  that  does  not  atitliori^c  the  Treasur 
Department  or  the  courts  to  take  the  part  of  Ipgislative  guardiail 
and,  by  construction,  to  make  new  laws  which  they  ima^ne  Col 
grcss  would  have  made  had  it  been  properly  informed,  but  whie 
Congress  itself^  on  being  properly  informed  has  notj  as  yet,  sei 
fit  to  make." 

Thus  again,  in  Morrill  v.  Jones^  the  court  say:  The  Seen 
tary  of  the  Treasury  cannot^  by  his  regulations,  alter  or  amen 
a  revenue  law.  All  he  can  do  is  to  regulate  the  mode  of  proeeei 
ing  to  carry  into  effect  what  Congress  has  enacted.  In  the  presea 
ca^e,  we  are  entirely  satisfied  the  re^^ulation  acted  upon  by  iU 


n  16  P^,  291 ;  10  L.  ed.  M8. 
IS  104  U.  S.  694;  20  L.  i?d.  896. 

i«  100  U.  a  4ti6;  1  Sup.  i  t  R^p.  423;  27      ed.  207, 
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collector  was  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary.  The  statute 
clearly  includes  animals  of  all  classes.  The  regulation  seeks  to 
confine  its  operation  to  animals  of  *  superior  stock.'  This  is 
manifestly  an  attempt  to  put  into  the  body  of  the  statute  a  limita- 
tion which  Congress  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  prescribe.  Con- 
gress was  willing  to  admit,  duty  free,  all  animals  specially  im- 
ported for  breeding  purposes ;  the  Secretary  thought  this  privilege 
should  be  confined  to  such  animals  as  were  adapted  to  the  im- 
provement of  breeds  already  in  the  United  States.  In  our 
opinion,  the  object  of  the  Secretary  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  an  amendment  of  the  law.  That  is  not  the  office  of  a  treasury 
regulation." 

§  781.  Penal  Ordinances. 

The  courts  scrutinize  with  especial  care  those  cases  in  which  a 
criminal  action  is  based  upon  the  violation  of  an  administrative 
order.  It  is  not  questioned  that  the  legislature  may  attach  a 
criminal  liability  to  the  violation  of  an  administrative  order,  but 
in  each  case  it  must  clearly  appear  that  the  order  is  one  which 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  conferred.  Thus,  while 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  delegation 
of  an  ordinance-making  power  to  the  executive  is  not  a  del^ation 
of  legislative  power,  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which 
has  been  sustained  the  right  of  an  administrative  officer  to  estab- 
lish an  ordinance  the  violation  of  which  will  be  punished  crimin- 
ally.   In  United  States  v.  Maid^^  the  court  say: 

^^A  department  regulation  may  have  the  force  of  law  in  a  civil 
suit  to  determine  property  rights,  .  .  .  and  yet  be  ineffectual 
as  the  basis  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  .  .  .  The  obvious  ground 
of  distinction  is  that  to  make  an  act  a  criminal  offense  is  essen- 
tially an  exercise  of  legislative  power,  which  cannot  be  delegated, 
while  the  prescribing  by  the  President  or  head  of  a  department, 
thereunto  duly  authorized,  of  a  rule,  without  penal  sanctions,  to 
carry  into  effect  what  Congress  has  enacted,  although  such  rule 


"116  Fed.  Rep.  660. 
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dealers  in  oleomargarine  to  omit  to  keep  books  and  render  returns 
as  required  by  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Eevenue,  it  would  have  done  so  distinctly,  in  connection 
with  an  enactment  such  as  th«t  above  recited,  made  in  sec.  41  of 
the  Act  of  October  1,  1890. 

"  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  and  by  the  heads  of 
departments,  under  authority  granted  by  Congress,  may  be  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  law,  so  as  lawfully  to  support  acts  done  under 
them  and  in  accordance  with  them,  and  may  thus  have,  in  a  proper 
sense,  the  force  of  law;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  re- 
quired by  them  is  -a  thing  so  required  by  law  as  to  make  the  neg- 
lect to  do  the  thing  a  criminal  offense  in  a  citizen,  where  a  statute 
does  not  distinctly  make  the  neglect  in  question  a  criminal 
offense." 

In  United  States  v.  Bailey^  the  following  facts  were  involved: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
authority  given  him  by  act  of  Congress  to  liquidate  and  pay  cer- 
tain claims,  had,  though  not  expressly  empowered  so  to  do  by  the 
act,  authorized,  by  a  regulation,  aflSdavits  to  be  mad-e  ^before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  of  a  State.  An  indictment  for  fake  swearing 
in  one  of  these  affidavits  having  been  brought,  'the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  Secretary's  power  to  make  the  regulation.  The 
court  held  that  he  had  the  authority,  saying:  "  It  is  a  general 
principle  of  law,  in  the  construction  of  all  powers  of  this  sort,  that 
where  the  end  is  required,  the  appropriate  means  are  given.  Thus 
in  this  case,  though  express  statutory  authority  was  not  given,  the 
Secretary  was  held  competent  not  only  to  make  the  regulation  in 
question,  but  to  make  that  regulation  effective  to  sustain  a  prose- 
cution for  perjury  under  an  act  of  Congress  (Mch.  1, 182^),  which 
provided  tha* '  if  any  person  shall  swear  or  affirm  falsely  touching 
the  expenditure  of  money,  or  in  support  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States,  he  or  she  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  suffer  as 
for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.' " 


20  9  Pet.  238;  9  L.  ed.  113. 

84: 


^  •r>»ijr:  ji  "im^ft  -r.  7.jn*ff.    Ix  ipcm  rwcT  die  qoesticm 

-rift  -rju^Of^  fnnL  die  !X7?mLfi=Bit»  s:  -Sat  ase^  CoBgress  might 

jnaiing'  ^nnriS:r  -iiar  -ns  -sssrskefL  Ii  5f  a  3e  cnaceded.  howler, 
5aL  :5u!:  2«Ge7  ;aK-      t*^"*^^  ^       ma  ■iBitirr  were  veiy 

la  Z^icIiKk^  '305'       zxi^^^nefl       sane  statute  as  in 

ri0:  if  I^a«  Hs*;.  Toi^  -^e  soenl  ten»  of  die  act,  the 
rr.yn:Ti  ■^BKiiOig'  -vw  xnnaunec!  'b-  jfC'^rTae  rsln  legnTaring  the 
£;rn.^  1:11 :  TT;iTT-i«  if  garkigyf  h:  -itf^mraTTariae.  die  Tidations 
^  n^*sL  njfif  simlii  •srazscfrrse  a  T^Sa^  orcnses.  This  was 
i*5*if  Vr  li.r  i  Si»ti«r5HL  «  iesislairnt  pr^^-.  and  an  indictment 
imv^  xzKXL      rrj»«  'wmb  $rzscsz3ec.  Tte  court  say :  *^  The 

JLe::  ui'.^  Tt*  :-€l  its  fiee  ix  arc  Sfir  Levyis^  laxes.  and  although 
h  xjk  j  <»c«»:&  IX  §•>  iicur  Tnp^«sr:  -itrepd-^o  in  the  sale  of 
obmuTSZT^se  is  aa^i  f i-r  hrrjar.  i'S  rriaiarr  object  most  be 
^eeas^A  v>  be  tie  >:  r^eiiK^    Ai>i.  considered  as  a 

rerwiBe  ai-t.  the  "iesLcazSi-a  \j  tse  ^cas%.  Tnart^.  and  brands  is 
jLffT^j  Iz,  ie  ciyjiarze  :f  xx  a^f— ."r'^crtdve  function  and  falls 
iriitix  iae  xTi2MT*:^"3s  hLr:ar>!fef  cf  rigg-^'ar>:«cs  needful  to  the  opera- 
ti'-jG  tbe  ixaciix^rTr  .>t  rarriir^^Tar  lav^.  a-Kh»>ritT  to  make  which 
ha»  ai'B'aj*         rwenixei  as  wirKin  ice  competency  of  the  Icgis- 

In  the  recent  case  of  Oceanic  Steazn  Xavigarion  Cou  v.  Strana- 
han^  the  coan  upheld  the  validity  of  a  statntory  provision  anthor- 
iziTiz  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  levy  and  collecl  a 
m^yney  penalty  from  the  steamship  companies  for  bringing  into 

s  rV/n  tfaif  u/pie  M  the  artiele  To  Whmt  Extent  Hare  Raleft  and  Refa- 
Iatir>&.«  fA  th^  VtdmX  I>epartflMEU  tke  Fme  cf  Lav,"  bj  Horris  M.  Cohn,  ia 

a       U.  S,  5215;  17  &ip.  Ct.  Rep-  444  ;  41  L.  ed.  SIX 

»atmg  United  States  t.  SjaKwds,  liO  U.  S.  46:  7  Sap.  Ct.  Bep.  411:  30 
S57;  £x  |Mrfe  Reed,  100  U.  S.  13:  23  L.  ed.  538;  Swtli  t.  Whitaey, 
1      r,  8.  167:  tS  Sop.  Ct.  Sep.  570;  29  L.  ed.  001;  Wajaiaa  t.  Southard,  10 

Wh-  1 ;     L.  trd.  253. 

^<  214  U.  S.  320  ;  29  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  671;  53  U  cd.  lOlX 
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the  United  States  aliens  affected  with  loathsome  or  dangerous  con- 
tagious diseases*  This  the  court  didj  however^  upon  the  thcorj, 
based,  it  must  be  admit ted^  npon  a  very  liberal  interpretation,  that 
the  finea  authorized  to  be  collected  were  not  penal  in  character,  but 
an  administrative  means  "  to  secure  the  efficient  perfomance  by 
the  steamship  company  of  the  duty  to  examine  [the  immigrants] 
in  the  foreign  country,  before  embarkation,  and  in  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  Congress/' 

That  the  exaction  of  a  penalty  by  an  administrative  officer  is 
necessarily  governed  by  the  rules  controlling  the  prose(*ntion  of 
criminal  offenses,  is  denied.  The  doctrine  declared  in  Wong  Wing 
V.  United  States^  was,  tbereforev  held  not  to  apply. 

In  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States^  it  had  been  held  that  tlie 
right  to  exeliido  or  to  expel  aliens,  absolutely  or  npon  conditions, 
being  an  inherenrt  and  inalienable  right  of  a  sovereign  and  inde* 
pendent  nationj  Congress  had  the  power  to  expel  m  well  aa  to 
exclude  undesirable  immigrants,  and  that  this  power  might  be 
exercised  entirely  through  executive  officers*  A  substantially 
similar  po&ition  was  taten  by  the  court  in  Lera  Moon  Sing  v. 
United  States."^  In  the  Wong  Wing  case,  however^  the  court  held 
that  Chinese  persons  might  not  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  upon 
order  without  trial  by  jury,  of  an  administrative  officer  acting 
under  the  authorization  of  the  provision  of  the  law  of  1892  that 
"  any  such  Chinese  person  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent  convicted 
and  adjudged  to  be  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the 
United  States,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year,  and  thereafter  removed  from  the  United 
States*"  The  eourtj  while  holding  that  the  detention  or  temporary 
confinement  of  alien  immigrants  at  the  instance  of  administrative 
agents  might  be  nectary  and  was  allowable  as  a  means  for  giving 
effect  to  the  policy  of  Congress  as  established  by  law,  declared 
that  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  is  an  infamous  punishment  which 
may  be  constitutionally  ordered  only  after  indictment  and  triul 

«  163  U.  S  228;  16  Sup,  Ct.  Hep.  977;  41      ed.  140. 
M  148  IL  S.  608-  13  Sup.  Ct,  Rep,  lOISi  37      ed.  goe. 
n  158  U.  S«         15  Sup.  Ct  Rep*  967  ;  2^  L.  ed.  1082. 


1332  Ukitkd  Statss  CoNSTiTunosrAi.  L^w. 


\fj  jury  and  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  not  coii rtrro  vis 
theory  of  our  government/'  tbe  court  decUre,  dm  tkr  m 
ture  ahonldy  after  having  defined  an  offense  as  an  mfmmamk  e 
&id  the  fact  of  guilt  and  adjudge  the  puniahment  fcrr  one  i 
own  agents,'* 

By  the  Cailway  Kate  law  of  1906  the  IntersUte  Con 
Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  various  orders  with  raCa 
to  the  conduct  of  their  business  by  interstate  carrieis^  md  p 
aion  is  made  that  violaticHis  of  these  orders  shall  be  pnnidiaU 
fines  and  forfeitures  which  may  be  recovered  in  civil  suits  ii 
name  of  the  United  States. 
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A 

Abduction 

from  State  of  fugitives  from  justice,  228. 

Abrogation  of  Treaties 

by  Congress,  484,  486. 

Acquisition  of  Territory 

by  United  SUtes,  324. 

Adjournment  of  Congress 

may  bills  be  signed  after,  569. 

Administrative  Determinations 

constitutional  requirements  of,  1291. 
arbitrary  discretion  for  the  issuance  of,  1293. 

Administrative  Discretion 

notice  in  the  exercise  of,  1312. 

Administrative  Law 

necessity  a  source  of  federal  power,  62,  503. 
administrative  discretion,  885. 

courts  will  not  perform  administrative  functions,  1011. 
administrative  powers  of  the  president,  development  of,  1158. 
administrative  appeals,  1161. 

administrative  decentralization  in  the  States,  1163. 
administrative  integration,  increasing  federal,  1163. 
administrative  interpretations,  1164. 
administrative  regulations,  1164. 

administrative  acts,  performance  of,  by  the  courts,  1274;  judicial  review 
of,  1276. 

administrative  agents,  judicial  powers  of,  1277. 

administrative  determinations,  conclusiveness  of,  1278;  land  patents,  1281; 
fraud  orders,  1283;  Chinese  exclusion  cases,  1286. 

Administrative  Orders 

enforcement  of,  by  mandamus,  1311. 
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Adminlty  Law 

■oorces  of.  IIIC 

federal  Ie^i«laUTe  povcr,  1117. 

AilniffiMop  of  States 

procedure  and  power  of.  330. 

a  source  of  power  to  anaex  tniiUirv,  53L 

Ad  Valorem  Taxes 

•^esftiDent  of.  5W. 
bearing  required,  (B2- 

Advisory  Opinions 

force  of,  13,  n. 

Agreements 

between  tbe  States,  when  permitted,  23C. 
international,  senatorial  approral  of,  467. 

Alaska 

annexation  of,  3S4. 

treaty  provisions  as  to  status  of,  333,  419,  n. 

govemment  of,  364. 

an  incorporated  territory,  438. 

Alienation  of  Territory 

federal  power  as  to,  342. 

eflfect  of,  on  citizenship  of  inhabitants,  443. 

by  treaty,  507. 
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Aliens 

status  of,  245,  248. 

domiciled,  249. 

not  domiciled,  250. 

exclusion  and  expukion  of,  251,  452. 

protection  of  property  of,  254. 

reaponsibility  of  United  States  for  iiguriea  to,  254. 

rights  of,  in  the  States,  272,  500. 

natives  of  Porto  Rico  are  not,  448. 

may  commit  treason,  833. 


Allegiance 

nature  of,  244. 
double,  246. 

of  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory,  382. 

Alliances 

between  the  States,  235. 
States  may  not  enter  into,  450. 


Amendment  of  the  Constitstaoa 

first  ten  amendments  restrain  the  United  States,  70. 

effect  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  upon  first  ten  amendments,  71. 

presidential  approval  of,  not  needed,  520. 

scope  of  amending  clause,  521. 


Amendment  of  Treaties 

by  the  Senate,  462. 

Amnesty  Acts 

constitutionality  of,  1172. 

Anarchy 

see  "  Speech." 

Annexation  of  Territory 

naturalization  of  inhabitants  by,  284. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  326. 

debate  in  Constitutional  Convention,  327. 

views  of  Hamilton,  Morris  and  Jeflferson,  328. 

by  treaty  and  war  power,  339. 

by  statute,  340. 

by  joint  resolution,  344. 

consent  of  inhabitants,  347. 

by  conquest  or  military  occupation,  380. 

by  treaty,  392. 


Annexed  Territory 

powers  of  president  to  govern,  403. 
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Arms 

right  to  bear,  846. 

Army 

obligations  assumed  by  enlistment  in,  1193. 
see  "Jdilitary  Law." 

Articles  of  Commerce 

state  taxation  of,  711. 
see  "  Ck)mmerce." 

Articles  of  War 

character  of,  1192. 

Assessments,  Special 

justification  for,  928. 

distinguished  from  taxes,  929. 

constitutional  requirements  of,  930. 

resort  to,  discretionary  with  the  legislature,  931. 

in  excess  of  benefits,  933. 

doctrine  of  Norwood  v.  Baker,  933. 

Assemble 

constitutional  right  to,  845. 

Attainder 

bills  of,  801. 

Attorney-General 

control  of,  by  president  as  to  institution  and  prosecution  of  suits,  1166. 

Authentication 

of  state  acts  and  documents,  congressional  l^islation  with  reference  to^ 
105. 

Autrefois  Acquit 

see  "  Jeopardy." 

B 

Bail 

excessive,  may  not  be  required,  830. 

Banking 

is  not  commerce,  633. 

Bankruptcy 

definition  of,  774. 

federal  power  not  exclusive,  775. 

state  laws  and  obligations  of  contracts,  776. 

state  laws  without  extraterritorial  force,  776. 
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Bojcfr  TroubU 

\irnUii'a\  r*'litilnf(  U),  470. 
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Brown,  Justice 

views  of,  in  Insular  Cases,  412,  421. 


C 

California 

military  government  of,  388. 

status  of,  after  annexation,  393,  419,  n. 

Canada 

annexation  of,  326. 

Canals 

admiralty  jurisdiction  over,  1112. 

Capitation  Taxes 

are  direct  taxes,  614. 

Capital  Stock 

state  taxation  of,  of  interstate  carrier  companies,  725,  954. 

Captures  on  Land  and  Water 

power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  for,  798. 

Carriages 

taxes  on,  not  direct,  614. 

Carriers 

interstate,  state  regulation  of,  726. 
common  law  applicable  to,  729. 

Castine 

status  of,  380. 

Certiorari 

writ  of,  to  federal  officials,  may  not  be  issued  by  state  courts,  141. 
Charters 

of  public  corporations  not  contracts,  895. 
of  private  corporations  are  contracts,  897. 
of  incorporation  strictly  construed,  898. 

Cherokee  Indians 

suits  relating  to,  302. 


Child  Labor 

federal  regulation  of,  738. 


jurmtarSLtOL  it,  M*. 
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of  islaalxiazt*  C'?  «-ifcif  usriury.  441. 

of  hoial'hAs:--*  '.t  Exsm^  VksZj  llxo  a»i  F^fl^ifmeSs,  447. 
of  eorporatkoes^  Si>4. 

tkm," 

CiyrH  Officers 

of  Uk  United  States,  wben  inpfa^kable, 

Civil  Rights  Act 

prori«ioQs  and  eonstitatfOBAlitT  of,  186. 

Civil  Senricc 

requ':r<Tn«fnt4  of,  1180. 
ordiiumccn  relsling  to,  1325. 

Civil  Causes 

removal  of.  from  >^ta!e  to  fe<Ieral  courta,  129. 

jury  trial  in,  *^40. 

waivfr  of  jury  tr  ni  in.  ^^41 
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CivU  War 

constitutional  theory  upon  which  prosecuted,  88. 
military  government  of  territory  occupied  in,  1219. 
confiscation  acts  in,  1220. 

exercise  of  military  authority  outside  theatre  of  war  in,  1244. 

see  "War;"  "Military  Law;"  "Declaration  of  War;"  "Habeas  Corpus." 

Claims 

of  citizens  against  foreign  States,  468. 
see  "  Court  of  Claims." 

Classifications 

and  equal  protection  of  the  law,  886. 
must  be  reasonable,  887. 
see  "  Taxes." 

Cleveland,  President 

controversty  of,  with  Congress  as  to  furnishing  information,  1167. 

Coercion  of  States 

constitutionality  of,  86. 

Coinage 

federal  ppower  of,  780. 

Collection  of  Taxes 

modes  of,  624. 

may  not  be  restrained,  625. 

Colonies 

power  of  United  States  to  hold,  334,  358. 
see  "  Territories." 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments 

state  regulation  of,  686,  692. 

Combinations 

see  "Anti-Trust  Act." 

Comity,  Interstate 

constitutional  provisions,  213. 

political  privileges,  215. 

state  proprietary  interests,  216. 

corporations  not  citizens  within  meaning  of  Comity  Clause,  218. 

Commerce 

defined,  631. 

transportation  essential  to,  631. 
transportation  of  persons  is,  633. 
bills  of  exchange  not  articles  of,  633. 
insurance  is  not,  634. 
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Confederations 

States  may  not  enter  into,  235,  450. 

Confiscation  Acts 

in  civil  war,  1220. 

Congressional  Districts 

subdiviniun  of  States  into,  530. 

Congressional  Elections 

federal  control  of,  543. 

Congressional  Governments 

in  the  Territories,  309. 

Congressional  Records 

probative  value  of,  502. 

Congress 

presumption  as  to  constitutionality  of  legislation  of,  20. 

power  over  District  of  Columbia,  375. 

power  to  admit  new  States,  320,  338. 

power  to  govern  territories,  351,  307. 

power  to  annex  territory  by  joint  resolution,  344. 

acts  as  national  legislature  when  legislating  for  District  of  Columbia,  376. 

limitations  upon  powers  of,  405. 

powers  of,  in  Unincorporated  Territories,  411. 

obligation  to  appropriate  in  enforcement  of  treaties,  480. 

the  name,  524. 

qualifications  of  members  of,  524. 

privileges  of  members  of,  530. 

general  powers  of,  573. 

action  by,  may  not  be  compelled.  573. 

power  to  appropriate  money,  588. 

absolute  and  qualified  limitations  upon,  799. 

suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  801. 

bills  of  attainder,  801. 

ex  post  facto  legislation,  803. 

definition  and  punishment  of  crime,  806. 

power  to  punish  contempts,  1273. 

Conquered  Territory 

status  of,  387. 

Conquest 

annexation  of  territory  by,  339,  380. 

Consent 

of  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory,  347. 
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Constitution 

United  States,  supremacy  of,  1. 
principles  of  construction  of,  12. 
Webster's  use  of  term,  38. 
to  be  construed  as  a  whole,  40. 
amendment  of,  519. 

Consumption  Tax 

nature  of,  582. 

Contemporaneous  Interpretation 

force  of,  25. 

Contempt 

power  of  courts  to  punish  for,  1270. 
power  of  president  to  pardon  for,  1270. 
civil  and  criminal,  distinguished,  12.71. 
power  of  Congress  to  punish  for,  1272. 

Contested  Elections 

in  Congress,  527. 

punishment  of  perjury  in  connection  with,  134. 

Contracts 

of  States,  242. 

for  personal  services  not  enforceable,  854. 

state  bankruptcy  laws  and  obligation  of,  770. 

Federal  Government  not  forbidden  to  impair  obligation  of,  874. 

how  far  protected  under  due  process  of  law,  875. 

(ddigjition  of,  not  to  bo  impaired  by  the  States,  891. 

changes  in  manner  of  enforcement  of,  892. 

curing  technical  defects  in,  892. 

of  tax  exemption,  892.  ^ 
to  which  a  State  a  party,  893. 
what  constitutes  a,  893. 

nuirri«!|c  not  a,  protected  by  Obligation  Clause,  893. 
license  not  a,  894. 

ptMinisHion  to  foreign  corporation  to  do  business,  when  a,  894. 

charter  of  public  corporation  not  a,  895. 

by  municipal  corporation,  89G. 

cliarter  of  a  private  corporation  is  a,  897. 

cluirlcr  grants  strictly  construed,  898. 

|M.liee  pnwer  and  obligation  of,  902. 

tn\  e\eniption,  905. 
Inipuli  iMci\t  of.  by  t^ixation,  907. 
eminent  »lomnin  riul  <ibligutinn  of,  910. 

'nlvuctlnn  of.  by  federal  courts,  911. 
«*«co  of.  a  federal  question,  912. 
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Contracts  —  Continued 

constitutionality  of  state  laws  impairing  obligation*  of,  a  federal  question, 
913. 

how  far  decisions  of  state  courts  controlling,  914. 

doctrine  of  cases  reaching  federal  courts  from  state  courts,  91G. 

refusal  of  federal  courts  to  follow  state  decisions  holding  state  laws 

void  alleged  to  be  in  impairment  of  obligation  of,  920. 
cases  based  on  diversity  of  citizenship,  920. 
rule  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,  922. 
extension  of  this  rule,  925. 

obligation  of,  and  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  1080. 

Conventions,  Constitutional 

interpretative  value  of  debates  in,  30. 

Corporations 

taxation  of,  105. 

not  citizens  within  meaning  of  the  Comity  Clause,  218. 

federal  taxation  of,  619. 

federal  control  of,  7C3. 

federal  incorporation  of,  704. 

entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  law,  882. 

regulation  of  public  service,  901.  • 

citizenship  of,  984. 

federal  right  to  sue  in  federal  courts,  980. 

Corporations,  Foreign 

conditionid  that  n.ay  be  imposed  by  States  for  permission  to  do  business 
in,  146. 

regulation  by  States  where  doing  business,  095. 
state  taxation  of,  702. 

Corporate  Securities 

taxation  of,  o93. 

Correspondence 

international,  conduct  of,  by  president,  468. 

Cop3rrights 

federal  power  to  grant,  793. 
definition  of,  794. 

Counterfeiting 

power  of  Con;,n*ess  to  punish,  781. 

])af?sing  and  utt<?ring,  distinct  ofTenses,  781. 

of  foreign  securities,  power  of  Congress  to  punish,  795. 


Courts 

power  of,  to  hold  legislative  acts  void,  1. 
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Coam  of  Adminhj 

jarisdiction  of,  1 1 IX 

Ccurts*  Fcdend 

i^uaace  .;:  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by,  132. 

rvmoral  of  saii^  to,  129. 

mrxis  of  error  from,  to  state  courts,  120. 

iacef^nierK*  ci,  irom  state  control,  141. 

proceediius  in,  may  net  be  enjoined  by  state  courts,  142. 

isjanctioiis  irjm,  to  state  courts,  142. 

tenure  of  judges  of,  970- 

practiciF  in.  970. 

uiferiv>r.  971. 

see  -  Supreme  Court;"  ''Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal;"  "District  Coorts.* 

Courts,  Stmte 

writs  CI  crTvT  to,  fr\^m  Supreme  Court,  120. 
r<»cioYal  cf  suit*  from,  to  federal  courts,  125. 
may  n^^t  restrain  tVderal  officials,  130,  142. 

may  not  i>c>ue  mandamus  or  certiorari  to  federal  officials,  141. 

Courts.  Territonal 

are  ov»n^rv>Aional  courts,  369. 

Court  of  Claims 

on:ani7»tion  of.  973, 
juri><Uotion  of.  9S2, 

Courts  of  District  of  Columbia 
orvranUativ  n  and  status  of,  973, 

Courts-Martial 

status  uiul  pi->wori5  of,  1197. 

iiiiisviiotion  of  vivil  cvnirts  to  review  proceedings  of,  1198. 
inrist^liv'tion  of,  over  violations  of  local  civil  law,  1200. 
jK>N\or  or  Congress  to  vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  in,  1203. 

Credit 

MV  **  Hills  of  Credit." 

CrevHts 

tavrttion  of,  OlU. 

Crltne 

ir.'rral  powt^r  to  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  high  seas,  and  offenses 

fivnin^it  l;\\v  of  nations.  704. 
.  .>u«.ht\»tio;»al  linutations  with  reference  to  federal  power  to  define  and 

puninh.  SOO. 
•*  Jury "  Jeopardy  "  etc. 
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Criminal  Law 

of  the  Indians,  302. 

federal,  statutory  in  character,  1019. 

Criminal  Suits 

against  federal  officials,  removal  of,  to  federal  courts,  128. 
state  common- law  remedies  and  punishments  adopted  in  federal  courts, 
1019. 

Cruel  and  Unusual  Ptmishments 

constitutional  provision  as  to,  830. 

Cumberland  Ro^d  Bill 

veto  of,  688. 

Customs  Laws 

application  of,  to  annexed  territories,  393. 

Cuba 

status  of,  during  occupation  by  the  United  States,  384,  389,  n. 


D 

Danbury  Hatters'  Case 

doctrines  of,  739. 

Dawes  Act 

provisions  of,  310. 

Dawes  Commission  ^ 

work  of,  312. 

Debates 

in  constitutional  conventions,  interpretative  value  of,  30. 
legislative,  interpretative  value  of,  33. 

Declaration  of  War 

power  to  make,  1208. 
see  "  War." 

Declaratory  Acts 

constitutionality  of,  1265. 

•'De  Facto  Governments 

authority  of,  158,  244,  386. 

Delegation  of  Legislative  Power 

to  the  District  of  Columbia,  371,  375. 
constitutionality  of,  1317. 

local  governmental  powers  may  be  dele<»ated,  1317. 
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Districts 

congressional,  536. 

District  Courts 

organization  of,  072. 
appeals  from,  97C. 
jurisdiction  of,  981. 

Diversity  of  Citizenship 

jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  based  on,  984. 
suits  by  or  against  corporations,  084. 

Divorce 

decrees  of,  relation  of  full  faith  and  credit  clause  to,  205. 
suits  for,  held  actions  in  personam,  210. 

Documents 

state,  federal  taxation  of,  118. 

Doing  Business 

state  regulation  of  foreign  corporations,  696,  698. 
what  constitutes,  699. 

Domestic  Disorder 

Dorr's  Rebellion,  1236. 

powers  of  military  commander  in  times  of,  1240. 
suppression  of,  by  federal  government,  1215. 

Domicile 

cf  aliens,  245,  249. 

as  determining  jurisdiction  in  divorce  proceedings,  206. 

Dorr's  Rebellion 

questions  raised  by,  156,  1236. 

Double  Jeopardy 

see  "Jeopardy." 

Double  Allegiance 

when  created,  246,  285. 

Double  Taxation 

constitutionality  of,  968. 

Dred  Scott  Case 

doctrines  of,  200,  262,  353. 

Drummers 

state  taxation  of,  705.  ' 

Dry  Docks 

admiralty  jurisdiction  over,  1112. 
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Enabling  Acts 

province  of,  321. 

Enlistment 

in  array  and  navy,  obligations  assumed  by,  1193. 

Ekjuality 

in  taxation,  593. 
of  the  States,  239. 

Equal  Protection  of  the  Law 

constitutional  guarantee  of,  180. 

taxation  and,  593.  « 

constitutional  provision  as  to,  873,  881. 

definition  of,  881. 

corporations  entitled  to,  882. 

administrative  discretion  and,  885. 

political  rights  not  concerned,  880. 

classifications  and,  880. 

classifications  must  be  reasonable,  887. 

laws  and  judicial  systems  not  reijuired  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
btate,  888. 

similar,  but  not  the  same,  privileges  required,  889. 

Equity 

in  federal  courts,  1024. 

Error 

writs  of,  from  federal  to  state  courts,  120. 

Established  Religion 

prohibited  to  the  United  States,  841. 

Evidence  * 

rules  of,  in  federal  courts,  1020. 

Exchange 

bills  of,  not  articles  of  commerce,  633. 

Excise 

defined,  582. 

Exclusion  of  Aliens 

power  of  United  States  as  to,  25,  462. 

Exclusion  of  Commodities 

power  of  States  as  to,  678. 
from  the  mails,  784. 


Exclusive  Powers 

federal,  73. 
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Extradition  —  Continued 
tiabcas  corpus  in,  227. 

abduction  and  forcible  return  of  fugitives  from  justice,  228. 
trial  for  offenses  other  than  those  for  which,  is  had,  231. 
who  tire  fugitives  from  justice,  232. 
international,  479.  * 

Extraterritoriality 

doctrine  of,  244. 

Extrinsic  Evidence 

resort  to,  27. 

P 

Federal  Agencies 

state  taxation  of  property  of,  05. 

Federal  Franchises 

state  taxation  of,  99. 

Federal  Powers 

express  and  implied,  54. 

liberally  construed,  55. 

administrative  necessity  a  source  of,  62. 

international  responsibility  a  source  of,  64. 

exclusive  and  concurrent,  73. 

Federal  Territory 

status  of,  378. 

Federalist,  The 

interpretative  value  of,  31. 

Fellow  Servant  Doctrine 

modified  by  statute,  741,  743. 

Felonies 

on  high  seas,  federal  power  to  punish,  794. 

Fictitious  Citizenship 

jurisdiction  by,  in  federal  courts,  987. 

Fifth  Amendment 

see  "Due  Process  of  Law;"  "Jury." 

Fifteenth  Amendment 

enforcement  of,  ioO. 

does  not  directly  confer  suffrage,  538. 

Fines 

excessive,  may  not  be  imposed,  830. 
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Fourteenth  Amendment  —  Continued 

provisions  of,  as  to  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  States, 
533. 

see  **  Citizenship;"  "Due  Process  of  Law;"  "Equal  Protection;"  "Police 
Power." 

Franchises 

federal,  state  taxation  of,  00. 
taxation  of,  10(i,  045,  OGG. 

» 

Fraud  Orders 

power  to  issue,  63,  701,  1283.  ^ 

Freedom  of  the  Press 

constitutional  provision  as  to,  424. 
exclusion  from  the  mails  and,  784. 

Freedom  of  Speech 

constitutional  piovision  as  to,  424. 

Freight  Trains 

state  regulation  of,  6G3,  G66. 

Fugitive  Slaves 

constitutional  provision  as  to,  234. 
law  regulating  surrender  of,  123. 

Fugitives  from  Justice 

see  •*  Extradition." 

Full  Faith  and  Credit  Clause 

congressional  legislation  in  definition  and  enforcement  of,  105. 

does  not  apply  to  Territories  or  District  of  Columbia,  106. 

does  not  apply  to  criminal  causes,  107. 

establishes  a  rule  of  evidence,  108. 

statutes  of  limitations,  109. 

statutory  rights  of  action,  100. 

judgments  in  rem  and  in  personam,  201. 

conveyances  of  land  by  order  of  court,  202. 

nul  tiel  record,  202. 

tax  exemptions,  204. 

marriage  and  divorce,  205. 


G 

Game  Laws 

state,  and  interstate  commerce,  676. 


General  Welfare 

meaning  of,  30. 
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Win 

of,  967. 


de  fafto  and  de  jure,  158,  165,  386. 
KtMte,  federal  control  of  form  of,  151. 
praideDtial,  151. 
republican  form  of,  defined,  151. 

Governor  of  a  State 

powers  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  president,  1167,  n. 
power  of,  to  remoTe  from  ofllce,  1187,  n. 

Gross  Receipts 

see  "  Kcceipts." 

Gdsiti 

annexation  of,  326. 

Gaana  Islands 

annexation  of,  324,  340. 

Guarantees 

constitutional,  waiver  of,  813. 

H 

Habeas  Corpus 

writs  of.  from  state  courts  for  release  of  persons  in  federal  custody,  130. 

issuance  of  writs  of,  by  federal  courts,  132. 

the  Xeagle  Case,  135,  1152. 

writ  of,  issue  only  wlnen  imperatiTe,  136. 

what  action  to  be  taken  by  federal  court  upon  return  of,  138. 

in  extradition  proceedings,  227. 

suspension  of  writ  of,  801,  1244. 

jury  not  required  in  proceeding  in,  809. 

writ  defined,  1253. 

power  to  suspend  and  effect  of,  1254. 
power  of  president  to  suspend,  1255. 

Hague  Conferences 

arbitration  treaties  imder  conventions  of,  473. 

Hamilton 

views  of,  as  to  annexation  of  territory,  328. 

Hawaiian  Islands 

annexation  of,  325,  338,  345. 
government  of,  364. 
status  of,  432. 
jury  trial  in,  433. 
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Hay  Treaties 

of  arbitration,  473. 

Headmoney 

tax,  578. 

Hearing 

required  in  tax  proceedings,  621. 
before  administrative  tribunals,  622. 

Hepburn  Act  of  1906 

provisions  of,  762. 

High  Seas 

see  "  Piracy." 

High  Treason 

see  "Treason.* 

House  of  Representatives 

vacancies  in,  how  filled,  560. 
conclusiveness  of  records  of,  562. 
constitutional  force  of  rules  of,  564. 
origination  of  bills  for  revenue  in,  566. 
see  "Elections." 

I 

Immigration 

headmoney  tax,  578. 

state  inspection  laws,  672. 

power  of  administrative  officials,  1289. 

see  "  Chinese  Exclusion." 

Immunity 

see  **  Self-incrimination." 

Impeachment 

jury  trial  not  required,  806. 

constitutional  provisions,  1121. 

persons  subject  to,  1121. 

when  civil  officers  may  be  impeached,  1122. 

offenses  for  which  impeachment  will  lie,  112S. 

punishment  upon  conviction,  1124. 

effect  of  dissolution  of  Congress  upon,  1124. 

Implied  Powers 

definition  of,  54,  61. 

administrative  necessity  a  source  of,  62. 

international  responsibility  a  source  of,  64. 
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defined*  5g2. 

Income  Tax 

npon  fe<ieral  securities,  107. 
eoDstitutionalitv  of,  616. 

Incorporation  of  Annexed  Territories 

views  of  Jefferson,  330. 

constitutional  questions  relating  to,  405. 

no  definite  criterion  of,  437. 

see    Insular  Cases;"  "  Territoriea." 

Incorporeal  Hereditaments 

taxation  of,  945. 

Indians 

legal  status  of,  292. 

lands'  of,  292. 

tribal  autonomy  of,  295. 

federal  power  over,  298. 

commerce  with,  298,  773. 

sale  of  liquor  to,  299,  316. 

congressional  legislation  relating  to,  300. 

federal  ^lice  control  of,  301. 

status  of  tribal,  302. 

natural iziition  of,  307. 

disappearance  of  tribal  autonomy,  307. 

Dawes  Act,  310. 

Dawes  Commission,  312. 

taxation  of  property  of,  315. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  317. 

Indian  Territory 

state  enabling  act,  318. 

Infamous  Crimes 

jury  trial  demanded  in,  811. 
definition  of,  812. 

Inferior  Federal  Courts 

do  not  include  territorial  courts,  371. 

see  "Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal;"  "Circuit  Courts;**  "District  Courts/^ 

Inferior  Officers 

who  are,  1175. 

Congress  may  regulate  the  removal  of,  from  office,  1185. 

Information  to  Congress 

duty  of  president  to  furnish,  1167. 
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Inherent  Sovereign  Powers 

existence  of,  examined,  G6,  454. 

Inheritance  Taxes 

constitutionality  of,  581. 
state,  599. 
federal,  G02. 

Injunctions 

from  state  to  federal  courts,  and  from  federal  to  state  courts,  142. 

to  restrain  state  officials,  1074,  1091. 

to  prevent  removal  of  federal  (officers,  1185. 

to  tlie  president,  1301. 

Insolvency 

see  "  Bankruptcy." 

Inspection  Laws 

state,  U70,  C8vS. 
tol  aeco,  G71. 
immigration,  072. 

Insular  Cases 

examination  of,  3G1,  407,  411. 

Insurance 

business  of,  not  commerce,  634. 
tax  on,  not  direct,  015. 

Insurance  Companies 

restrictions  upon  right  of,  to  remove  suits  into  federal  courts,  146. 

Intangible  Personal  Property 

taxation  of,  955. 
foreign  lield  bonds,  955. 
shares  of  stock,  957. 
mortgages,  900. 
credits,  961. 
franchises,  906. 
good  will,  907. 

Intent 

to  export,  041. 

Internal  Improvements 

power  of  Congress  to  appropriate  for,  688. 

Intercourse 

commerce  is,  033. 

86 
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Interstate  Commerce  —  Continued 
peddlers,  709. 

sUte  taxation  of  articles  of  commerce,  711. 
articles  in  transit,  712. 
persons  in  transit,  714. 

Btate  taxation  of  property  of  interstate  carriers,  714. 
state  taxation  of  vessels,  71C. 
rolling  stock,  717. 
unit  of  use  rule,  719. 
taxation  of  receipts,  720. 

capital  stock  of  interstate  carrier  companies,  725. 

state  regulation  of  interstate  railway  rates,  728. 

federal  legislative  power,  734. 

federal  police  power  over,  735. 

prohibition  of,  736. 

federal  regulation  of  child  labor,  738. 

federal  employers*  liability  law,  739,  743. 

federal  safety  appliances  acts,  744. 

trade  unions  and,  746. 

regulation  of  railway  rates,  748. 

manufacturing  not  included  within,  752. 

Merger  Case,  730. 

Beef  Trust  Case,  758. 

Danbury  Hatters  Case,  7C9. 

Commodities  Clause  of  Hepburn  Act,  762. 

Hepburn  Act,  762. 

federal  control  of  industrial  combinations,  763. 

right  of  state  manufacturing  companies  to  engage  in,  766. 

federal  taxation  of,  767. 

naTigation,  768. 

Involuntary  Servitude 

see  **  Slavery." 

Irrigation 

suit  between  Kansas  and  Colorado,  1048. 

J 

Jackson 

veto  of  Maysville  Road  Bill,  600. 

Jefferson 

views  of,  as  to  annexation  of  Louisiana,  328. 
as  to  "  incorporation  **  of  Territories,  330. 

Jeopardy,  Double 

in  Philippines,  430. 
constitutional  provision,  816. 
what  constitutes,  818. 
right  of  appeal,  820. 
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Joint  Resolution 

annexation  of  Texas  by,  344. 
annexation  of  Hawaii  by,  345. 
see  "  Resolutions." 

Journals  of  Congress 

probative  value  of,  562. 

Judges 

responsibility  of,  for  malicious  or  ultra  vires  acts,  1315. 

Judicial  and  Legislative  Acts 

distinguished,  1264. 

Judiciary 

see  "Courts." 

Judiciary  Act  of  1789 

provisions  of,  120,  121,  124,  127,  132,  144. 

Judicial  Power  of  United  States 

extent  of,  1052. 

see  "  Suits  between  States." 

Judicial  Procedure 

legislative  control  of,  1267. 

Judgments 

in  rem  ami  in  personam,  credit  of,  in  other  States,  201. 
territorial  force  of  federal,  197. 

Jurisdiction 

of  federal  courts  based  on  diversity  of  citizenship,  984, 
concurrent,  of  state  and  federal  courts,  090. 
Congress  cannot  confer,  on  state  courts,  997. 
political  questions,  099. 
and  judicial  power  distinguished,  1268. 

federal,  based  on  cases  arising  under  Constitution,  treaties  and  acts  of 
Congress,  987. 

Juries 

exclusion  of  negroes  from,  189. 
Jury 

trial  by,  guaranteed,  806. 

Jury  Trial 

in  the  Territories,  433,  437,  807. 
not  a  fundamental  right,  436,  815. 
in  District  of  Columbia,  807. 
\inai\\iu\ty  oit  -vttdict,  SOT. 
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Jury  Trial  —  Continued 

twelve  jurors  required,  808. 
actions  in  which,  not  required,  808. 
petty  oflfen«es,  810. 
infamous  oiTenfies,  811. 
waiver  of  right  to,  813,  841. 
in  civil  suits,  840. 

Jus  Sanguinis 

principle  of,  285. 
»ee  "  Citizenship." 

Jus  Soli 

see  "  Citizenship." 

K 

Kent 

doctrine  of,  as  to  unconstitutional  legislation,  3,  5,  n.,  8 

Kentucky 

contested  gubernatorial  election  in,  171. 

L 

Land 

conveyance  of,  under  order  of  court,  202. 
conclusiveness  of  patents  issued  for,  1280. 
Indian,  292. 

allotment  of,  in  severalty  to  Indians,  310,  312. 
tax  on,  direct,  614. 

Law  of  Nations 

power  of  United  States  to  punish  offenses  against,  794. 
see  "  International  Law." 

Legacies 

taxation  of,  606. 

see  "  Inheritance  Taxes.*' 

Legal  Tender  Acts 

constitutionality  of,  626. 

Legislation 

process  of,  as  constitutionally  determined,  661. 

Legislative  Power 

delegation  of.  154,  1317. 

of  Congress  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  371. 
see  "  Delegation  of  Legislative  Power." 
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Malice 

responsibility  of  public  officials  for  icts  done  with,  1312. 

Mandamus 

from  federal  to  state  courts,  144. 

to  compel  action  by  state  officials,  1074,  1077,  107*. 

to  reinstate  in  office,  1186. 

to  compel  administrative  action,  1296. 

in  place  of  appeal,  1298. 

power  of  courts  of  District  of  Columbia  to  grant,  1290. 

«to  the  president,  1300. 

to  head  of  executive  department,  1304. 

to  compel  obedience  to  order  of  administrative  superior,  1311. 

Manufactures 

taxation  in  aid  of,  585. 

not  a  part  of  commerce,  640,  752. 

federal  power  to  incorporate,  companies  for,  in  the  States,  764. 

Marine  Insurance 

not  commerce,  635. 

Msritime  Jurisdiction  of  United  States 

see  "Admiralty." 

Marque  and  Reprisal 

letters  of,  power  of  Congress  to  grant,  798. 

Marriage  and  Divorce 

relation  of,  to  Full  Faith  and  Credit  Clause,  205. 

Martial  Law 

compatible  with  republican  form  of  government,  161. 
defined,  1228. 

a  form  of  police  power,  1229. 

does  not  abrogate  civil  law  and  civil  law  guaranties,  1234. 
distinguished  front  military  government,  1236. 
martial  rule  and  war  distinguished,  1238. 

powers  of  military  commander  in  times  of  domestic  disorder,  1240. 
in  time  of  civil  war,  1241. 

jurisdiction  of  military  tribunals  outside  of  theater  of  war,  1244. 
see  "  Military  Law." 

Maryland 

surrender  of  lands  by,  326. 

MajTSville  Turnpike  Bill 
veto  of,  588. 


Mexico 

treaty  of  United  States  with,  393,  419,  a 
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Misprision  of  Treason 

defined,  840. 

Modus  Vivendi 

power  of  president  to  enter  into  a,  471. 

Money 

power  of  Congress  to  appropriate,  588. 

Monroe 

constitutional  views  of,  589,  n. 

Monstrans  de  Droit 

function  of,  1062. 

Mortgages 

taxation  of,  960. 

Motives 

legislative,  not  subject  to  judicial  inquiry,  18. 

Movables 

taxation  of,  954. 

Municipal  Corporations 

distinction  between  public  and  private  funetions  of,  117,  n. 
exemption  of  property  of,  from  federal  taxation,  114. 

N 

Nationality 

see  "  Citizenship." 

National  Banks 

taxation  of,  92,  108. 

taxation  of  circulating  notes  of,  107. 

regarded  as  citizens  of  States  in  which  located  for  purposes  of  juris- 
diction  in  federal  courts,  986. 

National  Guard 

see  "  Militia." 

Naturalization 

nature  of,  267,  277. 
by  statute,  280. 

determining  conditions  of,  a  legislative  function,  281. 

granting  of,  a  judicial  function,  281. 

retroactive  effect  of,  283. 

by  annexation  of  territory  and  by  treaty,  284. 

of  Indians,  367. 

federal  power  of,  exclusive,  774. 
see  "  Citizenship.*' 
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Northwest  Territory 

ordinance  for  government  of,  239,  325,  332,  362. 

Nul  Tiel  Record 

plea  of,  in  suits  on  foreign  judgments,  202. 


O 

Obligation  of  Contracts 

see  "Contracts." 

Occupation 

military,  245,  1218. 
annexation  of  territory  by,  380. 

Occupations 

federally  licensed,  state  taxation  of,  101. 

Office 

public,  not  a  property  or  contract  right,  166. 
suits  between  claimants  to,  168. 
federal,  definition  of,  528. 

Officers 

injunction  to  prevent  removal  of,  1185. 

mandamus  to  reinstate,  1186. 

power  of  state  governors  to  remove,  1187,  n. 

federal,  appointment  and  removal  of,  1174. 

of  United  States,  defined,  1175. 

inferior  federal,  1175. 

nomination  of,  1176. 

power  of  Congress  to  appoint,  1178. 

civil  service  requirements  as  to  appointment  of,  1180. 

removal  of,  1181. 

Congress  may  control  removal  of  inferior  federal,  1185. 

taxation  of  federal,  1176. 

liability  of  the  State  for  acts  of,  1309. 

liability  of,  to  private  individuals,  1310,  1312. 

Oleomargarine 

constitutionality  of  laws  regulating,  23,  694. 
taxation  of,  580. 

administrative  ordinances  relating  to,  1328. 

Ordinances 

administrative,  power  to  issue,  1318. 
establishing  railway  raytes,  1323. 
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Organized  Territories 

status  of,  438. 

Original  Package 

doctrine  of,  643. 

difficulties  in  application  of  doctrine  of,  645. 
size  of.  648. 

P 

Pardons 

power  of  president  to  grant,  1170. 

Congress  ha?  no  power  to  limit  granting  of,  1171. 

amne^tv  acts,  1172. 

remission  of  penalties  bv  Congress  and  by  administrative  officials,  II 

suspension  of  sentences,  1173. 

Parens  Patriae 

State  as.  1047. 

« Patent  Rights 

state  taxation  of.  100. 

jKJwer  of  Federal  Government  to  grant,  792. 

di-tinct  from  the  property  created  by  applicstion  of,  792. 

state  power  to  regulate,  793. 

Peddlers 

state  taxation  of.  709. 

Penal  Ordinances 

pnver  of  administrative  officials  to  issue,  1327. 

Penalties 

remission  of.  by  Congress  and  by  administrative  officials,  1172. 

Peonage 

illegality  of,  850. 

Perjury 

at  contested  congressional  elections,  134. 

Personal  Property 

taxation  of  income  from,  618. 
taxation  of  tangible,  940. 

Ftrsonal  Services 

ouf  uvemont  of  contracts  for,  854. 

Pwsona 

tvauH|u>itation  of.  i-^  c-imraerce,  633. 


I^il  Treason 
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Petition 

constitutional  right  to,  845. 

Petition  of  Right 

function  of,  in  English  law,  1062. 

Petty  Offenses 

jury  trial  not  necessary,  810. 

Philippines 

annexation  of,  325. 

government  of,  305. 

status  of,  after  treaty  of  cession,  402. 

act  of  March  2,  1901,  403. 

act  of  July  1,  1902,  404. 

slavery  in,  442. 

see  "  Insular  Cases." 

Piracies 

federal  power  to  punish,  794. 

Police  Power 

of  the  States,  188,  191.  661. 
federal,  over  interstate,  commerce,  735. 
obligation  of  contracts  and,  902. 
defined,  1231. 

martial  law  a  form  of,  1229. 
limitations  upon,  1232. 

Political  Questions 

definition  of,  999. 

status  of  Indian  tribes.  909. 

military  government,  1001. 

existence  and  extent  of  sovereignty,  1008. 

war,  belligerency,  and  neutrality,  1003. 

treaties,  1007. 

recognition  of  diplomatic  agents,  1007. 

Polygamy 

not  protected  as  a  religious  practice,  842. 

Porto  Rico 

annexation  of,  325. 

statuR  of,  under  military  government,  885. 

government  of,  364. 

application  of  tariff  laws  to,  396. 

doctrine  of  the  Dooley  case,  400. 

uniformity  of  taxation  as  applied  to,  411. 

inhabitants  of,  not  aliens,  448. 

see  "  Insular  Cases." 
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President  —  Continued 

power  of,  to  appoint  and  remove  olTicers.  1174. 

powers  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  state  governors,  1107,  n.,  1187,  n. 
powers  of,  as  commander-in-chief  of  army  and  navy,  1207. 
power  of,  to  declare  war,  1208. 

power  of,  to  establish  and  maintain  military  governments,  1222. 
power  of,  to  suspend  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  1255. 
amenability  of,  to  judicial  process,  1300. 

obligation  of,  to  enforce  laws  believed  by  him  to  be  unconstitutional,  13C0. 

Presidential  Electors 

power  of  United  States  to  compel  appointment  of,  555. 
appointment  of,  1125. 
vacancies  in,  1127. 

Presidential  Governments 

of  Territories,  380,  388. 


Presidential  Succession 

constitutional  provisions,  1141. 

act  of  1792,  1141. 

act  of  1886,  1144. 

third  term  tradition,  1147. 

Press 

freedom  of,  424,  842.  . 
anarchistic  publications,  843. 
seditious  libel,  845. 

Privileges  and  Immunities,  Federal 

protected  against  state  abridgment,  176. 

no  additional,  created  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  177. 

enumeration  of,  179,  n.,  181. 

Property 

federal,  state  taxation  of,  102. 

of  tederal  agencies,  state  taxation  of,  95. 

Proprietary  Interests 

state  contracts  relating  to,  242. 

Prize 

federal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of,  1107. 

Production 

not  included  within  commerce,  640. 

Prohibition 

of  lotteries  in  interstate  commerce,  736. 

of  child  labor  products  in  interstate  commerce,  738. 


Pcufic  Oftce 

PsMk  Scrriee  Corpontioas 
PnUc  Trial 


~  Crael  and  UmisuaL^ 
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Quartering  Troops 

c','n*tituii'>iwl  pTorision  irgairding,  S48, 

Qiasi-^vereign  Rights 

Quoiiiiii 

in  Ccngre**,  564. 


Kaccs 

*;pjiniti'n  of,  in  public  conveyances,  852. 
Sailroads 

Werally  charteml.  state  taxation  of,  06,  99. 
taxation  in  aid  of,  585. 
laxmtion  of,  949,  954. 

Rule.  950. 
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Railway  Rates 

administrative  establiflhiMiit  of,  1323. 
grant  to  corporations  of  right  to  fix,  909. 
regulation  of  interstate,  748. 
delegation  of  power  to  regulate,  749. 

injunctions  by  federal  courts  to  restrain  state  officials  from  enforcing, 
10^1. 

state  regulation  of,  728. 

Ratification 

of  treaties^  465. 

Real  Estate 

lax  on  succession  to,  not  direct,  G15. 

Receipts 

of  interstate  carriers,  state  taxation  of,  720. 
Recess 

of  Congress,  signing  bills  during,  571. 

Reclamation 

of  arid  lands,  federal  power  over,  1051. 

Reciprocity 

agreements  for,  477. 

Recognition 

of  sovereignty  of  foreign  states,  461. 

Reconstruction 

of  Southern  States,  161,  1222. 
see  **  Military  Government." 

Referendum 

constitutionality  of,  154,  1324. 

Regulations 

administrative,  1164. 

Reinstatement 

of  officers,  mandamus  to  compel,  1186. 

Religious  Freedom 

constitutional  guarantee  of,  423,  841. 

Removal  from  Office 

power  of  president,  1174. 

of  inferior  officers  may  'be  reofulated  by  Congress,  1185. 
injunctions  to  prevent,  1185. 
powers  of  state  governors,  1187,  n. 

87 
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KemoTal  of  Suiti 

from  «tate  to  federal  courts,  124,  789,  994. 
state  restrictions  upon,  145. 

Representatives  to  Congress 

qualifications  of,  524. 

qualifications  determined  by  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  525. 
privileges  of,  530. 

apportionment  of,  among  the  States,  523. 
right  to  vote  for,  a  federal  right,  540. 

power  of  United  States  to  compel  election  of,  within  the  States, 

Republican  Form  of  GoTemment 

constitutional  guarantee  of,  115. 
definition  of,  151. 

Reserved  Rights 

of  the  States,  and  the  treaty-power,  495. 

Resolutions 

joint  and  concurrent,  presidential  approval  of,  568. 

Resulting  Powers 

definition  of,  65. 

f 

Retroactive  Legislation 

constitutionality  of,  1265. 

Revenue  Bills 

orignation  of,  in  house  of  representatives,  566. 

Revenue  Laws 

application  of,  to  annexed  territory,  392. 
modification  or  repeal  of,  by  treaties,  488. 

Revenue  Officials 

removal  of  suits  against,  to  federal  courts,  125. 

Rhode  Island 

Dorr's  Rebellion  in,  156,  158. 

Riders 

constitutionality  of,  569. 

Riots 

responsibility  of  United  States  for  injuries  to  foreigners  in,  259. 
Roberts 

exclusion  of.  from  house  of  representatives,  526. 
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Rolling  Stock 

state  taxation  of,  717. 

Roosevelt 

constitutional  doctrines  of,  47. 

Rnles  of  Congress 

constitutional  force  of,  564. 

S 

Safety  Appliances 

on  trains,  federal  law  providing  for,  735,  744. 

Salaries 

federal,  state  taxation  of,  102. 
state,  federal  taxation  of,  113. 

Sales 

at  boards  of  trade,  taxation  of,  618. 

of  articles  imported  included  within  interstate  commerce,  642. 

San  Domingo 

protocol  relating  to,  471. 

Seamen 

compulsorj'  service  of,  not  involuntary  servitude,  853. 

Searches  and  Seizures 

federal  power  to  examine  the  mails,  784. 
constitutional  provision  as  to,  828. 
corporations  protected,  829. 

Secession 

unconstitutionality  of,  85. 

Securities 

state  taxation  of  federal,  103. 

Seditious  Libel 

power  of  Congress  to  define  to  punish,  846. 

Self-incrimination 

immunity  from.  823. 
what  constitutes,  825. 

right  to  immunity  from,  may  be  waived,  826. 
when  right  to  immunity  from,  may  be  claimed,  826. 
immunity  from,  must  be  complete,  826. 

corporations  not  protected  against  testimony  of  their  agents,  827. 
production  of  private  books  and  papers,  828. 
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mty-making  powers  of,  455. 
se^^iation  of  treaties  by,  458. 
ameiKiment  of  treaties  by,  462. 
vacancies  in,  how  filled,  564. 

approval  of,  not  required  as  to  certain  international  agreements^  4 

Senators 

qualifications  of,  524. 

qualifications  of,  determined  by  senate,  525. 
privileges  of,  630. 

power  of  United  States  to  compel  the  election  of,  555. 
election  of,  557. 
act  of  1866,  558,  n. 
popular  election  of,  559. 

Sentences 

suspension  of,  1173. 

Separation  of  Powers 

const ittrtional  principle  of,  1269. 

not  compulsory  upon  the  States,  1260. 

provisions  of  the  Constitution,  1261. 

not  complete,  1262. 

general  principle  of,  stated,  1263. 

legislative  and  judicial  acts  distinguished,  1264. 

declaratory  and  retroactive  legislation,  1265. 

legislative  control  of  judicial  procedure,  1267. 

performance  of  administrative  acts  by  the  courts,  1274. 

power  of  courts  to  punish  contempts,  1270. 

power  of  Congress  to  punish  contempts,  1274. 

judicial  review  of  administrative  determinations,  1276. 

judicial  powers  of  administrative  agents,  1277. 

conclusiveness  of  administrative  determinations,  1278. 

fraud  orders,  1283. 

Chinese  exclusion  cases,  1286. 

Service 

actual,  required  in  actions  in  personam,  201. 
in  divorce  proceedings,  206. 

Servitude 

see  "  Slavery." 

Set  Off 

in  suits  against  the  States,  1096. 

Sex 

citizenship  or  suffrage  not  dependent  upon,  185. 
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Shennan  Anti-Trust  Act 

see  "  Anti-Tnist  Act." 

Slaughter  House  Cases 

doctrines  of,  177,  192. 

Slavery 

in  the  Philippines,  442. 
prohibition  of,  848. 

enforcement  of  Thirteenth  Amendiiienty  84ft. 

peonage,  850. 

Civil  Rights  cases,  851. 

compuliiory  service  of  seamen  is  not,  853. 

contracts  for  pBiBOiial  servioefl,  864. 

Slaves 

fugitive,  234. 
importation  of,  800. 

Slave  Trade 

declared  piracy,  795. 

Southern  States 

reconstruetioB  of,  161. 

Sovereignty 

inherent  powers  of,  66. 

existence  and  extent  of,  a  political  questioBy  1003« 

international,  of  the  United  States,  64. 

territorial,  244,  246. 

de  facto  and  de  jure,  337. 

recognition  of,  461. 

Spanish-American  Treaty 

provisions  of,  as  to  citizenship,  445. 
see  "  Porto  Rico;"  "Philippines." 

Speech: 

freedom  of,  in  Congress,  530. 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of,  842. 

Special  Assessments 

see  **  Assessments." 

Speedy  Trial 

constitutionally  guaranteed,  815. 

Spirit  of  the  Constitution 

constructive  principle  of,  43. 

Stamp  Taxes 

on  state  documents,  118. 
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Stare  Decisis 

doctrine  of,  as  applicable  to  constitutional  law,  51. 

State 

Indian  tribe  not  a,  302. 
District  of  C!olumbia  not  a,  375. 

States 

presumption  as  to  constitutionality  of  laws  of,  22. 
strict  construction  of  reserved  rights  of,  41,  58. 
courts  of,  writs  of  error  to,  from  Supreme  Court,  80. 
may  not  be  coerced,  86. 
secession  by,  illegal,  85. 

federal  taxation  of  government  agencies  of,  92,  110. 

officials  of,  may  not  be  compelled  to  perform  federal  duties, 

may  not  tax  federal  agencies,  05. 

may  not  tax  federally  chartered  railroads,  96. 

may  not  tax  federal  franchises,  99. 

may  not  tax  patent  rights,  100. 

may  not  tax  federal  salaries,  102. 

may  not  tax  federal  property,  102. 

may  not  tax  federal  securities,  103. 

salaries  of  officials  of,  may  not  be  federally  taxed,  113. 

conditions  imposed  by,  upon  foreign  corporations,  146. 

autonomy  of,  preserved,  151. 

offices  of,  suits  between  claimants  to,  168. 

proprietary  privileges  of,  216. 

compacts  between,  235. 

compacts  between,  and  the  United  States,  238,  1057. 

equality  of,  239. 

admission  of,  239,  320,  335. 

citizenship  of  inhabitants  of,  261,  272. 

suits  between,  302,  1009,  1040. 

control  of,  over  Indians,  306. 

admission  of,  as  a  source  of  federal  power  to  annex  territory, 

forbidden  to  enter  into  treaties,  alliances,  or  confederations, 

reserved  rights  of,  and  the  treaty  power,  495. 

police  powers  of,  and  interstate  commerce,  661. 

prohibitions  upon,  877. 

laws  of,  in  federal  courts,  1020. 

boundary  disputes  between,  1041. 

mal-administration  of  laws  of,  as  cause  of  action,  1044. 

as  parens  patriae,  1046. 

quasi-sovereign  rights  of,  1053. 

suits  of,  against  individuals,  1054. 

suits  between,  and  foreign  States,  1059. 

suability  of,  1061. 

administrative  decentralization  in,  1163. 
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Sutehood 

conditions  of,  239. 
see  "  Territories," 

Stock 

acquUitions  of,  may  not  be  federally  controlled,  757. 
taxation  of,  104,  957. 

Strict  Construction 

a  corollary  of  States'  Rights  doctrine,  68. 

Subpoena 

to  the  president,  1300. 

Succession 

tax  on,  605. 

presidential,  see  "  Presidential  Succession." 
Sugar 

tax  on  manufacture  of,  619. 
Suffrage 

restricted,  compatible  with  republican  form  of  government,  164. 

not  incidental  to  federal  citizenship,  185,  537. 

not  given  directly  by  Fifteenth  Amendment,  538. 

in  elections  of  m^bers  of  Congress  a  federal  right,  540. 

Suability  of  Sutes 

English  doctrine  of,  1062. 

views  of  Hamilton  and  Madison,  1063. 

the  Eleventh  Amendment,  1064. 

corporations  of  which  \ta  State  is  a  shareholder,  1073. 

suits  against  officers  of  the  State,  1074. 

rule  as  to  States  being  parties  of  record,  1078. 

obligation  of  contracts,  and,  1086. 

recovery  of  property  held  by  the  State,  1096. 

set-off?,  1096. 

liens,  1097. 

Arlington  Ca«e,  1099, 

possessory  actions  against  state  officials,  1101. 
suability  of  minor  political  bodies,  1104. 
consent  of  State  to  suit,  1105. 

Supreme  Court 

writs  of  error  from,  to  state  courts,  80,  978, 

established  by  Constitution,  970. 

organization  of,  971. 

original  jurisdiction  of,  973. 

appellate  jurisdiction  of,  975. 

appeals  from  circuit  courts.  076. 

appeals  from  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  977. 

appeals  from  territorial  e  iirtfl,  078 


1«M 
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Suspentkm  of  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 

see  "Habeas  Corpus." 

T 

Taney 

street  constructionist  views  of,  83. 

Tiews  of,  as  to  power  to  annex  territory,  334. 

Tangible  Personal  Property 

taxation  of,  946. 

Tampico 

status  of,  381. 

Tariff 

application  of  laws  to  annexed  territory,  392. 
protective,  607. 

powers  of  president  under  law  of  1800,  1319. 
see  "  Revenue  Laws." 

Taxation 

of  federal  governmental  agencies,  92. 

of  national  banks,  92,  108. 

of  property  of  federal  agencies,  95. 

of  federally  chartered  rnilroads,  96. 

of  patent  rights,  100. 

of  federal  salaries,  102. 

of  federal  securities,  103. 

of  income  from  federal  securities,  107. 

of  shares  of  stock,  104. 

of  circulating  notes  of  national  banks,  107. 

of  state  agencies  by  United  States,  110. 

of  state  salaries,  113. 

of  property  of  municipalities,  114. 

of  state  agencies  for  sale  of  liquor,  114. 

of  state  documents,  118. 

of  property  of  Indians,  306,  314. 

direct,  in  District  of  Columbia,  372. 

viniformity  of,  in  territories,  411. 

federal  powers  of,  675. 

extent  of  powers  of,  577. 

duo  process  of  law  and,  583,  621. 

equality  in,  593. 

uniformity  in,  596. 

what  cconstitutes  uniformity,  508.  See  "  Classifications.'* 
Rtato,  and  foreign  commerce,  699. 

state,  and  discrimination  against  interstate  commerce,  703. 
of  drummers,  705. 
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Taxation  —  Continued 

of  commission  merchants,  708. 

of  peddlera,  700. 

of  articles  of  commerce,  711. 

of  articles  in  transit,  712. 

of  persons  in  transit,  714. 

of  property  of  interstate  carriers,  714. 

assessment  of  property  of  interstate  carriers,  716. 

situs  of  vessels  for  purposes  of,  717. 

of  rolling  stock,  717. 

unit  of  use  rule,  719,  950. 

of  express  companies,  718,  951. 

of  receipts  from  interstate  commerce,  720. 

of  capital  stock  of  interstate  carrier  companies,  725,  954. 

impairment  of  contracts  by,  907. 

limitations  upon  powers  of  States,  927. 

special  assessments,  928. 

property  must  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  943. 

personal  liability  of  property-owners,  944. 

of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  franchises,  945,  966. 

of  tangible  personal  property,  946. 

of  property  in  several  jurisdictions,  949. 

of  movables,  954. 

of  intangible  personal  property,  955. 

of  foreign  held  bonds,  955. 

of  stock,  957. 

of  mortgages,  960. 

of  credits,  961. 

of  good  will,  967. 

double,  968. 

Taxes 

export,  440. 
defined,  575. 

levying  of,  a  legislative  act,  575. 

power  to  impose,  distinct  from  eminent  domain,  576. 

must  be  for  a  public  purpose,  585. 

headmoney,  578. 

immigration,  578. 

wharves,  use  of,  580. 

oleomargarine,  580. 

inheritance,  581. 

in  aid  of  railways,  585. 

in  aid  of  manufactures,  585. 

corporate  securities,  595. 

ad  valorem,  594. 

state  inheritance,  590. 

federal  inheritance,  602,  620. 
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II 


Taxes  —  Continued 
direct,  603,  613. 
on  successions,  605. 
on  legacies,  600. 
protective  tariff,  607. 
bounties,  607. 
export  duties,  608. 
on  tobacco,  612,  618. 
stamp,  612. 
bills  of  lading,  612. 
on  lands,  614. 

on  insurance  companies,  615. 
on  succession  to  real  estate,  615. 
income,  616. 

income  from  personal  property,  618. 
sales  at  boards  of  trade,  618. 
federal  corporation  tax  of  1909,  619. 
license,  and  interstate  commerce,  701. 
on  foreign  commerce,  699. 
on  foreign  corporations,  702. 
exemptions  of,  892,  905. 


Taxing  Power 

extent  of,  577. 

use  of,  for  administrative  purposes,  578. 
federal,  limitations  upon,  582. 

Technical  Terms 

construction  of,  28. 

Telegraph  Companies 

state  regulation  of,  666. 

Tenure  of  Office 

see  "  Officers." 

Territorial  Courts 

are  congressional  agencies,  369. 
appeals  from,  to  Supreme  Court,  978. 

Territorial  Governments 

are  congressional  agencies,  369. 
classes  of,  364. 


Territories 

full  faith  and  credit  clause  does  not  apply  to,  100. 

citizenship  in,  273. 
admission  of,  as  State?,  320. 
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Territories  «  Continued 
annexation  of,  324. 
annexation  of  Louisiana,  328. 
incorporation  of,  330. 
status  of,  as  embryo  States,  332. 
annexation  of,  under  treaty  or  war  power,  339. 
annexation  of,  under  general  international  powers,  340. 
annexation  of,  by  statute,  340. 
alienation  of,  342,  507. 

purposes  for  which,  and  modes  by  which,  may  be  annexed,  344. 

annexation  by  joint  resolution,  344. 

consent  of  inhabitants  for  annexation  of,  347. 

power  of  Congress  to  govern,  351,  362. 

Dred  Scott  case,  353. 

military  government  of,  380. 

annexation  of,  by  conquest  or  military  occupation,  380. 
conquered,  status  of,  387. 
presidential  governments  in,  388. 
annexation  of,  by  treaty,  392. 

powers  of  president  in,  prior  to  congressional  action,  403. 

distinction  between  incorporated  and  unincorporated,  405. 

status  of,  after  annexation,  406. 

views  of  Justice  Brown  as  to  status  of,  412,  421. 

citizenship  in,  ceded,  442. 

commerce  with,  7.73. 

Texas 

annexation  of,  324,  344. 

Third  Term 

presidential,  1147. 

Tobacco 

taxation  of,  612,  618. 
state  inspection  laws,  671. 

Trade  Unions 

federal  legislation  relating  to,  746. 

Trains 

interstate,  state  regulation  of,  666. 
Transit 

state  taxation  of  articles  in,  712. 

Transportation 

essential  to  commerce,  031. 
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Treason 

power  of  Congress  to  define  and  punish,  833. 

statutory  provisions  as  to,  833. 

n)ay  be  committed  by  aliens,  834. 

domicile  not  necessary,  834. 

no  petit  treason  in  United  Sta^te8,  836. 

what  constitutes,  835. 

enlistment  of  men  does  not  constitute,  885. 
against  State  of  the  Union,  839. 

Treaties 

between  the  States  forbidden,  235. 
annexation  of  territory  by,  392. 
citizenship  in  territories  annexed  by,  444. 
negotiation  of,  456. 
amendment  of,  by  senate,  402. 
ratification  of,  465. 

agreements  not  requiring  senatorial  approral,  467.  ' 
enforcement  of,  480. 

appropriation  of  money  in  enforcement  of,  480. 

abrogation  of,  484>  613. 

to  be  executed  with  uberrima  fides,  505. 

date  of  taking  effect,  517. 

denunciation  of,  518. 

construction  of,  518. 

Treaty  Power 

annexation  of  territory  under,  339. 
may  not  incorporate  territory,  416,  428. 
naturalization  under,  446. 
federal  power  exclusive,  450. 
federal  power  comprehensive,  451. 
manner  of  exercise  of,  455. 
of  the  senate,  458. 

foreign  States  held  to  knowledge  of  constitutional  location 

constitutional  extent  of,  493. 

reserved  rights  of  the  States  and,  495. 

legislative  power  ancillary  to,  506. 

alienation  of  territory  by,  507. 

Troops 

quartering  of,  848. 

Trusts 

see  "Anti-Trust  Act;"  "Interstate  Commerce.'* 

Twelfth  Amendment 

provisions  of,  1129. 

soe  "  Presidential  Electors.** 
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Ultra  Vires  Acts 

of  public  officers,  responsibility  for,  1310. 

Unconstitutional  Law 

doctrine  of  Marbury  y.  Madison  examined,  2. 
force  of,  10. 

Uniformity  in  Taxation 

application  of  principle  of,  to  unincorporated  territories,  411. 
what  constitutes,  596. 
see  **  Classifications." 

Unit  of  Use  Rule 

in  taxation,  719,  950. 

Unincorporated  Territories 

status  of,  405. 

United  States 

term  includes  District  of  Columbia,  372. 
meaning  of  term,  in  international  law,  406,  n. 
definition  of  term  in  insular  cases,  417. 
suits  against,  by  States,  1057. 

Unreasonable  Rates 

see  "  Rates." 

Upper  California 

military  government  in,  388. 

Unwritten  Laws 

force  of,  41. 

V 

Vacancies 

in  senate,  how  filled,  559. 

in  house  of  representatives,  how  filled,  560. 

Vessels 

situa  of,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  717. 

Veto  Power 

of  the  president,  567. 

parts  of  bills  may  not  be  vetoed,  568,  1307. 


Vice-President 

election  of,  see  "President." 
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Virginia 

debt  controverBy  of,  1084. 

W 

Waiver 

of  constitutional  guarantees,  813. 

War 

defined,  795. 

civil  war,  796. 

declaration  of,  796,  1208. 

power  of  president  to  declare,  797. 

articles  of,  1192. 

powers  of  military  courts  in  time  of,  1206. 
prosecution  of,  1212. 
States  may  not  declare,  1238. 
distinguished  from  martial  rule,  1238. 
martial  law  in  time  of,  1241. 

War  Power 

annexation  of  territory  under,  339. 

^      We  the  People 

meaning  of,  36. 

;  Webster 

views  of,  as  to  unconstitutional  legislation,  4,  8,  n. 
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